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PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 

Bt MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 
^iia«r ^ "A raliant JgMm nM,'' "A Mm Cyphtr," 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tbb softly falling dusk of the Augnst 
•veniiig was stealing alowly on, filling the 

room with shadows ; the soft night wind 
floated in at the open window, stirring the 
curtains and draperies; it was nearly eight 
o'clock, and still Lady Kaiabke did not 
ring for lights — did not even move. She 
was lying back in a big chair by the window, 
a rather ghostly-looking figure in a soft 
white gown ; liar handa were clasped above 
her head ; her eyes were fixed upon the 
evening sky, and in their depths there was 
a light aa of intense life, which contrasted 
aiunpiy with the aerene bluie, growing more 
tranquil momeiit by moment, on whieh they 
rested. 

To go through life with no sense of its 
riddle fa given only to the very callona and 
the very dull of fibre. The degree to 
which man is distressed and rendered rest- 
less by its unsolved presence — when once 
that preaasM is leeognised — ^ia determined 
by the greater or less predominance in the 
individual of that mysterious qimlity which 
we call "soul." "spirit," " spiritual affinity," 
each aeocnding to our partionlar formula. 
Into Eve Karslake's life the sense of that 
riddle had penetrated, quietly, insidiously, 
along the most commonplace lines of a 
perfectly smooth and easy odsfcanoe. Her 
husband's death had made no terrible gash 
in her life, but it had altered her position. 
It gave her absolute independence. Perhaps 
to her aensitiTe and naaimtially iromanly 
natnn ind«p«iidflnM ItaeU btoojpit witii it 



a toneh of loneliness ; certainly it is not 
possible for any human being to pass on 
from one phase of existence to the other 
without a sense, more or less definite, ' more 
or less chilling, of the inetrieTetblenaaa of 
time, of the inevitable progress of life^ of 
the inevitable end. Lady Karslake was 
quite unconscious of any such thoughts ; 
they would have struck her as rather 
humovmis in connection with heraelf. Bat 
they were not without their effect upon her, 
nevertheless. In the year that followed her 
husband's death something of her zest of 
life died out She learned to know the 
meaning of the words weariness and satiety. 
She had begun to ask questions and to get 
no answers. And the change In her ex- 
pr e a s ion waa the mateiial raanlt 

It was not in her to accept the new factor 
in her life and to become in time oblivious 
of it. It made her restless and wretched. 
She dealt with it in many ways. She 
denied it ; laughed at it 3 analysed it. She 
made sundry attempts to find the answer to 
it; notable among which was her late 
pldlanthropie experimenl Bat each at- 
tempt peemed only a greater failure than 
its predecessor, and left her, as slie had 
told North Eranston, in worse case than 
before. 

And now the haunting riddle was swept 
out of her life. Not answered ; the riddle of 
life is never wholly answered but by death ; 
but obliterated. The whok eondttion of 
life was altered for her. She stood in the 
midst of a flood of light, that blinded her to 
the existence of everything but itself. All 
her laeolties^ quickened and attmnlated aa 
they had never been before, were absorbed 
in the source of their quickening to the 
exclusion of any other sense. 

Lovo had ecnne late to Eve Kaialakei. It 
hBd oooM- nnaouglitk nnieoogniaed until it 
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V)ur8t suddenly iuta fall bloom. The old 
interest in, and sympathy with, Korth 

Bianston, of the Alnchester days, had 
stood asi it were between her and any 
knowledije of her developeraent Their 
relatione in London, had she ever thought 
about them — and she never did think ab-mt 
them, being by no means a woman of an in- 
trospective turn of mind — would have 
seemed to her merely their Alnchester 
relationa developed as time had develop, d 
them b jth. North Brauston had spoken ; 
and, in the flo d of realisation which bin 
woids let loooe npon b<«r, all that had been 
between them was merged for ever for her 
in that which was to he. 

The supreme woman's impulse, wakened 
at la^t, throbbed for the first time in the 
▼ery maturity of the woman's nature. 
Jt thrilled through the whole woman, 
informing every instinct, every charac- 
teristic with iiaell It posaeMed her as 
only such a temperament can be pos- 
sepsed by love. Every thought, every 
impulse was coocentrated in it. All her 
prevkras perceptions were abeoibed in it. 
The pity and the symiwthj whieh be had 
hitherto create ! in her were swamped and 
borne away as by a flood. They belonged tf» 
an imperfect slate of things ; they belonged 
to the old life of disi^atisfaction and TQgret 
with which the}^ passed into abeyance. A 
new heaven and a new earth seemed to 
haye been created lor bar in which he and 
she were to dwell absolutely alone, al^o- 
lately satisfied in one another. 

No woman's soul can pass tlirough such a 
transformation lightly or tranquilly. To 
Eve Karslake, the two days which had 
followed on her realiaation had been days 
of tumult not to he described. Every 
form of acute feeling possible, to such a 
woman so situated had possessed her and 
shak'-n her. D«)ubt and rlif*ru-t ; distrust of 
herself ; di.-^trust of that other who was to be 
her world , a quivering dread of that great sea 
on the brink of which she stood ; a baming 
something too intense for j< y, too exquisite 
for fear ; all these zan high in her, and had 
their way. ' 

Then slowly but aorely the first tem- 
pestuous tide of feeling began to subsi de. 

H" Iped by North's temporary absence at 
Alncliuster, her pulses settled gradually into 
their new beat She began to live, instead 
of being tossed hither and thither bj the 
emotion of each moment. 

She was waiting for North Branston now, 
«a she sat bj her drawing room window 
irzfih her eyes on the eyming sky j waiting 



for him for the second time only since 
had asked her to be his wife ; waiting for 
him for the first time with pe"fect satis- 
faction and unalloyed anticipation. She 
had received a telegram in the middle of 
the day saying that be would be detiinei by 
profes.sional business until late. She had 
returned an impulsive answer to the effect 
that she should wait dinner for him. She 
had come into the drawing-room shortly 
after seven, and .*he had not moved sint^e. 

The la^t light of day faded from the 
quiet sky, the peaceful glow of summer 
(iarknens filled the ^ky, but the room wae 
in complete shadow. The door opened 
suddenly, and an electric quiver shot 
through the womanly Egure by the window. 
Witii the colour sweeping over her face in 
one hot, lovely rush, Lidy Ivarslake rose 
without a word and sferetched out both her 
hands towards the figure coming to her 
through the dimnesa Noirth Branston 
paused for an instant, almost as though 
startled. Then, al^o without a word but 
with an odd abruptness of movement^ he 
took her in his arms. 

She yielded to his toodi willi a self* 
abandonment as womanly as it was com- 
plete, but as his hold relaxed at last she 
drew hflVBelf away with an inTolontary 
sigh. There had been an inteui^ity in his 
touch which had made it almost painful. 
He caught the slight sound instantly, 

" Fm too rough," he said, and his voice 
was harsh and bitter. "I bsg your 
[>ardon.** 

She caught his hand and drew it round 
her, resting softly against his shoulder. 

" No,'' ahe said, "don't!" 

They were only two words, but ep^iken 
as she spoke them, they held that which 
further speech could only have spoiled. 
She stood so, her who^e personality ab- 
sorbed, as her absolute stilln- .=~ tt tifled, in 
the perfect sensation of the moment; and 
North stood holding her, and looked down 
at the delicate outline of her haa in silence. 
Perhaps his silence was not what she ex- 
pected — unconsciou:? she was of any 
expectation. Perhaps lus touch, d prived 
of its intensity, seemed vilely insufficient 
After a moment cr two she stirred and 
raised herself. Her voice, as she spoke, 
low and sweet, seemed to carry with it her 
intense sense of the newaees of the position. 

" Did you think I should be glad to 
see yon ? " she said. Have yoa looked 
lorward to this t ** 

"Yosl" 

Hie ▼oiee wm so- da^ wr io be* ahnoot 
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gone and as he spoke the mnnosyllaMe | 
on« hand closed over the sleuder white 
fitigeM that lay on his breast, holding them 
B8 in a vice. The {OMSiire half hurt 
her, as the force with which his brief 
response was weighted half frightened her, 
but fhe gave hersell up to the moment and 
let Iti leeKnfr fill her. She looked into hit 
twtSk, the colour coming and going in her 
own as she breatherl, her pyes like stars, 

*' How strong you are ! " the said. " How 
you hold me 1 Shall yon hold me like thie 
always 1 " 

Alwayp, so help me Heaven ! " 

The words broke from Nortli Branston 
with a vibration which couirasted almost 
harshly with the feme d Hie qnestion.' A 
thrill ran through her, and the fingers in 
his hand scpmed to shrink. He released 
them abrnpily, and at that instant the gong 
sounded. The Boopd, lightening the aodden 
strain, seemed to lestose Lady Kaidake to 
herself. 

" Shall we go downl* she said, in that 
soft uncertain tone ao eloquent of their new 
relation. They passed out of the dark 
drawing-room on to the brightly lighted 
staircase, and she went down Ix^forc him, 
her movements swift and nervous in their 
nnaltfltable grtee. He had dined with her 
<tften before ; but it is one of the znysturious 
properties of the change which had come 
upon them, that not the smallest incident of 
daily life is exempt from that first exquisite 
mist of the strange and imfamiltar in whidi 
the whole is enshrined. 

It was not until they were seated at the 
dinner-table, not until some moments of 
dinner-table oonvei^ation had rendered the 
position less unreal, that Lady K-irslakc, 
glancing towards him with a trivial speech, 
saw North Branstou's face fully for the 
first time that evening. Having glanced 
•he did not torn her eyes dway instantly, 
and their expression gradually changed. 

Horth was looking white and haggard; 
dark cnrves about bis ey< s gave ithem an 
added sombrenesB. Physical fatigue, so far, 
might have accounted for his appearance ; 
but it was not tlie signs of physical fatigue 
that had arrested Lady Karslake's attention. 
There was a set defiance about his ex- 
pression. He looked not like a man 
satibfiod and at rest, but like a man with 
war in his very soul. 

He talked, during dinner, more than did 
Lady Earslake. A cert ain absent-minded- 
ness seemed to have falL;n upon her. And 
his talk was the talk of I^ ortb Brans ton at 
his wozstj dever, penetrated with cynicism 



• ad prssiniisra. ^fore thin once Lidy 
Karslake put his words adde with a qni< k 
expression of distaste ; more than once she 
contradicted him impetnonsly; and almost 
direct'y aft r the- servants had left the 
room she started up, leaving the dining- 
room with a rapid word of invitation to 
him to follow her. 

When he joined her in the drawing-room 
a little later, she was wandering restlessly 
about the room. She stopped and turned, 
as he opened the door. 

" Come and sit here/' she said, '* by the 
window, and tell me how yon have thriven 
at Alnchester." 

She had let herself sink into her own 
chair, as she spoke, not looking at bim ; 
and as his voice fell upon her ear she 
started slightly. Quiet as it was, it seemed 
to cut like steel. 

<*Ihave thriven at Alnohestsr as I 
mi^hb have expected to thrive! Not at 
all ! " 

She turned in her chair and looked at 
him. Then she said slowly : 

**I don't think I nndrastand. Have 
they not got over your comin;; to townl 
Were they not glad to see you 1 " 

A harsh laugh broke from North, though 
he checked it instantly. 

" No," he replied, "they were not ghul 
to see me." 

" That was abominable," she said. She 

had flwhed a little. « Were they ** 

she hesitated, and her colour deepened j 
" were they not interested to hesi yonr 
news % 

"No! "said North grimly. 

Lady Karslake moved, pulling herself up 
in her chair with her hands dsflped on one 
of its arms. 

" What do you mean 1 " she said im- 
periously. •* Were they^not pleased I ** 
No." 

There was something in the one curt 
word, a suppressed intensity of feeling 
which had nothing to do with her, before 
which Lady Kar-l ike paused. She let 
herself sink back in her chair, the slender 
Hnp: -ra of one outstretched hand still clasp- 
ing its arm, her eyes fixed upon him with 
an enquiry, half surprised, half displeased, 
growing in their depths. 

Have you quarrelled with your sister I " 
she said. 

North Brsnston rose abmptly and stood 

against the frame of the open f^ncb 
window, lookfrii,' ;it her with gloomy eyes 
that hardly seemed to see her. 

I have," he said, witii sndden vehe- 
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mence. "That's nothing new, HeaveD 
kuowB. But it's iinai tiiia time. We'vo 
done with om anoDiw «t laat" 

'* If I am ihe cause/' said Lady Kaxs- 
hko, "I rappoaa I onghkto say that I am 
aorry." 

Her iona was lather euriooA ; ^ere was 
a aarcastic ring in it that was hardly in 

keeping ^itb her actual wordg. North, 
however, liardly aeetaud to hear her ; he 
waa absorbed in hia own thou|;ht8; and 
after a momeikt she went on, her Iiand 
beating gently against the arm of her chair. 

" I did not know that yon were so fond 
of your sister. X did not know that you 
h^d 80 keen a eenae of family tiei." 

He laughed harshly, and the restless 
movement of her hand quickened ominously. 

"Family ties 1" he said. "The only 
family tie I've known has been the cnrse of 
my life, that's all It is not wonderful if 
my sense of it is keen. Fond of my 
sister ! ISOf yoa could scaicely have known 
thatl" 

"And yet," ahe said quickly, "your 
quanel wiQi her has spoilt-^thia evening 

for you. You are not happy, you can't 
forget her, you can't get away from your 
lemembnraoe of what haa happened, even 
with me." 

The play of expression on her face, as 
she lifted it to watch him, wa^^ eloquent 
of the wayward feeling, so inseparable from 
saidi a temperamoit as hen so newly ttsuog 
to its full pitch. But her expression hardly 
seemed to penetrate to Xorth's understand- ' 
ing, though he looked down at her with a 
gaze that seemed for the fink tinn to oon- 
centrate itself on her. 

"my do we talk of heri" he said, 
between his set teeth. '* Why do we talk 
of horr 

Lady Kanlake rose and began to move 

with nervous restlessness about the room. 

" I choose to talk of her," she said 
impetuously. "I choose to understand 
you. If I am not everything to yon, Z am 
nothing. If I am everything to you, what 
does it matter if you quarrel with a hundred 
sister^ I " 

H^th the ineTitable obtoaeneas of such a 

man where such a woman is concerned, 
North Branston failed to understand her 
drift even then. The chain that he had 
believed dissolved — ^that he had defied and 
repudiated— was dragging on him with an 
almost unendurable weight; and iu some 
vague and inexplicable way her petulant 
words seemed to presj home that which he 
waa fieicely pushing from him. 
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*• You don't know what you're talking [ 
olt" he said. " Eor Heaven's sake let's say i 
no mote." I 

" I do know what Vm talking of," she 
flashed out tempestuously ; " or, if I don't, 
explain it to me. If the annoyance that 
your aisler eanaea yon is greater than your 
aatisfaetion in our meeting, then ahe is 
more to you than I am. How el?c can it 
be? You want me to believe you love me. 
You ve made me say that I love you. Of 
what eooseqnenee, then, ii anything else in 
the world t How can you be affected by 
any outside circumstance 1 How can you 
be made glad or sorry by anything that 
doeant touoh ounelves ? " 

He tamed away moodily, leaning hia 
arm on the windo^y frame. 

"You will be disappointed," he said 
gloomily, " if you think of love like that." 
She broke into a little ironical laugh. 
"You should have told me that before," 
she said. " ^Ve ought to have compared 
notes on the subject^ for evidently we don't 
agree. What's your idea of love-^if mine 
is wrong 1 " 

He did net answer immediately. Hia 
face was dark and cynical, like the face of 
a num who ftu^ himself goaded when he 
should have been soothed, and accepts the 
alternative as part of the irony of life. 

" The love of a man and a woman," he 
said, " may be an island which keeps 
tbem from going under altogether, but the 
sea of care, and failure, and bitterncs.';, is all 
' about it, and the waves beat nncpaaingly 
upon its shores. Thoy must make up their 
brMkwaten untiringly, and they must not 
expect to Qnd the task an easy one.** 

TTi? words, or his tone, or both, seemed 
to give the final touch to that jarring of 
her eansitiTe emotiom heguu alnoek with 
his arrival She turned upon him sharply, 
her eyes flashing. 

" We differ wholesale ! '' she said ve- 
hemently. " What I call love is something 
that annihtlates Hdluie, and care, and dis^ 
appointment;' that isolates the two who 
live in it, and draws them out of touch 
with the world and aU its pains. No 
other love than this is worth the name 1 " 

She turned away scornfully, and walked 
blindly to the other side of the room. 

There was a moment's pause. North 
Branston looked at her averted frame 
heavily and uncertainly ; then he passed 
his hand suddenly over his head, and his 
whole expression broke up. He strode 
across the room towards her. 
««S'or Heaven's sake," he said hoarsely, 
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"don't let us quarrel! We may call 
things by different names, but there is 
•onwtlmig «fc the bottom atraogw than ma 
differences. Let ns have patienee iritli one 
another, for pity's sak^.'* 

There was a dead silence. He could see 
hor fingers tearing netvotnily «t her hand- 
kerchief. At last, slowly at first and almost 
reluctantly, she turned to him. She lifted 
her eyes to his, and ImpuIsiTely stretched 
oat hut ha&dt to Idm ts bright tears 
staxtad, 

" Ah, no,* ahe echoed hurriedly and 
piteously. "Don't — don't let ua quarrel I 
If it ii only an island, we are together on 
it, and we needn't listen — oh, we needn't 
listen — to the sound of the beating 
sraTosl* 

CSAFTBS tSXX. 

It was a glaring August day; and Dr. 
Yallotaon's physical diBoomfoft^ as he pot- 
teied pompously home acroaa tho town, by 
no means tended to restore a serenity of 
spirit whioh had been incontiiieiitly reft 
fmn him. 

Mrs. Yallotson's oondnet irith reference 

to North "Rraneton'a proposed mmrif^ge had 
been accepted by her husband according to 
his custom ; but he had regarded it from 
the first with an iiiMKpnaiNd disapproval 
which was by no means customary in their 
relations. He regarded the connection with 
Lady Karslake as distinctly advantageous ; 
and a quartel with North, who bad begun 
to figure rather prominently in his conver- 
sation with acquaintances a.=? a distinguished 
authority, vexed his soul. The facts of the 
engagement^ and of Mt8» Vallotson's violent 
opposition to it^ had crept out in the town ; 
Dr. Yallotson, mentioning the circum- 
stance at home, had done so with a ten- 
tatiTO and guUty ait whteh left little 
doubt 88 to how the rumour had been 
started. And the doctor — his vpife Icint,^ 
absolutely unapproachable on the subject 
— had the matter mentioned to him on 
all handa. To find that the view taken 
by his interlocutor?, one and all, was his 
own view, was, with a man of Dr. Yallot- 
aon'a temperament^ to inflame his opinion 
into an irritable opinionativeness which was 
all the more sore and self conscious inas- 
much as practical expression was denied it. 
On thia partieolar Augnat day an ineident 
had occoned which had put the final touch 
to that sense of resentment nnd reprobation 
which bad been swelling in him during the 
past tbkee weeka; and it waa hurrying him 



on to an act to which perhaps nothing elae 
could have nerved him. 

'He poahed open the gate that led into 
his own garden, heated in body and con< 
eiderably over-heated in mind, and saw his 
wife just disappearing through the open 
hall door. Ih*. YaUotaon qoiekened hia 
steps and followed her. Mrs. Yallotaon 
was half-way upstairs when he entered the 
house, and he went on after her to her 
room. Jnat within the thieahold he paused, 
a trifle nervously. Mrsi. Yallotaon was 
standing; motionless on the other side of 
the room, with her back towards him. 
•* Addaide, my dea r - — * * 
Dr. Yallotson had bagan with a& acoen- 
tuation of his usual pompousness which 
might have been intended to conceal a tremu- 
lonaneaa wfaieh, now that he f onnd himaelf in 
his wife's presence, asserted itself; but he waa 
cut short. It had not occurred to him as pos- 
sible that Mrs. Yallotson should not have 
heard his step aa he followed, bat ap- 
parently such was the case. At the first 
sound of his voice she started violently, 
turning fiercely in the direction from which 
it came. 

" Who is it t" ahe said roughly. " "What 
is itr' Then aa though hnr jarred per- 
ceptions were gradually settling down, she 
seemed to become aware of her husband's 
presence, and a flash oi violent anger zoahed 
over her face. 

"Why couldn't yon call me, Robert?" 
she exclaimed. " What do you mean by 
coming up behhid me like that? Dcnh 
you know this time that I don't like 
that kind of thin^ ! Are my wishea of 
any consequence, or are they not 1 " 

The Tehemenea with whidi ahe apoke 
was so sudden, so unexpected, so extra- 
ordinarily disproportionate to the occasion, 
that for the instant Dr. Yullotson could 
only gaze at her helplessly, while the reao- 
lution with which he was armed trembled 
in the balance. The instant passed ; the 
flagrant injustice of her indignation added 
its weight to the charges already formolatad 
in his mind against her; and pmdenea 
went to the winds. He drew himself up, 
inflating his chest portentously as Mrs. 
Yallotaon continned with the aame inex- 
plicable passion: 

" Wliat do you want ? If there's any- 
thing you want done, why can't you go to 
Conataneet I can't aee after oTerything. 
I never get a moment to myself from 
morning until night. WTiat is it I " 

"If you will allow me to speak," 
returned Dr. Yallotaon, with that indignant 
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trembling of tone which invariably oharaC' 
tensed his rare encounters with his wife, 
" I will explain in. a reiy few words. I 
merelj waat a few mitra W fl(mT«vati(»i 
frith yoa, md I mUj iail to bm ihalili. is 
such an unreasonaiUttMiqaMk!' 
« Well,. go aa." 

Br. VallolnNi j^mnA bis fihsMt^d 

continued. 

"The subject is not a pleasant one," he 
said, but I ,feel. it my duty to open it. I 
cannot longer Btand by to wateh eonduct 
whieh. I — and not I idoiM^-eonsider mis- 
taken to the last degrof*, without ofiFerint,' 
some slight projbest. .1 — I allude to the 
matter of your hsoUin't engflgemont* 

As he came at lest to the point and atoad 
rommittpfl, Dr. Vallotson had grown nervous, 
liustered, and conset^uently yiolsnt. And 
aa he uttered, hia last words it seemed as 
though all the feeling of the moment had 
passed suddenly from the flushed, furious 
woman to the little self-conscious, agitated 
man. As though a sudden pall had been 
dropped over it, every shade of expression 
fa i^ed from Mrs. Vallotf? n's face ; every 
trace of the burning colour died away, 
except where it liogf red on her cheeks m 
two faint patches ^ led. Her pallor waa 
ashen ; tljere were heavy shadows imdor 
her eyes ; and, seen thus in repose, th ore was 
a drawn £xity o£ expression in every line 
of her face. She looked Uke a wonum 
consumed day and night by some hidden 
torture, and pet to resdst itB jeaTiSgea with 
the last breath in her body. 

She tnxnecl ddibeiately away. 

" I will Dot.heac <lie anbjeot mautlaned," 
she said. 

Under ordinary oiicumstaAces her tone 
would have tenoniaated the wmveraatioii; 
its only effect now was to add the iatoxica- 
tiog sense of reckless daring to Dr. 
Yallotson's unusual emotions. 

"Paidon me, my dea^" he aaidgntndi- 
loquentlj, **l>at I have something to say 
on the subject to which I must request 
you to listen. I feel that the time has 
come when we muBt anive at an under- 
standing." 

" I will not hear the suhject nientioned," 
She spoke in preci.sely the same mea- 
sured, inexoiaUe tone, and tiie blood 
hegfn to boQ impotently'in Dr. Vallotion'a 
veins. 

*< But the subject is mentioned," he said. 
"It is mentioned in evwy house in 
Alnehester. Every one in Alncheater is 

coTivprsant with every detail of the arrange- 
ments except ourselves. Something has 
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occurred this morning which has brought 
to a point beyond which I cannot suffer it 
to pass unmentiooed the very painful 
oonoem under whicAi, I haim> labonnd' for 
some time.^ He paused, reinforcing himsel f 
with a wave of his pocket-handkerchief. 
V I will not attempt to point out to you 
whit.my chagrin has. been," h» eofttiotted, 
"X will not enlarge upon the painful 
impT<^Hf»ion produced upon the whole city. 
I will simply ask you, Adelaide, whether 
you consider it seemly that I should have 
to be informed of the date fixed for the 
mnrn'f^ge of your brother at the hsods of 
one of my own p^ient:) 1 " 

Die Ydlotson's emotion faadi teuehed its 
oonsnnnnation at last. He hid risen to bis 
climax with all that swelling di_^nity of 
tone which keen personal sense of 
humiliation can pfoduce, and he waited 
majestically for its effect. 

No eH'ect whsteret seemed to hare- been 
produced. 

Mrs. VaUoteon did not turn round. 
'The medianicsl mof^emente wilii which she 

was smoothing out her gloves had stopped 
suddenly, but that was all. At last, when 
her husband was beginning to doubt 
whether shs kid undentood his wmds, 

she spoke. 

" Wbenr' she said. 

Xtie word revived Dr. Vallotson's courage. 
*' When 9 " heretnsned wlth pained severity. 
" When indeed, Adelaide ! I have only to 
ask you what could be more deplorable 
than the necessity for such a question ! It 
is>to take plaee on the tciith of September. 
The hafbrn^ itiuM comes to me through Miss 
Baines, who heard it indirf c.tly from 
Archdeacon i?rench, who is to perform the 
oeremony.** 

There was no answer. For a moment 
Mrs. Vftllotson stood absolutely motionless ; 
then the movement of hei fin^cs began 
again in sileBee. 

The silenee seemed to Di: Tallotsoik to 
give him the advantage. 

"1 feel," he said loftily, ''that the 
deplorable incident forms a crisis, at which 
it is absolutely necessary that the matter 
should be represented tn you in ii-^ true 
l^ht. I have had some little opportunity 
of observing how this— this tvnly deplorable 
bceach between yoaraelf and North Bkan- 
slon is lookt.'d upon by our neigbbnurs, and 
I cannot but know that your conduct in 
the matter— dietatediathe first inslance^ as 
I am well aware, by a high sene-ol duty— 
is condemned. It is generally agreed that 
your original protest is much to he applauded, 
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but that (he time has oraie foi feoon- 

ciliation." 

Dr. Vallotson paused. He was out of 
breath, and he was alto rather nenrona 
To be allowed to deliver himself witli ut 
let or hindxancp, not what he had 

expected. Being prepared fur reeeDtment, 
el)8QlQte pttssinty had diseonoerted him 
strangely ; and the end of his speech had 
been characterised with a conciliatory tone 
which had developed in spite of himself. 
He waited a moimskt^ tvemolonsly expec- 
tant, but no word or sign came from his 
wife, even to indicate that she had heard 
him. He went on persuasively and tenta- 
tively. 

" The marriage in itaeU is hardly one 
which we need deplore," he said, " Indeed, 
I may say that it is not destitute of ad van 
tages. Nor do I see that anythbg is gained 
by a quarrel on the subject. It will create 
one of tho^o ffirrily breaches so much to be 
regretted, but it will hardly influence events. 
' Patdoa my vemanding you, my dear, that 
you cannot prevent the marriage/' 

Again I 'r. Vallotson stopped, and again 
his words were followed by a blank silence. 
Mn, Vallotaon'a lips wne eomptvased to a 
thin gtey line, and the sombreness of her 
eyea seNned to shut in a sullen, nnyiddi^g 
defiance. 

'* So what do you think, my love 1 
continued Dr. Yalloteon, with a OOmfort- 
ablen ess of tone which was not quite so certain 
or BO genuine as it might have been. " Pon't 
you think now that it would be as well to 
bury the past^and withdraw your opposition? 
If you were to lan up to London and see 
them — that would be a very pleasant plan, it 
seems to me. A nice Uttle change like 
that Would do you good. Ton eould, of 
course, make Ixidy Karslalcp nnderptand, 
if you thoupht well, what were your fir.st 
feelings on the subject. And ilieii you 
might stay in town for the wedding. I 
dare ^ay Uonnie would like to go with 
you." 

For the first time since he had introduced 
the aubjeet, Ifca^ Yallotflon tinned to her 
husband ; turned wiUl » aodden lOQgh 
force that startled him. 

" I dare say she would," ahe said, in a 
hoarse, abrupt voice. '* But aha will have 
to do without it 1 You're talking nonaenia, 

and I'm busy ! " 
« You wiU not go I" 
••No." 

There was that in the monoayBaUebafove 

•which Dr. Vallotaon's courage ooaed away. 
He did not aigue the point. 



NOTES ON FAMILIAR FOOD. 

We pride ourselves on being an eminenUy 
yir.ii-tical people, not logical, not elo^c and 
arc luate leaaoners, but plain and matter-of- 
fact. , 

Well, let na see how we ahow our 
common sense. Our Coiinty Councils are 
now teaching cooking, and very intelligent 
and clever women are commissioned to 
show how food ia to he cooked. They aie 
usually supplied with the most costly and 
elaborate apparatus, which only the kitchens 
of the rich commonly contain ; and then 
the teacher eeta forth hefoce women, whoae 
husbands earn a pound a week, the charms 
of plain cooking — plain enon^b, no doubt^ 
the chefs of some Dukes woul 1 call it^ but 
ridieulonsly costly and inappropriate withal 
in any working man's humble abode. 
Butter and new-laid eggs figure largely, 
and as the teacher has not to pay for them, 
she waxes doqnent and inabts upon andi a 
lavish use of both, that were her lessons 
generally acted upon there would soon be a 
mighty famine in the land. But the poor, 
dont come; the tfoh can do without each 
teaching, for others do their work; and 
only a few ladies in the middle classes with 
very enquiring minds put in an appearance. 
" Let the teacher," mid a poor woman, 
*< come to my house and show me how to 
cook there, and then I shall be obliged 
to her." Here is the test of good cheap 
cooking — to cojk with little money; a 
small, smoking fire; a miserable oven; a 
conpln of saucepan?, and no scales ; and 
sometimes more mouths to feed than food 
to put into them. 

The certainty and rapidity with which 
the vast population of the United Kingdom 
is fed i? too familiar and taken too much 
03 a mutttr of course to need any remarks, 
hat it waa not alwaya ao. When the 
population was only one-fourteenth of its 
present density famines were common, and 
the superabundance of one place could 
aeldom be drawn npon to aapplement the 
deficit of another. In the closing year of 
Edward the Third, when there was land 
enough to give every family a large farm 
almost for the aaking, there waa wide* 
apread miaeiy, and at times actual des- 
titution — so bad was the cultivation of the 
country, so great the difficulty of atoring 
and removing food to diatant places. The 
most fertile districts could not then have 
f;irri(;!d a population as dense as that of the 
wildest mountain regionaof Walesin oxirday. 
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Does any one ever doabl the regularity 
of his daily meals ? Who ever heard of a 
dearth of the necessaries of life) Were 
supplies to ron short, the telegraph would 
apprise the whole world of oar need, and 
in a few hoTjrs IniHlreds of vessels would 
be on their ivny with abundant supplies ; 
and should our population go on multi- 
plying, as nnfortimatdj it asemt Ukoly to 
do, thafe is no gRMmd to hn an in 
sufficiency as long as we avoid war with 
the other great naval Powers. Were we 
ao mifortimate at to find oonalvas tnTolTod 
in hostilities with Fnuiea or America, we 
might feel the pinch of hnrccr and be 
at.Hrvcd into submission ; and then we 
might learn the value of cheap food, and 
not toin with diagoat from fhoaa aimple 
and abundant aoppUea whieb Natora has 
provide<ll for us. 

Do we, for example, make enough of 
eggs t The leetnre on eggs given a few years 
ago by Mr. Simmonds hefom the Society 
of Arts, deserved careful consideration. 
Eggs, he thought;, were a neglected mine of 
wealth. They are the one article of agri- 
enltnnl prodaee lor whidi thora li an nn- 
limited demand, and perhaps the only one 
in which we might defy foreign competition. 
They not only mean money, but they com- 
mand prieea— BO, at least, the Ifietontr aaid 
— that admit of profit compared with which 
beef and mutton are of secondary im- 
portance, and wheat barely worth mention- 
ing. Hens lay eggs which, if not made 
of gold, aie oapableof being turned into it, 
when they can bo retailed, all the yo ir 
round, at little short of a penny apiece, 
while the eggs of ducks bring still higher 
prioea. Eggs are a perfect meal in them- 
selves; OTorything neeesaaiy to the support 
of human life being contained in thera 
in the proper proportions and the most 
palatable form. Plain boiled thej are 
wholesome, although masters of French 
cookery tell us that it is possible to dress 
them in more than five hundred different 
ways, all not only economical, but whole- 
some. No healthy appetite ever rejected 
an egg in some guise ; it is the most con- 
centrated form of nutriment, and served up 
in the most pleasant fashion, whole nations 
rarely tonehiug any other animal food. Kings 
eat them pidn as rea 1 i 1 \ is do their bum bl< st 
tribesmen. Nay, after the victor}' of Muhl- 
dorf, when the Kaiser Ludwig sat at meat 
with his burggrafs and great captains^ he 
determined on a piece of Inznry : ** one e^ 
to every man, and two to the ezcellenUy 
valiant Schwepperman." 



Far mora than fish, eggs are the seholar's 

fare ; thoy contain phosphorus, wbich is 
brain food, and sulphur, which discfiarges 
many functions in the economy ; and they 
are the best nntriment for ehildrsn, for tiiey 
comprise everything necessary to the growth 
of the youthful frame. Eggs are not food 
only; they are also medicine. The white 
is a most nsefol application to bnms^ and 
the oil from the yolk is regarded by the 
Russians a« an almost rairaculons salve for 
cuts, bruises, and scratches. A raw egg, 
swallowed in time, will detach a fish-bone 
stuck in the throat, and the white of two 
renders a dosn of corr i?ive sublimate as harm- 
leas as calomel; they strengthen theconsump 
tive, invigorate the feeble, and render the most 
susceptiUe almost proof against janndiee in 
its most malignant forms. They can also 
be drank in the shape of that "egg-flip" 
which aostaina the oratorical efforts of the 
modem statesman. The msiits of eggs do 
not end here. In France wine darifiers use 
more than eighty millions a year, and the 
Alsatians make away with fully thirty- 
eight millions in calico printing and in 
dreasing tiie leather nsed in making the 
finest French kid gloves. Finally, they 
may almost without trouble be converted 
into fowl^ which are profitable to the seller 
and wdcmne to the buyer. Eren egg- 
shells are Taloable, for allopath and homeo- 
path alike regard them as the purest 
carbonate of lime. 

In spite of these facto, it is humiliating 
that an artide of commeres^ to produce 
which requires hardly any cipital, and 
\vhich is saleahlo in any quantity, is so 
Utile attended to that the supply is m 
England altogether unequal to the demand. 
How many eggs are laid in the Biitish 
Islands can only be roughly conjectured. 
According to the latest agricultural returns 
there are, in the United Eangdom, twenty 
million barndoor fowls, though, as the 
poultry owned by cottagers were not, except 
in Ireland, included, the return must be 
much under the mark, and twenty-five 
millions might be nearer tiie number. If 
we deduct permanent non-layers, in the 
shape of male birds, and the eleven millions 
which reach the market as poultry for the 
table, the remainder represent sitting hens 
and chicken. Some fowls lay two hundred 
and twenty eggs a year, others do not crive 
a third of that number. But if each hen 
is credited with one hundred eggs, tiiere 
should be at least six hundred millions of 
eggs from our home fowl-houses. This 
prodigious number is trifling compared with 
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the quantity actually required, for if the 
egg eaters of the United Kingdom are put 
at twenty-five millions, it would only ad- 
mit d each one having twenty-four per 
annum, and that is far under the mark. 
Many middle-clasa families use at breakfast 
and for cooking a hundred a week, while 
confwtionere, hotels, teetftonnts, and many 
other miscellaneous consumers must every 
day get through four or five times as many, 
to say nothing of the cratefole absorbed in 
many arts and mannfaetares. In a single 
photographic establishment two millions are 
used every year; while the number in 
calico printing, leather dressing, and, we 

; believe, booklwdiDg processes must almost 
exceed the number nsed as food. How are 
the wants of Britain supplied 1 Our eggra 
are not manufactured, as an ingenious myth 
some years ago affirmed was tbB case. The 

i simple explanation is thaifhey are imported. 
The extent to which they are brought across 
the sea is shown by the fact that last year 

I we paid Hum million ponnds to foreign 
farmers for eggi^ every pound of which 
might have remained a£ home for the 
British agriculturist's benefit An annual 

) outlay of three millions of pounds means 

t that thift eggs for which this was paid must 
have come into our ports at the rate of 
more than three millions- and a quarter on 
every working day. To this branch of the 
British commissarial France eontrilmtes 
most laigelj, Qennanj and Belgium coming 
next. 

Every year these importations are in 
\ creasing — the number brought from the 
Continent in 1865 only being a third of 
that of a year or two ago, and this enormous 
number does not include the eggs of ducks, 
geeee, and turkeys, or of plovsns and other 
wild birds, for which high prices are in- 
, variably given. Calculating one penny as 
the average price for an egg, although this 
is a very high estimata much above whole- 
sale prices, a person whose statistics do 
not seem open to objection reckons the 
* total cost of our egg supply at neairly six 
million seven hnndiied thousand pounds. 
I Leaving out the tons of fowls which are 
I imported, it is certain that if our farmers 
would bestir themselves, not one farthing 
need go out ci tiie kingdom to pnxehase 
eggs, and they might pocket the three 
'; millions which the peasant farmers of 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
diaw from us. Uttle capital is required ; 
for great fowl-farms have never paid, unless 
the hens have a large extent of waste land 
to roam over. If confined in a narrow 



space they are apt, as the proprietor of 
the town fowl-house knows to his cost, 
to sicken and die, and in auy case their 
laying &ll8 off. The vast quantities brought 
from the Continent are collected by travel- 
ling higglers from peasant farmers and 
cottagers, and it is to' this class, if the 
Allotment Ad pioves workable^ tiial wa 
must look for a diminution of our imports 
of fowls and eggs. Plenty of farms are 
at present unlet^ which might be utilised 
for fowl fottening and egg producii^ The 
grain-growing farmer does not care much 
for flocks of hens, geese, and turkeys ; they 
destroy, he declares, more than they are 
worth. Bat hi many instances^ the soil 
of some of those Engliali farms which are 
going out of cultivation is too indifferent 
to grow wheat or barley, although admirably 
fitted for ponltij rearing and egg producing. 
Many tracts in the Highlands, good neither 
for sheep nor game, might be utilised for 
fowl rearing with some prospect of greater 
(oofit than from growing oats. In some 
parts of Surrey and Sussei^ fowl fattening 
for the London market has recently greatly 
extended, but little intelligent enterprise 
is displayed in obtaining the best layers, 
although the greatest possible differences 
exist in the size and quality of eggs. A 
fowl which lays two hundred and twenty 
eggs per annum is exceptional, but even 
in Invemess-shire, one hundred and tiuity- 
five to one hundred and fifty per annum 
are a common return from a single good 
hen. A score of Irish eggs weigh under 
two pounds, while the same number of 
good Dorkings weigh six ounces more. 
These facts ought to encourage home 
growers, and teadi them the value of care- 
ful seleetioD. 

While on the subject of agriculture, 
what a contrast there was between the 
price of wheat in 1806 and that in 1892 i 
The books of the late Mr. Bnckle, who 
at Michaelmas, 1805, took possession of 
Barton Farm, in Whippingham Parish, 
Isle of Wight, teach some curious lessons, 
lb. Wbitmaisb, the outgoing tenant^ 
summer-fallowed a field of forty acres 
for wheat, for this he was allowed 
fifty pounds ; this was sown in due season 
and yielded forty loads of marketaUs 
com, the latter was sold at forty pounds 
per load 1 Her Majesty is now the owner 
of Barton as part of the Osborne Estate; 
at the beginning of the century it belonged 
to Lady Isabella Blashford, who appears 
on the books of 1815. At the date named, 
a load of wheat would buy a team of good 
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cart-horses, whilo swedes were just b-gin- 
ning to be grown by a few of the most 
enterprising fannen in the Ifiland. 

But even in tfatt good old days fanning 
bad its drawbacks, as a curious letter which 
recently appeared in one of the Dorset 
papers will thaw. The writer says : " I 
happened to live aixty years ago at Bryants- 
puddle, a pait of the parish adjoining 
Tolpuddle, where my futlier waa a farmer. 
As a child I can well remember our anxiety 
leat ir« should be amongst the number of 
the victims to fire which was threatened to 
all farmers. The rioters were not men, as 
at preaeut, waiitiug to work, only eight 
honit a day, but were for iMPeaking to pieees 
all machines likely to supersede manual 
labour on the farm, especially the newly- 
invented threshing machines. These men 
were very well aatiafied wi& their Tery 
poor wages of eight shillings a week, and 
were afraid they would be deprived even of 
these. Arson was at that time a common 
edffle in Donet, and not long after a youth, 
named Christopher Wilkinc, was hanged at 
Dorchester for arson at Br Id port. People 
did not much commiserate the rioters.**. 

Clmely allied with fuming ie the game 
tcade. 1 ahaU not pretend to dkcim the 
justioe or injustice of the game laws ; it 
.cannot, howevei| be denied by any one who 
has Ured in a distriet aboimding in well* 
stocked preserves, that they provide abiin* 
dant well-paid employment for gamekeepers 
and wat<iier^ a ready market to the 
farmers for a Tsst amoimt of produce, and 
that liberal compensation u generally given 
to tenants whose crops suffer from the 
depredations of game. Moreover, land 
near the coverta lets for much less than 
Oitiieff land equally good. " The trade in 
game is a strange one," wrote Mr. Georg * 
Dodd, in his " Food of London," a most 
instructive and, at the time when it was 
first published in 1856, a most exhaustive 
work. The foreign game and poultry trade 
with this country is now posilively gigantic. 
We imported a year or two ago, in splendid 
condition, one million two hundred thou- 
sand fowls, five hundred thousand ptarmigan, 
two hundred thousand black game, above 
ten tkuuaaud paikidges, and over one 
million wild duclcs. Tha vast bulk of all 
this comes from Russia, but immense 
shipments, e?p>"eiany of duck^, come from 
Korway and Kuilaud, while the Dominion 
. will probably soon send us large quantities. 

To contrast these figures with those 
given by Mr. Dodd thirty-five years ago in 
the " Food of London " is startling. The 



quantities of girae then annu t'^y l in 
JS^ewgate and Leadenhall markets were 
ab(mt one million eight hundred and fifty 
thoiuand native and foreign head, and of 
this total eight hundred and fifty thousand 
were rabbits. Larks came next, giving an 
average of one hundred thousand, p irtridges 
touched <me hundred and fifty thousand, 
and pheasants only sixty-four thousand ; 
grouse ekiod at fifty-seven thousand, while 
snipe went up to one hundred and seven 
thousand, and ranging between a maximum 1 
of forty thousand and a minimum of ten 
thousand came plover^, woodcocV, widgeon, 
and teal. The hares iu those days were a 
little over <me hundred thousand; and 

Newgate had also the credit of se^in:^ fnrly 
thoii-j'ind stor.e of venison a year. Foreign 
game was beginning to reach us, while the 
trade in O^t^ rabbits, killed and skinned 
in Belgium, was rapidly growing. Still 
more curious cargoes occasionally arrived. 
Thus, in 1856, a shipment of seventeen 
thousand quails was made atCivitaYeeefaia 
to Llyerpool, whence the little strangers 
were conveyed' by rail to London. It must 
be remembered that large though the 
consumption of game was when the "Food 
of London" was written, the tilKle was, 
comparatively speaking, in its infancy. 
Only twenty years before the publication 
of tiiis remarkable book the sale of game 
was illegal, and it was only with extreme 
ri-?k, with the help of iri'tny a sly devic*^, 
that it could reach the m^irkuts at all. The 
grim shadow of William Rufos and the [ 
Forest Laws continued to frown on the 
dinner-tables of the middle classes. Down 
to the accession of William the Fourth, a 
heavy property qualificati(m was required 
for the right to kill game, and fearful 
penalties were inflicted on unqualified 
persons for kiiliog game, and for having 
engines for snaring it, or even for being in 
the poeeeaaton of game. The laws against 
poaching are still striug-'ut enough, !jut 
they are not so barbarously tyrannical and 
inhuman as they were two generations ago. 
Although by the Act of William the Fourth ! 
every person who had taken out a certificate 
was entitled to shoot g;imf». su'lijei't to the 
law of tcttSpaBS, which inuludbd the pro- 
hibition to kill <m public roads and high- 
ways, it was not until the passing of the 
Acta Victoria the First and Second, that _ 
permission was granted to sull game, ihe 
dealers being required to take out an 
annual license. Up to thi$ time the most 
extraordinary subterfuges had bicn resortrd 
to, to evade the law. iievertiieless, in 
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t=p^te of the penal clause", there was little 
(litticulty in obtaining a hare or a pheasant 
for dinner, but when the bill was made out 
the ban mw diat^ged as a " lion " and the 
pb''a'?ant as an "eap]*," or something 
equally ingenious. From this underhand 
method of game dealing probably arose one 
of onr stnmgeflfe nationml peotiHwittM^ but 
fine that most diners-out would be reluctant 
to change. "We am said to be the only 
civilised nation that invariably, and from 
prefemnea, Mte game "high," and wood- 
cock and venison in an almost putrid 
condition. The reason for what might 
otherwise be condemned as a depraved 
taste emong English epicurea is, that in tbe 
last omtoiy the nohUity efid the squire- 
archy were often gr^tly puzzled to know 
what to do with the game they shotw They 
oottld not eat pheatante, partridges, and 
batea eveiy day ; had they done so, satiety, 
or perhaps blood poisoning, would have 
resulted. Even fat haunch of venison ami 
ireniaon pasty cloy after a while. They 
miglit mttke presentB to their neighbours, 
but their Mpighbours were prinf^ipnlly nobl;:- 
mea and squires with ample preserves. 
80 the game was smui'g'ed up to London, 
and " swapped " for fish, and the fishmongers 
in the course of business sold it to rich 
merchauts and professional families with 
no preserves of their own. But during it) 
sojourn in the squiM's larder, its abode in 
the lumbering waggon which brought it to 
the metropulis, and it5 residence in the 
hshmonger's cellar, it had usually become 
exeeedingly '*higb/' and tbe goaimet 
classes in time becamo as fond of high 
game as Goorge the First was of bad 
oysters, iiia ^lajesty could get no others 
in Hanover, and bad to be aatiafied with 
what he could get; and his middle-class 
subjects were, as regards game, in the same 
predicament, and when they wanted to eat 
game, bad to be oontent witik it deeidedly 
high. Working-dass people are, as a rule, 
not fonder of game than they are of claret. 
Our domestic servants will neither eat the 
(me nor diink tbe other, and their pre- 
judioca aie ahiued bj tbaelaHee &om which 
they are drawn. The poor man and his 
family, however, delight in rabbits, iiunny 
bcaled, '*einolheied in onions," loast, baked, 
hashed, (» in a pie, is a viand of which 
tho^e whose lot it is to labour with their 
hands never tire ; and rabbits are cheap. 

Hate is not popular; it will not boil 
soft; it is a dark, dry, and unattractive meat, 
which if it be roasted must be lubricateii 
and basted with large quantities of fat 



before it eats tenderly, and jnctging is far 
too expensive, difficult, and tedious for the 
poor man's limited resources. It makes 
admirable soup, bttt the poor man'a wife 
remains hopelei*?]y in the dark aa to the 
preparntion of any soup except k^ttlo broth, 
which fieems to consist mainly of hot water. 
It is among the upper elasees— the genteel 
section of society— that those are found who 
would be affected by a diminution of the 
game supply. The habitual eating of game 
baa eome to be a regular part of the 
scheme of modern civilisation, wbiidl likes 
snowy napery, bright plate, shining crystal, 
and pretty flowers on its dinner-table. A 
little dinner of six is not complete withont 
a dish of game before the eweeta and 
cheese ; nay, at much smaller symposia, at 
dinners, perhaps, at which the only guests 
are husband and wife, or a eonple of friendu, 
the pi&ce de rfaiatanee is often a pheasant, 
a partridge, a grouse, a brace of. woodcock, 
or a wild duck, instead of a joint 
lliotiiands <ii people with modraate in- 
comes and without any wish to be extrava- 
gant, likf to live " nicely," and to tbis 
very numerous class any diminution in the 
supply of game would be a serious 
grievance. 

Another dainty, which is getting much 
dearer, and threatening to become almost 
too dear for any pockets but the longest and 
the best filled, is the oyster. Whatever the 
reason may be, the price has gone steadily 
up, and now a (Ii)zen CG>^t little less than 
half a huiidred did a generation ago. 
Oysters are a favourite diab, and though so 
dear and so little satiffying there are still 
plenty of peoide who do not hi?sita!;e to buy 
them, though to eat Ihem is almost like 
eating money. Game is a real food, bat the 
oyster can hardly claim to be more than a 
condiment or a flavourer; to make it a 
substantial part oi the diet or even of a 
single meal a day, would mean an oallay 
that no middledass family eould eon- 
template without dismay. 

Dr. Baster, according to Dr. Johnson, 
thought tlui Boman fondness for ovsters 
was a sanitary a&Sii " Living oysters, ' says 
Dr. fiasler, "are endowed with proper 
medicinal virtues; they nourish wonder- 
fully and aolidt rest ; for be who saps on 
oysiers is wont on that night to sle^p 
placidly ; and to the valetudinary afflicted 
with a weak stomach, oppressed with 
phlegm or bile, eight, ten, or twelve raw 
oysters in a morning, or one hour before 
dinner, is more healing than any drag that 
the apothecary can compound." Tnis 
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fashion of sharpening the appetite for 
dinner continues to the present day, and it 
is not uncommon, in a hospitable house, to 
be pressed to take a few oystem before 
dinner ; but that an oyster eupper promotes 
sound and refreshing sleep admits of 
serious doubt, while as for the medicinal 
▼tine of tbis tempting molliii^ tiuti too is 
most imptobable. 

Fresh oysters aie confessedly delicious, 
but oysters that haye been kept some days ! 
Our own George the First^ as we have 
mentioned above, fg teid to bave been 
inordinately fond of — well — high oysters. 
His an gust Majesty could not get fresh 
oysters at Hanover, so he was fain to be 
eontent with what he eould get, and it was 
not the fault of his cooks that when they 
reached his table the oysters were in such a 
state that our modem food inspectors would 
nnhentatingly have condemned them as 
unfit for human food; but the King did 
not mind, and bad bis fill of bis iavoiiiite 
mollusc. 

To come to something which modem 
aeienee no longer reekons to be a food— I 
mean alcohol — a good deal of enrious in- 
formation is to 1:6 picked up as to the 
amount got through in civilised countries. 
A peenliaiify of alcohol certainly is that in 
all ages and in almost all eoimtii^a it has 
found many votaries. In some shape or 
another alcohol is used by nearly all classes 
in all parts of the civilised world, and there 
seems to be no limit to the quantity that 
can be got tbioi^|b, only ffwva the means to 
purchase it. 

Recent official calculations show that in 
the United States the consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits fell fzom eighty million gallons 
in 1870 to gpyenty-six millions in 1888, in 
spite of an increase of twenty millions in the 
population, and a sliii greater proportionate 
increase in the national wealth; bnt the 
consumption of wine rose from twelve 
million gallons in 1870 to thirty-six millions 
in 1888; and of malt liquor, from two 
hundred and fire million gallons in 1870 
to seven hundred and sixty-seTon mUlions 
in 1888. From this it would appear that 
a very remarkable change is goinp; on in 
the habits of liie people, and that whilst 
the consumption of spirits is deeressing, 
that of wine and beer is largely on the 
increase. The greater wealth of the States 
accounts for the larger consumption of 
wine, the most eostfy of all alcoholic 
bsTeiages in cold countries. In France the 
consumption of spirits has greatly in- 
creased since 1871. In England there was, 
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for a few years, thanks perhaps in part to 
Sir Benjamin Richardson, a marked de- 
crease in the outlay on all sorts of in- 
Unieating liqQOfi» bat the last few yean 
have again shown an increase. In Ger- 
many the use of spirits is stationary, but 
that of beer has increased, and possibly the 
larger eonsamption of beer in the States 
may be mainly dne to the immenso numb r 
of Germans now settled in America. The 
difficulty of making any comparison between 
country and country, and class and class, is 
due to every nation having intozieating 
beverages to which it is addicted, and these 
ditfer greatly in their percentage of alcohol. 
The annual consumption oi winein the whole 
of Europe is one thooiand nine bandied and 
ninety-one million gallons; of beer and cider, 
two thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
hve millions ; of spirits, three hundred and 
forty-two millions. This is equal to the 
consumption of flva hundred and twenty- 
three million gallons of alcohol, or 1*6 
gallons per head. The amount consumed 
lu the United States is equivalent to 1 '2 
gallons ; in Canada to 1*0 gallons; and in 
Australia to I*S gallofis per head. Thase 
figures are curious and suggestive. In ex- 
planation of the large cuusuoiplion of ai> 
oohol in France, it might be argued, if we 
did not know in other ways that there had 
been an enormous increase in the con- 
sumption of intoxicant", that wine is 
commonly used there at ail meals^ whereas 
tea, coffee, and other liquids, aw taken in 
many other countries. The Freneh dram- 
shops have enormously increased in number, 
and insanity and intemperance have in- 
creased with them, and Frendi writers an 
recognising the dangers that threaton their 
fatherland. These facta throw a lurid 
light on the fallacious reports so generally 
circulated as to the sobriety of wine-drinking 
ooontries, unless we assnme, as perhaps we 
are justified in doiog, that in wine-drinking 
countries total abstinence is almost unheard 
of, all grown-up people drinking moderately, 
whilo in England we baTO millions of 
piactical abstainers to set against a vast 
army of intemperate men and women. 

The economic aspect is no less important. 
Mr. Mulhall gives some comparative in- 
formation, but as he reckons only the cost 
"in bond," exclusive of the duties which, 
in Engldud for instance, are very high, and 
make the national Drink Jjiii look excessively 
large, his estimate very much understates 
the amount actually paid by the consumer, 
who in the United Kingdom contributes 
thirty millions a year to the revenue. 
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The conditions are so diverse in these 
countries, that any osefol comparison is 
impossibly but we htm s signifiesnt fact 
when we compare the two great brandies of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The Briton is said 
to spend twice as much on alcohol as the 
AoMriean; this may be aecmate^ though 
most trarellers would fancy, and perhaps 
correctly, that the latter drinks as freely as 
the former, and in some districts much 
more fieely. This appaient eontradiction 
may be due to the lower price of stimulants 
or to sjfatematie efasion of da!ky in the 
SUtes. 

The yearly drink bills of Europe, the 
United States, Canada, and Australia are 
reckoned to be as follows, thoagh the 
figures are probably not mathematically 
accurate, and can only be the rudest 
approximations. 

For two thousand and seventeen million 
gallons of wine, one hundred and sixty -seven 
million pounds ; for three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-lour million gallons of 
beer, cif^cr, and pnrry, t^vo hundred and 
forty miiiion pounds ; for four hundred 
and twenty million gallons of spirits, eighty- 
five million pounds. The cost d in- 
toxicants in these countries may therefore 
be estimated at the lowest to reach four 
hundred and ninety-two million pounds I 

But even witbm the United Kingdom 
there are remarkable differences, as may be 
seen by compannrr tlie figures of 1885, 
when the consumption of beer in England 
was thirfy-two gallons per head, in Scotland 
■ixteec, and in Ireland sixteen ; the con- 
sumption of cider in England 0*4, and 
none at all in the other two countries; 
the otmsnmption of spirits in Eng^d 0*6, 
in Scotland 1-9, in Ireland 1 ; the con- 
sumption of wine 0"5 in England, 0 5 in 
Scotland, and 0*2 in Ireland. The English 
drinker's partiality for beer end the Scotch 
and the Irish drinker s preference for spirits 
is clearly shown. When these amounto are 
converted into their equivalents of alcohol, 
we see that Ireland consumes least — 1*4 
gallons per head, Scotland comes next with 
1-6, and England heads the list with 2-13 
gallons of alcohol for each man, woman, 
and child of the population ; this, by a 
carious and undesigned coincidence, is just 
under one ounce a day per head, the 
quantity which so many medical authorities 
assume can be safely taken — the physio- 
logical quantity of whieh the country has 
heard so much of late years. Children 
seldom touch alcohol, most women take 
little, and many men do not take any at 



all ; so that the habitual consumers of 
alcohol, whether they drink to excess or 
not, get through threo or four times the 
amount which the leading medical sntho- 
ritiee assert should not be exceeded. 



SBB jm FLOW. 
Up at yom «T9.J9, my cUrlloft whsM Am gnat Hdai 

ebb aud llow, 

Where the tall cross fact^is the wUd WSSt wiad, Slid 

the early snowdrops blow. 
Up at your grave, my darling^ tlw attp* gnm wcsC 

and slow, 

The dim eyes scarcely i«» fbe wavw wliara tho gmtt 

tides ebb sad How. 
The flan are dull to the music where the great tide.? 

ebb ami flow, 

The crash of the rollers lacks the sj>cll they wove me 
long ago. 

So inauy iiopes have failed me, so many dreams lie 
low, 

Shiee T left yoar rest npoa tbe Head where the gnat 

tides ebb aod How. 
Yet one thing asTer altars, as the great tides ebb aad 

flow. 

As I loved you then, T lovsyott DOW, and ill Heatm, 
my dear, you know. 



MIL DUI>D£L'S TEMPIATIOiT. 

A OOMPLBH BXOBT. 

" Please, sir," said my olerk, " thne's a 
man wants to see you." 

** Is there, Toby 1 " said I, rousing my- 
self somewhat nnwiUingly from a day-dream 
of many clients. " What sort of a man 1 " 

" Well, sir," replied Toby, looking rather 
puzzled, "he's — well, he's what they call 
in the pofiee reports *tsspeetably dressed.' 
Wears a blue ribbon in his buttonhole, and 
looks as if he had a little bit of 'oime 
property. Name of Dudley I think he 
said, sir.** 

As Toby is deaf enough to make his 
habit of listening at the door of my private 
olhce a mere harmless eccentrieity, I was 
not surprised to find that the respeetably- 
dressed man's name was not Boidley, but 
Duddel. 

"I was recommended to you, sir," he 
began, " by the Yicar of the parish. Tm a 
Nonconformist myself, but when I want 

advice on worldly matters I go to tlio 
clergy of the Churoh of Eogland as by law 
established." 

" Indeed 1 " said L " May I ask why t " 
" Well," he explained, " they're in a 
way, you know, guarant<?ed by Go^'ernment, 
and our nmmters ain t. There's the same 
difference ezaetly as there is between house 
property or companisa* shares and (loTern- 
ment Stock." 

"I think I follow you," said I, though 
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to tell the truth I was somewhat bewild' rt^'l ' 
this sttange analogy. " And now, what 
can I do for you t" 

««Well," said he, "IVe got a bit of 
pro»>erty, and I want to haTO it guaranteed 
by Government the same as is the le- 
8] ectability of the Chineh of England. 
That is, I want to sell all that I have and 
give to — I beg pardon, sir. Since I came 
into money my mind keeps running on that 
text, thongh I never conld persuade myself 
it was meant for these timet. I akunld 
have said, and buy Consols." 

Now as a solicitor I naturally favour 
mortgages as investmenta, especially when 
I fee a chance of dnwiog up the deed« 
wysflf. 

" I am afraid you would sacrifice a con- 
sideiable proportion of your income by 
taking an^ a course, Mr. Bttddelf" said I. 

Now, if »• 

" Oh, I don't mind that, sir," he in- 
terrupted, "I calculate my bit of property 
oQght to fetch forty thonsand pounds, 
there or thereabouts, and that, even at two 
)>eT cent., brings in eight hundred a year 
according to the ready reckoner. Consider- 
ing that me and the missis have robbed 
along on about thitt^ duUingi) a week for 
the last twenty years, we ought to £nd 
that enough, don't you think 1 " 

Forty thousand pounds t Here was a 
client indeed ! Did my prospective father- 
in-law, the Pievrrpnd Anthony Simpson, I 
wondered, know what a remarkably sue 
cnlent fly he had adTised to 'vralk into my 
parlour 1 

"Ahr* said I, doing my besl not to let 
my tone betray my pleasure at the prospect 
hufoie me. " I see. You want, above all 
things, to be free from care and business 
worry. To put yourself in a position to 
say, ' X spend my dividends j my banker 
does the 10 jt'" 

"Just so, sir,** replied Mr. DaddeL 
Just 80. Since the building society, to 
which I trusted my sarings, came to C'rief, 
I put no faith in bricks and mortar ; and 
when this money came to me through the 
death of a half-brotlier I'd not se-en or even 
heard of since I was a boy, I eays to my 
wife, ' Government security or notiring, this 
time, J ane ' ; and Jane being quite agreeable, 
as soon as we'd settled here — Sawbury, sir, 
is my wife's native place— T called on the 
Keverend Simpson, and lie advised me to 
come to you." 

"Then how, Mr. Duddel." I asked, «iB 
your property at present disposed t* 

The bulk of it, it appeared, consisted of 
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little houses in the poorer pfirt^ f London — 
a few in Bethnal Green, haif-a-doxen in 
Camherwell, one or two m Hackney, and 
so cm — ^but there was a good deal of 
personalty as well, all of which wa^? in- 
vested in excellent securities which there 
was no earthly reason for selling. On the 
whole it seemed a most desirable property, 
and I felt that any little difficulties which 
the management of it presented could 
easily and profitably be smoothed away by 
a smart young solicitor with {denty of time 
to place at the owner's disposal. 

I hinted as much to Mr. Duddel, but 
it was no good. He would allow me, 
within reasonable limits, plenty of time 
to dispose of it to the best advantago, 
but disposed of it must be — "every brick 
and every share," he eniphatically declared 
— and the proceeds invested in whateTer 
desciiptinn nf Government Stock gave the 
best return for the money. This, of cour.se, 
settled the question, and, after arranging 
a few preliminary details and 'fixing a time 
for our next interview, we parted. 

"Toby," said T, aa soon as Mr. Duddel 
had gone, "run down to Lowe's and tell 
them to pafnt 'John Duddel, Enquire,' on 
the largest deed-box they hare in Bto«^ and 
send it up as soon as they can." 

" Oh, crikey I " cried Toby, pointing with 
thumb over shoulder towards the street. 
" All that for him ) Well, he don't look 
worth it, do 'el But there, you never can 
tell by their togs how they stand at the 
bank." 

Though I felt it my duty to rebuke 
Toby, I could not conscientiously deny 
that the personal appearance of my new 
client bore witness to the truth of his 
aphorism. Mr. Duddel certainly was dressed 
more in accordance with his former station 
in life — he bad been a cheesemonger's shop- 
man — than with his present one. He also 
bore himself much more humbly towards ( 
the universe at larga than did the other 
half-dozen gentlemen of independent means 
who tolerated Sawbury as a place of resi- 
dence; mat had ha acquired that art of 
lookirp; at things in general with an I- 
could buy- that-if-I-liked-but-it-really-isn't- 
worth-it expression which goes so far to 
distinguish these xidi men firom their im* 
pecuuious fellow-citisen<4. 

Consequently Mr. Duddel, though he 
soon became popular in Sawbury, was never 
SO muah respected ss he might have bean 
had he been able or willing to acquire 
a mysterious something which Toby called 
"side," 
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''He's as nice a gentleman, sir/' aaid 
Toby — nice and liberal, are, I fear, con- 
vertible terms in Toby's vooabulary — "as 
ever at«pped into this oASm. Ain't it a 
pity he don't g» t nv>rc swagger on him 1 " 

Now I liked Mr. Duddel so well as he 
wap that I should have been sorry to see 
any change in him ; but Mrs. Duddel, 
whose sequaiAtaiite I soon mads, was quite 
of Toby's opinion, thoQgh she expressed 
herself differently. 

"I do wish Duddel would drop that 
txead oll^1lle-I•nthe^like-it way he ha^" 
said she, with a sigh. " It was all very 
well, perhaps, when he had a master to 
pleas^^e, and a situation to ke^^p, b'lt now he 
could buy up hail the tradesmeu in Saw- 
bary, it does tcz me to see him go into a 
shop looking that meek, I wonder they 
serve him. Why, the very minister at the 
chapel, though Duddel'n promised to guaran- 
tee him a fifty -pound lise in salary, 
puts upon him ; and as for his wife — but 
I'll soon show that young woman her 
place, depend upon it.** 

Unfortunately the prop«r way of con- 
ducting oneself under a sodden rise in the 
world was not the only point on which Mr. 
and Mrs, Duddel differed. H • wh'^ n strict 
teetotaller ; she had a weak need for bottled 
stont. He objected to p<ablio entettain* 
ments of any kind, but particularly to 
dramatic eutertainmcnt- ; she patronised 
every touring company tliat visited the 
town. He was staunch to his chapel ; 
abe, after the fitilnve ot her attempt to 
reduce the minister's wife to subjection, 
persisted in going to church. He delighted 
in acting as a sort of amateur relieving 
officer ; she wanted to set up a cantsge and 
pair. Her costumes were as gandy and as 
unsuitable to a stout, red-faced woman of 
hve-and-forty, as his dress was plain ; and 
her temper was as trying as his was placid. 
I cannot say they qnarrelled. It proverbially 
takes two to make anything worth calling a 
figlit, and Mr. Duddel persistently refused, 
even under the most extreme provocation, 
to fall to with any spirit. He did not, 
however, pretend that he lirsd happly 
with his wife. 

" I can't make it out, though, Maitland," 
said he one day, about a year after his first 
call. ** When we lived in one room there 
was hardly ever a cross word between us, 
unless maybe Jane was tired with the 
washing or something, and now, when 
we'Te got a house that big I almost lose 
my»elf in it at times, we're wrangling and 
janj^bg from morning till night. It's my 
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fault more than hers, I dare say, thongh the 
money does seem to have changed her. 
Before it came she never touched liquor, 
and as for play-acting, she no more thought 
of wasting her time at it than I did. ZC it 
wasn't that I daren't desert my post as 
steward of it, T'd hand' over my mnnny in 
some charity and go back tu the old ixiu. 
I wonld indeed." 

I have often found that rich men who 
ostentatiously profess to be merely ** stew- 
ards " of their wealth are most abominably 
unjust ones, bat Mr. Daddsl was an ex- 
ception to the rale. • He was, I am certain, 
sincere in his frequently expressed belief 
that he simply held his money in trust for 
the bt-ntilit of the poor, and no one could 
deny timt he aeted up to his professions. 

Even his wife, who paid me an unex- 
pected visit at my ( ffice only a few days 
after ho had thus bewailed his lot, bore 
testimony to his lavish, if not always 
judicious, generosity. 

''Give! "said she. — Sh-^ wanted, it ap 
pe^ired, a few pounds for her private use, 
and I had suggested that she had better ask 
her husband for them.^"Yes. Daddel 
would give the coat off his back to the first 
dirty tramp who had impudence enough to 
a.^k for i^ but his lawful wife|s another 
matter altogether. I declare to yon, Mr. 
Maitland, I had more money to do what I 
likt'd with in the old days than I have now. 
Why, nowadays, even my poor drop of 
stout goes down in the grocer's bill, and 
Dndd^ groans and turns up the whitss of 
his eyes over paying fur it as if it was so 
much liquid gold. As I tell him, many a 
woman in my position would tuuch 
nothing more common than champagne, or 
leastways port and sherry wine." 

*'But, my dear madam,*' said T, "I'm 
afraid you mibtake Mr. Duddel's motives. 
His objections to paying for intoxicating 
liquor axe based on conscientious rather 
than economical grounds. II v; >uld not, I 
am sure, grudge you any thing in reason." 

" Look here, Mr. Maitland," she went on. 
*'I>o you odl a ciuartem of gin or a pint of 
four ale after a woman's done a day's 
washing, reason 1 Not being a bigoted, 
pig-headed blue-ribbonite, of course you do. 
Well, Duddel didn't. It used to be his 
boast that not a drop of liquor, malt or 
spirituous, ever came inside our door. 
Much he knew about it ! When a man's 
away at work from seven in the morning 
till nine at night, and even latss on Satur- 
days, his wife has a chance to manage her 
own affairs in her own way. Bat now he's 
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at home every day and all day. He doesn't 
hand me over his dividends to k:cp house 
on, the same as he did his wages, bub tella 
me to Older what I want, and he*U dnw. 
cheques. Now yon'ze ttot a married m^n 
yet, but I hear you're soon going to 
be, so I give you this piece of advice. If 
you want your wife to make you happy, 
dontyou be too inqnisitiTe about things 
that don't concern you. Duddel always 
was, even in the old days, and therefore I 
made a fool of him for his own good ; but 
now I can% and the eonaeqoenee is we liTe 
like cat and dog. Why, in those times, if 
I wanted to go to a theatre, I just slipped 
out on a Saturday night, paid my shilling 
to the gallery, and was home main long 
before Daddel was back from the shop; 
but now, if ever there does happen to be a 
chance of an evening's amusement, I have 
to book a reserved seat at Lowe's, and put 
up with a preachment about money having 
given me a hankering after unlawful 
pleasure?, when the bill comes in,* 

This artless revelation — I fear Mrs. 
Duddel had had more than one bottle of 
stout that aftemoon-'-Hsast a new and some- 
what lurid light on the fool's paradise in 
which Mr. Duddel had dwelt so long; but, 
though ^t was, therefore, interesting, I 
failed to undemtand why I had been 
privileged to liaten to it. 

'* Yfiti'U soon see, if you're half as sharp 
as I take you to be," said Mrs. DuddeJ, 
when I hmted aa much. ** Pre told you all 
this because I want yon to put me in a 
position to carry on the same old game, as 
the song says. You do a lot of lawyer'.s 
work for Duddel, and charge him plenty 
for it^ I'm aure. Can't you charge him a 
bit more and let me have the difference 1 
If you will, I'll take care he doesn't change 
his solicitor; and if you won't — well, I 
pemuaded him to come to Sawbury, and I 
don't doubt but what I could manage to 
make him leave. Anyhow, I'll try." 

*' My dear madam/' I exclaimed, 
" don't you know that, i£ I did aa you 
suggest we ehould both be guilty of a 
criminal conspiracy 1 " 

" I don't care what I am guilty of, so 
long as I get a little pocket-money," 
returned the lady, unabashed. "And aa 
for yon — well, being a lawyer, you're need 
to conspiracies, I dare say." 

" But," said I, ignoring this slur on my 
professional rectitude, ''you are quite 
mistaken in supposing that I have done 
much work for Mr. Duddel lately. Xow 
all his money is in Consols, there is very 



little to do. Most of his visits to me are of 
an altogether friendly nature, and, as his 
friend, I fear it will be my duty to inform 
him of the Yery atmnge proposal you have 
just made." 

" Oh ! you can tell him if you like," 
replied the undaunted virago. " I don't 
care. AH I know is, I'm not going to stand 
thia aort of life any longer. rU'have a 
separation first." 

" A separation ! The very thing ! " 
thought I, as, after Mrs. Daddel had gone, 
I sat musing awhile OTCr the peep at the 
aeamy aide of manied life aba hmi afforded 
me. 

I felt very sorry for DuddeL He was 
such a simple, inoffensive, well-meaning old 
fellow that no one coald help liking him, 
but his wife was already the talk of tlie 
town. Every gossip in the place knew to 
a bottle how much stout she drank, and to 
a word what ahe said to her huaband when- 
ever she exceeded her usual allowance. 
The few decent people who had at first 
tried to tolerate her for her husband's sake 
had given her up in despair, and her 
pieeent acquaintances were mora likely to 
encourage than to restrain her excesse?. If 
she wished for a separation, Duddel, I 
thought, could have no possible reason for 
objecting to one; and the next time he 
poured his tale of domestio woe into my 
RVm pathetic ear, I suggested that, aa he 
and Mtb. Ijuddel couldn't live peaceably 
together, it might be advisable to put. 

'*PartP he repeated. "But, man, ' 
we're man and wife." 

"Of conrsf," Raid I, smiling, but as 
imperceptibly as possible, at his simplicity, 
** but you can easily afford the luxury of 
separate domiciles. When both are willing 
to do otherwise, man and wife axe not 
bound to live under one roof." ! 

''No,* said he thoughtfoUy. <*X aup- 
pose not. But we'd have to go before a 
magistrate, wouldn't we ? " 

"Not necespanly," 1 replied. "You 
could come to a mutual agreement, and I 
should dmw up a deed. Of conne you 
would have to make Mia. Duddel a suitable 

"I'd do that," he cried eagerly. "Or 
she oould haTe half my Oonsoli tnuiifened 

to her name. But you must gi7e me time 

to think it over.'' 

Unfortunately for me, Mr. Duddel did 
not content himself with thinking over my 
proposal, but called at my office every day 
and sometimes twice a day to talk about it. 
> As far as inclination went, he had, he 
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candidly confessed, no olijection whatever 
to live apart from hi& wile for the rest of 
his days, bnt inelinftttm did act go a great 
way with Mr. DaddeL It was thwarted 
at every turn by conscientious ecrnples, 
and, as far as X could read his mind, he 
ae«iB«d to hm I might hxn sons 
argumsnta to fdrance which would remove 
those Fcruples. I did my best not to 
disappoint him. At interview after inter- 
view I mtnhed whole emits of mj most 
specious arguments against his positioii» bat^ 
logically indefensible though I piOTed it, 
not 8 Bcrui^e stirred. 

Now there is something about the nn* 
leaeonable upnghtneM of firmly - fixed 
conscientious scruples which irritates me, 
and at last I lost patience with Mr. 
DuUdel's. If I had not been out of 
temper, I don't suppose I should ever 
have tnld him how utterly deluded he- 
was in 8uppo?in^^ that Mrs. Duddel's taste 
for liquor aud the drama was newly 
aoquived. 

"You don't mean that!" he gMped, 
when I had unrleceived him. 

**I do," said I. "But don't take my 
word for it. AA your wife herself.*' 

" I will," said he, with a sigh. " Not 
that I doubt your word, but surely, surely 
she can't have tricked me all these years. 
I'd sooner believe she lied to you, Mait- 
land." 

That Mrs. Duddel would lie to me or 
anybody else if she had anything to gain 
by it I had not tibe least doubt ; but, as I 
did not see what motive she could have 
had for doing so in this instance, T said I 
thought she had for once in a way spoken 
the tnitb. 

'*I hope not," said Ifr. Daddel de- 
spondently. " It sounds » queer thing to 
say, but 1 hope not." 

"Well,'» I replied, "l don't want to 

hurt your feelings, but for your sake I hope 
Mrs. Duddel sticks to her story." 

"Why!" he asked. "Surely it's bad 
enough to know she's what she is now. 
It wrald kill me, I think, if I found she'd 
never been what I thought her." 

" Not it, man," said I. " But I should 
think it would convince you that you 
are justified in lettii^; her go her own 
way." 

" Ay ! Eut where would that take her 1 " 
peraieted Mr. Duddtl. 

** Back to London, I dare say," I replied. 
"But what would that matter to youl 
We should, of course, insert in the deed 
the usual clause making her allowance 



dependent on her leaving yon free from 

molestation." . 
. "Ah I I meant where would she go fak 

a spiritual sense ? " explained Mr. D^del. 
" Though, after all, to a woman with money 
and time on lier hands and no principles 
to guide her, London and the devil is 
much the same thing. However, after 
wliat you've told mo, I can't decide 
now. I'll have a talk with poor Jane, 
and call again to^nonov if you don't 
mind." 

But poor Mr. Duddel never called again. 
On his way home he was run over by a 
brewer's dray, and he succumbed to hie 
injuriee before I even hsard of the aeei- 

dent. 

" He was very anxious to see you," said 
the doctor who attended him. " And 
when we told him yon had gone out of 
town, he gave me a message for yon. I 
was to tell you it had been a terribly strong 
temptation, but that he'd prayed hard to be 
delivered fvm It, and that he died happy 
because he felt sure that dray was his 
answer. It sounds rather delirious, but I 
promised the poor fellow i would give you 
his exact woids. Perhaps you can twbt a 
meaning out of them." 

Their meaning, of course, was perfectly 
clear to me, and, though I still tMnk poor 
Daddel would have been justified in living 
apart from his wife — she reformed for a 
while after his death, but has lately 
relapsed, and talks of marrying a reprobate 
young enough to bd her son— I will never 
agnin subject any cMttit of mine to e 
similar temptation. 



BOUl^D ST. PAUL'S OHU£CHYA&D. 

" 'Paul's Churchyard, sir 1 Low arch- 
way on tiie eamage side." The arebway is 

here, and it is all that is left of the Doctors' 
Commons that Sam Wellor described. It 
ia here to-day, this bright ^November mom< 
ing, when the streets of tiie City are still 
showing signs of yesterday's Lord Mayor's 
show. But it may be gone to-Tnorrow, even 
though the intention bo to spare it in the 
great demolition now going on; for although 
propped up and proteeted .by huge beams, 
it haa a rather cranky appearance. Anyhow, 
to-day is ours, and we may pass under the 
low- browed arch into the vacancy beyond — 
a deep, cavernous void from which rise 
scaffoldings immensely tall, an ! platform^? 
occupied by huge derricks and engines of 
various kinds, and a kind of exhalation. 
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composed of wafts of steam and the dust 
of falling buildinrs. And with these sights 
are associated ail manner of strange sounds 
— yoiees from the depths, voiees from the 
heights where the daxtj scaffolds seem to 
mingle with the pinnaolee of Paul'g, the 
throb of engines, the clanking ol chains, the 
clink of tnrvrelR, and the tikcnder of falling 
materials. 

Above the whole scene rise in the soft 
Btinshine the great dome of the Cathedral, 
ita attendant towers and pinnacles, and 
all the framework of the huge bnUdin^ 
from the softly shining gilded eross 
among the clouds, to its ba'^A among 
the clods of buried generations; the 
upper part waehed by rain-storme wad 
bleached with sunshine, vhile the lower 
stage is as black and dingy as can be. Bat 
the whole to be seen in one marvillnus 
coup>d'oeil just for once in a lifetime ; for 
when shall we have eneh a big gap again 
in the chovaux-de-friie that is ealled St. 
Paul's Churchyard 1 

A glance into the big hole, which 
might eend a quiver through the ghost of 
gfeat Sir Christopher, so doeely does it 
approach the foundations of his mighty 
temple, shows at a glance a history of 
nnDQinbered centuries written in ruVihish 
and drift. There are about twenty to thirty 
feet of finely pulverised London dust and 
rubbish, that run away like a stream 
down the gaping ravines of rubble beneath. 
And that represents the life of some twenty 
centuries — its buildings, its arts, its crafte, 
the very dust of its de td. Sir Christopher 
tells us how the workmen digging out the 
foundations of his new St. Paul's, came 
first upon "Saxon* graves neatly lined 
with chalk stones, and then deeper still 
to British graves, and intermixed with 
these, and even lower, were Koman funeral 
Qins. But hereabottts the gronnd has 
been too frequently pulverised and disturbed 
to yield any valuable relics. It is Just the 
dust and rubbish of centuries — nothingmore. 
A black streak may leptetent Boadicea's 
fiery veu r juice; a patch of ashes, the rise 
and fall if a new Rome. And it is alJ 
shovelled into huge cauldrons, swung away 
on a big derrick, and tipped into a 
bespattered cart that presently goes mm* 
bling away down Carter Lane; 

There is river gravel, too, great layers 
of it, left there by a mightier Thames 
thsa oms, and beluw the workmen seem 
to have come across a snbsiantial clayey 
floor ; and presently the great hole will 
be filled with stone and concrete, and 



a huge warehouse will arise with upper ' 
windows that may look over ^ tool of 
tit. Paul's. 

The praesssion of eaite down ■ Oarter 
Lane, loaded wiOi the tobilNh of old 
L mdon, calls to mind the origin of tb^^ 
Lane according to old Stowe. for when 
the Norman Bishops «Ddossd^the ^pie^et 
witii a high wsU, so that carts oould no 
longer pass that way, the carters made a 
vrnj for thenifeU'cs jii^t outside the wall, 
which soon took the name of Carter L>in(^. 
And the eartess of to-day probably don't 
differ widely from those of medinval time!*. 

In a quiet corner apart from all this 
bustle is the old-fashioned "Deanery," 
that wiH soon be almost buried among tall 
warehouses ; and there are still offices of an 
ecclesiastical character round about, and 
notices as to marriage licenses are posted 
here and there, although the touting 
portera in their white aprons no 'longer 
inveigle unsuspecting widowers to their 
doom. But tlie vicar-gencral of Canter- 
bury has taken wing from this scene of 
confusion, and has sstUed not lur off in 
Creed Lsne^ anumg pbotog iph r , spcoial 
t a shop?, and a ciowd of miaeeiJaneous 

Waders. 

Passing along the lane eastwards — 
where waggons sie backing in upon wooden 
platforms, fixed on the verge of the great 
abyss, and cranes are hauling forth their 
loads of ballast, while on the other side 
houses, all shuttered up, await their im- 
pending doom — we reach a less agitated 
region at Godliman Street, which is still 
within the ancient precinct of St. Paul's. 
Here were the capitular bakehouse and 
brewhouse, the fonner still commemorated 
in the name of a small court upon its Fitt\ 
And following Godliman Street, the name 
of which is no testimony to the piety of the 
Churchmen, as might be supposed, we come 
upon the crowded Churchyard at the point 
where Cannon Street and venerable "Watling 
Street debouch upon it. Watling Street 
was there before Church or Canons 
either — a link in the groat highway of 
early Britain — and there is a note of 
antiquity, t')0, about Old Chnnge, where 
merchants congregated what liino the buf«y 
world was airing itself on the flags of PSul's 
Walk. 

There are merchants still in Old CVianp;e. 
They stand at the doors of their ware- 
houses, florid and benevolent-looking. It is 
Saturday morning, and there is the com- 
fortable feeling among them that it will 
soon be time to shut up shop. " Can you 
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matdl Khis, old man 1 " cries one who arrives 
hatless and breathless from an adjoitiin:^ 
warehouse, flourishing a morsel of silk 
satin pinned 'to a sUp of paper. Bild 
heads and big watch-chaioa congregate 
about the morael of silk ; it is plucked at 
and crumpled up. Finally the dictnm is 
pTonoonean, I think Joqm oan do it," rad 
thfl Iwreheaded one depaita in saareb of 
Jones. 

And then before we know where we 
are, here is Che%pfide with its crowds, 
jnst hy Robert Feel's sfeatae^ which I l< s 

complacently down npon the wliirling 
gtrf>ams of traffic ; and successfully nego- 
tiating the crossing we attain the more 
ftranqni] purlieus of Paternoster Row. Now 
the Row also mirks the Ihection of the 
ancient enclosure, but muat have been with- 
xu tlie wall of the pecinct^ and probably 
to be^n with a row of booths, where people 
sold rosaries, and crucifixes, and T u lL'^es 
or cbarins of various kinds, to the numerous- 
pilgrims that fiucked to the different shrines. 
The boo^llezB came afbnwards, and almost 
in a body, from Little Britain by Bartholo- 
mew's — ^17*20 — although there were prob ibly 
always sellers of religious book', and ser- 
montt, when these eame into fashion, among 
the t .:t \7rifteifl^ the spnrners, and the lace- 
dealors who were there in Stov^e'.-? time 
and earlier. And the publishers of religious 
books rieem to be eoming to the front 
again in the Row, for many of the 
secular publishers have Tnic^'-nteii west- 
wards, and it even seems as if other 
trades weib pushing their way into the 
booksellers' sanctuary. 

If there is nnthing strikingly pic- 
turesque about P-tternoster Row, there are 
nllt'ys and pas^ges which open oat hither 
au l thither in a way quite nnezpected 
and delightful. There ia Cannon Allny 
where the Minor Cinons bad their dwelling 
of old, and which issues unexpectedly just 
opposite the great north door of " Pawles." 
Just eastward of this was Paul's Cross, 
where Court and City met to listen to some 
famous preacher, ami close by was the 
tocsin that summoned the citizens to arms. 
Another alley is linrd with book-shelves 
and second-h:ind book^ ; and again nn >tV.er 
leida beneath a low-browed archway, with 
the glimpse of a street beyond altogether 
like a glimpse into another age and an 
earlier city. There is sunshine on the 
gables of the houses, that gently inclitje 
towards eadi other across the way ; while 
fruit and vegetables make a sort of glow 
of their own in the homely, open 8hop< 



fmnts, and a few pas^ers-bj.afsi strolling 

along in a quiet, leisurely way. 

Another kind of city opens oat from 
another alley ; there is a smell of fnstians 

in the air, and a broad TodcshtM accent 
in the directiona shouted to a carman wlio 
is trundling along a bale of goods. What 
are Bewsbnry Kidders and Dntebes ! Bare 
they anything to do with kippers or 
cheesesi No, with rolls of carpetsapparently; 
and now we are in Kidderminster itsdlf, 
which is Brussels-in snother form, and Brad- 
ford looms in the horiztn, and Manchester 
perhaps is not far off. No omnibuses 
com<^ this way — ^only heavy lorries, and' 
iron-bound railway cart««. And everything 
is very qniet and still till a hansom dashes 
up, lurching over the cobble-stones, aul 
Bradford rushes ont, watch in hand, deter- 
mined to catch the midday train for his 
native vale. Tot it is Saturday morning, 
remember, and people look as if th ;v would 
rather miss a good order than their home- 
ward trains. « 

Bat -we are travelling too far afield, and 
another passage brings us back to Pater- 
noster S quare, full of all kinds of trades, 
and with archways that leal into other 
squares, through alleys and eottrta all quiet 
aod silent jnst now ; and withont kno vin;^ 
exactly how, here we are in the paved 
enclosure of Stationers' Hall, with its copy- 
right door, where young autbois sometimes 
plank down their half-crowns in the ro- 
bust faith of getting a return for their 
money. And that piaae-tree is still flourish- 
ing ; seems to grow taller every year as if 
in a hopeless endeavour to see over the tops 
of th9 buildings that are being piled up 
round about 

Again, trusting to unknown passages, 
behold we are at Amen Ci)rneT, where still 
- ^^n:^ to lingPT the echo of a faint Amen, 
busy as it is just now with carts and par- 
cels of books. But what stillness there is 
in Amen Courts whioh yon enter by a 
u'reat wooden gateway, with a lamp over it 
that must have known oil in its earlier 
days i A quaint row of houses with iron 
rsUs and extinguishers for the links that 
may not be out of da'^e when thera is a 
dense fog in the City, shows the residences 
of the Minor Canons, and there is the 
Cathedral Close beyond, a pleasant sort 
of desert bordered by a fe v 1 ifl^iss trees 
and shrnbs, where some children are at 
play. 

London Hcinse Yard, again, may have 
been the eourt>ard of the old Bishoj)'s 
palaoci uid it still contains that old tavern, 
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the "Go:>ge ami GriJiron," to wMch Sir 
Chri-^tophar Wren ro'aorJ.ed while St. Paul's 
was baildiDg, and where was hdld the 
Masonic lodge of irliicili ho wm a wilous 
member. The sign, too, ia said to be a 
caricature presentment of the arm3 of the 
Company of Musicians which met there at 
a atUl eailier date—^ihe flwm ibat b in a 
double treasure," wbatever that may be. 
In latter days there wa3 a shilling ordinary 
there at one o'clock, jaat keopincr np the 
traditional ordinary of iSt. Paai'a to our own 
times. Tadeton, yon may remember, had 
one in Paternoster Row, to which probaUy 
Shakespeare himself somfitime? resorted. 
But the goose has sang its dying not% 
and the gridiron may be hung in the 
willow-tree, for the houM ie clooed now, 
and probably will toon oome doim alto- 
gether. 

Nor is there any more a Chapter coS'de 
hou<)e, where ChatberUm met all the 
geniuses of the day, where Goldsmith 
lingered and squabbled, and where 
Charlotte Bronte put up when she came 
to see her publieher in the golden days of 
"Jane Eyie." 

And now, as we come round to the front 
of Paul's again to watch the busy scene 
of demolition which first attracted u^, 
hark ! noon is tolled out by the big dock 
overhead. Forthwith from the big hole 
clangs forth another bill, and suddenly all 
labour ceases. Hinimers and trowels are 
dropped, and from the high scaffoldings 
tiny figures glide doim to join the world 
beloiv. Others are gathering up their tools 
and donning their outer coats, while steam 
is blowing off in the big cranes, and the 
derrick shoots its last load of buried London 
into the bespattered cart. The week's 
work ia done, and nobody looks sorry. 
There is movement now about the shops 
and warehonses; a general putting up of 
shutters at the big establishments. Young 
women issup forth in groups — head sales- 
woman moving off arm in arm with chief 
milliner. For a while everybody aeema to 
be in the streets ; you might walk on 
people's heads in St. Paul's Churchyard 
and along Cheapside. Omnibusos well 
packed are waiting in long lines for the 
policeman'a permiasiye signal, and whUe 
those are only comfortably full, traias aie 
packed to repletion, and heavy baskets of 
toolii, bags of angle irons and such-like 
triflee are rattled against the snldea of 
helpless passengers. It is a joyons^ ine> 
sistible flight from the Oity, which we are 
bound to share. 
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OHAPTER I. 

It was hotter on top of the oun'liiig than 
it was inside. Sa, at hmt, thought the 
girl who was sitting on one of the garden 
seats near the baek. On hw left hand, ride 
was a large, heavy man, whose presence 
aided to the heat of the May morning 
for her, as be encroached consi'lerably on 
her share of the seat, and hia ahonldet 
interfered with the UfcUe worn sunshade 
which she tried peraeveringly to hold 
botween her and the sun. At length she 
put it down, with a little gesture of 
impatience. The onfoibos was dowly 
rolling eastward along the hottest part of 
the Bayswater Eoad, towards the Mirble 
Arch, and the sun's rays beat down on 
the now unprotected little figure 'with all 
their force. It was a pretty little figure, 
slight and well formed; and, as far as it 
was possible to judge while she was sitting 
in that cramped position in her comer, the 
girl was rather shorty She was wearing a 
mauve cotton blouse and a hi ick skirt ; every 
detail of these, as of her gloves and her 
black coarse straw hat, was very precise and 
dainty. The black straw hat unowned a 
quantity of soft brown hair. Tiiece was a 
gf'od deal of red in the brown, and the 
sun's rays had caught every red thread, and 
so lighted it that it looked golden. It 
was Teiy wavy, curly hair. It was beauti- 
fully kept, and evidently the greatest 
pains had been taken to bring both waves 
and curls into subjection. They were 
neatly and tightly pinned down, and the 
whole was fastened up into a compact mass 
at the back of her pretty head. The brow 
over which the brown hair curled was 
broad and white. No lines had marked its 
il u )st childish smoothness. The face was 
of an oval shape, and its features were all 
delicately cut. The eyes were a lovely 
dark blue, shaded with dark lashes, and 
dark, ddieately drawn eyebrows — ^the sorb 
of eyes which, to use the Irish phraso, 
had been put in with " the least touch of a 
smutty hnger." The mouth promised to be 
strong ; bat the whole face was still ao 
young that it was diflBcolt to say what ex- 
pression time might, or mv^htnot, set upon it. 
Both the blue eyes and the mouth, how* 
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ever, at present -were decidedly aoxioas. 
The pallor too, that overspread the pretty 
face, evidently was not due to the neat of 
the son, bal owied its origin to the Mino 

She had been aitting for some time with 
her eyes on her closed sunshade. She raised 
them suddenly and lodced up «s if to see 
how far she had come. Then she took 
from the pocket of the black skirt a letter. 
It was directed to Miss K. Leicester, 
eighteeai, Morvilie Square, W. She opened 
it and took out a short note ; a note that 
only occupied h^lf thn first side of the 
sheet, idhe read it througii, and the anxiety 
deepsned. She glaneed hnrrisdlyat a plain 
little silver watch which was tucked into 
thA front of her dress; restoring it to its 
place, she looked at the driver as if she 
longed to aige him to go faster, sad ftnsUy 
setued herself agsln with her eyea firmly 
fixed on the gleaming white of the Marble 
Arch. In a few minutes more the omnibu) 
had leadhed the Marble Ateh and stopped. 
The girl gathered the sunshade and the 
letter up in one hand, ros9, squeezed 
herself gently past the stolid large man, and 
got down. This eondnctor handed her on 
to the pavement with perhaps unnecessary 
care, and the omnibus rolled off, leaving 
her looking ab^ut her with a shade of per- 
plexity mingled with the anxiety in her 
eyes. 

"Twelve, Bryanston Street," she said 
to herself, in a pretty low voice. " I 
wonder which is the quickest way to 
itl" 

She stood and considered for a moment ; 
then she seemed to make up her mind ; and 
turned and walked witii quick, decided 
steps to her left. Five minutes' farifllc walk 
brought her to Bryauaton Street, and two 
minutes moro to the door of number twelve. 
She weut up two white steps determinedly 
enough, and rang the bell with a firm hand. 
Then her courage seemed to fail her a little, 
the anxiety in the blue eyes grew almost 
painful, and her breath came quick and 

" I wish it was over," she said. 

She had just straightened her skirt with 
a nervous touch, when the door was opened 
by a smart parlounnsid, who stared at her 
head to foot with a scmtuiidiig, 
supercilious stare. A little flush came over 
the girl's cheeks, but her manner was quite 
diguihed and steady, and her voice very 
composed as she said quietly : 

"Is Mn, fitsgendd int Can she see 



"Yes, fhe 19 in," said the parlourmaid, 
with a little jerk of her head that seemed 
to imply a decided contempt for the asker 
of the question. **What name shall I 
say?" 

" Miss Leicester, please," was the answer. 

The parlourmaid turned sharply round, 
muttering somethii^ to herself, and snled 
away, leaving the pretty little figure stand- 
in -z^ lonel}'' in the middle of the tiled 
entrance halL Sue had not gone many 
steps, however, before a thought seemed to 
strike her. 

"Come this way, please," she said over 

her shoulder. 
If iss Leicester obeyed, and the parlonr^ 

maid led the way into a 'little back room, 
furnished with what were evidently east 
off remnants from la^er rooms. She shut 
the door and went away without a word. 
Miss Leicester sat down on a large, un- 
C'lmfort^bTe mahogany ohair, and began to 
look about her. 

« Oh, dear," she said with a heavy a^h. 
" Will all the servants be like that always, 
I wonder 1" Then with an odd litilo 
change of tone, which mide her voice 
soand almost as if she were speaking to 
another person: "Don't be so foolish, 
Richenda," she said. "Therb'^ no (3ra »viug 
back from it now ; and besides, you know 
you haven't the smallest intention of draw- 
ing bide I" And she fixed her eyes reso- 
lutely on a dim old engraving that hnng 
opposite to her. 

She was still studying it fixedly when 
the door opened. It W|» opened with a 
good deal of unnecessary clatter, and in 
some inrlfi-cn 'l ible way the echops of the 
clatter seemed to precede into ihe iiltie 
room the person who was entering. This 
was a woman of five or six-and-thirty, not 
tall, or large, but rather substantially and 
solidly built. She was wearing a crepou 
gown made in exsggsration of the pre- 
vailing fashion ; and her hair was dyed 
and dressed to correspond. Her face had 
evidently been pretty once j its lines were 
growii^ heavy now, hat might have had 
a good deal of atoaetiveness still, if it had 
not been for the evident traces of the 
« make up " she used. On her haud^, 
which, ti^ugh white, were ill-shaped, a 
quantity d diamond rings sparkled as she 
feebly waved the large fan she held. She 
hxed a rather small pair of brilliant black 
eyes on KEtse Leicester. 

'* You've come about the nitiBe'asitaalaoD, 
I suppose 1 " she said. 

Mias Leicester ooloored. 
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" I had your letter to aay yoa would 8eo 
me at twelve a^doek to-day," she etud 
diliideatly. 

Oh, certainlr, certainly ! " was the 
answer. " Oh, certainly, certainly I " 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's voice was not by 
natum musical, and edacatioQ bid erideutly 
had very little chance of impcoTingit* It 
was high pitched and harsh. 

"Oh, yes, I told you to coma at twelve, 
I know. Itfs quite right Sit down, 
pray." 

Mis3 Leicester had risen when Mrs. 
Fitzgerald came into the room^ and was 
atill standing. She sit down now quietly, 
and liirs. Fitzgerald sank heavily and 
ungracefully into 'the chair opposite to her. 

*' They gave me an excellent aocount of 
you at the Training Institution,'' she said. 
f* So I thought I wodtd send for you and 
8-e for myself if yoa wew likely to soit. 
How old are you 1 " 

Mrs. Fit^rald fanned herself vigoiottsly 
as shn waited for the answer t ) the question. 

*' Twenty," responded Mi^ Leicester. 

*' Twenty I " was the reflective answer. 
*'Xt's scarcely old enongb. to manage 
children, I ^oold have thooght* MThat 
eatpenence have you had ? " 

*'Oaly my training," was the quiet 
answer. 

"Oulyyoor training? I don't know 
that that counts for much ; I don't think 
much of those Institutions — m idem fancies, 
I call them. But another young woman 
from the same place has been so well- 
spuken of to me that I thought I'd try one. 
I don't know thit I waau't rathm foolish, 
after all." 

All this was said with so fixed a stare at 

Mis.s Leicester as to make the colour rush 
over her face in a great wave of crimson. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald regarded her angrily. 

" I hope yoa have no affectations of that 
sort ? " she said severely, " or you certainly 
Won't do for me. Bhishing when you are 
io'^'ked at is ridiculous nonsense. Do you 
know your duties?" 

" I suppose they are all comprised in 
the care of the children I " Miss Leioester 
said. 

**Te8, and you will hsTe fheh cbthee 
to make and mend. I snppcee you are a 

good needlewoman? You would have, of 
course, to wash and dress them, and be 
with them all day long, until they go to bed 
at ntght. You would have your meals in 
trie nursery, and you would have no 
cleaning to do; the nursemaid dom all 
that. I don't give any holidays, except 
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one afternoon a month. Indeed, I didn't 
^low tiie last servant more than one in 
two months; but your matron, or what- 

flvershe is at the Training Instituti m, made 
abiurd stipulations about it, so I suppose 
you would have to have it, though I 
consider it most ridiculous. The wages 
you ask are t\Tenty-five pounds, I think ? " 

"Twenty Eve poand^" repeated MLs^ 
Leicester. 

- Something in that pretty ▼clee^ or in 
the face of the girl sitting opposite to her, 
seemed rather to irritate Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
lier voice grew harder and sharper with 
each sentence! 

"I think that is all," she said. "Oh, 
there is one more thing. I hop^ you are 
not engagevl, or won't get en^ged while 
you are in my service t I can't and wont 
have any young men followers." 

M ss L^^ieester's little mouth set itself into 
rather haughty lines. 

**I am neither engage I, nor about to 
become so," she said coldly. 

" That's all ri^ht 1 What ,13 your Chris- 
tian n tme 1 Not that I should call you by 
it— I should call you Leieeator." 
Richenda." 

"Kichendil What a fi^htful out of 
the world sort of name ! " 

*' It is a family name," was the answer, 
very quietly spoken. 

*' Ou, indfied ? I think thoy said at the 
Institution that you h-ui no leUtioasI" 

*' I have three brothers." 

*<Weil, I can't hare them about the 
house to sea you if you come here,** 

" They are all at school." 

*' Oh ! And I suppose you thought it 
your du'y to help keep them there, ehl" 

" I wihh to earn my living," WM the 
rather proudly spoken reply. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald rose and took one more 
comprehensive look at Miss Leioester. It 
was the sort of look th-it only a woman 
knows how to give, a look that inuluded 
every detail in her dress at once, and 
expressed contempt for them all. 

Miss LeicostHr, of cours**, had risen also. 
You understand that you cannot dress 
to please yourself while yoa are in my 
service ? " Mrs. Fitzgerald said. ** I require 
the nurse to wear white all day. You 
will be allowed two washing dresses a week. 
I have made up my mind to engage yoa 
and see how it answerSb I shaU eiqpect 
you on the twentieth. Mind you are here 
in good time. The other servant leaves in 
the morning. Good morning." 

Mrs. Fitzgerald went out of the littb 
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room with as much noise as she had 
entered it, and a moment or two lat^r Mins 
Leioeater T«th«r hesitatingly opened ibe 
door and followed her. She look^^d aTjou? 
her for some sign of the smart parlour 
maid, but there waa none. The only course 
open to her was to let herself ooi This 
she did, shutting the door behind her with 
a sigh that was smothered in the sound of 
its dosing. 

The flush that had come to her oheeka 
was etill there as she went down the. two 
s'eps into the hot snnsh'ne a^ain. The 
blue eyes were rather bright with represseii 
excitement, and the ooxoezs of the month 
drooped with • moat oontradietoiy de- 
pression. 

"I wonder how I shall like iti" she 
said to herself. She's rsther dieftdful I 

I did not think she wouli have treated me 
quite liko that. But I shan't ?ee much 
of her, after all, and I am glad to begin 
work. I hope the children will like 

me!" 

With the last words she stopped a 
passing omnibos and got in, 

CHAPTKR U. ' 

Ever since she had been fifteen it had 
been Richenda Leiceste^s dearest wish to 
" earn her living, ' as she had expressed it 
to Mrs. Filzgera'd. The wish had taken 
its rise in her first appreciation of the 
struggle which it had cost her father to 
make both ends of his small sslary meet. 
Mr. Leicesfer had hei;n the manager of a 
small lii inch bank in a little country town 
in the West of England. He had two 
hundred and fifty pounds a jmx, sad a 
house much la ger than the money could 
possibly keep up. His wi''e Lad died, 
leaving him with a boy of six ; twin 
boys of three; and the little Richenda, 
who was ten. For the next few yeau-s 
poor Mr. Leicester's life had been a strug;.;le 
with uncertain health — the little country 
town lay low, in a damp climate, and 
thongh he was not yet forty, chronic 
rheumatism had assailed him — the caie of 
the four children, and the difficulty of 
managing a honsehold which had no woman 
at the head of it. « 

The four children grew up in happy 
childish unconsciousness of their father's 
difficulties, grieff, oz cares, nn^ Richenda 
was fifteen. It was one day just after her 
hintday when, coming down late at night, 
unexpectedly, into the untidy dining-room 
to feteh ahook, she found her father sitting 



alone over the fire gazing desolately into its 
dying embers. There was something in 
the lonely figure which touched a hitherto 
quite unknown spring in the girlish heart. 
Very fe^v women know the moment when 
ihey cross the dividing line between child- 
hood and womanhood, but Richenda knew 
it and never forgot it. Then, in that 
moment, her whole position seemed changed. 
Instead of being the protected, the sheltered, 
Khe became, as to as her power woidd let 
her, the protector and the shelterer. She 
crossed the room ; knelt down beside her 
father ; and, with quick womanly sympathy, 
not only realised the difficulties of his life, 
but made him let her enter into them and 
share thrm. She hatl always been a loving 
chil i, and now she was a devoted daughter. 
She took the care of the house and of the 
yonnger children into her hands with a 
singleness of porpo^e that went as far as 
wider experience could have done. She 
threw aside the story-books of which she 
had been fond, aud tried to Work up her 
neglected education that she might teach 
the twins. By dint of great saving she 
made it possible for her father to send the 
elder boy to school. 

It would be difficult to say, during the 
three years that followed, who had de- 
pended most upon Richenda's sympathy 
and help ; her father or ** the childrau,*' as 
Richenda calL'd th^^m. And when at tht; 
end of the thrte years poor Mr. Leicester 
died from the after eifects of a violent 
attack of rheumatic fever, he left the three 
boys to Richeuda'g care with a smile of 
confidence that wouM have been a full 
reward, if Richenda had wanted one, for 
the devotion that had smoothed away the 
difficulties of his life. He was buried one 
cold snowy March day in the little country 
town churchyard, wliere the crocuses were 
just coming np throngh the grass; and 
when the funeral was over Richeuda and 
the boys went bark, a little lonely quar- 
tette, through the softly-falling snow to the 
great empty house whicJi was to shelter 
them for so short a time longer now. Tlv y 
sat round the fire in their mourning drts-!, 
and talked over their plans. There was no 
one to advise them ; no one to interfere 
with them. The only relative they had in 
the world, a cousin of their mother's, had 
been too old and infitm to come to the 
funeral, but he had done his part, never- 
theless. He had written kindly, if stiilly, 
ofifering to help with the education and 
maintenance of the three boys, provided 
that Eiehenda could meintain herself until 
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sucli tirno aa her broihera should be able 
tn give her a home. Kichenda had 
already, in iiei own mind, grateiuiiy ac- 
«eptod hie kindnm Jaidc, ffa« eldert 
boy, whose one wish in life was to be 
a doctor, was to stay at the inexpensive 
school where his father had placed him, 
until h0 wm old enough to begm his 
medioftl tnlniog. The twins,! who were 
now eleven years old, she hoped to place 
at the grammar school of their native 
town. She was going to make arrange- 
ments for them to boud with aomo fiieiidB 
who had known them all their lives, and 
who would be kind to them for their 
lather's sake. 

For hfliwlf lier pitiw were equally 
definite. How to find oat the best way of 
earning a living bad cost the lonely 
girl many an hour of anxious thought. She 
was not^ she well knew, educated enough 
for a governess, nor was there any special 
profession or trade for which she felt any 
aptitude. Shi - liad been aln.0 5t in despair, 
when it occurred to her that the one 
pleasue of her life might he tiuned to 
account. This pleasure was the care of 
children. Kich e nda loved them as Teiy 



few girls do; and was, in return, alwaya 
loved by them. Tn her auxious enquiries 
and searchm^s she had come acroaa the 
name of an institute lof txaining girls aa 
children's nursee; and she decided to 
afford herself a year's training out of the 
slender fond which would be the result 
of the sale of audi property as Mr. Leieaeter 
had possessed. 

All this she told the three boys that 
evening. They met it as they would have 
met any plan of Richenda's — with the ac- 
quiescence arising from their loving belief in 
her. The twins gazed mournfully into the 
fire, and counted sadly and simultanooiisly 
the years that must pass befcre thry could 
"have money enough to have Biohie to 
live with them." Jack said nothing after 
his first approval. He only stood with his 
arm protectiugly thrown round his sister's 
shoulders, and a thoughtful, hopeful look 
in his boyish eyes. 

A week or two of packing up followed, 
and then the brothers and siptT went their 
several ways in the world ; the boys to 
their sehoob, Bichendt to hegin the tnining 
which had ended in her engagement hj 
Mrs. Fitsgexald. 
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OHAPISB ZXZI. 

" I ASSURE you it is the greatest dis- 
appointment to hundreds of people that 
the wedding is not to be a little later in 
the year. If it hid taken plsce in 
November, for instance, my dear Lady 
Karslake, it would have been quite the 
wedding of the year." 

M18. Slade-Fenton fimahed her speech 
with a benignly patronising smile ; and her 
hostess laughed alightly as she said : 

" I am afraid we must plead guilty to 
having taken our opportunity ci set 
purpose ! " 

It was not Mrs. Slade-Fenton who re- 
plied. Miss Kenderdine's voice struck in 
with sn seerhity hut thinly veiled. 

"That is what everybody concludes, of 
course," she said with much affability of 
demeanour. "When a woman has been 
married once she is hardly likely to care to 
make a spectacle of herself a second time." 

Lady Karslake was leaning languidly 
back in her chair, and she barely turned 
her head as she glanced round at the 
spesker. She was ^king rather psle and 
tired. A month had gone by since the 
evening when she sat waiting for North 
Branston s return from Alnchester j and it 
had left its tiaess on her face, as sneh a 
month has done on the face of many 
another sensitive woman. Only a fort- 
night remained now before the wedding 
day ; and the natural and ineritaUe pre- 
paiatioiis to be compressed into so short an 
sngSgsmsnt had involved no small amount 



of physical as well as mental fatigue. 
That the engagement should be as short as 
might he had been almost tacitly agreed 
between herself and North. There was 
nothing to wait for. The emptiness of 
town was a great incentive to haste in 
L^idy Karslske s ^es. North had taken a 
house immediately, and it was to be ready 
for them dn their return from the honsj- 
moon. 

Mrs. ^lade-Fenton and Miss Kenderdine 
had been out of town since very shortly 
after the announcement of North Branston's 
engagement ; but in the interval which 
had preceded her departure, the former 
lady had opened friendly relations with tiis 
future wife of her husband's partner, and 
the necessity for a cordial reception of these 
advances had dawned upon Lady Karslake 
as one of the triab of her new poflitton. 
She liked Mrs. Slade-Fenton less on closer 
acquaintance, and for Miss Kenderdine she 
had a vehement distaste. She fully 
appreciated the exigencies of the situation, 
and comported herself accordingly ; but an 
unexpected call from the two ladies, who 
were passing through London, was a tax 
on her resources which she was by no 
means pleased to meet. She ignored Miss 
Kenderdine's observation with a touch of 
disdain, and turned to Mr-. Slade-Fenton. 

"Are you in town for long] " she said. 

''Only for two days,** was the answer. 
" A flying visit, really, but I was determined 
to find time to see you. We ara going 
down to Kertfordahiie^ and we shall come 
up, of course, for the wedding, you know.* 

"It is very kind of yoo,** murmured 
Lady Karslake politely. 

She poured out a cup of tea which she 
made no attempt to drink. 

" Oh, we would not be absent for the 
world," returned Mrs. Slade-Fenton snavdy. 
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"Such an occasion, you know. Tou are 

frightfully busy, I suppose 1 '* 

" I suppose so," ansvmred Lady Karslake 
with a smile. 

''Yon have to compiess a good deal into 
a very short trirne," put in !Mi^< "Kenderdine 
with unpleoaant suggestion in her voice. 

And this time Lady Kardaka turned and 
anawered her. 

" You would preferalong engagementyour- 
pclf 1" she said swect/ly. "We shall know ' 
«vhat to expect of you, then. L«t us hope 
the gentleman will not be'vei^iBipatient.'^ 

She looked round as she spoke with a 
little amused smile still on her lips. The 
door was opening apparently to admit 
another caller, and she did not catch the 
name anDOunoed by the aetrani She loae 
easily and unconcernedly, and then stopped 
short, momentarily at a loss. To her gr«at 
surprise the figure which followed the 
unheard name into the room was not 
familiar to her. It was a tail, dark, gr^y- 
haired woman, dressed in a handsome hlack 
mantle of a fashion which differed very 
raaterialiy from that worn by Mrs. Slade- 
Fenton ; a heavy blaok bonnet, and a dark* 
green dress. She stopped as Lady Kan- 
lake hesitated and confronted her in silence. 

What there was in the gaze of the 
Hombre black eyes that met hers that 
touched the chords of Ladj - Kaidake'ii 
memory she neyer knew. She only 
realised that quite suddenly she recollected. 
A wave of intense aaxprise swept over her, 
and ^e moved- forwnd to receive her gu&$t 
with a step and bearing that were at once 
.'iingularly proiid and impetuous, 

"Mrs. Vallotaon ! " she exclaimed, 
"What a surprise ! I had no idea you 
were in town 1 " 

Mrs. Vallotson's face was singularly grey 
in its pallor, but it was absolutely paasive 
and more entirely self-poss^ed than was 
the sensitive fiuse of her hostess. She did 
not seem to see Lady Kaislake's out- 
stretched hand, however, as she said, in a 
level, monotonous voice : 

" I hardly expected to come. I came 
up yesterday." 

*• I am very pleased to f«ee you," returned 
Lady Karslnke a little hiughtily. Then 
f^he moved and included her other guests in ] 
the conversation. "May I introduce you 
to Mrs. Slade-Fentonr' she said. **Mt8. 
Slade-Fenton, Mrs. VallotsoD. Miss Ken- 
rh'Tdine, Mrs. Vallotsnn " She paused a 
moment, and then a<lded to Mrs. Slade- 
t^eatcm: *'You have, of course^ heard* Dr. 
Branston Fpeak of his sister I-"" 



Mrs. Slade-Fenton and Miss Kenderdine 
had been intent and curious spectators, m 
i^pite of the studied indifference of their 
mnnsr, of tfaet>iiae9qieeted arrlvaL With 
Lady Karsiako^a last wordi timr ntanet 
receuKed the stimulus of a direst point. 
"Mr8. Slade-Fenton's knowledge of North 
Erauston'a: relations had never gone beyond 
a Tsgne and indiiBMent nnderstanding that 
he had " people living at Alnchester," and 
' the appearance of this stiff, do wdily-dressed 
woman awakened in bee an idle curiosity. 

"Of course," she said saavely, covertly 
surveying Mrs. Vallotson at the same time 
through her gold eye-glasses. " So glad to 
have the pleasure ! Your brother and I are 
great friends, I assure you, Mrs. ValloteoB." 

Mrs. Vallotson had seated herself, erect 
and formal ; and she> had scmftinised the 
two elaborately-dressed figures, as Lady 
Karslake alluded to North Branston, with 
a gleam of almost sullen curiosity in her 
eyes. She made no attempt whatoyer to 
respond to Mrs. Slade-Fenton'a overtore. 
" Indeed ! " she said. 
" You do not often leave Alnchester, I 
imagine," continued Mrs. Slade>Feirton.' 
patronisingly, " as I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting you before. No doubt 
this interesting occasion brings you upl** 

She glanced at Lady Karslake, as she 
spoke, with her blandest smile. And Lady 
Karalake, with an impulsive, almost un- 
conscious movement, turned lier head to 
listen for Mrs. Vallotson's answer, it came, 
after a pause, curt and abrupt. 

" I am in town on basiness," said Mrs. 
Vallotson. 

A sense of something strange about Mrs. 
Vallotson's arrival, which had impressed 
itself on her fellow-visitor, developed into 
a sense of something distinctly piquant. 
Miss Kenderdine's lips parted into a spite- 
ful smile as she told herself that Dr. 
Branston's impassible sister was not in 
town to add to Lady Karslake's felicity. 

" You are combining business with 
pleasure, then," she said aloud, " for of 
course you will stay for your brother's 
wedding ?** 

Apparently Mrs. Vallotson did not catch 
the interrogative tone in which the words 
wtire spoken, for she made uo reply either 
by woixl or sign. Lady Karslake was play- 
ing restlessly with a fold of her drsss ; she 
did not speak, and a dead silence ensued. 

It was broken by Mrs. Slade-Fenton, 
who found herself obli^d, in spite of her 
reluctance, to rive and take leave. 

"So charmed to have met yoaJ"' ahtf • 
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! said to Mis. Vallotson, as slua diook 'hands. 

i '* It is * au revoir,* of course, for ire Bhall 
meet at the wedding. Good-bye 1" 

Nuqtenniff last words to Lady Earslakft 
followed; qneetions as to trousseau; playful 
messes to North j duriD2: ttIii h Mrs. 

' Valloteon sat immoveable. And it was only 
when no further pretext for lingering was 
to be inrented that Mrs. SIsde^Fenton and 
Miss Kenderdine finally went downstairs, 
leaving their hostess at liiterty to shut the 
drawing-room door. Then with a spirited, 
flMuidvis set of h&c whole graeefnl figure, 

; Lady EavSake crossed the room again with 
awih, jiervoaa eteps to where Mia. V allotson 
d«t. 

''ICtb. Vaiktaon," she aaid, in a low, 
impalBive voice, " I need not tell you that 

' your visit is the greatest surprise to nip. 
May I hope that it is to he a pleasant 
surprise 1 " 
There waa no answer Mrs. Yallotson 
: lifted her ry'T-- an! fixed tliem, as in de- 
I liberate scrutiny, na the mobile face that 
looked down upun her. Lady Karelak«»'6 
eyea flashed a little. There had been a 
; notieeahle struggle in her words between a 
{jracions and conciHat<vrv intention and 
, a hostile instinct; and the hostility de- 
\ veloped aa she oontittiied : 

''It will hardly surprise you, I imagine, 
; that I am prepared for an alternative. You 
will understand, of course, that your 
farotlier haa told me aomething of what 
pasFed between you.'* 
The sombre eyes were watching her 
; fixedly and mercilessly. 

**What did he tell your* 
I With a fierce little gesture of disdainful 
repudiation Lidy Karslake turret away. 

" I tliink we need not refer to Uie 
matter," she said. 

Mxa. VallotBon did not press the point. 
Her eyes were still fastened on Lady 
Karslake ; and a slight contraction of the 
lips, which should have been a smile, broke 
i for an instant with an absolutely ghastly 
, effect the inimobilily of her face. 

It was Ludy Karslake who broke the 
silence. She came swiftly up to Mrs. 
Vallotson'a sidei 

** Surely," ehe saitl, and her voice, had 
never been more winning, "aarely we may 
forget all that is painful m the pant. You 
have not come here, I know, to renew a 
useless altercation. Yott have eome to 
make friends with us." 

She half stretched out one hiuul a? she 
finished, but almont as though in spite of 
j heiself .it. fell at her aide again. And aa 

1 



she stood waiting for an answer : her brows 
slightly contracted, her lips parted and 
tremulous : Mrs. Vallotson rose slowly. The 
-slender figure before her was little shorter 
than her own powexfnl iorm, and they 
8tood face to facn 

'* Why should you assume that it would/ 
be a useless altercation 1 " 

The wofda oame from Mm. Yallotieon in' 
a low, grating tone, and as she heard thera 
Lady Ksrskkp lifted one hand in a 
gesture of supreme scorn. But the dark 
eye«r aeem to bold hea, -and ahe did not 
turn them away. 

" What else can it be ? " she said, and 
the defiance of her voice stu-tled her. 
" Your brother ia frse to chooae for himaeH 
He baa done so. No one has either right 
or power to stand btitween him and hia 
choice." ' 

She saw a strange and dreadful base fall 
upon* the eyes into which she was looking. 
A moment of silence, which hell in it an 
unutt'-rable horror, seemed to engulf her and 
turn her cold, and ihen she heard a step 
on the landing and a touch on the handle 
(»f the door. 

On the instant she had torn herself 
away from Mrs. Yallotson'a gaze, and as 
North Bfwneton entered the room 'ahe waa 
by his side, clinging with nervous, almoat 
convulsive fingers to his arm. 

" Your sister has come ! " she cried in an 
odd, uneven voice. " North, your awter." 

North stopped short. Involuntarily and 
unconsciously his other hand closed over the 
trembling fingers that lay upon his arm. 

'•Adelaide ! " he said. 

" She has forgiven us," said Lady 
Karslake with a little excited, half-scornful 
lauj^h. " Mrs. Vallotson, isn't that f-o ? " 

Like a woman walking in her sleep, 
with grey abadowa atanding out about 
her mouth, Mrs. Vallotson crossed the 
room and turned her cheek mechanically to 
North Lranston. 

" How do yon do, Nortiit '* ahe aaid. 

OSAPTBB ZZXU. 

'*We aeem to be at croas purpoaea this 
evening." 

The words were somewhat grimly uttered, 
and North Branstou rose, as he spoke^ and 
walked aimleaaly aeroaa the roonu 

It was about three hours later. With a 
punctilious and formal courtesy North had 
accompanied Mrs. Vallotson to her hot^'l ; 
he had then returned to dine with Lady 
Karalake. The dinner itaelf bad been a 
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emgnlarly silent function. A heavy 
oppresaion seemed to rest upon North, in 
spite of lut iawlimteiy fttlemptB to 
throw it oft Lady Kinlake was ahaent and 
fitful in "humour. By neither the one nor the 
other was Mrs. Yallotson's visit alluded to. 
' Lady Endake had opanad iba aonvana* 
tion, vhan Novtli appeuad in tbe diawiiig^ 
room, by a question with rpferonco to a 
detail connected with the furnishing of 
their house, over which they were not 
entinly in accord. There was a petulance 
in her voice eloqiient of that irritability 
of iicrvL'3 to which a subject susceptible 
of contradictory discusaion appeals j and 
Koifh, aa though his own narvaa wete 
somewhat overstoung, had entered uncom- 
promisingly into the enbject. Her wilful- 
ness had developed into unreasonableness 
bafbia hit nnyielding conciaeneaB of argu- 
ment and hia tpeech as to cross purposes 
was the not unnatural resource of a man 
for whom further argument has been 
lendewd hopelessly impoanble. 

The words were followed by a silence. 
Lady Karslak* lay back iu her chair, one 
hand thrown over her head, with the fi&geis 
tightly clenched. Qmtaanddanlyihapiuied 
henaft up and rested har ehin on har hand, 
as she supported her elT>ow on her knee. 

"North," she said impulsively, and in 
rather a low voice, " will your sister stay 
bk town for loogi 

The instant tbe question passed her Hps 
l^orth turned to her, his face darkening. He 
ciosaed the room slowly to where she sat. 

** I do not know," be said. 

No tone of conciliation had come from 
either, the little breach between them was 
left untouched and ignored; but in the 
mome&fi'B mterval that followed an effect of 
nnitj waa produced. It was as though the 
Fen?e of jar and strain existing in each, and 
previously in half unconscioua oppoaition, 
had tacitly coalraced. 

" Have you any notion why she camel" 

" No ! " He added slowly, and as if 
speaking rather to himself than to her : 
"Dr. Vallotson wished it. I heard from 
him a weak ago." 

"Perhaps he succeeded afterwardal" 

North shook his head grimly. 

"He has no iniluence whatever," he 
anawaied. 

Lady Karslake moved restlessly. 

" I hnpe she will not stay ! ** she said, 
and there was a catch in her breath. 
"North, why did she eomet'*— with a 
nervous insistent emphasis on the qnaation. 
" Haa die changed har mind) " 



[Conducted by 

" I suppose 80." > 
She glanced up at his face as he spoke 
the fhiea wmda. A niah of liint eoloar i 
tinged her cheeka^ dying saataatiy awaj to 

leave her vaij pale. 

" But you don't think so ! " she cried. • 
'* North, what do yon think) She— ^ha ; 
means kindly, I anppoael " 

"She has never meant kindly by me 
yet!" said North, and the words seemed 
to come from between his set teeth against 
his will. > 

With a gesture, half of repulsion, half of > 
defiance, Lady Karslake sprang from her ,' 
chair, and moved restlessly away. She 
wpokb with a andden waywazd imtation. 

" I don't understand you, North ! " she 
said. "You let the thought of your » 
sister weigh upon you in a perfectly prepos- 
terona way. It there are old accnea between r 
you that you cannot forget, you need not 
make a tragedy of them. I don't like it ! " 

Aa though with the utterance of his « 
last words that etrange reserve which ■ 
hedged North Bfeanaton round where Mn, > 
Vallot.f5nr> was concerned bad received sorne • 
kind of indehnable shock, the preoccupation 
which poaaeeeed him seemed to fall away, 
leaving him at his luu^est and most cynical. . 
He made a si ight gesture of acquiescence. 
Lady Karslake stopped abruptly in her rapid, 
aimless movements and confronted him. 

" Why did you not show me Dr. Vallot- 
son'a letter— or at least tell ma ol iti " aha f 
demanded imperiously. 

" I did not think of it," said North drily. 

'* Yon did not think of me, yon mean," i 
was the impetuous retort. " You did not 
care to tell me ! It was not that you were 
indifferent to anything that concerned your 
lelationa with yonr auter. Do you imagine 
that I don't see the effect her coming has 
had on you 1 Do you imagine that yon 
are like yourself this evening ) " 

" Perhaps we axe neitiier of na qnxte like ; 
ourselves this evening!" retorted North . 
grimly. " Let us hope, as you say, that 
Adelaide's stay in town will be a sh<Hrt > 
one." 

Lady Karslake laughed captiooaly. 

** Oh, I am quite indifferent on the k 

subject 1 " she said. " Why should I " 

She stopped, the colour coming and going 
in her dieeke. " I suppose yon think I'm 
jealous ! *' she cried. *' Well, perhaps I am. 
Why should you think so much of any • 
w(^man'8 hostility as you do of your sister's ? . 

Why 1" She etopped again, the fire 

of jealousy, whidi she seemed to fan of 
delibecate impnlae^ died down as auddanly 
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«8 it had epnmg up, and she went swiftly 
to him and dai^ed her htads tagbtlj upon 

his arm. 

" Oh, North I " she said in a low, uneven 
yvm, **1 hope she wonft atoy long—not 

for the tenth ! " 

North laughed reckless! j, almost savagolj. 

** What does it matter ) " he said. 

Day after day rose and laded, bringing 
gradnally nearer and nearer the day of the 
wedding, and day after day saw Lniy Kars- 
lake's hop<^s a? tn Mrs. Yallotson s speedy 
departure atili uiifultilled. Mrs. Vallot&on 
never alluded to the wedding; she never 
alluded to Alnchester, or the prospect, near 
or distant, of her return thither. Neither 
did she ever speak, either to North Branston 
or to Lady Karalflke, ol any bwdneBS in 
town or of any interests Or occupation which 
tilled her t\me when she was not with them. 
And this hitter reticence f>n her part, isolating 
her as it did from any life other than their 
I own, tended to give her aolitaxy figare an 
altogether disproportionate poaitian in their 
daily scheme of things. A sense of tacit 
compulsion pressed upon Lady Kara- 
lake; and, under its influence, hardly a 
day passed some home of which were not 
spent hy the two women together, either 
alone or with North. At Lady Karslake's 
invitation, Mrs. V ailotson lunched and dined 
in Wilton Street; at Lady Eanflake'a in* 
Titation she accompanied her on more than 
one visit to the dressmaker who was pre- 
paring the trousseau ; and much of the 
shopping inevitahle to that last fortnight 
waa aocomplidied in her society, hut wholly 
without comment on her part. 

Day after day went by and Mrs. Vallot- 
son's demeanour never varied. All the 
vigorooa sdf-aiaertion, all the dictatoiial^ 
nesa ol her old manner at Alnchester seemed 
to have grown into an indescribable aloof- 
ness, which placed an immeasureable and 
icy dibtanoe between herself and the two 
whose eodety she aeamed tadtly to court. 
She might be with them; but physical 
contiguity seemed to accentuate into some- 
thing at times inexpressibly oppressive the 
hairier that lay between them. Again and 
again, hearing her diill» measured tones, 
Lady Karslako ^vould turn restlessly and 
altnosh incoherLiilly from the subject in 
hand. Again and again, lifting her eyes 
to meet the oovert intentneaa of the black 
ones fixed, now on herself, now on North, 
she would rise impulsively and break up 
the group. After that first evening North 
Biauton and Lady Kardaka never spoke 
togetlwr of Mia. YallotBon. They had, aa 



it aeemed, more than enough to occupy their 
time snd thourrhts in the incessant diffi 
cultios with which their preparations, 
mutual and individual, had become aod- 
denly rife. During that last fortnight 
nothing prospered with them. Arrange- 
ments fell through, or proved unsatis- 
factory. They were all more or less trivial 
diffiedtiea, bnt^ concentrated thna into ao 
short a apace of time, worrying to the laet 
degree. 

Nor was it on such outward circumstances 
only that an adverse spell seemed to rest. 
The relations between North and Lady 
Karslake during the month which had 
followed his return from Alnchester had 
been of asomewhat agitating and.tumultuoua 
character. Given a woman nervous, sensi- 
tive, and impetuous, and a man with so 
strangely warped a cliaracter as North's, 
linked together by a love self-centred and 
unilluminating, differing in conception on 
either side as the love of a man and 
woman must inevitably differ, and har- 
monised only by a central depth and 
reality unrealised by either, and no other 
result is poBsiMe. But during those four 
weeks the sense of strain and fret had been 
a backgrnni^d merely, an undertone in the 
full choril of lave. With the discord which 
had jarred between thom on the evening 
after ,Hrs. Yallotson's unexpected appear- 
ance, however, a new era .seemed to be 
inaugurated. Their differences during that 
fortnight were to be numbered by their 
meetings. Every difficulty aa it axoaa waa 
the subject of a discussion more or less 
petulniit on Lady Karslake's part, more or 
less cynical and ud c om promising on North's 
part. With every day the tension obviously 
increased. With every day, as Mrs. Tallot> 
son came and went, cold and immoveable, 
Lady Karslake's irritability developed. 
With every day North's bittemees of 
manner became confirmed. 

That fortnight told on Lady Karslake's 
physique aa the previous month of her 
engagement had not begun to do. She 
grow thin and fragile-looking j her eyes 
grew larger and brighter ; and aha lost all 
colour. 

Her appearance was commented upon hy 
more than one of her guests when, on the 
night before the wedding day. Lady Kars- 
lake gave her last dinner-party. The ninth 
of September had come ; ^frs. Vallotson 
was still in town. The Slade-Fentons 
were there and Miss Kenderdine — Mrs. 
SUdfl-Featon demonatfatlvely friendly to 
Noiih and to Lady Eanlake^ ebboiataly 
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patronising to Mrs. Vallotson. There were 
some of Lady KarsUikp's rclatioas, not 
enthusiastic but eminently amiable ; and 
iheve was Archdeacon Francb, quiet, 
uordialr And xathei intently observant, 
H3 the evening wore on, both of his hostess 
and of North Branaton. For the evening 
was not a success. Whether the shadow 
that gnulaallj filled the pretty room rMtlly 
emanated from the sombre woman's presence, 
which seemed to Lady Karslake's over- 
vnought imagination the. very centre on 
which the functioB toraed; whether it 
emanated from Novth Btanston, who seemed 
to be fighting an inexplicable depression 
with his grimmest front ; or whether its 
source was the hostosa herself, growing 
whiter, more silen^ and more absent- 
minded as the time wore on ; it would 
have been difficult to say. But by ten 
o'clock it was being confidentially murmured 
among the guests that Lady i^rslake was 
worn out, and that it would be only kind 
to stand between her and rest for ?hor 
a titue as possible. And by half-pust ten 
nearly every one had gone. Mrs. Vallotson 
and the Skde-Fentons' party — which 
included Archdeacon French — were the 
last to take leave ; and I. idy Karslake 
passed from Mrs. Vallotson 's cold touch of 
the hand to Mb. Slade-Fenton's effiosiye 
auguries for the morrow, with her lips a 
Jittle compressed. The last to wish her 
good night was Archdeacon French. lie 
took the hand she held out to him and 
looked at her keenly and gently. 

" Good night, Lady Kaislske,*' he said. 
" You will rest when to-morrow is over ! " 

She smiled at him faintly, and then, &a he 
left the room, she let her foishead fall gently 
on her hand as it rested on the mantelpiece. 
For the moment 9.}\ct v;'as alone ; North haii 
gone to the door with the last departures, 
and she stood quite motionless, the lace ou 
her dress moving softly as though die 
trembled. Ttie front door closed ; North's 
stp]^ c'^me slowly up the stairs; and, as he 
entered the room, she lifted her head. 

North paused in the doorway, and looked 
at her uncertainly. He was veiy pale. 

" May I stay for a few minutes!'* he said 
hesitatingly. 

« Yes!" 

He camft in and stood on the opposite 
aide of the fifeplace^ looking at her heavily. 

For nearly a moment neither spoke. Then 
with a swift impetuous movement she 
stretched out both her hands to him, and 
he canght them desperately in his own. 
"jSTorth/' she said hocriedly, "Korth, 



w]\at have we been doing for the last 
fortnight 1 Why have we made one aaotbisn 

s ) wretched 1 " 

The grip in which he. hdd h«f hands 
must, have beea painfial at any other time,^ 
bat now she was unconscious of any 
physical sensation. Her eyes shone with a 
Itght that was half beseeming, . half^ self- 
surrender. 

Ho watched her for a nomeni^ andi hia 
face twitched painfully. 

" Have I made you wretched 1 " he said. 

"I have nude myself wntefaedl We 
have made .one another wretched 1" WM the 
quick an-^wer. "Ah, North, how can wel 
I've been thinking of it all the evening — 
I've thought of it often when I've been 
most detMtahlel. How can we! Look, 
dearest" — her rapid speech trembled with 
a growing tendernQss — " to-night let us put 
it all away. All that we've quarrolled over, 
all that has betted tt»t We lore «aeh 
other, and love goes deeper than we» can 
understand — means more thnn we can 
realise ! Let us make our staud on that ! " 

VVb love each other!" he said hoaxeely. 
He was holding hen hands crashed egainst 
his breast, lookii^ into her eyes as though 
they held his very life. " Eve, do you 
know what you mean when you say that? 
Do you know what a brute I amn^lmw 
hard and ungenerous I can bet Do yon 
know that I'm scarred, that there am masks 
in my life that can never " 

She drew one hand swiftly away and 
placed it on his lips, but if she.tunied alittl^ 
paler, the only change that dune.to hsf^yes 
was a deepening of iheir light. 

" Hush ! " she said softly, " that's put 
away. Your life is mine to-monow ; your 
scars are mine. Ah, if we come to questiona, 
it is I who should say, can you love me now 
that you see mo as I am, wilful, unreason- 
able, capricious ) Ah, Nort^b, can you 1 " 

" Don't yoa know t" 

She paused a moment, meeting his eyes, 
tlie necklace at hss throatrising and falling 
rapidly. 

" ¥es," she said, a sweetuees new to it in 
her voice. " I know t I know that all our 
lives, with each their pains and dis- 
appointmentp, have been worth living 
because they led to this I I know that 
from- to-monow this- is our whole exist- 
ence. I know that having this we have 
what nothing can take from ns, nothing 
destroy, and through which nothing can 
touch us. JNorLa, are you happy 1" 

Still with his ayes on hers, and with, the 
bitter lines in his face merging into smne- 
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thing infinitoly stronger and liner, he drew 
her slowlj into iiis arms, and their lips met 
in Along 1dm. 



MADUEA. 

Thv fltotaly otty of Mndun, as a centre of 

religi'>n and leaminpr, was for many centuries 
the Oxford and Gitnterbury of Southern 
India; and al^oagh the glory of the 
ancient metropolis lias passed away, tlie 
extensive ruins of thn Tirumala Palace and 
the huge Temple of Sira remain as monu- 
mental memorials of former fonown. The 
Dravidian architactnio of the Madras Preai- 
dency attain- the climiT of perfection in 
Madura, Aviier;' the pyramidal eanctuary 
reaches the highest Lidiau developement ; 
and in the elnatering shrines and temples 
comprised in the great PagoMa, which covers 
an area of twenty acre^, we find the master- 
pieces of the fantastic style known as Indo- 
Chinese. The Dnvidian laoes offend the 
Iftbours of their liyea to the gods, sparing 
neither toil nor cost in the generous de- 
votion which frequently shames the apathetic 
diaeiples of a pnrsr ereed. The oonstraetion 
of a Dravidian pagods always includes five 
characterif^tic features amid eonsiderahle 
variety of detail and design. 

The Vimana, or Adytum, corresponds 
with the ehaneel of a Christian church, and 
contains thr- altar and ini tge of the tut^hiry 
deity beneatii the gilded pyramidal roof of 
a dark cubical cell, where an ever-burning 
lamp glows like a red star through the 
mysterious gloom. Huge sculptured ]>orches 
known as Mantapas approach the Vimana 
from the four points of the compass, and 
typify the universal claims of religion on 
the human heart. The Gopnxs?, or Gate 
Pyramids, encrnsted with grotesque carving, 
tower up in diminishing storeys to the 
hei^t of two hnndred f^t, and termfaiate 
in an oblong dome. These colossal cones, 
encnisted with the polytheistic legends of 
Indian theology translated into stone, form 
the most conspicuous attributes of the 
Soathenn' Temple. Another inseparable 
adjunct to the labyrinth of architecture is 
found in the pillared hall, or choultry, con- 
taining a thousand columns elaborately 
eanred from hase to capital, or shaped into 
caryatides supporting the massive stone 
roof. Sacred tanks for the purification of 
the worshippers reflect the maze of pillars 
in a silvery mirror framed by a eloistered 
colonnade, from whence broad flights of 
marble steps descend to the water^s edge. 



The labyrinth of vaulted porches, pillared 
aisles, and soaring pyramids leads up on 
every side to the central Adytum, reveRoiced 
as the shrine of divinity, and consequently 
the sanctum sanctorum of the enormous 
compc^ite erection known as a pagoda. 
Nine pyramidal towers enhaniDe the splen- 
donr and dignity of the mighty Pagoda of 
MarluM, This historic temple dates from 
the third century B.G., and waa dedicated 
partly to Minakshi, the fish-eyed goddess," 
and partly to Siva the Destroyer, the 
popular deity of the TTindu Triad, whose 
name of terror is ever on the lips of the 
multitude, swayed by the frenzied fear of 
divine vengeance which acts as the motive 
power of devotion. In a.d. 1324 the 
rmf'irnt Pago la was destroyed, but in less 
than two hundred years was restored to its 
pristine grandeur, and afterwards kept in 
complete repair, though the colossal size of 
the complex structure necessitates the p'^r- 
petual labour of numerous workmen en- 
gaged for the purpose. The debased and 
soulless architectural style is alike devoid 
of nif^ntal aspiration a!id spiritual beauty; 
the crowding deities sculptured on the 
gigantic pile are of the earth earthy, the 
divine element is absent^ and the degradation 
\ of the human type suggests nothing but 
the animalism of a materialistic creed 
tooulded into the rigid solidity expressed 
by these elaborate monuments. Faith has 
fallen from the high ideals which probably 
inspired the founders of every historic 
religion, and the leaven of truth which 
alone vitalises a theological qrstem proves 
powerless beneath the dead weight of stony 
accretion accumulated above it. The coup 
d'oeil of the great Pagoda as it towers up in 
dazzling magnifiemoe to tile homing bine of 
the Indian sky possesses an impressimidiong^ 
barbaric dignity. The elaborate groups of 
sculpture beneath the bristling pinnacles of 
every aerial gallery glow with vrvid tints of 
scarlet, yellow, purple, blue, and green, in 
manifold gradations of tone, and the polished 
surface of the stained chunam, composed of 
shells pounded in cocoanut water, and 
stncooed- upon the stonework, resembles the 
lustrous Oriental porcelain which retains the 
brilliancy of the powdered jewels used in 
the costly glazing of some masterpiece of 
eeramie art. The devdopement of that 
complex Puranic mythology which for 
more than two thousand years has swayed 
the religious thought of India, may be 
compared to one of those mighty Indian 
riv i h which issues in a crystal rill from 
the eternal snows, hat' expands into a 
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turbid flood as it receives the waters of a 
hundred tributary streams, and sweeps 
onwaid in a twoUliig tide, bearing with it a 
host of alien influences, to the distant sea. 
Indian ci\'ilisation, built up through thirty 
centuries by the hands of successive races, 
was alike unique in architecture, religion, 
literature, aeiMioe, eoeial life, and l^;ifilation. 
Problems were solved in ancient India 
which were unexpl lined mysteries in Europe 
until the close of the seventeenth century. 
The mystic East was not only the cmclle of 
humanity but the birthplace of scientific 
thought, and the infinite patience of the 
Oriental mind first unravelled t"he t^angled 
threads of those mysteries which aurruunded 
the ^ih of lif^ lerealing their existence 
to the thoughtful soul like occasional 
lightning flashes from a shadowy cloud. 

In the eighth century B.a. India had 
diseoreted the elementary laws of geometry 
and imparted them to Greece, while the 
application of algebra to astronomical in- 
vestigations and to geometrical demon- 
strations was a peculiar invention of the 
snbtle Hindu genim. Thoi^ many jost 
and humane laws became obaolete, or were 
altered for the worse, religion in one form 
or another dominated the public and private 
life of Ltdia from the eariiest perioid, and 
the early Vedic Hymns, which form the 
noblest clement in Hindu theology, breathe 
the aroma of peace and purity belonging 
to the dawn of history, before the dewy 
fteshness faded in the g^sh noon when 
the saeted literature became satualed with 
grotesque fables and profane songs, de- 
moralising national religion and giving it 
a retrogressiTe movement 

Passing under the majestic Gopuras of 
Madura we enter a maze of dusky corridors 
u^^cd as "h'Z.^firs, and lighted up with the 
brilliant colouring of exquisite scarves and 
turbans In diaphanous gause striped with 
gold and silver. This beautiful fabric, pecu- 
liar to the rity, is .=^nild for the benefit of the 
Temple, but the riotous and fanatical crowd 
of Shivaites, distinguished by three white 
horizontal lines on the forebead, abortens 
the tour of inspection, and we hurry on- 
ward to the gloomy Choultry supported 
by a thousand richly carved pillars of red 
stone and black granite. Entire edlumns 
are hewn into the zepreaentatiottS of male 
and female figures, and one huge shaft 
which forms the statue of a dancing girl 
is a chef-d'oeuvre of realistic expression, 
the flying feet scarcely seeming to Umch. tiie 
marble pavement and the tossing arms 
instinct with life and motion. Another 



piiiar represents a detn ni, and boy» b,t& 
enjoined by a tablet overhead to spit ixx 
his face, by way of inculcating a holy honor , 
of diabolical influences. One colossal 
column, subdivided into twenty-four aerial 
shafts with infinite grace and lightness, 
stands at the entrance of an arched colon- 
nade built by King Tiramalay sad gigantic 
images of the monster-lion of the South 
face a sacred tank. Brahmins are bathing 
in the green water with symbolical rites r 
and offerings,' and a poor old woman de- • 
scends the granite stepe of the surrounding 
cloister, praying aloud that the healing 
waters may cleanse her soul from ein and ■ 
render her acceptable in the sight of God. 

With every confession <rf ner transgres- 
sions she pours the sacred drops oyer her 
unveiled head, her thin grey hair streaming 
over her emaciated shoulders. Korth, south., 
east, and west sbA scatters the precious 
element, typifying the boundless mercy of 
the deity, and shovring by this ritual act 
that L'orm^ of trutii still liDgcr in the 
ancient creed which buries them beneath ■ 
an erer-increasing monntdn of supMstitioo. 
Frescoes of mysterious astronomioal figures ■ 
line the grey cloister which surrounds the 
tank, and alternate with coarse lejpresenta- 
tions which diow not only the debasement r 
of archaic art^ but the still greater corrup- 
tion of the popular mind. Before the 
shrine stand three colossal images of the 
sacred bull, the chosen emblem of Siva, 
whose weird statue, adorned with chains ^ 
of gold and mystic jewels, gleams from 
a dim recess at the end of a shadowy 
aisle where the sacred lamp glows through 
the brooding darkness. An oppressive still- 
ness lingers round the haunted spot dedi- 
cated to the divine "Destroyer." The 
benignant deities of Hindu theology receive 
but cold and careless homage, while, through ' 
the strange inversion of a creed sunk to 
the lowest depths of debasement, the utmost 
enthusiasm of devotion is lavished upon , 
the gods of wrath, pain, and d^th, in the 
hope of propitiating their anger and di- 
verting their vengeanoe. 

A line of hideous images smeared with * 
oil and red ochre forms a portico containing » 
the gilded and painted car in which the 
sacred statue of Siva makes the progress . 
of the city on State ocoadons, amid the , 
plaudits of the multitude, the shrieks of 
devotee, and the wailing of the conch- i 
shells, as they pierce the air with the shrill , 
notes which mingle with the thondering , 
trombones and thrumming sitars of the 
Temple band. The Palace of Xirumala, now , 
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in ruins, was bailt by one of the greatest | 
provincial rulers in a.d. 1623, and con- 
tains a superb quadrangular hall two 
himdied and fifty feet long, flanked by 
massive granite columns stuccoed with 
chunam. Though less than three centuries 
have plapsed since the erection of this 
labyrintLine ediiice, it haa already fallen 
into fbe ftbaolate .decay whieh speedily 
overtakes every Indian building unless 
kept in perpetual repair. 

The fierce burst of the monsoon, the 
blinding clotidi of dust, and the xaging 
heat of the blistering sud, which combine 
to wreck every structure built by human 
handsi have wrought dire havoc on the 
Tiramala Palaee^ although the British 
Government has Boffidently restored a 
portion of the vast fabric to lender it 
available for legal purposes. 

Weary alike of pagoda and palace, with 
their intricate labyrinths of cloisters, halls, 
and corridors thronged by historic and 
religious associations still more confused 
and bewildering, we quit the wilderness oi 
stone and marble tcx the green avenue of 
mango trees which leads to the consecrated 
tank of Tippu-Kulam. A soft breeze ruffles 
the blue water which is seen through a dark 
vista of arching banyans, and stiis the 
feathery palms of a temple-crowned island 
in the centre of the lake. The silence and 
solitude of the peaceful scene afford a 
weloome zelief to the jaded wsttdeversi after 
the noise^ dnsl^ and tumult of fanatical 
Madura. 

The expedition is prolonged by a visit 
to the abode of the English Collector, who 
inhabits a stately mansion in a verdant 
park adorned by a celebrated banyan tree, 
which, by nlriking root from the stem 
growing downwards from the end of every 
otanch, fonns a long aule of dense foliage. 
The representative of Government in this 
sonthem district occupies a princely position, 
aud presides over a " zillah " as large as 
many an English coontj. The great 
^British official, separated by an impassable 
gulf from native life, is regarded with re- 
verential awe by his Oriental f ellow-subjeots, 
to whom he appears an incomprehennlble 
being, inacce^ihle and irresistible. The 
Collector and his staff are rarely acquainted 
with the vernacular, and at present labour 
under a serious disadvantage, which will 
probably find a remedy in the moce practical 
education of the future, as regards the 
tenure of an office with a stipend of three 
thousand pounds per annum, and a subse- 
qnent pension d one thousand pounds. 



Madura, as the religious capital of 
Southern India, is the residence of the 
High Priest of Siva, a Brahmin of the 
purest caste, who acts as the Metropolitan 
of his order in the Madras Presidency. 
Vishnavism and Sivaism being the heart 
and mul of religion in the South, Brahma, 
the original creator of gods and men, has 
foUen into the haokgroond of the theologieal 
system, and only receives worship in the 
person of his alleged offspring, the Brah- 
mins. Dr. Monier Williams points out 
the distinction between Bnhmimsm and 
Hinduism, explaining the foxmer as "the 
purely pantheistic and not necessarily idola- 
trous creed evolved from the religion of 
Yedae^ which reflects the early &ith of man- 
kind as a worship of the beneficent powers 
of Xiture." The pnme aiitlmrity designates 
Hinduism as "a complicated system of 
polytheism, superstition, and caste, de- 
veloped out of Brahminism after contact 
with the non-Aryan creeds of the Dravi- 
dians and ibon'giral mees of Southern 
India. ' Thm iirahmiiiiam. and Hinduism, 
thoo^ diflTering from each other, axe 
integral parts of the same system. The 
one is the germ or root of the tree, and the 
other the rank and luxuriant outgrowth. 
The temples of MiBdnrai which smpass those 
of Benares in splendour as far as -the gjCMt 
basilica of St. Peter's eclipses a vi&age 
church, are the results of the frantic out- 
bant 0^ inperaMtlona tenor whidk attributes 
to the god Siva the control of demoniacal 
agencies and the possession of their savage 
and malignant qualities m the person of 
his own wife, a gruesome divinity known 
as " black KalL" On the reception day of 
Brahma's earthly representative, the High 
Priest of Siva, v^c obtain the supposed pri- 
vilege o£ an iutroductiuu liirougk a niulual 
acquaintance. The carriage of the Collector 
is just driving away from the Brahminical 
Palace as we approach the arched gateway, 
surrounded by a picturesque group of brown 
figures seanl^y dad in snowy M»rf and 
turban, and bearing umbrellas of scarlet 
silk striped and fringed with gold, peacocks' 
fans ghmcing with prismatic radiance in the 
brilliant sunshine, and grotesque banners of 
yellow satin and glistening foil. As we 
descend from the carriage two muslin-robed 
attendants advance with profound salaams 
to strew roses, jasmine, and aromatie herbs 
before us as we mount the marble steps and 
enter a dusky vestibule with richly gildr J 
ceiling, and walls covered with a many- 
colouied mosaic of glittering tinsel. In an 
alcove at thejond of the long hall a weird 
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iiiMig».of Siva looms alwTO an dtar eorered 

■with twinkling tapers, A richly-dresseti 
Chaiuberlain, wearing a golden chain of 
ofiice, marshals us with a wand up a long 
flight of stone stain to a saloon draped In 
rwnite irithin a colonnade of open arches. 
A grasa matting conceals an inner cham!)er 
into -which our conductor advancep, anil 
aiiex a short delay the curtain is raided and 
we I are adniitted into the pnaenee of the 
great man, who lolls in a large white aron- 
chair with his corpulent brown figure airily 
attired in a eouple of yellow scarves and a 
string of black wads. His {dsiaiBg cbrk 
eyes denote keoK inteUigene^ and expiess 
unbounded amusement with a soup^on of 
contempt for the travellers " from beyond 
the biuuk water " which those of Drahmiit 
teaste ate forbidden to -cms. The nnvieldy 
stoutness of the great Tamil eooleaiastic U 
attributed by his admirers to a pacsicm for 
the («ugar-candy which apparently forms the 
ittaple articled his priestly dUet; bat a 
Yagne sense ol.disspfpouitaient steals orer uh 
at the absence of those characteristics which 
imagination suggests as appropriate to one 
who enjoys the reputation of a prophet and 
seer, and who niunbeia his disciples by 
ithonsands in every part of India. Our 
preconceived ideas of the sacerdotal cha- 
racter are wholly dispelled, and a prophet 
engaged in steadily laying the foundation 
of a uxth chip proves too severe a test for 
onr feeble faith, which fails in the presence 
of this rollicking celebrity, devoured witli 
ichildish curiosity, and inflated by tbc sense uf 
bia own supreme importance. A -i aveyonng 
Brahmin waves a feather fan over the 
shaven pate of his spiritual superior ; the 
secretary, who acts as interpreter, stands on 
the right) and the Chamberlain on the left, 
their partirodouxed garb aceentuating the 
enormous " study in brown/' who exhibits 
himself before us with the utmost non- 
(chalance. After a few introductory oivilitieSj 
■and nuxoGTons ^neadODB timragh the inter- 
:praker as to Vthe great white Empress" 
beyond the seas, the High Priest throws a 
hnirp wreatb of yellow marigolds and pink 
oleanders round my neck, and presents my 
eempanion with a .packet of sugavHumdy, 
whifih js evidently considered more worthy 
of a man's acceptance than the decoration 
with whieh the fenunine vi^iitois are in- 
vested. . A bnndle of photographs is then 
piodnced, and the high-sonnding name of 
Tryganya Sambandba written upon one of 
them in Raii'^krit character before* tri. High 
Priest places the quaint souvemr in my 
hand. The same sketchy coatnme is 



delineated in the pietme aa that which: be 
sports on the present occasion, but the 
negligent attitude is exchanged for one 
more bisiitting the dignity of a high oasbe 
Brahmin, and Siva's representative sits 
croes-legged on an embroidered diven, with 
one hand raised in the act of benediction, 
and a countpnance of portentous solemnity. 
The present ui" iho photograph is a special 
mark of favour, and oonclndes the little 
drama j but, as we retire backwards behind 
the Chamberlain, thp great man makes a 
sudden dash forward, regardless of dignity, 
and gives us a violent ahake of the hand in 
what he fondly SQppooes to be the orthodox 
English fashion. Our crushed and tingling 
fingers retain the recollection of this barbaric 
grasp for the remainder of the day, but our 
deeife for an audience is satisfied, and " il 
faut souffrir" appUaa to our ambitions as 
well as to our personal appearance. 

In the roseate dawn of a cloudless day we 
bid farewell to Madura as the crowds of 
worshippers wend their way to the towering 
Pagoda to join in the "pooja," or sacri- 
fice, offered in the Temjde courts. The 
comparative success of Roman Catholic 
missions in India is explained by even 
a ouraocy study of Hindu doetiine and 
practice. Procession?, images and relics, 
fast and festival, pi ay era for the dead, an.d 
commemorations of the saints form integral 
parts of every htstoiic Eastern creed, arid a 
Church which syatematises and upholds the 
familiar observances of the native racfis, 
while raising the level of faith and de- 
votion, of necessity obtains a sbrox^r hold 
on Indian hearts than the communions 
which discard or relax familiar rites en- 
graved indelibly on the conservative native 
mind. The complex influences of the past 
have wdded the heavy yoke of easfie and 
superstition into an iron rigidity, and al- 
though the power of Christian charity and 
the influence of social example can nev» be 
wholly unavailing, the Titanic task of 
missionary enterj^e frequently appean 
lilt a hopeless attempt to remove a raoyn- 
tain of difficulty, which rolls Vtack to crush 
the weary labourer beneath a dead weight 
ol fsilnn and dei^Mir. 



SOME OPTICAL PHEiNOMENA. 

The normal human eye does not fulfil all 

the requirements of a perfect optical instru- 
ment, but its impprff'ctions in this respect 
do not interieru with its practical use as 
the dufif and most ^elieate of the sensory 
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orgsQB by which knowledge of the outside 
world is obtained. Among civilised peoples, 
however, the proportion of perfectly normal 
eyes is said to be steadily diminishing, 
owing^to TarionB teaiueB— in some Gountiries 
at an alarming rate. It has been stated, on 
good authority, that thore Rre comparatively 
few people who have the si^ht of both eyes 
equal ; end, strange to say, many of those 
who are thus affected have been unaware 
of this condition until it has been revealed 
to them by accident. More people than 
one would at hrsi si^ht suppose are unabla 
to elnit one eje and keep the other open at 
the same time (diongh this is more common 
with children than with adults) and thns 
any inequality in the seeing power of their 
eyes may escape notice, though they may 
loryears have been {mntioeUy seeing with 
one eye only. 

Sir John Jlerachel noted a case of a 
person who by chance made the unpleasant 
diaoovery, late in life, that he was alto- 
gether blind in one eye. One gentleman, 
describing his own case in ** Nature,'* said 
that while he could see with liis right eye 
figures five-eighths of an inch high on the 
faee of a clock at a distanoe of twelve feet, 
he could not see them with his left eye 
further away than eight inches ; yt t he was 
ignorant of this remarkable discrepancy 
ontil he had tcaehed middle age. The 
eyes of individuals aleo differ frequently in 
their sensitiveness to colour and to light, so 
that it is, in fact, the exception- rather thait 
the rule to find a pair of eyes which are 
perfectly equal in all lespeebB. 

One of the most curious of the observa- 
tions which have been made on the eye is 
the detection of the various reflected images 
which ore formed in it^ in addition to the 
refracied image which serves the purposes 
if vi.-i in. In its passage intn tbe eye each 
ray of light passes through the cornea, the 
aqueous humour, the erystalline lens^ and 
tiie vitreoits hnmoOT before finally reachiD^ 
the Tftina, and is liable to be partially 
reflected at the sarface of each of these 
four partSj giving rise to four separate 
reflected images. These were all seen and 
described by PnrkiDje at the beginning 
of tlus century, but Helnilioltz and others 
succeeded in observing three only, which 
can be easily seen by two persons on hold- 
ing a lighted match between their eyes, and 
moving it abont so that the reflections 
appear to come from the pupil. One of 
these images, that reflected by the front of 
the cornea, is much brighter than the two 
othan^ which are fosmod by the front ear- 



faces of the crystalline lens and the vitreous 

humour reppoctivelv. The fourth image, 
which is due to reflection from the posterior 
surface of the cornea, may be detected by 
careful examination of tbe brightest imagu 
by means of a magnify ing-glass. Helmholtz 
failed to detect it, as the images reflected 
from both surfaces of the cornea coincide 
at the centre of the pupil, but when the 
bright* t image is brought near to thH 
border of the pupil, and especially when it 
passes on to the iris, it is seen to be accom- 
panied by a small, pale, but well-defined 
image lying between it and 4he centre* of 
the pupil. Besides these primary reflections, 
the light, reflected from any of the internal 
surfaces, may be again reflected, and though 
it is exceedingly faint, it 18' capable of 
giving rise to two light impressions due to 
double reflection, and one of these — caused 
hy rays which have undergone, beside;^ 
several refractions, two reflections, one at 
the posterior snrftuje of the crystalline lens, 
and one at the anterior surface of the comea 
— has been actually obserTcd in the human 
eye. 

The automatic contraction of the pupil 
in bright light and its expansion in faint 
light have been found to be to Borae extent 
under the control of the will. Cue observer 
has found that when facing a bright light 
he can -make his pupils racpand or contract 
at the desire of any one looking into his 
eyes. The pnpil contracts while he steadily 
looks at the bright light, and when he 
desires to expand it, he takes his attention 
away fnnn the eye without moving it^ and 
fixes it on some other part of his body, in 
some such way as by biting his tongue or 
pinching his arm. This counter stimulus 
diminishes the sensitiToness of the retina, 
and the pupil dilates^ contracting again 
when the mind is rscsUed to the eye and 
the light. 

Often the sudden presentation of an idea 
or an image to the intellect is accompanied 
by a distinct and sometimes a powerful 
sensation of luminosity in the eye, which 
may be intense enough to be observable 
even in broad daylight. Hdmholts showed 
that the interior of the eye is itself lu> 
minous, and he was able to see the move- 
ment of his arm in total darkness by the 
light of his own eye. Professor Tesla ha-* 
characterised this experiment as one of the 
most remarkable recorded in the history of 
science, and he says that there are prob.ibly 
very few men who could satisfactorily 
repeat it, as such a degree of luminosity in 
the eye can only be found associated with 
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uBMHOunoxL ittlivity of tbo Vrain and great 
imaginative power. It may be looked on 
as a aort of fluorescence of brain action. 

The sympathy existing between the eyes, 
whidi operates so that any ierioos injury 
to the one is almost certain to affect the 
other, necesaitating the removal of the 
injured eye in order to save the other, has 
becoi shown by Dr. Chanvean to extend eo 
far that a colour perceived by one eye 
excites the retina of the other. This may 
be demonstrated by the common experiment 
of looking at a white surface for a short 
time through colomed glass with one eye, 
while the other is covered, when it is well 
known that if the coloured glass is re- 
moved, the white ground appears tinted 
with the eomptoetitaiy oolonr; bat if the 
first eye ia doaed and the second opened, 
the white surface appeaia tinted wiUk the 
same colour as the glass. 

A remarkable instance of the resuscitation 
of an optical image was experienced some 
time ago by Professor T. Vignoli. He 
sayp, that after a railway journey in bright 
sunshine and two days' walking in a 
auffiDoatang heat, he happened to be in a 
zoom with several other persons, and in the 
course of the conversation he looked at a 
balcony bathed in the bright morning 
sunlight, casually, and without taking any 
particular note of it The haleony was 
decorated with trellis work, ivy, and 
flowering creeperf>, while a cage containing 
birds swung in the middle. Two days 
aftevwazda, early in the morning, whilst 
still in bed, but petfecUy awake and in 
ordinary health, he wa s astonished to see 
on the ceiling, by the 1 ight coming through 
the Venetian blinds of two large windows, 
an ezaet leptodnetion, in all its det^ and 
colours, of the balcony referred to, so 
complete that even the swinging motion 
of the birdcage was perceived. The 
phenomenon lasted long enough to permit of 
some detailed examination. The image 
was found to disappear vrhen the eyes were 
closed and reappear when they were 
opened. It was unaffected by closing each 
eye alternately, and a finger placed b^ore 
the eye intercepted it in the same way as 
any ordinary object. Professor Vignoli 
regards the appearance as an outward 
projection of a recollected image by some 
obscure mechanism, and not as an ordinary 
caae of hallucination, as then the image 
would have been unaffected by opening and 
closing the eyes, and such appearances only 
oceor doling ill health or a i^torbed state 

of miml. 



Professor Chauveau has described a 
curious phenomenon of colour sensation. 
He says, that if one goes to sleep on a seat 
placed obliquely in front of a window 
which allows light from white clouds to 
fall equally on both eyes, the coloured 
objects in a room appear illuminated by a 
bright green light daring a very short 
interral when &e eyelids are opened at 
the moment of awaking', but the phe- 
nomenon is not observed except when the 
awaking is from a profound slumber. He 
oonclades that this may be taken as a 
proof that there are in the Tisual apparatus 
distinct perceptive centres for green, and 
probably also for violet and red, and of 
these the centres which perceive green iirst 
regain their activi^ on awaking. 

When coloured objects are brightly 
illuminated by a very strong light they 
appear white, as they absorb so small a 
proportion of the light from any particular 
portion of the spectrum, that the maximum 
effect of that portion is not appreciably 
diminished, and the rest of the spectrum 
can do no more than give out its maximum 
effect, so that the eye is affected equally by 
all parts of the spectrum, and the rsaulting 
sensation is white. 

It haa also been noted that when tlie 
light is very feeble, all objects appear 
devoid of colour. Captain Abnej, in a 
recent lecture at Ihe Royal Institution, 
illustrated this by a pictaresque description 
of the appearances presented by a Swiss 
mountain scene in the early monitng. 
When the light is just sufficient to show 
the outline of the mountains, the tufts of 
grass ai:d the flowers alort^ the path are 
still indihUnguiahabJe, aud almost every- 
thing appears of a cold grey tint, quite 
deT<»d of colour. A little mtne ligh^ and 
some flowers among the grass appear a 
blighter grey, while the grass itself remains 
dark, l^e mountains show no colour, and 
the dcy looks leaden. Presently the sky 
begins to blush in the dinction of the 
approaching sunrise, the rest being of a 
blue-grey. Blue flowers are now seen to be 
blue, /md white ones white, but yiolet or 
lavender-cdoured ones still appear of no 
particular colour, and the grass looks a 
greyish green. When the sun is near 
rising the white peaks are tipped with 
rose, and every colour becomes distinct^ 
though still dull, and finally full daylight 
comes, and the cold grey tones give place 
to the familiar warmth of hue. 

At home, in Um gloaming of an autumn 
evenings the gozgooushuesof garden flowers 
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•flmme a Tery difTerent aspeel. Bedflowem 

appear dull and Uaek, blue and fha brightest 

pale yellow appear whitish-grey, and the 
grass and the green of the trees become of a 
noudeecript grey htie. By moonlight, when 
daylight has entirely disappeared, a similar 
kind of colouring takes the place of the 
variety of broad day. Moonlight, too, 
passing through the painted glass windows 
of a chuidk or eathedral, throws a perfectly 
colourless pattern on the grey stones of the 
floor. A bunch of flowers placed in a beam 
of electric light shows every colour, but 
wben the light is gradually dimined down 
the reds disappear, while blue remains dis- 
tinct, and green leaves become dark. Captain 
Abney's further investigations on this sub- 
ject show thst the intennty of every eolonr 
may l e ^ ) far reduced that nothing but a 
sort of steel grey remains before final ex 
tinction. With equal luminosities, violet, 
which disappears last, requires one hundred 
and eeventy-five times more reduction to 
extinguish it than red, and probably about 
twenty-five times as much af? t-Teen. 

This point may be pursued m another 
direotion. Whoi any suitable body is suf- 
ficiently heated, it begins to glow, and it is 
usual to name the stages of the progress in 
increase of temperature as black, red, 
yellow, and white beat, but^ following up 
his researches on feeble light, Captain 
Abney has shown that there is an inter- 
mediate stage between black and red, and 
that the first visible radiation from a hot 
body is s dim grey; and similarly, Mr. P. L. 
Gray, in a paper read hi fore the I^hysicul 
Society on the minimum temperature of 
visibility, stated that the platinum strip, 
raised to ineandeecence in his experiments 
by the electric current, at tlie Jowest tem- 
perature at which anything was seen at all, 
had to most observers no appearance of red 
heat, but looked like a whitish mist. Weber 
has also shown that the first light which 
becomes visible when a solid body is heated 
is not daik red, hut grey, which ^ows itself 
in the speefcroscope as a bmd in the yellow- 
green region. 

Professor Langley says that the time 
required for the distinct perception of an 
extremely faint light is half a second, and 
that^ rdatively, a Yery long time is needed 
for recorery of sensitiveness after exposure 
to a bright light; the time demanded for 
complete restoration of visual power being 
gNStest when the light to be perceived is of 
a violet colour. This corresponds with 
Captain Abney 's ohservationa as to the 
relative feebleness of violet light when 



dimmed down to the extreme of visibility. 
M. Charles Henry, of the French Academy 

of Science?, in Ins researches on the 
minimum perceptible amount of light, by 
the aid of his photoptometer, in wmeh he 
utilises the phosphorescent properties of 
zinc ful|ihide, has shown that if the eye is 
previou-ly kept in the dark during varying 
periods, tiie smallest amount of light it can 
detect THies inversely as the sqnare of the 
time during which it has been rested in the 
dark. 

When Qlb eye has been fatigued by long 
exposure to any eolonr, it fltst recovers 
sensitiveness to the complemeiitaxy colour, 

and recover?! last the perception of the 
colour by which the fatigue has been caused, 
while the most senritive part of the retina^ 
the " fovea,*' or yellow spot— takes longest 

to recover from colour fatigue. 

Professor Konig has estimated the total 
number of distinct differences in tint which 
a normal eye can discriminate from the red 
to the blue end of the spectrum at one 
hundred and sixty-five, and he has further 
determined the number of differences of 
brightness which can be diseriminated, 
starting with light which is barely per- 
ceptible and increasing up to a blinding 
intensity, to be six hundred and fifty. 
Caleulating from these data, and taking 
into account the fact that as the intensity 
of light diminislie?, po does the number of 
clearly perceptible diii'erences of tint, he 
puts tile total number of possible visual 
differences which can be perceived in a 
spectrum, in round nnmbers, at fifty-six 
thousand. Commenting on this calculation. 
Professor Bezold suggests that by using 
complementary colours, it may be possible 
to discriminate a much larger number of 
tint?, since it is well known that two 
colours which are indistinguishable when 
compared directly, often give quite different 
complementary colours, and can thus be 
distinguished. 

When a black disc with one quarter of 
its surface painted white, revolving once in 
two seconds, is illuminated by a very bright 
light, while the observer's eye is fixed on 
the centre of the disc, a narrow black sector 
appears on the white quadrant near the 
receding edge of the black portion of the 
disc. Its breadth ia equal to that of the 
white interval between it and the receding 
black border, and these breadths increase 
and diminish in width as the speed of revo- 
lution of the disc is increased or diminished. 
This appearance is supposed by Charpentier 
to indicate the existence in the visual appar 
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ntas of lome tort of nboimd, or oscillatory 

fcfft^ct, T^'ith n period of from tliirty-one to 
thirty-six per second. The arrival of the 
white border causes a senBation of whitei 
which IB followed hy an after effect^ or a' 
Viief period of insensihilifty to lumiitoiis im- 



pressionp. The experiment is very etriking 
in a stiong light, and may be roughly 
demoDatiated by a black aud white dific 
.tmoed alowly by hand, or a black and white 
card moved horizontally before the eyes. 

Another very (striking experiment de- 
scribed by Charpentier is performed by 
revolving a black disc, with open seetors, 
between the eye and a white sheet illu- 
njinated by direct sunlight, which gives rise 
to the sensation of a m;tgnificcnt purple 
colour when the rate of revolution is such 
that the eye reeeiyea hetlreen forty and 
sixty impulaeB per second, m that each 
stimnlne occurs during the rebound from 
the one preceding it. In this connection 
mention may be made of Benham's " Arti- 

ial Spectrum Top^*' which has recently 
been put on the market. This remarkabh* 
scientific toy consists of a disc, one half of 
which is black, while the other half is white, 
marked with eoneentrie drdea of different 
lengths in black. When the disc is re- 
volved the impression of concentric circles of 
difl'erent colours is produced upon the retina, 
and if the direction of rutatiou is reversed 
the order of these tints is also reversed. 

A peculiar optical illusion is described by 
M. Bourdon in the *' Eevue Philosophique." 
When the eye is kept fixed, an object which 
movea before it undergoes, on passing from 
direct to indirect vision, a certain degree of 
obscuration or change of coloration, and the 
opposite effect is seen when it ff mes into 
the field of direct vi&ion. it lii natural to 
suppose that this effect plays some part in 
the perception of motion, and one fact 
proving this is that if we render a slowly 
moving object suddenly invisible, as, for 
instance, by means of a shadow, its velocity 
of motion eeems much increased. 

If a pendulum is supported by a white 
thread and illuminated by a bright light, 
while a screen is arranged to cast a shadow 
which renders the thread invisible during 
I irt uf the ssving of the pendulum, each 
tiiuo it enters into the shadow the speed 
with which it is moving appears to be con- 
siderably increased, and it seems as if it were 
attracted into the shadow, while on its 
return swing it appears to enter the light 
with a ^lldden sliock. With a red support- 
ing thread the illusion also occurs, but not 
quite so markedly. 



SOME SO-CALLED A^plBICANISMS. 

Ws are accui^med to hear of Ameri- 
eanisms as of something altogeth/er different 

from the Queen's English, but a little 
examination of current words and phrases 
will show that many so called Americanisms 
are merely trans.planted English provincial- 
isms. Many an expressioii (&at seems to 
us " so Yankee " was probably carried across 
in the " Mayflower." We are, indeed, too 
apt to forget the English origin of the 
(^nuine Yankeoi-or New Englandev — so 
that we receive back with snrptiae as foreign 
products what are really of our own ex- 
portation. No doubt the American neologist 
owes much to ludiau a^ssucxations, to mixed 
immigration, and to the new habtt^ of 
a new land, but % TSry Isige proportion 
of reputed Americanisms originated in the 
Mother Country. And, Americanisms apart, 
the edncated American speaks the English 
language as oorrectly as the native-bom 
Briton. The average American may have 
a somewhat pronounced, or distinctive, 
accent ; but is it more un-English than the 
differing accents of even the best educated 
people of our own provincial towns, or of | 
the genuine Londoner? 

America, of course, is a wide term, stretch- 
ing from the Arctic to the Tropic regions, i 
and local peealittities are not to be classed ' 
comprehensively as Americanisms. What 
is usually meant by an Americanism is a 
mode of expreraion varying from the 
standard of good English, and prevalent 
throughout America. A somewhat wider 
definition is gi' Cn in an Aru« ri an Ency 
clopgcdia : *• In works by American writers 
many words may be found which are not 
their invtntion, but are taken from popular 
use, and whidi are either unknown to ' 
Englishmen, or are used by them in a dif- , 
ferent sense. These terms are occasionally ' 
really new words fashioned in a new country ; 
to represent new ideas or to name new to jls ; , 
or they are old English roots which have 1 
sent up suckers full of new meaning, though | 
&tili bearing the image of the parent stock. 
To these must be added words of foreign 
tongues which the English of the Americans 
liiLS adopted and amalgamated with its own 
«tock." Further : '* It will be seen that the 
number of true Americanisms is, after all, 
very small, and many of these even will,' 
upon careful investigation, be found to bu 
either revivals of obsolete words or imita* 
tions of well-known terms.'* 

We propose to pick out a few ezamplea- 
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in order to correct some current fallacies 
■jbont murrani A]iieriouiiiBia» but ire flbiUl 

not attempt any philologi»l diMiituitioii 
uusuited to these page?. 

"About right," as a synonym for well 
or thorough, it not peealiur to America. 
We have met with it Inqnently in many 
parts of England, not as an importation .bat 
as a native expression. 

'* Skeets " for skates is supposed to be an 
AmeriflaniBn, and we have aem many a 
smile when a Transatlantic TMtar on- 
nounced his intention of going ** to akeet." 
Yet ho was rights if the word be the 
English equiTalent of the Dutch " echeet ' ; 
but however that may be, Evelyn wrote in 
his Diary upwards of two hundred years ago 
of the jvfTformnncep of sliders with "scheets" 
in St. Jumea'a i'ark, and Saujue: Pt-pys, too, 
reoorde hov he *'did eee people sliding with 
their akeates, which is a very pretty art," 

" On the stump," and stump-orator, 
stnmp speech, and so on, are now common 
Oiough expressions which we are supposed 
to have imported-from America. But it is 
not difBcult to see the root connection with 
"stir your sturnps"; and "stumps" as a 
word for legs was used iit English literature 
quite three hundred yearn ago. Old Halli- 
well gives "stump and rump" — viz., leg 
and thigh — as the equivalent of cotupletely. 
We take it that a "sturiip-orator," in 
American phraseology, was not one who 
used the atmnp of a tree for a platform — 
as some people have laboriously explained 
— but one who was constantly on the move 
from place to place working up a cause, 
"atirring. his atnmps/'aa it were, for 
political or other .parpoeea. « 

"Heap," as connoting a large quantity, 
is an awkward enouph expression, as in -"a 
heap of people," " a heap oi txme," " I like 
him a heap," and to od. But it is not of 
American origin^ and Was -Used in provincial 
England before ever it was heard across the 
iSeaa. Indeed, " a heap of thoughts " occms 
in Surrey's poems. 

" Gent," as a familiar and vnlgarised term 
for gentleman, may have come to us from 
America, but Mr. Kgglcston has recently 
pomted out that it was used as long ago 
as 1754, by no less a representative of 
coltOfe ihtat the Fresident of Princeton 
College, not as a slang word, but in 
respectful description of a famous divine. 
Tet. to*day the Slang Dictionary defines 
gent as '*a contraction of gentleman in 
more senses than one ; a dre.'^sy, showj , 
foppish man, with a little mind, who 
vulgarities the prevailing fashion." 



" I guess " is often spoken of as a pnrfly \ 
Yankee— ie., New England — expression, ; 
but it was used in the Southern f^tritet^ 
as well, without any obvious derivation 
from the Noith, Now "guess," in the 
sense of the American nse of the word, is { 
used by Chancer and Shakespeare and 
many other old English writers. It has | 
more the meaning of suppose or think than > 
of conjecture, but an educated American 
will use the word "judga*' more beqnently 
than "guess." That "guess" was used in 
the Colonial days of America is known, but 
when "calculate " or "calc'late" first came to 
be used as a synonym is not very dear. 
Mr. Eggl (^^t n says that "'calc'late' is 
exclusively Yankee, and is limited to the 
substratum of folk-speech. So, on thf 
Ohio Kiver, ' guess ' is genteel enough for 
colloquial nse, bnt *1ow ' is lower daas. . . 
*I allow/ or wiher *I low,' in its 
commonest senne, is equivalent to *I 
guess,' 'I calculate,' <I reckon/ and the 
Englishman's ' I fancy/ ** 

'*Eedcon," however, is more distinctively 
Southern than "guess." Indeed, Mark 
Twain says: " The ^"^orthern word 'guess ' — 
imported from England where it used to 
be common, and now regarded by satirical 
Englishmen as a Yankee originid— is but 
little used among Southerners. They say 
•reckon.' They haven't any * doesn't' in 
theii language ; they say ' don't ' instead. 
The nnpolished often nse 'went* for *.gone.' 
It is nearly as bad as the Northern ' hadn't 
ought.' " 

But do we not End the same expreesions 
here Y Listm to the omversation m a third 
class railway carriage, or on the deok of a 

holiday steamer, and you wiU hear as man}- 
" wents " and " hadn't oughts" and " didn't 
oughts" as in America. Nay, you may 
hear in England or Scotland the very 
triumph of Yankee word twisting, as Mark 
Twain thought — "hadn't ought to have 
went." 

Mark Twain aibo refers to wliat he calk 

certain infelicities in style as examples of 
Southern Americanismp, Rncli a? tho dripping 
of the " r " sound in war, honour, dmner, 
and so forth, and the use of the word 
«like» for "as*' ("like So-andSo did**). 
But does the average Cockney ever sound 
his " r " ? And even in boohs written by 
reputedly educated English people, do we 
not frequently find the vulgar misuse of 
the word "like "1 

Certain peculiarities of spelling, however, 
are estentially American — such as travelei 
for traveller ; theater and center for theatre 
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and ce&tee; honor and labor for honour 

and labour ; program for progrannne ; cata- 
log for catalogue ; and so on. These are 
distinct AmericanismB, which are defended 
by American philol ogi ta aa not odditiaabut 
proprieties. 

*'The fall," for the autumn, is an ex- 
pression which has extended from New 
England all through America. It ia now 
in common use there, but it is not a native 
Americanism. It was, indrof^, employed 
by Dryden, and has obvious and not un> 
poeticid aesociation with the fall of the leaf. 

" Tetchy " for 'tonehy or irritable has 
been spoken of as an Americanism, but it 
may be found in Shakespeare, and can be 
heard yet in daily uee in the West of England. 

In some gloraaries **piA*' ia given aa an 
Americanism for "tart," but it is not so. 
No doubt " pie " is more universally used 
—and perhaps more universally consumed 
— in tiie United Statea than in Great 
Britain, but in the North of England, and 
probably in many other part^, " pie " is as 
often made with fruit as with meat, in- 
deed, we ahonld he disposed to call " fruit- 
tart " quite a modem Anj^linaniaw, for who 
does not know the timfi-wom etoiy of *'A- 
apple pie " t 

"Absquatulate* ii given in Bartlett's 
Dictionary of Amerieaniama aa a facetious 
vulgarism, but it seems to have orlginatec^ 
with the ''coloured gentleman" of the South, 
and to have come into use in the same kind 
of playful way as some of us might use " no 
forrarder." The disposition of the American 
negro to multiplication and confusion of 
syllablee is well known. 

*'I do admire at^" in fh« senae of *'I 
wonder," is an American expression ; but it 
has authority in Milton. *' I should admire 
to do 80," in the sense of " I should like to/ 
U regarded aa an American vnlgariam ; but 
one may litar the expfeanon in eastern 
England, to which it waa cectainljr not 
brought from America. 

" Around," in %e aenae of being near or 
on the spot, strikes one, no doubt, as pe- 
culiar. ** I'll be around on time," " He was 
standing around," etc., have certainly a 
distinct Transatlantic ftavour. But when 
Bichard A. PeogIot tell ua he once heard 
an American preacher speaking of Mary as 
" standing around the Cross," he recall? 
memories of the Irishman who "surroundud 
hia eottage. Again, "all there," or '* all there 
when the bell rings," are expressions too 
suggestive of an English race- course to have 
been wholly American -bom expressions. 
And again^ "to talk back," given in some 



glossaries as an American equivalent fcs *' to 
answer impudently," is a fault which many 
a British hoij3ewife has frequently to 
lament in her maid-aervauts — certainly with 
no more idea of using Americaneae than 
of speaking Chinese. 

"Awful" means ugly in New England, 
and excessive in the West, according to 
Baitlett.^ In the Eaatem and Middle 
States, says Proctor, one often hears 
" awful handsome," " awful hungry," and so 
on. Quite so; but may one not hear 
the tame expreaaiona just r aa often In 
England? And what about the "awfully 
jolly," "awfully pretty," " thanks awfully," 
etc., of young England? 

To "belittle" (to depreciate) is called 
an Americanism because Webster says that it 
is " not used in England," a remark which 
shows that Webster cannot be accepted aa 
an authunly on English phraseology. The 
word IB, if not very common, at all events 
very familiar here. 

" You bet " is more a Western than a 
Yankee expression, and has emanated 
naturally enough frrai a eommunity where 
gambling was prevalent. But it has so 
rapidly commended itself to all speakera of 
the English language in search of some 
pithy way of emphasizing confidence in a 
fact or statement, that it can now hardly 
1 e regarded as an Americanism. And as 
an intensative it has a good deal more to 
be said for it than the curious intonation of 
the words "A' tiiink,'* which a 

South Yorkshireman will clinch an asscrtirjn, 
by which he conveys absolute certainty, 
while seenting to suggest doubt. 

Americci^ one conatantly hean, ia the 
land of liquors, and " big things," ** big 
whisky," etc., are cited as Americanisms. 
But to " look big " and to " talk big " are 
very dd English alang expreesiona; we 
have had "big-wigs ' for generations, and 
" big with fate " for centuries. And baa 
the gentleman who thought it odd to hear 
of "Mg whraky" in tiie United Statea 
never heard a connoisseur at home comment 

on a "h']'^ wine"! Wliy, nnr Cfllars bavp 
been hiled with " big" clarets and ports long 
before the American spirit was distilled. 

Is "bilinV as in "the whole bilin'" or 
" the hull bilin' "—a Yankeeism ? It is to be 
found as much in use in eastern England as 
m eastern America. Then, while to "blow " 
in America means to brag, and here it 
means more usually to blab, yet is the 
American "blower'' not own brother to the 
Englishman who blows his own trumped 
Fkom to Uow " natuxally cornea <' to Unff.'* 
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Bobbery (row), given in some ^MsaiieB of 

Americanisms, is elsewhere put down a'^ an 
Aoglo-Indiauism. Somebody has tried to 
trace its origin to the Hindu "harbari," but 
as a matter of fact it is a common word 
over the greater part of England. "We 
have heard it sometinies altered to " BobV 
a-dyinV and " J3ob'a-delight." Perhapa it 
may have sometiiing to do with the alang 
name of the suppressor of rows, and 

Bobby " for peace-officer is certainly 
much older than Sir Robert Feel's 
" Peeler ** or polieemaa. 

"Bogus" appears in the Slang Dictionary 
as "an Araprioan term for anything pre- 
tendiog to be that which it is not, such as 
bogus degrees, bogus titles, ete " And 
Webster gives it two meanings — first as an 
adjective, signifying spurious, " a cant terra 
originally applying to counterfeit coin, and 
hence denoting anything counterfeit;" and 
second as a noun, "a liquor made of rum 
and molasses." Bartlett attributes the 
origin to a foreigner called Eor^hese, who 
gained some notoriety in America by 
passing eounterfeit notes, bat Lowell 
thought the word was French, and eame 
from Louisiana, where the useless refuse of 
the sugar-cane is called "bagasse." The 
one fheoiy is as likely or as unlikely as the 
other, hut 'whatever its origin, " bogus " is 
now quito n« much English as American. 

Buily for excellent — *' bully for you " — 
is sot of American origin, though a wmxl 
frequently in American mouths, especially 
in stories. Now, bully has with us usually 
a disagreeable meaning, Vjut Shakespeare 
uses it once or twice as a term of endear- 
ment, and it is probably the same word as 
the old Scotch *' billie," or "billy," a term, 
a.s Jarnir^oQ says, ezpressive of affection and 
familiarity. 

In one glossary of Ameilcanisms we have 
seen, "Call, an inYttitbn to a dinich 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a given 
place of worship as its regular pastor." 
Kaadlesa to tell Scotdi readers' that the 
term in this eonnection has been common 
property in Scotland from time immemorial. 

Chaw, as in the well-known verses, " The 
way that critter chawed up rats was gorging 
for to see," is really good old English. 
Johnson has it^ and both Spenser and 
Dryden use it, 

*' The clean thing " for a right proceeding 
maj or may not be an Americanism, but it 
is certainly suggestive of the *'ole«n potatoe." 
of English slang. 

Elegant is by Americans used with regard 
to scenery and food, as well as applied to 



attire or to manners. But then have we 

not also " elec^ant extracts '* 1 

Galluses, for braces — otherwise called sus- 
penders — is supposed to be an Americanism. 
We remember the wwd forty years ago in 
the North of England, where it was regarded 
as a local vulgarism. Yet in a Dictionary 
of Americanisms we have seen it described, 
'*an el^ant figure of speech peculiar to the 
South and West of America." 

To " go for " something or somebody is 
merely aa American form of the University 
man's " go in for honours.'' Wo ImTe here 
"little goes," and "great goea," and "rum 
goes," and " pretty goes," and ** no goes,** 
if the Americans can "go one better," or 
"go it blind," or *' go Democrat," or "go 
the whole hog." Not much choice in the 
way of elegance, it must bo confessed. 

Gotten, as the participle of the verb to 
get, is common enough in the States, but it 
is a strictly correct old English form. 

One commentator, we notice, gives "hypo- 
thecate " as an Americanism derived from 
the German as an equivalent for pledge or 
mortgage. Evidently he had neref heaiSrd of 
the Scotch law of hypothec 

" Let be " is not an Americanism, though 
more used in America than here. It is good 
old English, and occurs in the Bible. Simi- 
larly, when an American gets " licked "he 
owes his description to old Tudor English, 
familiar to every English schoolboy to-day. 
Even "big licks" are not an Ameriesik 
invention. " Mad " for angry is called an 
American vulgarism. It was not so regarded 
in the days of good Queen Bess, and one 
may even hud the same use of the word in 
the refined pages of Miss Edgeworth. 

An American, when he receives his letters 
by post, gets his " mail," bat so also does an 
Anglo-Indian. 

A Kew Englander who sulks is said to 
" meech," and a Somersetshire man would 
have no difficulty in knowing what was 
meant. Shakespeare knew the word, and 
80 did Beaumont and Fletcher, and other 
old writers. Erom it doubtless comes the 
word "smonch," to steal. 

" Mugwump " is not a pretty word, and 
it is essentially American as applied to a 
politician who separates from his party 
and sets up fin independent faction. Yet, 
curiously enough, it is taken from the Bible, 
for in the Indian translation it was the word 
(**Makquomp") used for the Dukes of Edom. 

"Peart" in America means lively, not 
pert or " cheeky," But it was used by old 
English writers in the same sense, and is still 
80 cnRWit in many parts of inial England. 
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*' Real ^tate," meaning land and house 
propf^rty, ia the American application of good 
legal English in a coraprehensive manner. 

An American who gpeaks of " sagging 
mutiUf** is derided, yet the exprenion is 
quite English and legitimate. To sag means 
to warp or to sink, and any English or Scoifh 
joiner will tell yon what a sagging " door 
or eoOing menB. A market wUdi is 
drooping ii oertainlj ^'sagging." Maebeth 
know what it was to "sag with doubt." 

" Shebang " is a word that has puzzled 
many American commentators, yet any eon- 
stable in Sootland or in Lnland woidd have 
no difficulty in deecribing a ehebeen. 

"To shin" is given as an Americanism 
for to climb, but what Scotch boy does not 
know how to " shin a tree " 1 

" Shyster in Ameriea ii a bladcguavd 
lawyer, and in Australia means a worthless 
di};giog. The word is only a variant of the 
£ngli8h slang or cant word " Shicer/' which 
means a mean, worbblesa individual, who 
will not work, but who to b«»g U not 
ashamed. 

"Skedaddle," adopted into the American 
language after the Buttle of Bull Run, is 
a Lowlaod-Seotch word for spill, which 
^ecras to have come from the Anglo-Saxon 
" St-eadan," to separate. An American who 
is scared is either " sk^ert " or ** soart," but 
ask a Scotch boy what it is to ** soart his 
buttons." 

Tn a little book about " Current Ameri 
caniJ'ms," by Mr. T. B. Rns?=ell (fnira 
which we have taken some of the above 
examples), we read : **The Dutchman who 
was the fir?t-eomer in what is now the 
State of New York, has still his history 
writ large in the land over which he cast 

.. out his generously proportioned shoe. 
* Stoop' for the porch of a house is readily 
recognisable as Dutch; ' Co )kies * are 
small cakes, Dutch both in name and in 
origin. The now universal * Boss ' for a 
person in authority (there are no masters 

j in America), or, in general terms, a superior 
individual, was and is * Bias ' in Tlolland. 
It has grown apace in its new home, and 
has taken on adjectival functions : ' Yes, 
sir ! Vve been all round Turnip, eeetng the 
elephants, and I've had a boss time of it.' 
It is also a verb — * to boss the show.* " 

This may be, and certainly *• stoop " is 
suggestive of the Afrikander's "stoep." 
Nevertheless, in Scotland we have "stoop," 
or "stoup," for a prop or support, and the 
porch of a houso is something propped 
against it. The "stoup of the kirk" has 
a somewhat different meanin|^ but it is the 



same word. And then as to cookie," why, 
to this day it is the name of a smaii sweei 
ban well-known in Scotland. 

No doubt' the American language has 
deiivud much from both Dutch and 
Spanish, and French and Indian, but it is 
onlv a branch of the English language after 
uU, and, as we have shown, many of its 
apparent novelUsa are really of En^ish 
or Scotch origm. Even the peculiar drawl 
o*" the Yankee was taken over in the " May- 
liower" by the pilgrims from the English 
northern counties, when iomethntt very 
Kke it may be heaid even unto this day. 

t ^ 

THE SIGN OF CONTEMPT. 



The smaller puzzles of life are often 
quite as tantalising as the larger and more 
solemn mysteries. There are mysterious 
points to be seen and noted every day in 
matters of costume, habit, and manners. 
Even the manners of the street — or the 
absence thereof — present interesting pro- 
blems. What, for instance, is the origin, 
the meaning, the true inwardness of that 
sign of contempt, so dear to the London 
" gamin," which consists of a " nose- 
adapted thumb" and outspread fingers t 
That its purpose is insulting is obvious 
enough, but why 1 The insult is deepened, 
aod the contempt still more bitterly ex- 
pressed, it is said, if the outstretched fingers 
be gently waggled to and fro. This is 
what the vulgar call " taking a sight," 
I'lie bard of the " Ingnldsby Legends" has 
tlescribcd it in immortal verse: 

The aacrisiau, he says no word that bidioatM a doabt. 
Hilt hi' puts his thumb aiito hii son, and tpnada 

his lingers out ! 

A refinement on this performance — if 
ouch an idea be concsivabte^used tO' be 

in favour with boys under the name of 
"coffee-milling.'' This has been described 
by an expert as making the closed right 
hand rerolveround the Httle fingerof the left. 
An allusion to this graceful action may be 
found in the Eon Gaultier ballad which 
parodies " Locksley Hall ** : 

Coffee-railliug care and sorrow, with a nose-adapteU 
thnmbi. 

There are other namee given to this 
undignified gesture besides " taking a 
night," although none of them takes us 
Huy farther into the heart of the mystery. 
Schoolboys and schoolgirls — " proh pudor !" 
— have been heard to speak of it as 
" mnking a snook," or, more elegantly, as 
" making Queen Anne's Fan.'' The latter 
phraae intioduoes a subsidiary mysteij into 
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the disoussion, for what the poor Queen, 
vho86 death is always being aimoimeed as 

beyond dispute, bas to do in this galley 
it would take a very wise man indeed to 
explain. In the ^orth of England they 
use a still more enigmatical phrase, and the 
metropolitan "taking a sight" becomes 
"pulling bacon." A year or two ago the 
papers reported a case at Leedf in which a 
cpachinan was summoned for ii:iviiig driven 
on the wnmg side of the road ; and two 
constables solemnly gave eTideuos to the 
effect that seeinf^this Je)iu on the wrong side, 
they spoke to him, when " he put his fingers 
to his nose and * pulled bacon ' at them*" 
It is consolatory to know that this Tory 
nide driver was promj tly fined twenty 
shillings ; but the why and the wherefore 
of the phrase " pulling bacon " still remain 
a mystery. 

None of these names throws any light 
npon the origin of thia sign of contempt 
They all have a very modern sound, while 
the action itself, strange to say, is by no 
means a thing of yesterday. There is a 
(mrious passage in Rabelais which shows 
that that past master in vulgarisms, ancient 
and modern, quite understood how to take 
H sight. When Panurge meets the English- 
man, we are told that he, Pannige— 
perhaps out of delicate compliment to our 
insular manners and customs — " suddenly 
lifted up in the air his right hand and put 
the thumb thereof into the nostril of the 
.same side, holding his four fing^^rs straight 
out, and closed orderly in a parallel line to 
the point uf his nosC) shutting the left eye 
wholly, and making the other wink with 
profound depression of the eyebrows and 
•-yelids." The left hand is then brought 
into line much as in the more modern 
process. The performance thus described 
by Babdals is somewhat more elaborate 
than that in favour with the London street 
urchin of to-day, but was probably effective 
«motigh. 

Of old, the middle finger — ^famosus — was 
the finger of scorn or contempt There 
are allusions to this in various clissioal 
writers. "Longman" is the old English 
name for the same digit, and his equivocal 
leputation. seems to have survived from 
Ro.nan times. Minsht v, in his "Polyglot 
Dictionary " of 1625, informs the world 
that a soldier or a doctor should wear his 
ring upon the thuml^ a sailor on the 
tore finger, a fool on the middle," a married 
or a diligent person on the fourth, and a 
lover on the fifth. But the solution of the 
" aight-taking " mystery is hardly to be 



found in this direction, for the middle 
finger plays no special or leading part in 
the courtesies of the street. The essence of 
the insult seems to lie in the thumb, and it 
is probably in connection with the thumb 
ihat some side-light may be thrown on the 
performance whose mystery is practically 
insoluble. The extension of the fingers 
and the contemptuous waggling thereof, 
are the ornamental parts of the gesture; 
the root of the. matter lies in the tiiamb. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
important part played by that useful 
meml>er throughout the ages, from the days 
when the droop of a myriad thumbs meant 
life to thebeatengladiator, or thenpturningof 
the same, accompanied by the cruel "II ibet !" 
tliat rang from the crowded benches, 
sealed the death warrant of the victim of 
the publie lust for blood— >from tiieae remoter 
days througli feudal times when the tenant 
kn( It and licked his superior's thumb, to 
the " biting of thumbs to beget quarrels," 
which was so commonly practieted iu 
Elisabethan times. It is in this oontemp- 
tuous use of the thumb that we may find, 
if not an origin, at least a parallel to the 
form of insult or token of contempt known 
as "taking a sight'* "I will bite my 
thumb at them, whieh is a disgrace to 
them if they bear it," says Sampson in 
"Romeo and Juliet," at the approach of 
the retainers of the hated house of Mon- 
tague ; and there is plenty of evidence to 
show that this biting of the thumb was a 
very common form of insult in Elizabethan 
and earlier times, both in this country and 
on the Continent!. The gestnm is still need 
by the vulgar in France, where the ** modus 
operandi" is probably the same as that 
employed by the truculent Samp nn. Ti 
consists in placing the nail of the iluimb 
under the front teeth of the npper jaw, and 
then jerking the thumb forward, using at 
the samp time some expression of contempt. 

Another form of insult in which the 
thumb played a leading part was the mak- 
ing of a " fico," or fig, which reached os from 
the South of Europe, where it is still 
practised. A " fig " is made by interlock- 
ing the thumb between the first and second 
fingers of the closed fist This is also 
still practised in Spain and Italy as a 
charm against the dreaded "jettatura," or 
evil eye. It is said that whenever Fer- 
dinand the First of Kaples appeared in 
pttbli<^ he was accustomed to put his hand 
in his pocket, and with thumb and fingers 
make the "fig," which he believed would 
protect him from the infiuence of the evil 
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eye. The thumb has been ased in several 
other vraya for the averting of spiritual 
ill or liurt. There is no evidence whereby 
we can trace any direct connection between 
either the "fieo" of oontemptiioiu intent, 
or the biting of thumbs, with the action 
of the sacristan in the Ing ildsby legend; 
but it is at lea.st highly probable that 
all three highly reprehensible geetares have 
a similar origin — ^in the iigwificimce of the 
thumb. Yet who can tell? After all, 
it may be with " taking a sight " as with 
the needy knife-grinder — "Story? God 
Uess you, I have none to tell, sir l^^and 
origin or sneestiy it may hare none. 
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0HAPTJ6B IIL 

''Come a little faster, Brian darlings I think 

it is going to rain.** 

" Brian darling " was a boy of about 
four years old, whose pretty while sailor 
suit lodEed eool in the copper«coloiired 
glare made by thundery clouds near the 
sun; and the child's fre?h little face, with 
round enquiring eyes, looked cool ai^o. It 
was turned up to Kichenda with a confiding 
smile by way of answer. 

" I like you," said the small boy in a 
low, meditative voice. ** You aro so jolly." 

•* You're much nicerer than nurse was ! " 

The litUe speech eame in a high, dear 
little voice from a second child, on the 
other side of Eichenda ; a child of rather 
striking physique and feature ; a little 
dark-eyed, dark-skinned slip of a thing; 
small even for her five years. 

" Isn't she nicerer, Dolly ? " pulling at the 
slecTc of the small girl in. a little green smock 
who was seated in solemn and rather stolid 
state in a mail-cart whidi Bichenda was 
poshing. Her round face was fixed intently 
on the darkening sky before her, and 
she only nodded in answer to her sister's 
words. 

The curiotts hush that precedes a thunder 

storm had suddenly dropped, as it were, 
upon the air ; and all the sounds in the 
Park, at least in that part of it where 
Richenda and the children were walking, 
were deadened by it. It was growing very 
dark under the trees, and looked darker 
yet by contrast with the lurid glfire that 
was rapidly blotting all the blue out uX the 
summer sky. 



Bichenda looked down and smiled at the 

two upturned faces. 

" I am so glad you like me," she 
said. " We'll have some nice times to- 
gether, won't wet" 

Richenda was looking very pretty. Her 
plainly made white cotton dress set off hor 
pretty figure almost as well as the tiny, close 
blade bonnet that was put on wiUi ancb 
perfect neatness, accentuated the Icrely 
colour of her hair. Her eyes were very 
soft and bright, and her face looked happy 
instead of anxious as she looked down at 
the childidi faces. The four were some 
minutes' walk from Bryanston Street. It was 
the first walk which Bichenda had taken 
with the children, for it was the afternoon 
of the twentieth, and she had only entered 
upon her new work five hours before. 

" We must be very quick," she added, 
as a low growl of thunder was heard. At 
the sound of the thunder Veronica, the 
Uttle daxfc-eyed girl, slipped her tiny hand 
onder Bichenda's on the mail-cart handle 
for protection. The sturdier Brian looked 
as if lie would like to do the same, but 
thought it beueatli tlxe dignity of his 
manhood. 

"Veronica's frightened,'* he remarked 
protectingly to Riclienrla 

Three or four heavy drops splashed down 
upon the hot pavement as they came out 
of the Park ; and by the time l&ey reached 
the end of Bryanston Street they were 
eornuig thick and fast. Richenda had 
hurried so much that a bright flash was 
in her cheeks when the litUe party stopped 
at length in front of the door of number 
twelve. She had unfastened the strap 
which held Dolly into the mail-cart and 
set hex down, and she was struggling to lift 
ihe mail-cart—it was rather a hsaTy one— 
up the t^o steps into the portioo^ whca 
a Strang p voice made her start. 

"How do, Veronica? How do, Brian?" 
were the words she heard spoken in a 
languid but high-pitched drawL 

Richenda looked up and saw on the 
doorstep above her a young man. liia 
age might have been, to judge from his 
voice, five or six and twenty; to judge 
from his much lined, blas^ face, it might 
have been five or six and thirty. He was 
faultlessly dressed in a light grey suit^ 
with a frodc-eost of irreproachsble cut. 
Indeed, evay detail about him, from bl^ 
carefully waxed moustache to the tips of 
his brilliant patent leather boots, was irre- 
i proachable also. He would have been 
I handsome in a dsrk, strongly maiked styles 
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if it had not Ijcoii tliat tho rt'jj^ular features 
all lent themselves to tlie jadud air of 
iuexpiemble boredom wiSi^ was his leading 
expreesion. He was in the act of holding 
Veronica's little hand up in the air in 
an affected shake at the moment \irhen 
Riehenda looked up. He let it drop with 
a suddenness that startled the child, and 
fixed 3. pair of singularly unpleaiaiit dark 
eye? full on Eichenda's face. 

" Great Scott ! " he mattered under his 
breath. 

Riehenda flushed a deeper crimson still, 
and Veronica struck in in a clear littlo 
voice. Brian had fallen back in a come/, 
far too shy to speak. 

"Was yoaooom^ftocallyMr.KeBaawayt" 

He did not answer. 

" Shall I ring the hell for you 1" practical 
Veronica went on. "We was going to 
ring it for otinelTee." 

" Who is ' we *1 " he demanded abruptly, 
at the same time extending his right hand 
and ringing the bell for himself. 

Riehenda had lifted the mail-cart on to 
the top step, and was now standing with 
Brian in her hand opposite Mr. Kenna> 
way, under the porticcx The rain was 
pouring in torrents now, so she could not 
take shelter outside from his insolent stsre. 

**Who is wel" he repeated, withont 
moving his eyes from her &oe. 

"Us and nurse," 

" Oh, as and nurse," he repeated, with 
an accent on the last word which oonTeyed 
to Bicheuda's indignant esrs — as it was 

meant to do— the surprise that her appear- 
ance and her position had caused him. 
At that moment^' to her nnspeakable thank- 
fulness, the front door was opened, and 

Mr. Keniiaway, after much nnnecessary 
delay in puttiug down his stick, followed 
the smart parlourmaid upstairs to the 
drawing-iooxn. 

" Nurse, yonr cheeks is burning, and 
your eyes is shining/' said Veronica half an 
hour later, as they all eat in the nursery 
window together. Brian was on Bichenda's 
lap, and the two little girls were on the 
floor at her feet. Sbe was telling them the 
story of the White Cat, while the nurse- 
maid got tea ready. 

'*It must hare been the thnnder, I 
thmk," continued the child, "what made 
you so hot 1 I'm glad it's over, aren't you ? " 
she said, with a glance at the sky, now 
beginning to grow blue and serene again. 

whatever Bichenda night have said was 
prevented by the entrance of the smart 
parlourmaid. 



" Mi8f» Veronica is wanted in the drawing- 
room,'' she said abruptly. "Sir lioderidt 
Graeme is here t " 

" Oh ! " and Veronica was up on her 
little legs in a moment. " He is my god- 
father, and he is such a nice godfather ! 
He nearly always brings chocolate, and 
sometimes he comes to tea — up here, I mean. 
I shal] bring him up to-night. Brush my 
hair quick, please, dear nurse ! Amelia 
needn't wait for me. I shall come down in 
a minute." 

But Amelia chose to wait^ and scru- 
tinised all Richenda's proceedings uritil the 
child was ready to dance out of the room by 
her side. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed, and 

Riehenda was just making the nursery tea 
with Dolly clinging to her skirt, when the 
door burst open and Veronica ran joy- 
fully in, 

" Mother's out 1 " she cried. " Gone out 
with Mr. Kcnnaway, and I've brought up 
Sir Roderick to have some tea with us. I 
said I should bring him up^ and I told him 
I wanted him to see you, nuise. Come in, 
godfather dear ! " 

And with the funniest little nod of her 
small head by way of emphasis Veronica 
moved out of the doorway and left room 
for a tall young man, who had followed 
her, to come in. He stood in the doorway 
for an instant. 

"This is nurse, godfather 1 " Veronica 
slipped her little hand into Bichenda's. 

The young man coloured suddenly, and 
hesitated. Then he bowed gravely. 
Riehenda inclined her pretty head quite as 
gravely, and, apparently encouraged, he 
came in. He was a very tall young man — 
he could not have been far short of six 
feet high. He was broad-shouldered and 
strong-looking, and somehow his well-cut 
olothes, that were quite as irreproachable as 
Mr. Kennaway's, seemed to sit a trifle in- 
congruously upon liis athletic - looking 
figure. He had a pleasant face, not by any 
means Imndsome, hut yet with something 
attractive about it ; honest looking eyes ; 
curly brown hair, from which even its 
fashionable shortness could not take all the 
curl ; and a slight lair moustache. 

"Dontyou think she^sa nice nurse 9" 
Veronica added. And the other two, 
accustomed to look to Veronica for a lead 
in everything, echoed her words. 

The young man crimsoned again. 

'* Yes," he said. Then he sbrode across 
the room to the window without somudi as 
a glance in Biciienda'a direction. 
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' Brian, my boy," he said, nitting dovra. 
(' Gome hem and tdl mo- how that engine of 
yonrs gets on — that engine you wen meking 
out of the Inacuit tin/' 

CHAPTER IV. 

; Mrs. Titzgeralb's (Iniwing-TnoTn was a 
room curioualy characteristio both of its 

1 ownei and of its owner's position in life. 
It wee the ordinary London drawing-room ; 

; a room on the first floor with two long 
windows lookini^ into the street. The 
heavy window frames that corresponded 
with the period of the houte bad been 
taken away, and light, long plate-glass 
win^iows put in their place. The folding 

: duors, too, between the back and front 

I drawing-rooms had been removed; and 

' from the heavy, handsome bit of cornice 
that had finished them at the top, when 
they and the room had been built, de- 
pended sweeping silk brocade oortaineof a 

j Lonis Quinze design. The same inoongmity 
wa=3 visible throughout. In the darkest 
comers of the solid old room, comers that 

' ought to have been filled with comfortable 
chintz-covered diain and sofas of some old 
English make, were uncomfortable, glaringly 
smart little groups of white and goli chairs, 
screens, and tiny tables. The walls were 
panelled with broeade in pink and gold; 

j and H lae cabinets that pretended to be 

i good, and were not, and one beautiful table 
of Venetian mosaic completed the incon- 
gruous plenishing. Mrs. Fitsgevald's room 

> was a mixture of whatever took her fancy 
as ** ihe newest thing " grafted on to a good 
^lid background, just as she, the very rich 
daughter of a Leeos mann&ctnrer, bad- been 

: grafted on to the poor but old Insh family 

I who?e name she bore. ' 

^ Colonel Fitzgerald had been dead about 
three years, killed suddenly on parade by 

• wme miadiance with a buttery. He had 
been a good-natured but clear-headed and 
stroncT riiinrled man, and during hid life- 

^ time had been master both of his house 

! and of his wealthy, self-willed wife. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald had been much quieter before 
wbat she occasionally referred to as her 

. "awful affliction"; but since her husband's 

; strong hand had been removed she had gone 
her own way with an energy and an ex- 
penditure which had resulted in winning 
for her the reputation of being one of the 

: smartest and riehest women in London. 
One of the items of this expenditure, one 
of the most successful, perhaps, was tlie 

: salary she paid to the very best cook, short 



of a French one^ that money could procure ; 
and her favoniits form <tf entastaiumeot 
was dimusivparlies. Those she most prided 
herself upon she called succinctly her 
<• Wednesdays." They consisted entirely 
of men, with llie eoeeeplion of one woman, 
a ICrs. Milton ; who, as she used laughingly 
to explain to all new-comers, was "kind 
enough to come and make things pleasant" 
One of these " Wednesdays took place 
on the day after Biehenda • Leioester's 
arrival at Bryanston Street. Among the 
four guests — four was always Mr^^. Fitz- 
gerald's number, exclusive of herself and 
Mm. Milton — ^were Sir RoderiA C^me. 
and the dark young man who had met 
the children on the doorstep : Mr. Fergus 
Kennaway, to give him his proper name. 

Dinner was over and the men had just 
come into the drawing room. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald was sitting in a low chair under a 
Ukil lamp, and close to her, striding 
practieally one on each side d her, were 
Sir Roderick Graeme and Fergus Kennaway. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was looking very hand- 
some. The soft light that escaped from the 
lamp-shade made the most of her good 
point«>, and in the evening the axtifidalities 
of her face were scarcely visible. She was 
very becomingly dressed in a purple gown, 
with a good deal of old lace and some 
diamonds about her. Fergus Kennaway 
seemed to admire the effect her toilet 
had produced. His black eyes scanned 
and appraised slowly and critically. Sir 
Hoderick Graeme was looking down at 
her, too; hut it was evident that he wae 
much more intent upon what he was 
saying than upon any detail about the 
woman to whom he said it. 

" Then yon will come with me to the 
' Academy to-morrow, Mis. f itsgeraid 3 " he 
said. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald looked up with a smile 
—a smile that was evMmtly meant to in* 
elude botli men — and her eyes rested, not 
on the man she spoke to, but on Fergus 
Kennaway. He was standing close to the 
pedestal of the lamp, tapping the ground with 
the point of his shoe in an impatient manner. 
" To-morrow ? " he broke in eagerly. 

*• Why, to-morrow " 

Bat Mrs. Fitsgerald silenced^ him with a* 
little movement of her hand. 

" To-morrow I'm almost afraid I can't. 
Sir Roderick, after all," she said. "It 
really is so awfully full, I dont seem to 
have the least little bit of time." 

Sir Roderick laid his hand eagerly on 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's chair. 
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"Timer* he said. "Oh, it doesn't 
want any time — at leaat, none to speak of. 
I know a fellow who'll tell me what 
pietuTev we onglit to aee^ and we needn't 
bother to see anything else. We can just 
slip out and have some tea somewhere. 
I'll bring my new hansom for you — it's an 
awfully nicfe turn-out — it really is ! " 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's eyes had wandered, 
inadvertently as it seemed, to Fergus 
Kennaway's face, and she was covertly 
Hcanning its expression as she began to 
speak. 

" Thanks awfuUy/ she said. " It'«» really 
very good ol yoa. I should be delighted 
if » 

But her words were broken off suddenly. 

The white and gold door of the drawing- 
room was opened, opened "by a little 
uncertain touoh^ and into the room, bare- 
footed, dressed only in her little frilled 
white nightgown, with all her short dark 
hair lying loose on her childish shoulders, 
came Veronica. The wide open eyes saw 
nothing and looked for nothing ; the 
ohUdiflh tread came steadily along the soft 
carpet. 

" Veronica ! " almost screamed Mr.^. FiU 
gerald ; but Sir Eoderick laid his hand 
hastily on her arm. 

" Don't ! " he said. " Don't ! Be quiet 
or she'll be frightened. She's walking in 
her sleep, isn't she ] '* 

His question W9» echoed hj the other 
three who had come up to the group under 
tlic lamp at tiro sound of Mrs. Fitzgerald's 
Toice. 

•* Walking in her sleep, yes ! *' was the 
angry answer. "What can that fool of a 
Woman be about ? I'm sure she might 
have known she did it, if she is strange to 
the place." 

*' Don't see how if you never told her," 
muttered Fergus Kennaway. 

But Mrs. Fitzgerald did not hear him. 
S}ie had risen and was walking towards 
tiie small white. figure which was the odd 
little cynosure of six pdis of eyes. She 
took the child np in her arms, with a 
tenderness that was really womanly and 
sat strangely upon her; she tucked the 
child in her white frills carefully in her 
arms; and then, refusing all Sir K lerick's 
offers to carry his godchild, she swept out 
of the room with the little sleeping form 
nestled against her lace and diamonds. 

For a moment or two no one spoke. 
On^n Mrs. Miltuu laughed. She waa a 
pretty, fairylike little woman in a gauzy 
dress .of startling pink and green, and 



her laugh had a litlls tinkling sound 

about it. 

" Tm sorry for that nurse I " aim said. 
"However, she is new, so perhaps she 
won't catch it quite so sererely aa she 
niigbt have done* She must. he rather a 
fool, though !" 

•'I don't see why," said Sir Koderick 
hotly. "One isn't supposed, to hold a 
child's hand all night, is one 1 " 

Fergus Kennaway cast one of his peculiarly 
unpleasant glances at him. 

* Hard on the nurse," he drawled, " if 
one were ! " 

" What an awfully pretty little beggar it 
is," said one of the other guests — a Mr. 
Powell, who somewhere in an infinitesimal 
corner of his conventional heart kept a 
remembrance of certain little sisters of his 
own. "I didn't know Mis, Fitzgarald's 
children were so pretty." 

"Oh, yes!" said Mrs. Milton, with 
another little tinkling laugh; "they are. 
They're all like their father, 1 btdieve. He 
was good-looking." 

This was said with the covered sareasm.ia 
which the sort of friendship that united 
Mrs. Fitzgerald and Mrs. Milton delights. 
Mrs. Milton was heartily jealous of Mrs. 
Fitzgersld's money, and of her laoe ; and 
though she earns willingly enough to the 
house whenever she could, she never lost 
any opportunity of Hinging a dart at her 
friend. 

" The childrttn aren't half so pretty as 
their nurse, though," said Fergus Kennaway 

languidly. 

"The nunet" laughed Mrs. Milton 
question ingly. 

'* The nurse ! " echoed Sir BodeR(^. 
" What do you know about her V* 

," Saw her on the doorstep yesterday," 
said Fergus Kennaway. "I was waiting 
to be let in — so was she. And I had a 
good look at her. She's an awfully pretty 
woman, and no mistake about it ! " 

An odd little flush came over Sir Bode- 
ridc'a forehead, and he looked as if he 
were goiog to sp^ak. But if it were so 
the wordd remaiaed uuuttered, for the door 
opened and Fitsgerald re-entered. 

" Well, Constance, and have you blown 
that poor woman up much ? " 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was looking considerably 
annoyed ; two angry dashes of eolonx on 
her cheeks made themselves visthle through 
I her carefully prepared colouring. 
, " Blown her up ? Yes, of course I have !" 
she said angrily in answer to Mrs. Milton. 
' ** Servants are bom to be idiots, I think t" 
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" You'd better not be too bard on tbis 
ODO," laugbed Mra Milton ; " Mr. Kenna- 
wsy has just been telling vm that sbe is 
very pretty. He admires ber excessively.'' 

"Pretty? That sbe certainly is not!" 
Tbe words almost bui'st from Mra. Fitz- 
gerald. The whole group was etandiDg, and 
Mrs. Pitzgerald turned round to Fergus 
Kennaway with a quick gesture tbat sent 
tbe train of ber purple gown " flopping," as 
he afterwards e^qnened it, against Mr. 
Powell. " Where in the world did you see 
ber, and what do you know about ber 1 " 
she demanded. Her eyes were shining, 
and fhe cUwhes «f colour had sraead until 
her carefully aiianged face looked almost 
florid. They were the same words that 
Roderick Graeme had used not three minutes 
before to tbe same man, and they were 
spoken in much the same tone. 

"I saw ber yesterday,'* Fergus Kenna- 
way replied. "iSaw her on yonr own 
doorstep. And she's really micommomy 
pretty — for a servant 1* 

" She doesn't look a bit like a servant ! " 

The words came from Sir Bodenck 
Graeme abruptly. 

"Were yon on fhe doorstep too, tiienf 
enquired Mrs. Fiti^enald sardonically. 

The rest of tbe men and Mrs. Milton 
laughed. The flush bad deepened on Sir 
Bodeiiek's brow, and his sUtement had 
evidently escaped from him impnlsiTely. 
But }]e ?tTick tn it manfully. 

"wN'o," he said simply, "I asked to see 



Veronica when 1 came yesterday, because I 
had some chocolate for her. She took me 
up into the nursery.'' 

Oh, you've had altogether superior 
opportunities, then, Graeme I Kennaway 
and ilia doorstep are quite out of it. And 
what did yoo think of this nniae when you 
had got your chance f " 

The speaker T\'ag Mr. Powell. Every one 
laughed except Mrs. Fitzgerald. Her eyes 
were plainly asking the same qnestion as 
that which he had put into words. 

*' Come, now," said anotber man who 
considered bimseli rather a wit; "you 
wont make ns helioTe that jon went up udl 
the nursery to see those ehlldren. Dont 
you think it ! " 

" He never gave tbe children a thought^" 
said Mrs. Milton mockingly. ''Buk he 
might have the grace to oontiibate his 
opinion to this controversy ! " 

Sir Roderick had stood silent during 
this &re of wit. 

" I never saw the girl/' he ssidhuitiedly. 
** I mean I never looked at her. Servants 
are not in my line, though they seem to 
be in Kennaway 'a I" 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's eyes were quesfionbg 
no more, but there was considerable anger 
in them. 

*' I think we are all wasting our time 
on Tery nnhitereeting snbjeote 1 " she sold 

witberingly. " Servants are not in my line 
either — as subjects for conversation ! Can't 

we have a game of poker or sometbin g li vely 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A LTTTLB later North Branston had left 
the house, and was walking swiftly along 
the street towards his Momt. It was a 
lovely Tiight. The air wag soft but not 
oppres,-iive, and from a cloudless sky the 
fuU moon shed a radiance beneath which 
•tneta sad houses, without a beauty of lluir 
own, lay transfijjured. North Branston's 
face was very still; his eyes were deep 
and glowing, and the light within touched 
his eveiy featozer isto s pesee saeh as had 
never rested on them before. He walked 
straight on, glancing neither to the right 
nor to the left, taking the right road me- 
ebsiiiesUy snd by instinet The touch of 
Eve Karslake's hand was still upon him ; 
her kiss still lingered on his lips ; and in 
the realisation and satisfaction which that 
kin had brought him, all his other senses — 
all cynicism, all bitterness, all weariness — 
were, for the moment, lulled to rest. 

He reached the house in which he lived, 
■ad let Idmself in with his lateh-key. As 
]|0 went upstairs he noticed with a vague 
surprise that the door of his room was half 
open, and that there was a bright light 
wilAiin. He pushed the door open and 
went in, glancing about him involuntarily 
as he did so. And then he stopped sud- 
denly short. Seated by the table, and 
facing the door, was Mis. Yallotson.* 

For the instant, as his eyes rested on her, 
a flash of astonishment— the simple sur- 
prise created by her unexpected presence 
— touched North Branston's featioes. It 



passed, superseded by a darkening and 
settling of his whole face ; an insttnetive 
blotting out of the unlikely and unlooked 
for in her appearance, even at such an 
hour, .before that inalienable sense of an- 
tagonism and defianee whioh seemed in this 
all dominating assertion of itself to assert, 
also, its existenee as the suiMEeme factor in 
his being. 

''This is an unexpected pleasure, Ade- 
laide!" he said slowly. "To what do I 

owe itt" 

Mrs. Vallotson was dressed, as she had 
been when she left Lady Karalake's house 
an hour before, in a long Uack velret 
mantle. She had no covering on hei head, 
and her face, framed in her grey hair and 
set oil by the sombre black which fell from 
her throat to her feet, looked almost ashen 
in its pallor. It was singularly noticeable 
that her colourles?nes3 in no way tended to 
the refinement of her face. Still as it was 
on the surface^ theie seemed to he some 
kind of tense emotion stirring underneath, 
innately coarse in its suggestion. Her eyes 
glittered slightly with that singular and 
almost reckless ezcitsnMnt which is some- 
times induced by the hn^p^sontinued de- 
fiance and inexorable suppression of acute 
agony. She followed North with her eyes 
as he crossed the room, but she mads no 
other movement 

" The wedding is not put ofF, I suppose 1 " 
She spoke with an abrupt assumption of 
carelessness most tmcharactenstic of her, 
and her voice jarred a little. 

" No !" he said grimly. "Why should 
it be put off!" 

There was no reply. Mrs. Vallotson 
hardly seemed to have heard the question, 
and her eyes had wandered from North 
Branston's face and were fixed on the wall 
behind him. As though affected by the 
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silence in spite of himaeif, an added hard- 
ness settled about North Branston's mouth. 

**I don't imagine that yon hsTO come 
here, at this time of night, to ask me that 
question, Adelaide," he ,«aid harshly. "If 
you'll tell me what jou have come for I 
shall be glad. Fve n good deal to do 1" 

With a feverish movemtnt IClB. VaUot- 
80Q rose from her chair, 

" Come for ? " she said m an odd, uneven 
Toioe. ** Wlwt dwnld I have ooma for t * 

" That is pnelaely what I aluM^ld be ^ad 
to know ! " 

She looked at him for a moment, the 
exoitement beating behind the rigid quiet 
of her features giving her face an inde- 
scribnhly painful effect. Then she turned 
vioientij away. 

*'F<tt nothing; of connet** aha laid. 
" Nothing I To wish you well, Z aappose. 
To — congratulate yon " 

The words themselves were nothing. 
But the tone in wiiich they were uttered — 
high pitehed, rasping, ringing, above all 
with an unconscious and irrpprp"=sible sneer 
— seemed to penetrate North Branston's sen- 
sibility instantaneously and to the quick. 
She had tamed towerda the door ae ehe 
finished, with a rough, instinctive move- 
ment ; but before she had gone two paces 
North Branstou stood in her path, his face 
set and livid with aappreeied passion, his 
lips white, a supreme intenrity Ot qneetunu 
ing about his who!o person. 
i " Adelaide," he eaid thickly and rapidly, 
" explain yonnell You've come heie to- 
ni|^t for some pnrpoie. What is it! To- 
morrow I begin my life again, and leave 
. the past behind me. If there is any ex- 
planation of ell that has come and gone 
Mtween us, of which I do not know, tell 
it me to-night. If there is any reason, so 
far concealed from me, against my marriage, 
let me know it now 1 " 

They were eloee together. The two dark 
faces were almost on a level. He saw a 
ghictly spasm or convulsion pass across her 
features, he saw something rise in her eyes 
nnffttJiomable and terrible to meet, and 
then he saw her face set like a marble mask 
against his own. As though it came from 
' a long way off he heard her voice, thiu and 
diatani 

" There is nothing concealed from yon 1 
There is nothing to be explained 1" 

A moment later, without baste and with 
a rigid setf-poseesaion whielk was full of 

dignity, she had passed him, as he me- 
chanically made way for her, and reached 
the dooi. On the threshold she turned. 



" Shall I find a cab ? " she asked. 
" I will come down with you I " he 
replied meehanically. 

She passed directly out of the room and 
down the stairs, fl)^o^vinc^ hpr. He put 
her into a passing vehicle and saw it 
lumber away, no other word having been 
spoken on either side. 

When North re-entered his room alone, 
hardly ten mmutes had passed since he 
entered it for the fimt time that night. 
The strange interview which had awaited 
him then had occupied but a brief space aa 
seconds and minutes go. Bat in that brief 
space his mental oondition had been totally 
altered. The calm fn which he had been 
wrapped had bor^n displaced by an intrnpity 
of excitement, created he hardly knew how 
or to what purpoee. 

He shut the door of his room, and looked 
about him with a sombre defiance lurking 
amid the stir of his expression. An in- 
definable shadow seemed to fill the room 
for him; something ominoua and for^ 
boding seemed to brood upon it. He 
crossed the room with a quick stride, and, 
sitting down at hm wiitiug-table, addressed 
himedf to the work that waa waiting for 
him. He had a few letters to write ; and 
then he came to the real busineaa before 
him — the sorting of his papers. 

He worked on steadily, endotaing, de- 
stroying, puttii^ by ; and as the time 
passed on the concentration which he 
brought to his task acquired a dogged 
ehaxaeter. His lips grew compreaaed; hia 
eyes never stirred beyond his hand. 

All that was hardest, least sensitive, and 
most practical in North Branston was 
fighting instinctively and deliberately; 
fighting something within himself which he 
couM hardly have defined, even if he had 
chosen to do so; fighting that strange 
excitement that possessed him as with a 
vague sense of erisis. Hia blood waa 
tingling in his veins; his nerves, strung 
by his scene with Lady Karslake into a 
beatitude such as he had never known ; 
and since eo ^trred and grated by Ifra. 
Vallotson's unexpected appearance, were in 
a state of acute sensibility. And all hia 
instinct was arrayed agamst that same 
aenaibility ; anayad to elutolt at the com^ 
monplace and to zapndiata the ihflnitnffift 
that hold him. 

His work came to an end at last. He 
toae.and began to pace up and down ttie 
room as he lighted a cigar. He was intent, 
as he thought, on the process. He would 
smoke one cigar only, he told himself, 
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before he went to bed. And then, un- 
realised and unrestrained, his thoQgbte 
slipped quietly out of his controL 

How fur they had gone bock I Ha was 
thinking of his childhood. He was seeing 
himself again as that little taciturn boy of 
whom Alnchester had disapproved ; but he 
had no ihonghtof Alnebwterin tiie. nutter. 
He was remembering that little ebild as he 
had not retnembered him for years, 
was recallinp, with that strange mixture of 
memory and mature comprehension which 
makea so vivid a pietnze, the waking of the 
childish perceptions to a sense that some- 
how or other little North Branston was not 
like other children, that his world was not 
tiieir world, nor his life aa tkdr Uvea. 
He was recalling the sense — half-iebellious 
and half-sullen — of loneliness and injustice 
which had made the tragedy of his child- 
hood. And he saw himself, through the 
mist of yean, one of two fignrea only that 
stood out sharp and distinct in a common 
isolation against the shadowy phantasma- 
goria oi his memory — a child and a woman. 

Hia cigar went out between hia fingers 
nnnoticed, and he paced up and down. 
The law which connected the disillusion- 
ment of his childhood in his mind with 
that other and deeper diaillusionment which 
bad come to htm later in life, might be 
subtle and far to seek. He did not seek it. 
He only saw himself again as a yonnp: man 
with aspirations, thoughts, attmities running 
deep and aoaring high. He aaw himaeU 
alone; shut in upon himself, without a 
friend, without a guide ; forced into contact 
with that which developed ail that was 
worst in him, the evil genius of hia life. 
He saw his faiths wither and shrivel up in 
his hands ; he saw his spiritual perceptions 
fail and run dry; he saw bis scheme of 
life shrink and grow narrow until it could 
hdd nothing intangible, notiiing beyond 
this vrorld. He saw himself drifting de- 
liberately into pessimism ; he saw himself 
become that bitterest of ail cynics — the cynic 
whose cynidamia an armour againat despair. 

A long unconscious sigh roused him from 
his strangely vivid musing& He came back 
suddenly to the present; the young man 
and the child receded' into the distance, and 
he of whom they had held the getm, the 
North Branston of the present day and hour, 
stood face to face with the future. 

He sat down abruptly, propping his chin 
on hia elettched hands, and looking straight 
before him. The clock on the mantelpiece 
struck two, but he did not hear it. His 
heart was beating slowly and heavily ; the 
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sGn?e of cri-'s no longer resisted waa 
shaking him through and through. The 
sense of something ominous and foreboding 
in the very atmosphere hia room, and 
brought to it by Mrs. Yallotson's presence, 
seemed to rise suddenly and close round 
him until it became part of himself . 

The firtne I Tltt fature, to-night, meant 
for him the morrow. Try as he would, 
beat against- the intangible harrier h-^ 
might and did, ho could get no further. 
All that mistily ekining stretch of yeara 
to eome whidi had unrolled itaelf before 
him on the night when he first realised 
that the solitude of his life was to be shared 
at las^ on the night when the impulse 
towarda reeonefliation with Mia. Vallotaon 
had liaen in bim, was blotted out. The 
morrow, vague and shadowy, weighted with 
a strange and utterly inexplicable darkness, 
loomed up before him, shutting out all that 
was to lie beyond. And tiie centre figure 
of the future — let bim repudiate the fact as 
he would — was the centre figure of the 
past; the isolation of the past was the 
isolation of tiie future. The influenee of 
the woman he loved, the influence which 
only an hour before had thrillrr] hiir> 
through and through, seemed to have been 
swept back into a region whither he could 
not follow it^ driven forth by an indomit' 
able power. He stood alone, conscious of 
his loneliness; conscious of his loss; re- 
sisting with every fibre, as a man wrestles 
with overwhelming physical odda. Out of 
the blackness which he strove to penetrate, 
strove to deny, one presence only confronted 
him— the presence of Mrs. Yallotson. 

That thereareinflnencea about miotherand . 
more powerful than the tangible influences 
which we understand — influences against 
which, under certain circumstances, strength 
of nerve and brain is no slightest protection — 
ia a theory which it is at leaat unwiae wholly 
to deny. The September night wore on, the 
September dawn — the dawn of that morrow 
on which his thoughts were fixed — crept 
slowly into the aky, and atill Horth 
Branaion sat there by his table dominated 
and possessed by an influence which had 
no name, which took no tangible form. 
He had contested the ground inch by inch ; 
he had denied it and defied it And aa the 
sunshine stole into tlm room he sat there 
still, grave and haggard, its helpless prey. 

What was it ? He bad asked himself 
the queation many ttmea during the ni^t 
During the morning^ aa he went about hia 
final preparations with his face set and 
stern, he asked himself the question again 
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and again. Was it a dull sense of fore- 
boding 1 Was it the very acme of intense 
"imdemied snticipation f And inttoad of 
any answer from his reason, before Ya» 

mental yision there would cnme the face 
of Mrs. Vallotson.daTk, set, and antagonistic, 
as though the answer were to be found there. 

The day grew gnduilly older. With 
every hour struck out by the clock the 
extraordinary tension on hia nerves seemed 
to tighten, as every hour seemed to briog 
nearer that nndeOned erieiB. He received 
the friend who was to be his best man, 
and sat do'xn to lanchf>nn with bim like a 
man in a dream. I'resently be was awaru 
that they were walking together through 
the streets. He heard his friend ask him 
something about a ring. He put his baud 
into his pocket mechanically, drew out a 
Utile gold circlet, and looked at it curiously. 
It seemed to have nothing to do with him ; 
to be utterly inoongnums with the shadow 
in which he was living and moving. Then 
they stopped. A heavy door swung back 
before him, and he passed out of the 
September sunshine and the noise and 
bustle of the streets into the silent half 
light of a London church. 

It was a large church belonging tu that 
heavy and depressing school of ardiiteetare 
which obtained some fifty years ago. It 
was not half full, and the handful of smart 
people present seemed, in spite of the 
festiTity of the bocadon, to be entirely 
insufficient to dissipate the gloom of the 
edifice. The nsual whispering chatter was 
going on, but it had a subdued sound. It 
ceased suddenly as North Branston walked 
np the aisle ; and the dead silence against 
whirih his footsteps rang struck him with a 
chill which seemed at once to meet and 
focus the deadly sense of cold that was 
lying at his heart All his smses were 
aeutoly, ptelematorally, alive ; all his per- 
ceptions were concentrated to one end ; the 
discovexy of the material position of the 
piesmee with whieh his evexy thoi^jht was 
weighted. Was Mrs. Yallotson there) 

He walked up to the altar steps, and 
then ho turned and deliberately scanned 
the faces rauged in the pews beiore iiim j 
seanoed them regardless of nniles and little 
nods, even of beckonings, from the front 
pews; and scanned them in vain. Mrs. 
Yallotson was not in the church. 

A long breath perted his Hps ; a bieath 
partly of relief, partly of that sfoained 
anticipation which comes from the per- 
sistent veiling of a sword the existcace of 
which is not to be denied. He stepped 



forward in response to a lou'lly whispered 
adjuration from Mrs. Slade-Fenton, who 
occupied a prominent position, and then, 
becoming aware that an inTitation was 
being tendered to him to go and speak to 
Archdeacon French in th'^ vestry, he fol- 
lowed his guide in the same automatic 
fashion. He most haye heard Archdeacon 
French's kindly words, for he heard his 
own voice re*»ponding in what pefMnpd to 
he suitable fashion. But the first thing of 
whieh he wss really eonsnoos ms the 
hurried advent of a verger, with the worda : 

" Tlio lady's coming, sir ! " 

Without a word, with a leap of the 
heart before which all the shadows tlml 
surroonded him seemed to flee away, North 
Branston turned and went out into the 
church to meet his wife. And as he passed 
out of the vestry door his gaze fell on the 
face of Mn. Yallotaon as die aat in tiia 
front pew. 

Ilifi hc^t man saw his Hps turn white 
and took him by the arm to turn him to 
his place before the altar steps. But 
North shook off his touch. With his 
wliole figure braced, with every line of his 
fai-e set into the supreme defiance of an 
iron resolution, he strode to where Arch- 
deacon French was waiting, and stood 
there, with his back turned to the cborch, 
immoveable. He heard the soft rustle of 
women's dresses coming up the aisle be- 
hii^ htm ; he felt that Sie woman he loved 
stood by his side ; but he did not look 
towards her. Even then, at the very altar, 
at the very crisis of his repudiation and 
defiance of her presence, he was alone 
with the women who had haonted him 
through the night; who sat behind now 
with her black eyes glazed and dead, 
staring straight into space. 

<* Dearly beloved." 

The congregation rose, and the woman 
who wap sitting next to Mrs. Vallotson, a 
relation of Lady Karslake, glanced at her 
neighbour with an involuntary fascination ; 
there was something indescribably strange 
about the movements with which the tall, 
solitary woman rose, and stood gripping 
the front of tlie pew. 

The address rolled' through the church. 
It ended, and tlic customary pause ensued. 
A strange sensation of cold crept over the 
woman whose eyes had been rivetted 
throughout on Mrs. Yallotson'a elenehed 
hands. Those hands seemed to have 
v:rown rigid. The figure to which they 
belonged seemed to have taken on the 
immobility of a corpse. Was her terrible 
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neighbour going to faint f she woudored. 

The pause was over. Archdeacon Fiencli 
turned to the pair 1 fr tp him and, in a 
low imd solemn voice, began that charge 
than whieh Hie liturgy holds nothing mora 
awe-inspiring tmd imposing. 

"I requiro and charge you both as yo 
will answer at the dreadful day of judge- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed^ that if either of you know any 
impediment why ye may not bo lawfully 
joined together in matrimony ye do now 
confess it. For be ye well assured that so 
many as are coupled together otherwise 
than as God's "Word doth allow are nnt 
joined toc:jpther by God, neither is their 
matrimony iawiul." 

The women next Mrs. Yallotson felt a 
stir in the seat beside her, and saw those 
rigid fingers unlock themselves and spread 
themiselyes out wildly. Turning instinc 
tivdy to oatch her if she should laU, sho 
saw what all the congregation saw. 

Mrs. Vallotson liad left her place. A 
strange, dead silence filled the church. 
Lady Kaislake was taking off her glove, 
and the attention of the little bridal party 
was concentrated on her movements, as 
Archdeacon French waited for her. The 
gaze of every other toul there present was 
nxed in a kind of q;iellbotmd fascination 
on the woman's figure unknown to almost 
every one there, drawing nearer and nearer, 
stumbling and swaying blindly, to the un- 
conscious couple before the altar steps. 
Mrs. Vallotson uttered no sound. She 
seemed to be unconscious of spectators. 
Still in the same dreadful silence, she 
reaehed the Inidal party, and pushed be- 
tween the two who stood there side by 
side, thrusting ihpm asunder. She turned 
her terrible wnite face to iSorlh, and then 
* hoafse, thick whisper came from her 
grey lips : 

Stop ; " she said. " It— must not— be 1" 
The voice died away. Something seemed 
lo tattle in her throat, and she fell heavily 
between them on the ground. 



BLIZZABD.B0T7ND. 

▲ WmSBH flKBTCH. 

For about a week we had all been 
enjojing that enforced holiday which a 
"big snow "gives to ranch people in the 
Far West Indeed, it might be said it 
was the only time in the year we got any 
holiday at all, spring, summer, and the 
Fall, all being very busy times, what with 
one tiling and the other; so that when the 



enow did oome, although I am hound to 
say we gmmbled much at it, yet in our 

hearts we were very thankful for the real 
rest-time it gave us. And we ought not to 
Imve grumUed dther, for, owing to the 
exceedingly small rainfall in some of the 
Western Stat^'?, it was the snow we looked 
to to supply the land with moisture and to 
fill the creeks, whieh nsnally "boomed" from 
the mountains after a heavy fait So that 
last week we had been resting. I had 
mended up all my own clothes and the 
hoys' also : no inconsiderable task when 
one remembers the havoc that hard work, 
combined with barb wire fencing, will make 
in the stoutest of tweeds. And the boys 
bad done their share by cobbling up the 
boots of the establishment, very dumsily in 
my humble opinion, but, as they were 
intensely proud of their job when they had 
finished it — and had only broken three of 
our best knives and utterly ruined the 
family hammer over the business^ — I knew 
my place and held my tongue, although I 
would fain have congratulated them over 
the niekel a pair they had undoubtedly 
saved by the trsnsaetion. But certainly 
the early-shut-in e^'cnings were enjoyable ; 
we had heaps of firing and plenty of books, 
half a frozen beef, a sack of flour, and 
potatoes, so we were well calculated to 
ct nvl a siege. The cold at nights was the 
worst, and the poor animals as well as 
ourseivoB suffered bitterly from it. It was 
quite common for the boys to find the 
horses shivering under their rags when they 
went to give them their hot mash in the 
mornings ; whilst as for my chickens, they 
would be quite lame and cramped with 
cold when the morning came, and although 
I took them some hot bread and milk as 
soou as I could, their first instinct was, not 
to peck at it, but to flutter towards the 
steaming panful, and to'pxess themsslTes 
against its wirrm sides. 

It waa oil a Friday that week, that as 
I was busy after dinner washing up — 
indeed, I had nearly finished, and was 
promising myself a good read before supper 
— I heard a train hall on the Denver and 
Bio Giande ringing, and running ont to 
look at it, for the trains always had a 
certain fascination for me, I saw, much 
to my amusement, for the track was 
perfectly clear, and the sky was doudless, 
that it was puffing along with its big snow- 
plough, looking for all the world as if the 
engine had on a iron pinafore in front of 
tti riooked ahead and around ; it seemed 
perfectly ridieoloua that the train should 
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bnrdoi itself with the snow plough. The 
sun was shininp: firrrrly and brightly; it 
was so warm tiiat my cotton blouse felt 
qnite sultry, and I needed nothing round 
niy neck ; the sky ma of an intense Une, 
and the snnT? rnvorod earth looked very 
pretty under it, the only break in the 
continuity of whiteness being the two long 
tracks ol the D. and R. 6. and the Santa 
F6, one on each side of the shanty, stretch- 
ing away into distance like two gleaming 
black snakes, and nearer home, the paths 
which the boys had evt oat to llie corral, 
and creek, and dug-out. Indeed, so warm 
and sunshiny wn? it that, my work inside 
being done, I took my book, and mounting 
the wood pile, sat and read there, the (mly 
drawback being the heat of the sun upon 
my back. For the rest it was splendid, and 
I just read on, enjoying the warmth, till 
one of the boys oanie ap and went into ilie 
dairy to hack off a joint from the fioien 
beef we had hanging up in there for supper. 
As he returned and drew up a bucket of 
water to thaw it ont in, I called out that 
the railway men bad evidently gone mad, 
for a train had just passed with its snow 
plough on. Ue turned sharply round at this. 

*'Mad, no; there is generally method 
in madness of that kind," he exclaimed, 
shading his eyes -with his hands and taking 
a long look all round. Tbc sky was perfectly 
clear, only just over the top of Pike's Peak 
lay the vesy faintest snspidon of a cloud. 

Jack looked at this again and again, and 
then gave vent to a low whistle. 

**lt will storm some before morning," 
he declued. *'01d Pike has not got hie 
nightcap on for nothing. How much wood 
have we got in the shanty 1 " 

"Not very much," I answered. "You 
know you eaid you would eut up more 
to-morrow for the baking. But it'a silly 
thinking we are going to have any more 
snow, with all this sunshine ^ead beaut ful 
dear sky." 

But his only reply was a request that I 
should get oli' the wood pile, adding : 

" I guess I shall have to spend the rest 
of the afternoon cutting up ties, and I am 
aficaid you, poor old girl, will have to go 
round to the corral and milk ! " 

At this spepf'h I made a grimace, but 
needs must wneu a certain person drives, 
and a few moments saw me, pails in hand, 
sadly taking my way to the corral in weary 
anticipation of havuij^ eight cows to milk. 
I never iearut to milk well, and some of 
tbe most miaeiable moments of my life out 
West were spent with my head, in ito 
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oldest hsti firmly pressed into the side of 
some old cow brute, who was obstinately 
refusing to give down her milk. Probably 
it was as unhappy a time for the unfoitunatd 
animal in question as it was for me^'aod I 
will say for the bnya that they never 
allowed me to do it when it could he 
helped ; there was no help for it this 
evening, however, Jade was cutting up 
ties, and the other boy was out with the 
waggon in the buck pasture feeding the 
inside cattle ; and I must say as I sat 
tiiiexa I could not help feeling a little vexed 
with Jack. It seemed totally unnecessary 
under such a sky and sunshine to make a 
fuss over the wood; we had plenty to last till 
the morrow, he knew how I hated milking, 
and it was absurd to take so muflli notice of 
a stupid little cloud like the one over the 
Peak. It was getting chilly, too, by the 
time I had done with one or two of the 
cows, and the keen, cold, ffoefy air began 
to catch my hands, wet as they were with 
the warm milk trickling down them into 
the pail ; but I went steadily on eizGhanging 
one cow for another, until the beat part of 
my distasteful task was over, never looking 
up till I heard the waggon coming back at 
high speed ; and then, as I did so, I saw 
there were little black clouds diasing eadi 
other across the sky, and long shadows on 
the snow where all had been before brilliant 
sunshine. Presently, too, something stung 
me on my cheek — it was a bit of sleet — 
and another and another rattled against the 
side of the pail. There was no mistake 
about the matter now, it was going to 
storm after all. 

The boys were confabbing together. I 
could hear their voices, and presently they 
came up and sent me indoors. I ran up 
to the shanty, drying my unfortunate hands 
as I went, and found Jack had cat a huge 
pile of wood whilst I had been milking, 
but had not had time to take it in ; and as 
the sl^ was coming down slowly still, and 
the douds gathering overhead, I set to 
work and stored the cut-up logs under the 
shelf in the outer kitchen. Then I made 
up a good fire and set on the kettle for 
supper, lit the lamp, pulled the crimson 
curtains across the windows, rind went out- 
side to have another look at the weather. 
There was no sleet now, and very little 
wind, but tlie snow had begun, and was 
falling silently in large flakes ; the wood pile 
was already whitened over, and so were the 
shingles of the roof, but the little shanty 
itself looked quite warm and cosy with the 
zed ^w from the curtained windows; ao 
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as I still heard the boys busy in the 
oorra], I went in and proceeded to get 
supper leady. The beef in tiie pail of 
water had quite thawed oat by this time, 

but there was a coatin<: of iVe on the top of 
the water which made the taking of it out 
a very cold hnsiiicfla indeed. Thm. I eat 
some ap irith potatoes and onions to stew 
for the morrow's breakfast, and cut the 
rest into sUces to fry with bacon and 
potatoes for supper, the beef being so lean 
that a little bacon was a great improTement 
to it. "NText I put an apple tart into the 
oven ; made a little hot biscuit, of which 
the boys were very fond ; and put the coffee 
and inilk on to boil ; and jost then Jack 
rushed in and declared they would be in to 
Piipprr in ten minutes, and asked if I had 
a bail of string — English string, for the stuff 
-ere got in the little dty was apt to break 
easily. 

" Only one ball left," I replied, a little 
grudgingly, for I wanted to keep it for 
parcels, and I knew tiiat if the boys onee 
got it out in the corral I stood a veiy poor 
chance of ever seeing my ball again. "Sup- 
per won't be ready for half an hour, how- 
OTer, Jack, for I have been busy getting the 
wood indoors." 

"There's a good girl," was the reply. 
"I was afraid we should have that little 
job to do after supper, and you can bet your 
bottom dollar Wb going to snow all it knows 
how to-nlghl Got any pit<ih«ptne in t<n 
kindling 1" 

" Everything," I answered proudly ; " look 
at this I" 

And my improvised wood pile evidently 
met with great approval ; even the fact that 
supper would be half an hour late sank into 
inaignifieanoe, and tiie boys wait in quite 
contentedly to have a wash and wait till the 
meal should be ready for them. 

We did not sit long over supper that 
night, although aa a rule we were in tiie 
habit of doing so, the work of the day 
being mostly over by that time; but to- 
night every one seemed to live in antici- 
pation^and, to judge by tiie boyaP faces, a 
by no means pleasant antieipatikni aitiier — 
ot what might bo coming. 

All was very silent and hushed round the 
ehanty ; there seemed to be no sounds in the 
air except when the passing trains on one 
or another of the railway tracks rushed past 
with a wild shriek and a long trail of 
flaming smoke behind it, for all the world 
aa if the trains were nmning a race with 
something. They had, every one of them, 
their snow ploughs on, and whirled away 



east and west at a far more rapid prir e tV an 
usual, the engines giving defiant snorts, the 
foioea d etvilisanon arrayed for battle 
against the forces of nature, and trusting 
that old dame would not be too strong for 
them this time. After supper we all went 
and stood at the door looking out upon the 
track. The enow had aetnally deared off a 
bit, and a flickering moon was up, the nils 
gleaming brightly here and there in the 
unsteady light. 

Presently, with mneh ringing of its bell, 
and hooting of its cattle horn, the six-thirty 
came aloncf on the Santa Ff^ track, the 
engine belciung out a long trail of hre and 
smoke behind it, and dropping red-hot 
cinders along the line as it went ; to our 
surprise, however, it slowed down on pass- 
ing the ranch, and we saw a black object 
suddenly projected from one of the earn on 
to the bfloik, then the train, for it was a 
freight one, got up speed, and steamed 
swiftly away. 

*' Some poor brate who could not pay his 
fare been 'fired,' I guess," said Jack. " We 
shan't escape this time, the ranch is far too 
near the track for that ; and, hang it all," 
he cried, with some enexgy, *'I wouldn't 
turn a dog out on anch a ni^t as thia ia 
going to be." 

And, sure enough, the black heap got up, 
shook itself, and made for na at onee. There 
was no help for it, as the boys had said, we 
were bound to provide food and shelter, so 
they gave him a gruff welcome — we did not 
stand much on ceremony out West — and I 
took him in and got some fredk sapper, and 
put the blankets uprrt the extra bed in the 
boys' room. For our iittio shanty only con- 
sisted of four rooms, two small and two 
larger, one of the Isst being the boys' room 
and the other the kitchen, whilst the two 
smaller were mine nrd the little sitting- 
room used chiefly on Sundays. There was 
also a lean-to at the baok which made an 
outer kitchen, and where, in the summer, 
we kept the cooking stove. Presently the 
boys, who had been down to the corral, came 
in, and reported all was safe for the night, 
and then they had a smoke with the stranger, 
who turned out to be a fellow-countryman, 
hailing from Alabama, atony broke, and 
counting the ties in search of work ; bnt he 
looked qtiite peraonable after a wash and 
brush-up. I left them to their smokes and 
went off to bed, where I was soon sleeping 
soundly, for I was very tired, faintly hear- 
ing the boya open the door and take a look 
at the weather the last thing. However, I 
only slept soundly at first, all the night 
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seemed disturbed with strange souods ; the 
wind howled nd toie nmnd the shanty, 

once a shingle came whirling down off the 
roof, and all the night through something 
soft kept sweeping and swashing against the 
window. When I woke I felt «« if I hed 
overslept myself, and yet the little room 
was almost dark ; but I heard the hoys' 
voices in the kitchen as they started, as I 
thought, the stove, end I knew it mast be 
getting time to get up. Pxeoently came a 
determined knock at my door, and a voice 
enquiring if 1 "knew what time it was?" 
And on my answering sleepily that I sup- 
posed it to be somewbeie about six, 1 heard, 
to my utter astonishment, that it had gone 
nine, and that there was some hot water and 
a cup of coffee waiting outside my duor. I 
hastily slipped on my dreieing-gown and 
lit a candle, for it was still very dark, and 
enquired, as I took the water in, what was 
the matter. 

" Matter t A Uisatd is the matter, old 
girl," was Jack's response. "Get up at 
once ; you never saw such a sight in your 
Ufe. And, I say, we want some breakfast." 

" AU righ^" I replied, *' I won't he lr>ng. 
You are a good boy to make some coffee. 
Stick the porridge and beef etew on the 
stove, will yoQl" 

And I eagerly looked on^ and in the 
intervals of dressing, flattened my nose 
against the window-pane, but there was 
nothing to be seen, except what looked, as 
far aa I eonUl toll, like whirling maaeea of 
«^**ln»f>f ■ I had often heard and been told 
of blizzards and the harm they did, but this 
was the hrst time we had any of us 
experienced one, and I wondered what we 
should do and how we ehonld get on. 
Evidently the trains were not running, for 
nothing rushed past shaking the little 
shanty, and no cattle horns or bells were to 
be heard ; all was stiUneee and a sort of 
heavy darkness. No coyotes were to be 
heard either, nothing but the wind howling 
round and lashing itself against the house. 
How thankful I waa now, that Jack had 
insisted upon cutting up that wood the 
night before, and that we had so much food 
in the place, for I bad heard that these 
itomiB Bometimee laated for daye ; and then 
I thought how far more thankful our 
unbidden guest must be that he was safe 
nnder shelter in such weather as this. By 
tiiie iamb I waa dmead. Hid went into the 
kitchen, not unplMsantly excited, but 
found the boys looking grave enough. It 
was no joke to them, poor fellows, they 
knew fnU well ilie damage aueh a atoira 



was Ukely t<> cl > amongst the outside cattle 
on the lacgi', and quite half of ours had 
bean tamed out that winter; there was 
never a blizzard but some harm came to tho 
cow brutes, and as they had invested a good 
deal of their capital on the animals, it 
meant an anxiona time. Even if the 
*' ini^ide " cattle were lucky enough to 
escape ail ill effects, some of those turned 
out on the range were sure to come to 
grief, although the fall extent of the 
mischief done would never bo known till 
the snow cleared off and it was time fox the 
spring " round-ups." 

The lamp was lit, and, after a faehion, 
the breakfast-table laid, so we proceeded 
to take that meal, but it was a very solemn 
quartette that sat down to it, and when it 
waa over we all made for the dow and 
looked out again at the weather. For me, 
I had never seen such a sight, if sight 
it could be called, for all was a sort of 
grey blaeknen; even the wood jnle, whidi 
was only ten feet from the door, could only 
be distinguished as a shapelessness of denser 
blackness, whilst all the other outbuildings, 
whieh were elose to the ehanty, bad al- 
together disappeared from human eye; the 
air itself wa^ full of soft whirling masst's of 
very fine snow, which the wind drove 
before moaning and shrieking round 
every corner of the house as it did so ; and 
struck by a sufMen thought, I exclaimed, 
" Oh, where is the dair^, Jackl— nearly all the 
food is there 1 ''to whioh he reeponded drily, 
that he suppoaed they would have to try 
and dig it out presently, but that they must 
get to the corral and attend to the cattle 
tirst. However, our visitor came to the 
rescue then, and suggested he should try 
and dig out a path to it. Needless to say 
we were only too glad to accept his offer, 
only the difficulty was to find out where 
the dairy really waa; there was nothing 
to bo seen beyond arm's length, and it 
seemed so ridiculous to go groping for it 
when one know that all the time the 
building waa only a eouple of hnndred 
yards away. As for finding the corral, 
which was still further, the bo^^s had taken 
the precaution overnight to tie oue end of 
the ball of string to the gate of it, and the 
other end to one of the posts of the well, 
which stood under shelter just outside the 
kitchen door j and armed witn buckets, they 
flonadeted aeroaa the anow, for come what 
might) the crack of doom itself, the Western 
cow brute must be attended to. The dairy 
being fortunately on the way to the coriid, 
they escorted our friend and his apade and 
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lantern so far, leaving me alone in the 
shanty, in the middle of the thir.k greyncss 
that looked to me like the end of all tbinga. 

I turned indoon to see what work ooald be 
done in my department, feeling very strange 
and eerie, a feeling which the sight of the 
lamplit breakfast • table did not tend to 
dispefse. However, et some stages life will 
not b«ar thinking about, the only safety is 
to get up and find something to do ; so I set 
to workj and presently, as I saw cups and 
saucers in their usual ptaees in the cupboard, 
and the kitchen tidied up, I felt better; 
but when all the work of the little shanty 
was done, and I sab down by the stove, the 
heavy atmosphere began to depr^ me 
again. AH the stories I bad ever read or 
heard of blizzards crowded into my memory 
to keep each other company. Stories of 
ruined ranchmen, whose dead caltle were 
found piled up in heaps when the snow had 
mt'lteJ ; stories of cowboys overtaken on 
the prairies by the treacherous snowbtorm, 
and found, long days after, with coyote- 
eaien bodies. Stories of starved folk whose 
food was in dug ■ outs, not twenty yards 
from their alianty, and yet could not be 
found. Stories of trains, blizzard-bound in 
deep enttings, where no food for snceonr 
could be obtained. All these and many 
others surged into my brain, and amongst 
them a peculiarly humble one about a 
young couple in a lonely shanty. How 
the man had gone out, as nny boys had 
just DOW, to find his way to the corral, and 
how the snow bad come down faster than 
ever, wrapping the shanty ron^d and round 
so that he pever found his way home ; and 
how the poor young wife stood at the door, 
the lamp in her band, calimg to him again 
and again to let him Ieuow where the house 
was. How at first, for sqme time, came 
answering cMIs, an<\ she shrilly shouted 
on and on, hoping and hoping, till at 
last there eune no snsweruig cry in return 
to hers; and how frien4s, coming after- 
wards to look them up, fo^nd the stiffened 
corpse of a man not a bi^dred yards from 
his own door, and inside the shanty a mad 
girl eontinnally wailing oat her husband's 
name. This was so cheering that I jumped 
up and set to work again, until rr^j nerves 
quieted down, giving place tu a mattor-of- 
fact feeling of satirfaetion that, despite the 
blizzard, the duties of the day were being 
got steadily tbn ui;h. Several times I went 
to the door and looked out. The wind had 
ahated a little, althou^^ the snow still 
fell, and it was not perceptibly lighter, but 
I could hear now the eattle in the ooxral ; 



that seemed almost like company ! Twelve 
o'clock struck. In half an hour it would 
be dinner<time, but where the dinner 
would be unless the dairy was dug 
out, I could not say, and yet those poor 
boys would be quite done up, and so 
hungry 1 So I went to the pantry to see 
what I had in tiie housa, Meat tlkeM waa 
none, but I had a ham destined for • 
Christmas treat, and some eggs, tKere was 
also bread and jam, and as I felt the day 
lequirsd something extra, I opened a ean 
of sweet-corn and put it on to stew with a 
little butter, pepper, and salt. It was not, 
however, till two o'cbik that they came in, 
up to their eyes in snow, and perfectly 
breathless and spent with floundering 
through it. All the cattle were safe, and 
the horses also. Our new chum had got 
at the dairy, so we had plenty of food, and 
when the animals had heen looked to again 
after dinner, we shut up fot the night after 
a last look round. 

It was only a quarter to four, but 
it was now piteh-dark, thidc darkness, " a 
darkness that could be felt," I murmured, 
remembering a sentence in a certain old 
book as the fine powdery snow whirled 
round us. AH teain traffie had eeased, and 
there was silence everywhere ; except for 
certain muffled sounds from the corral, all 
was silence and darkness. And then we 
shut the door and settled down rather 
silently for a long evening, until our new 
chum started us singing, and Jack, who 
rather fancied himself on the banjo, got 
down that instrument and trwted us to 
some of his finest elforts in the musical 
line. But there was a great treat in store 
for us when it came to the stranger's torn, 
for he possessed a very good tenor voioe^ 
and anything like liIs inging of plantation 
songs I have seldom heard. We listened 
entranced to " In the Old Kentucky Home," 
with its plaintive refrain of Hard times, 
hard times, bard times come again no 
more," and we felt balls in our throat 
over ♦* ' Way down upon the Swanee liibber." 
It clearly would not do to think too much 
of the " old folks at home " that night 
In my mind's eye rose the vision of a warm 
and lighted room, and well-known faces 
round the tea-table. I could even see the 
hits of geranium and heliotrope in the 
flower vases, and hear the merry chatter 
over nothing at all that went on at that 
time. But I awoke to the couiemplation of 
a deal taUe and a smoky kmp^ thrse 
bearded men fiercely sucking at their pipes 
and gasing vacantly at the alabsstined log 
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' walk of the shanty. This would never do 
I felt like Mark Tapiey that now or never 
«M the time to be jolly, and begged our 
new friend to eing iomething cheerful, 
whereupon he plunged into the following 
plantation ditty, which I jotted down, as I 
bad never beaid it before,' end never have 
since : 

Ob, it'll dMhtaff and e^plMUnff «f tlw •twrnboat 

To' ] am boun' to go ; 
An' it's elar the decks fo' who comM next 

To de Ian' whar de cotton tiw gnm. 
To de Ian', to de Ian*, 

Fo' de tide is rising fast, an' de boat ie off at last. 

An de gmillenieu are drinking down below. 

Oh, it's palling an* a-pullingat de rope fmm de bank, 

Fo' I am boun' to go ; 
An- it's haulin- «»• a^uUiog at tlia gwgway pUnk, 

In de Ian wbar de cotton tree grow. 
1j» de Ian', in de Ian', 

Fo' de tide is rising fast, an' de bar wUl soon be past. 
An de gentlemen are drinking down below. 

\Vlien I come to the dock about one o^olock, 

Wbar I am boon* togOL 
My true lovt she wOl witli ber bomat in her 

band, 

In de Ian' whar de cotton tree grmr* 

In de laa', in de Ian', 

I oil, de tide is rising fast, an' de boat is off at tet. 

An" de geutlemcn are drinking down Ijclow. 

The tune of this plantation ditty had the 
customary plaintiveneas and brightness of 
the usual negro toogiB, tuning quickly into 
vivacity whenever the occupation of the 
gentlemen "down below" was mentioned 
in the lefiain, and the air itself was so 
eatehing i^aA we went to bed witii it 
ringing in our ears. The boys laked out 
and relaid the stove ready for the morning, 
and conveyed the oven shelf, neatly 
wrapped in an old Uanket^ into my zoom 
for me to sleep upon, for I felt the cold 
bitterly at nights; and the last tbin^ I 
heard as I sank to sleep was Jack's voice 
— the dear iellow had not mneh idea of 
tone^growling out : 

For de tide is rising fast, 
An' de boat is off at last, 
Aa' d» gontlooMa are drinking down betov. 

And then I fell asleep, and slept, I do not 
know how long, but when I awoke it was 
to see bright sunshine streaming into the 
room — the dreadful bliacaxd waa over. I 
• peeped into the kitehen; the stove was 
** going" bravely, coflFee was boiling, and 
an egg pat handy to follow its ejcample, 
the table waa oovered with the d^bria of an 
impromptu breakf^t, and the clock was 
striking nine. T had slept it round, that 
was certain, and the boys, instead of waking 
me, had got their own breakfast and gone 
on^ ao I aeiaed upon the tin kettle and 
soon made my toilet, and rushed to the 
kitchen door, whence I gazed oat upon the 



astonishment ; not bo much ti?^*|? 
snow, but that all the familiai"*^ 



world in 
all was 

landmarks had disappeared. Where was 
the dag-out; where were the dairy and 
fowl-house 1 Where, to go further afield, 
waa the railway track ? The only things 
that stood out from the universal white 
counterpane whieh oovered the earth, were 
the telegraph poles that ran alongside of 
the Denver and Rio Grande, and evon of 
these one or two were broken down. 
Ab for the whiteness of the scenes no words 
of mine can describe it ; it hurt the eyes, 
and for a moment or two aft jr I returned to 
the kitchen I safferod from snow>bliadnefl«. 

It waa sunny and warm enough outside 
in the bright sunshine ; the great peaks of 
the Rockies stood out against an intense 
blue sky j the pine-trees up the sides of the 
foot-hills were loaded down with snow ; 
yet, when the sun uncovered that peacefoW 
looking expanse what tragedies of man 
and beast might not be brought to lights 
what untold tales of snffiking and want 
might not have been inflieted by the 
bh'zzard that had just swept over the 
praihel And to return to ourselves, what 
loss of capital might not have overtaken 
usi I dreaded to think of it all; so many 
of our friends had, we knew from past 
tales, lost almost their little all at such 
tines. What might not fate have in store 
for us when the springtime camet JSo 
one had given us very cheering accounts 
of ranching in that part of the Great West, 
and yet it meant so much to us that we 
should get on and do well, whieh seemed 
almost impossible in the face of the fact 
that others with far more experience had 
gone stony broke, or only made just enough 
to grab on from day to day in a hand-to- 
mouth fight for existence. Not but what 
I thought, and think still, that one could 
have made a decent enough living out of 
the zandi, but we all wanted to make our 
pile and go honiB and spend it. We were 
all young and wanted to make money 
quickly, and it was not at all the place 
for that, a roughsr life further West 
would have been better ; but still we had 
bought the ranch, selling it agiin would, 
we found already, be a very dilierent 
matter. For many of the aettlera round, 
however, who came of the class of the 
English agricultural labourer who had 
emigrated whilst young, the place was 
simply a little earthly paradise. They had 
meat — butcher's meat — three times a day ; 
they had cattle to milk, and horses to 
ride; their nameroas sons and daughters 
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were no more burdens and helpless mouths 
to be fed, but embryo ranch hands and milk- 
maids, each capable ou reaching a certain 
age of talcing up land and tdding tiras 
to the family estate. Jack was as good 
as his master, and perhaps a little better, 
whilst every girl had the chance of settling 
down in life, an die wooldy for womm 
wwa faidj eearee, and moon needed for 
housekeepers. But for Englishmen of 
another class, the place was '* played out " ; 
what money there was in was no longer 
counted by dollars, but saved carefidly 
cent by cent. Some of the people round 
made money by what they were pleased to 
call taking pupils, in whicii eaaa a man paid 
a certain sum a year, and his eon was 
allowed the free run of the ranch, and 
the privilege of milking and ploughing, 
with the glory of 'loping round several 
tqnaie miles of prairie on a booking cow- 
pony, equipped in all the bravery of leathern 
ahappa, cowboy's hat, gloves and whip, 
with a brand-new lariat neatly coiled round 
the liom of his Mexican saddle. Such a 
fate we found our new friend's had been. 
His jjcople in England had paid for hira 
for a year, and at the end of the time 
there was no wwk to be had ; he had been 
on the wander over since, working in the 
summer, and living Heaven knows how 
through the bitter winter months, and in 
hie pride sending lettere home at intttvels 
to say how well he was getting on. He 
spoke of moving that tiveniuer, and asked a 
little diffidently if we had any work to give 
him. Alae, than waa none, bat for tiie 
time he could stay and help repair the 
damage done to the fencing by the bliz- 
zard ; some of the shingles, too, had been 
blown off the roof of the shan^. As for 
til.' iltlCj, one of the cows in buck 
pasture had fallen down, and been so cruelly 
treated by its companions that it had to 
be shot We felt we were Ineky so far that 
it was only one, but some of our neigh- 
bours had not been so fortunate, and each 
day brought in some fresh tale of disaster 
to men or oattle. Of eoiuse the harm of 
what had happened on the range waa not 
known for many a day nftcr ; when we 
did know our foil loss, we looked back 
with hoiMtt on the Uiasard, Long before 
that, however, oor stxaoge gueat bad "moved 
on," and we never aaw or heard anything 
more of him. He promised to write, and 
I think would have done so had he any- 
thing pleasant to tell. But he drifted out 
of unv lives as he had drifted into them 
one winter's day, and we saw the last of him ^ 



on the Banta F6 track just befova it rounded 
the curve, a shabby figure in grey with his 
bundle on his back, waving an equally 
shabby oowbciy'a hat in a mate larvwdL 



TWO WEST INDIAN AAIAZONB. 

JktmSKt the numerous romances which 
have been located in the West Indies, it is 
doobtf ol if there be any more striking than 
the tma atoriea of the Uvea of two real 
women'^Anne Bonnej and Mary Read, 
whose very names are now almost forgotten 
in Jamaica itself. The career of each of 
these women waa xemarkabto enough sepa- 
rately ; but what was still more remarkable 
was the manner in whieh their lataa beoame 
interjoined. 

The story takes oa baok to the days of 
the picaroons and buccaneers, whose doings 
have inspired so many romnn cists, and the 
facts of whose lives were, perhaps, not less 
strange than the fictions that have been 
woven out of them. 

Xotable in tliu spacious harbour of Port 
Royal, Jamaica, is a verdant promontory 
known as Gallows Point, so called be- 
oaose it waa the plaee on which so many 
of the sea-robbers of old met their doom 
at the hand of outraged law. There 
numberless picarouus and buccaneers have 
expiated theb erimea; the plearoon being ' 
the rascal on the large and unblushing 
scale, while the buccaneer — at first, at any 
rato — ^had a colourable pretext for existence , 
in a aort of chartered privilege to rob tiie \ 
Spaniards as much as possible. In fact 
the buccaneer was an ostensible trader be- 
fore he degenerated into a pirate. The 
oelebcatad Mor^n belooMd to tide per- 
suaaion — Ims P*^' Welsh boy, who, 
after escaping from slavery in Barbados, 
became one of the boldesb privateers " of 
the aeventeenth oentuxy, who attaoked 
Panama, pillaged the place of enormous 
treasure, was knighted for his success there, 
and was afterwards appointed Governor of 
Jamaica. A very different fate befell, in 
later times, other buccaneers ; but it is to 
bo remembered of Morgan that he did not 
practise the cruelties only too common in 
his profeasion. 

One of the moat notorious of the pica- 
roons was Blackboard, whose body was 
destined to decorato Gallows Point. Another, 
scarcely leea celebrated in lua day, waa 
Captain Backham, who ended his career on 
a gibbet on a coral islet near Jamaica, there- 
after known as KaQkham Cay — Cay being a 
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word of Spanish derivation, frequently ap- 
plied in tlic West Indies to small inlands. 
And it is conceruiog this picaroon of £ack- 
ham Cay that oar story has to do. 

Captain Hackham bad ran short of hands, 
and, in fact, seems to hav? hppu in rather 
reduced circumstances generally, when, in 
1720, he put into !Negril liay in the hope ol 
pioking up reeniitB. Then he invited on 
board some nine of the crew of a French 
fishing-boat, and was rc:::alinrr thom with 
rlim punch, when a UuLiab. pirate-chaser 
hore fonnd the point Rackham dipped hie 
anchor and made eail with the nine fisher- 
men on board. He was captured, however, 
brought into Port Koyal, tried at an 
Adminlky Aensee, md condemned to lie 
hung, along with eight of his own crew. 
The Frenchmen were tried later for "con- 
structive piiacy " — that is^ aiding and abet- 
ting a nototioaB pirate — and they also were 
hanged. But there were two other penons 
on board the pirate vessel who also came 
up for trial with the picaroons, and who 
only escaped sentence by disclosing them- 
selves as women. These women, weie Anne 
Bonney and Mary Read. 

Anne Bonney was the wife of Captain 
Rackham, and well snited she "waa to be a 
pirate's bride. Her father had been an Irish 
attorney, who deserted a wife and family in 
Cork and eloped to South Carolina with a 
servant-girl, whom he there married. He 
made a fortune as a planter, and Anne— 
the daughter of the servant-girl — was 
much courted by the young planters of 
Carolina, both for the money that would be 
hers and for her good looks. But she loved 
a sailor, and having married him against 
her father's orders, was banished from the 
parental roof. The young couple made 
their way to New Providence, the gathering 
place at that time of all discontented beings, 
and Anne, to accustom herself to a life of 
adventure, put on man's clothes. 

At first she lived witii hat child on one 
of the outer islands while Captain Rack- 
ham roamed the seas; but hy-and-by shp 
shipped with him as one of the crew, aua 
accompanied him in all hia depredations. 
She was, in fact, accounted the most 
conrarrpous and fearless of the ship's com- 
pany, and she was the last to yield at the 
capture off ISegni Bay above related. It is 
said that when allowed to visit her husband 
to say good-bye before he was led to the 
scafibld, her parting words were a rebuke^ — 
that haid he bnt foaght like » man before 
he was taken, he would not have been led 
away to be banged like a dog. 



fOonduRted by 

The story of Mary Read ia still more 

romantic. Her mother was an English girl 
who, when very young, married a sailor 
belonging to a good family. He went oS 
once on a voy^ from which he never 
returned, lefivinp^ her with one little boy- 
i-hild. She was not faithful to his memory, 
tnd a girl-child was bom to her, but t.o 
conoeid the fact from her husband's family, 
she repaired to a distant part of the country 
for two or three years. There the legitimate 
boy died, and she was driven to the expe- 
dient of passing off the illegitimate girl in his 
place. Thus it was that Mary Read was first 
dressed in those male garments that she was 
destined to wear during tnoat of her life. 

Mary was presented to her mother's 
mother«in-law, and acaepted by her as her 
grandson. So long as the grandmother 
lived there was an allowance of live shil- 
lings a week for the child, but, when tilie old 
lady died, Mary had to work for a living. 
Shr' took a situation as foot-boy, or page, 
with a i^'iench lady, and ia that capacity 
travelled a good ded. Tiring of service she 
tried the sea for a time, but abandoned that 
for soldiering during the war in Flanders. 

First she joined an infantry regiment, but > 
soon dianged into the cavalry, and fought 
splendidly under Marlborough. The fortune 
of war sent her a comrade in the shape of a 
good-looking yoang l^lemish soldier, with 
whom she fell violently in love. It was a 
delioate matter to make known her sex and 
her sentiments, bnt her woman's wit rose 
above her garb, and the two were publicly 
married by the regimental chaplain. Their 
romantic story brought them a shower of 
money presents, with which they started an ; 
inn. But the Fleming did not live long, 
and Mary, finding business not a congenial 
occapalipn; sold up the concern, disgaised 
liereelf once more, and re-entered the army. 
She fought at Kamillies and Uudenarde and 
Malplaquet, and only gave up the pursuit of f 
military glory when the peaoe of Utrecht 
disbanded the forces. By that time she 
was a very expert swordswoman. 

Cub oil irom suidierittg, aud having as 
little inclination as ever for hnmdram 
occupations, Mary determined to try the i 
sea again. She booked as a sailor on board 
of a Dutch vessel bound for tiie West 
Indies. There the ship was taken by pirates, 
and she, being English, was asked to join 
the fraternity known aa the *' Brethren of the 
Coast." She was quite ready aud wiiimg. 
She had become aceastomed to a sea life ; she 
loved adVenture ; and, though gentle-hearted, 
was not much trouUled with conscience. 
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Charies Dickons.] 

So aha shipped jmAm Gaptein Rackham 

as a picaroon, and now a strange thing hap- 
pened. Annp, the Captain's dinguised wife, 
fell in love with the good-lookiug new hand, 
andtoi^t ** his "society to much u to inake 
Rackham furiously jealous. Anne, in con- 
fidence, told Read tiiat, she was a woman, 
"wheroupon Mary had tu make a similar cou- 
feisioiii I It was a queer poeitkm, \mi after 
an exchange of experiences, the two girls 
agreed to te!l the Captain, a? his jealousy was 
becoming too seriuu;}. Captain liackbam 
was the tmly person on hoard who knew 
that two of his " hands" Were women. 

It is said that he was, even before he 
knew her sex, somewhat puzzled that one 
80 quiet and gentle-looking as Misiy Read 
should have voluntarily enlisted with pirates, 
and one day asked her why she continued 
to run. the nak of a felon's death. She 
said it was heeante all pirates were brave, 
and that courageous men have to starve on 
shore. "To n\v chnicp," she is reported to 
have said, the penalty for a pirate's life 
sboald not he less than death, for it is the 
fear of a felon's death that keeps dastardly 
men out of the service. Those ashore who 
cheat widows and rob orphans, and are 
just bold enough to oppress their neighbours 
because they are too poor to seek justice, 
would be robbing at sen A crowd of 
rogues would l)e plundoriug if pillage had 
no dangers ; merchants would be deterred 
from yenttirin^ a ▼alaaUe eaijgo afloat; 
free-bootering would be a trade not worth 
following. The towards of piracy are only 
for the brave 1" 

Siidi were the reputed sentiments of 
this remarkable person, who clearly knew 
what she was about when she elected to 
sail under the *' Jolly Roger." 

But even mider the Black Flag the little 
god may throw his darts, and it came to 
pass that one day Captain Rackham's 
company received an addition in the person 
of a handnome young carpenter. He was 
one of the crew of a "prize," and he 
elected, like Mary, to throw in his lot with 
the pirates, who were truly giad io have 
him, pince carpenters were not very plentiful 
in "the service," snd it was often difficult 
enouph to effect repairs. 'Mary at once fell 
over head anu ears in love with him, and 
she did a despenata thing in oidar to aecnie 
his attt'iition. 

One day there was a quarrel among the 
crew, which ended in one of them chal- 
lenging the ciiri)eBter to fight n dueL 
Mary knew that such eneounters always 
ended in the death of one of the oom- 



batants, and she determined to prevent her 
beloved from fighting. So she deliberately 
insulted his challenger before the whole 
ship's company^ and on being challenged in 
turn, insisted tliat the last insult should be 
wiped out before the first. As a cavalry 
soldier she had acquired remarkable skill 
with the sword, and she knew that she was 
superior to any ordinaiy antagonist She 
met her man, she fought, and after a few 
passes ran him through and laid him dead 
at her feet. 

This exploit natonlty led to explanations 
with the carpenter, with the result that 
they became man and wife. Thus wore 
there two manied couples on board this 
atiange pirate erafl^ and nobody knew of 
the fact but the two couples themselves ! 

Not only that, but these two women pirates 
were the most adventurous and courageous 
members of the whole crew. There was little 
of the woman about eithw of them, but 
Mary Read was the more womanly and sen- 
tiuientakiy inclined of the two. She was 
probably also the more emotionalf as she 
was also the more deep in her affections. 

They were both condemned along with 
the rest of the pirate gang, but were re- 
prieved on their sex being made known. 
Mary Read died in her cell soon aftsrwards. 
For Anne Bounoy interces.sion was made by 
inhueutial colonists who had known her 
father, and who remembered her in her 
innocent girlhood. She was released and 
her subsequent hi{>tory is unrecorded. It 
is said that she showed no emotion at the 
execution of l^r husband, whose body was 
hung in chains on Baftkham Cay, along with 
his two chief officers, as a terror to all free- 
booters. After ornamenting Rackham Cay 
for a couple of years, the gibbet was swept 
away in the great hunrieaae of 1722,and on a 
portion of the wreck of the scalTold a negro, 
who had been washed overboard from one 
of the vessels in the harbour, floated ashore. 

Thus the last use of the notorious pirate 
was to save a life after his own death I 

iSince then all trace of Rackham and his 
companions has disappeared, and the name 
is only known to navigators of our time ss 
indicating one of the landmaikj in making 
Port Royal. What became of the children 
of these two remarkable couples is not 
reoofded. In 1823 the capture of the 
notorious " Zarsgonasa," with h«r deapeiate 
crew of ruffians comtnanJed by Aragonez, 
marked the end of buccaneering and pica- 
rooning in thesB watem. On that oecasian 
the gibbet on Gallows Point was extmded 
to .hold sixteen ireebooteis in n row. 
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TUB SEA-GULL. 

Thb pale, patb«tte tniuihtii* on patk and plwMuince 

Uy. 

Where WLattou ttood serene aud proud iu the soft 

Xovember day ; 
The fragile roaes Ungoring upon each drooping stalk, 
Oaarded, with fmcph hflitlMr ImU* tiMOirdmagiHNlen 

walk. 

And whflin €bn wiler ■Unuoflnd, ImiMtli the yellow- 
ing tree, 

Upon nil rock the sea-gull sate dreaming of the sea. 

From LeieettenUnTa ttix vpbuubi ftom hla sheltered 
inland bomcL 

His spirit ffew where wide and wild tossed the hroad 

leagues of foam. 
He saw the glitter of the surge flash from the rolliDg 
waves, 

He beard the breakers thundering, deep in the rocky 
caves, 

He saw the oUff «ide^ grim and etera, where he to £un 
would he^ 

The Mitely leapgull on the rock, atfll drauiiliig of the 

He heard fhe " ehea^iiig** of the birds that ftom the 

eyrie swept, 

With whirr and swoop of broad grey wings, where 

their prey 1)e!ow tln^m h-apt ; 
Above the lavish food they brought, the keen, bla<:k 

eyei! grew dim ; 
The stately swan that glided by was never mate for 

him ; 

Better the wildest ooeaa etoan, thaa the aiuuiiest 

land-locked lea ; 

So on bis rock the sea-gall stood dreaming of the sea. 



MOLLIE AHEAHNE. 

A COMPLETE STORT. 

Of all the robes woven at the silent 
looms of God to <dothe the xottnd world 

withal, I love the royal purple of the 
heather best ; and nowhere does it grow in 
such glory of beauty as where Corrin Hill 
slopes down to the village of Ourteen and 
tiie great Atlantic. Ther^ it seems to 
tumble dovrn the hillsido in billows that 
sweep over and around the red projecting 
lock^, aud only now and theu you gbl a 
glimpse of the golden gorae, whero it 
lifts its head above the gorgeouB flood ; 
while the big bells of crimson-purple and 
the little bells of lilac, whimpering to each 
other in the son the Mcrets the wert wind 
brings in from the sea, make for your ears 
all the music of rushing water. There is 
white heather, too, if you know where to 
look for it; little Mollie Aheame showed 
me wheie it was when I was a hoj and the 
a barefooted child. She know every stone 
on the hill, 1 think, for she lived in the 
cottage you can make out from the sea, 
uMtliug near the top in a eharp hollow like 
some giant heel'iiiaw. And it is hst story 
I would tell. 

She lived with her uncle— or grand-uncle, 
rather — old Shamns A]imm% who had 
saved mcMiey, they said, and would rather 
die than spend a farthing of it. He was a 



cross old man, with a hard word for every- 
body, exoept Mollie, and a nniTSrsal dis- 
trust of men and things, that seemed to his 
neighbours to be a sign of comparative 
sympathy with the Evil One. I remember 
he would come to the door of hia cottage 
when I pa^?.ed, and shako his r^reat black- 
thorn stick at me, just for the sake of 
shaking it at sometinug. That was the 
ethieal code which he adopted; he was 
always shaking his stick, literally or meta- 
phorically, at somethinpf. Only one class of 
society escaped this almost all-inclusive 
bran<tiahiDg, and that was the |»iesthood of 
his creed. Before that he bowed his sorly 
old head, an-l for its welfare he was even 
ready, comparatively ready, to give some of 
his hoardings, and when the parii^h priest 
held a station'* at the hillside cottage, 
Owld Shamu-i celebrated a sort of church 
festival. Things were done in style, 1 can 
tell you, on these occasions. There wasn't 
a curate then, eTen, that had to sit on a 
kitchen chaiTi or to feed himself with a 
steel fork. No j he would hire the horse- 
hair chairs from the bedrooms in Flynn'a 
hotel, and the brassy forks the worthy 
Peter Flynn called his " silver." 

" 'Deed, ye'd think," Xed Gallagher, the 
stone-breaker, onf-e said to ?ne, ye'd think 
'twas the way owld bhamus had two sovvk 
to save, 'stead av wan littie kanawn vr a 
thing that the divil himsill would hardly 
miss ! " 

I never could quite make out why he 
adopted his grand-niece ; perhaps she saved 
him a servant. He liked her in a queer, 
crabber! way of his own, I used to think ; 
hut afterwards it seemed that she was only 
a uueiui article to huii, au luvosLmuut of 
capital that was to repay the outlay by oon- 
tributing to the saving of his soul; for 
Mollie was destined to be given to the holy 
sisterhood. Ail his money was to go with 
her, and surely, if he bestowed such a gift 
upon a pious institution, there would be no 
lack of masses for his soul. But he put off 
the time when he should make his unsel^h 
offering, partly, I think, because of the 
personal inconvenience her absence would 
entail, and partly, perhaps, because the girl 
showed less than no predisposition for the 
vocation. 2s ut that she wasn't as good as 
gold ; you oouldnt meet her big grey eyes 
withont knowing that ; and from the time 
she was a slip of a colleen, playing "Hunt 
the Fox" with Con Bonau and Teddy 
Coyne and the rest round the whitewashed 
school -house in the village, she never 
misBed mass of a Sunday morning or saint'a 
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day. This, no doabt^ ma in part tbe doing 
of the crafty old man, yet I still remember 
her demura, downcast eye?, so different 
from the merry girl of weekdays, when I 
would BiMt her coming from fiist mass on 
my way to church. She had the intensely 
religious temperament of hor race, and was 
very emphaticaiiy Iriah; half her religion 
Sraa iupoMtition, and snpentation ]mI£. her 
religion. But she had no leaning towards 
life in a convent. I think, indeed, she was 
in euch awa of the holy sisters that the 
idea filled her with a ^ of tozior. 

She was but a slim gid of twenty when 
Con Ronan wanted to marry her. He was 
a big fellow, five or six year^i her senior, 
with eiiap bJiMsk hair growing thickly on hits 
small head, and keen, dark blue eyes. " A 
fine figure av a man, glory be to God, an' 
divil another in it to bate him," was the 
muvenal opinion. But Con wasn't pros- 
peioua. He had a boat of hb own in the 
bay, and he wa? the most daring of all 
iidhermen, but he never took to anything 
serionsty — except, perhaps, poaching. His 
chief est friend was Teddy Coyne, a merry 
soul, who loved to join in the expeditions 
up the Brusna, that emptied itself into the 
ocean at the east end of the village, to 
" atvoke-haol " a aalmon with the murderous 
three-hools" in some quiet pool, or make the 
pheasants drunk with corn Rtccpcd in 
whisky. Con made these expeditions with 
an vjB to baainess as well as apoft, bat 
Teddy only went, as he said himself, " for 
blackguardin'," for his father was a well-to- 
do farmer. They both had known MoUie 
Aheame sinee their diildhood, but, as time 
went on, *' Black Con," as he was called, 
grew to think more of her than anything 
else — even than a spring salmon," mourned 
Teddy to me, robbing his red hair diaconso- 
lately. 

Teddy would hnve offered his own silly, 
true heart and freckled hand to the girl if 
his hero had not taken the field before he 
contemplated it very seriously. As it was, 
his one thought was to farther Con's wooing 
and establish him in the good graces of old 
ShamuB ; and to do this he would turn in 
of an evening to the old man and his niece, 
and sit by the hearth, launching' out into 
high-flown eulogium of his friend. 

"'Deed now, 'tis he's the steady boy," 
he'd say, ignoring the faet that they had 
got a cau()le of brace of hares ths^ night 
before ; " I'm tpilm' ye, Misther Ahearne, 
sor, ye'll see him taxt-gatherer, or wather- 
hailifiv or some of thim titings hefcma he 
stopa. The likes av him is great t" And 



he would serew np all his face into a 

knowing, surreptitious wink at MoUie, 
while Shanius grunted sceptically. 

After a few such visits as these it dawned 
on tiie old man tiiat ^bioffl were taking an 
unexpected turn with regard to his niece, 
and, after much brooding, he broached the 
subject one night. Moiiie was kneading 
dough to bake bcead in the " bastable ** that 
stood by the hearth, with its broad flat cover 
ready to be piled up with glowins^ turf, 
hanging by it^ and he was crouching under 
the great open diimney with hia faithful 
blackthorn in his hand as usual. He was 
parted from it only when he was aslcfp, T 
believe; for, when it wasn't actually sup- 
porting him, he punctoated hia frequent 
tirades with Mows on the floor and virulent 

flouri:^hoo. 

** Who's makin' a match fur ye wid that 
Ronan t " he adeed anddenly. 

The rolling-pin stopped short in its 

swift journeying across the deal table to the 
wall and back, and Mollie looked hard at 
the solitary candle that stood next her. 

" No one," she said at last, patting back 
a lock of dark hair that had strayed over 
her forehead. 

" Well thin," said Shamus, puffing at his 
pipe, with his head held high to keep the 
embers he had collected from falling out, 
" Teddy Coyne hnve a dale av talk about 
the same man, an' he have ivery look at 
you an' he saying it. I'm thinkin* there's 
been soniethin' goin' on about ye." 

The rolling-pin, that had begun to ply 
again, stopped haii-way to the wall, and 
two small handa tightened on it Mollie 
draw her breath quickly, and gathered 
courage to say what she had foreseen long 
since with dread she must some day say. 
Shamus went on with his pipe eahnly 
enough, but scowling at the fire. His 
suspicions liad been quite dispelled, for 
Moiiie never told him a lie, and, to him, 
there was no audi thing as marriage 
without a prcdonged bout of mateb-making. 
Mollie knew well that her answer had 
satisfied him, that the thing she had to say 
woidd eome quite unsxpsotedly, and that 
the storm it would raise would be twice as 
bad on that account. 

"Con Ronan wsmts me to marry 
him ** 

"He doesi He does that?" cried Shamus, 
starting round. " Who towlt it Vye) ' 
" He did hisself." 

" The divil carry his impidence," snarled 
the old man, thumping the hearthstone with 
his stlek. 
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" An' I want to marry him," said MolUo, 

facing round ; "an' I'll never have no one 
else," bIic added, taking a ivantai^e of the 
speecbless astonishment on her uuclo'a face, 
and turning again to her work, ahe ient the 
r tllirg pin on its way to and tcQ once more. 
But Jjhamus soon found his voice, and stood 
up to scream and stamp his stick at her. She 
waB a bold, brBMn piece^ he ahoated, and 
bad no more gratitude than — than a pipe- 
ete n— and he'd see her stretched forwakinp; 
on the tal'le before he'd let her uaarry su li 
rubbish. He hobbled up and down the 
kitchen, scolding and aburing at the top 
of his thin voice, striking the earthen floor 
from time to time as if to ram home his 
vituperation j and at last, telling her he'd 
see her mamed to a good mateh before the 
m<mth ms out, he left the room still 
scolding ; and Arollio bowed her little dark 
head on the hard deal table, and sobbed her 
sorrow out to the Holy Mother. 

Tbeie were sad days after that. Shamus 
set about making a match for his niece in 
earnest, and determined that if he could 
not present her as an offering of his own to 
tiie convent in Bsntiy, he must at least 
eonnect himself, by her manisge, with the 
priesthood. Ho hnd a vague notion, judging 
all mankind by his own warped and stunted 
standard, that he would in some way reap 
spiritual benefit by the transaction. 

*' Thtre's Father Clancy," he pondered, 
as he started forth the next morning, he 
have a iiiLie owld brothei^ goin' into the 
town av Banthiy, wid niver a eross in the 
world to buy a bag a7 male or a thing, 
widout axing for the loan av it. Sure, if 1 
make the match wid his riverince, the man 
would be outlawed intiiely if he wouldn't 
asy a handful av masses for me sowl — 
God have mrrcy on me — afther he 
knowiii' 'twas I sot up the brother wid the 
guil au' the fortune I " 

And with these refleotions he trudged 
to the neighbouring parish and spent a 
long day in the priest's bleak little parlour, 
throwing out crafty insinuations, and hint* 
tng that his me(» was as good as promised 
to another — a fine steady lump av a man, 
too " — but that it was his yiinns wish that 
hissavingsshould, bowpvei indirectly, benefit 
the true Church and her sacred ministry ; 
until the good priest wondered how such a 
self-denying piety could have lain dormant 
so long, and took his simple soul to task for 
setting duwn his visitor as the greatest 
hypocrite in the four parishes. However, 
Shamus must have been satisfied with his 
day'a work, for, on his way home in the 



evening, he overtook Judy Callaghan, on 
the bog road, walking behind a high'idled 
load of turf. 

"Begob, he's mortal strong wid yel" 
eried he, eyeing the emanated nine-nonths- 
old donkey that staggered slowly along amid 
the odds and ends of rope tiiat kept him 
between a shaft and a half, 

<*Arrah, what is he but a Httle foeleenV* 
said Judy, laboriously slewing him round to 
^ avoid a hole in the road by hauling the 
stumpy hark-shaftin the opposite direction ; 
" but hu'u the show to pull, for all. Hi, 
off, ye divOfshe a^ed, bending to her 
work until the baby donkey, patiently 
crossing his tiny hoofs, was b;)ine sideways 
across the road. " There's a lag there, ' she 
said, glancing bade at the hole she hsd 
avoided successfully ; " who is it have the 
mendin' av this bit av road 1 " 

"Tis Clancy — James Clancy — ma'am," 
answered Shamus, a trifle loftily, over-right 
Hoian's foige,goin'inthe town av Banthty." 

" Och ! the little owld tinker ! I know 
him well. Tis matchmakin' fur hissilf 
that fello' is all his time, an' ne'er a wan av 
thim will go to him. Fitther far him throw 
his hand over a shevel an' soatther a 
thrashecawn av stones on loada that's 
killing the people ! " 

And Judy snorted as she stooped for a 
good blaek sod that had fallen firom her load. 

" I'd be tellin' ye, ma am," said Shamu?, 
nettled, "that the same rxinn in gittin' a gurl 
an' a handy bit av fortune shortly. Maybe 
that'll knock the Uatherin' out o' ye ! » 

And putting in the note of exelamation 
with a bang of his stick on tlie ground, he 
quickened his pace to leave her. 

*'Arrah, who is it, Shamus, alayl" cried 
Judy eoaxingly after him. 

"Maybe I'd be tellin' ye, indeed!" 
sniffed Shamus over his shoulder, and 
wttlked on. But before he went twenty 
yards further, hia news grew too burden- 
some for him, and turning for a moment 
he shouted : *' It's me naice, that's who it 
is, Mrs. Callaghan, ma'am ! " and walked on 
again stamping his stick louder than ever. 

"Yere naice 1 Molleen, aquidt" mtlt> 
tered Judy after his retreating figure. 
" Aha 1 That ye mightn't come back, me 
little owld waysle 1 I know what ye're 
afther as well as if I eould see dirvugh 
ym bade. Bad scran to ye ea' the likes 
av ye — Heaven forgive me this night 1 
Go on out o' that 1" to the donkey ; 
"'twould take a day an' a man to dhraw a 
kitch av turf wid ye." 

Shamus zeadied home just in time lot 
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supper, and in s atofo of nervous tension 

that made his surly tones still more surly. 
He knew that he must break tho news of 
her approaching Inarriage to his niece, and 
he rather dreaded the scene he foresaw, vonld 
take place ; for if yon took away his sharp 
tongue and eloquent bl u k thorn, you left 
only a weak, peevish old man. As he came 
in, Mollie was laying the table for them 
both ; not a laborious undertaking^ as the 
service consisted of two bo wis of "thick" 
milk, and a cracked salt cellar of damp salt. 

" Are they boiled i " demanded the head 
of the house fiensely, to assnie himself of 
his own firmness. 

'* Av, are they,'' said his niece quietly, 
bnt giaDciDg round with some apprehen- 
sion ; for she knew whem a domestie storm 
was about to break over her head by the 
tone of his voice, as well as she knew when 
the wind was rising by the scream oi a white- 
winged gull sweeping inland for shelter. 

Shamus ate his supper in iHence, and 
when he had finished turned to the fire 
so that his back was to the giiL He lit 
his pipe slowly, for his hand tiembled, 
and settling himself lower over the glow, 
said shortly : 

" Ye'll be married to-morra fortnight ; 
the match is made be mesilf an* Father 
Glaney east^ so let me have no talk at all 
out av ye." 

*' An* who is it 1 " asked Mollie after a 
pause, in which Shamus puffed with noisy 
indifference at his pipe, and she let the 
t al ilo cloth she was holding gndnaUy slip to 

the gronnd. 

" Jauiea Clancy — the dacint man~on the 
aide aT the road, goin' into Bantbry. He 
have " 

"Is it that little owld fairy 1" said 
Mollie contemptuously, "Sure I'd crack 
him like the huidle aT ammheroon between 
, me finger and thumb. And mind, I'm tellin' 
ye," she added, drawing herself up to her 
slender height, " I'll many ne'er a wan in 
it only Gk>n Bonan 1 " 

*'Do I hear ye sayin' thati" cried the 
old man, jerking himself to his feet. 
*' Marry that blackguard) That thafe av a 

poacher! I tell ye ^ bnt his anger 

st<i[i[>ed him. and he could only hang the 
floor helplc dy with his p;tick, 

'* If ye called him ivery blackguard an' 
thafe ye could think av, twooldn't make 
e'er a tast* av differ to me," said Mollie 
very quietly. " 'Tis him will carry me 
beiore tbe priest, an' no other/' and before 
Shamus could exbicate himself from his 
f my she was gone. 



When he found himself alone his anger 
seemed to evaporate very quickly, and he 
sat himself on the high-hacked red settle 
near the fire, resting his chin on the top of 
his stick. He had not been prepared for 
such a cool reception of his news ; and he 
felt vai^uely that thing^j were worse even 
than he had anticipated. While he gazed 
into the turf glow with ill-tempered appre- 
hensran written on his hard, wrinkled face, 
the door opened quickly and a big man 
came in, a young man with keen blue eyes 
and rough black hair, who »hut the door 
behind lum and crossed the earthen floor to 
the fire. Shamus, looking round hastily, 
saw it was Black Con who stood by him — 
the man he had forbidden his niece to marry 
— and scowling at him ficom beneath hk 
bristling eyebrows, aaksd him with a snad 
what he wanted that time o' night. 

" On'y wan word,'' answered Con, in a 
deep Toioe. "1» it tiime what owld Judy 
Callaghan is praichin' about — that yon have 
the match med for Mollie wid Jamseai 
Clang t" 

•<'Tb ihrae aa the Book. An' what call 

have ye leppin' in on me to ax me that) If 
ye have the supper ate 'tis a dale fitther for 
ye go to ye're bed 1 ** 

The younger man drew hims^ np, 
breathmg thickly, with hia hands held 
firmly clenchod by hi^ si les. 

"She'll tuarry ntM r a boy but meself," 
he said slowly, "ye know that. But 'tis 
the money that's playtn' on ye. All tbe 
parish knows 'tis Prashte's people arc to have 
that — the divil carry every pinny av it from 
ye this blieaed night I " 

"Oat aT me sight," sereamed Shamus, 
leaping up and striking out with his stick. 
" Ye common robber ye 1 Hit the load a 
welt, an' be quick, or 

**Howld ye're stick f* said Black Coo, 
sending the old man back to tbe settle 
with one shove ; but he struggled to 
his feet, and would have struck again had 
not Mdlie's trembliog voice axierted him, 
and the girl herself appeared at the door 
that opened into " the room. " 

" Con, dear. Oh, Connie avic, go 1 In 
Heaven's name have no track wid him I " 

'* Sure, I wouldn't touch him," said Con, 
back in out of reach of the stick ; " an' I'll 
go too, quick enough. 'TIS no great things 
at all to take tay wid the Ukea av him. 
But never fear, Molleen, I'll git ye yit^ in 
spite av his teeth ! " 

And Con shut the door after his retreat- 
ing figure juat in time to save himself from 
a Mow that dinted the wood. 
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Mollis slept but little ttmt night in her 

bed up under the thatclL Indeed, it was 
not until long after she had hoard her uncle 
go into the room below, where be slept, that 
weacuuBBS overoftme aonrow ttnd she Nsted. 
Onm she started up, dreaming bsv lovM^S 
voice cried to her, calling her to come as if 
he were in trouble, but she only heard the 
sea wind moaning in the dusk of morning, 
and she slept again. An honr after sunrise 
she was down, as usual, to set fresh turf 
on the embers that lived all night under 
the thick grey ash. As she tarasssd the 
kitchen something lay on the floor near tiie 
window, and she picked it up. It was a 
little canvas bag she had made herself and 
given Con to hold his Hade Qslce of tobacco, 
and wondering she had not seen it the night 
before, she hid it in her boaom to give it 
back when she saw him. Then she turned 
to mend the fire, but stopped once more, 
for the window by the door was open — ^wide 
open and swinging out in the morning 
breeze. She paused to wonder how it 
came so, and pulled it to slowly at last, 
altogether at a loss to aoeonnt for it. Bat 
it wouldn't fa-sten, for the hasp was gone, 
and the white wood Rhowed whore it had 
been cut out — neatly whittled away with 
some sharp instmment Mollie ^to a 
little scream when she saw this, and crossed 
quickly to the door of the room where 
Sbamus slept. But then she stopped for a 
moment^ and her grey eyes opened wide at 
a thought that flashed across her mind. 
She took out the little tobacco pouch again 
and looked at it as if she thought she might 
have mistaken it, and her eyes looked more 
frightened as she throat it guiltily inside 
her dress once more. It mnst have been 
hel Bat why — ^for what could he have 

' eomet She wonld tell her nude notiiing, 
either of what she had found or that the 

' hasp had been cut from the window. Noj 
she would just wake him as usual as if 
nothing had happened, and, pushing the 
door open, she went in. She took but one 
step into the room and stopped as if turr^^d 
to stone j then, in a moment^ she was back 
in the Idtdien, prone on the earthen floor, 
trying with both hands to shut her ears to 
her own screams. For in there Sliamua 
Ahearne lay, with his grey head thrown 
back on his pillow and a horrid gash iu his 
throat. And there were great stains on the 
white counterpane — crimson where the 
morning sun fell, and black in the shadow. 

' Just tbeu, Ned Gallagher was climbiug 
the liill, with his hammer tvcked nnder one 

'aim and his hnakfaat bnndk under tiie 



otiier, and the i^rillseveams from the littls 

cottage struck his ear with such startling 
suddenness that he dropped both to hasten 
thither. 

name w th' Yargin, Mollie 
Aheame diiideen asthoro, an' what the 
divil ails yel" he cried, pushing open the 
door and standing over her. . 

*<He's kiUedt Killed! Deadl with 
blood on him!" cried the girl, writhing 
where she lay. " Don't look at him I It's 
awful 1 Oh, unde, avic, avie, is it gone 
from me ye are t" 

" God have mercy on us all ! " cried 
Ned, crossing himself. "Sure, I'll rise 
the counthry," and he hurried out mutter- 
ing, " Sure, he was a cross little man, a 
mortal crabbed owld shtick ; 'tis sofiy I am 
I refused him the match he axed from me 
a' Sathurday. Begob, may be he have it 
all towld on me above be this. Heaven 
forgive me ! " 

"When he was gone IVIollie dragged her- 
self to the door to get away from the 
awful presence of death, and then, as she 
sat, choking with sobs, an awful terror 
rushed over her. How did that little thing 
of Con's come to be in the cottairo 1 He 
had said last night he wouldu t harm the 
old man, bat — ^yes — she had seen him onee 
so carried away by passion that he hardly 
— and, oh, Heaven ! hadn't she dreamed 
of him calling her in a strange voice 1 And 
she bowed her head in missry. But they 
must never know — no one must know ; 
and she stood up with a desppratA look in 
her sad face as the sound of voices came 
up the hillside. On they poured, all 
the neighbonis and half the Tillage, until 
the cottage overflowed, and the awestruck 
crowd reached half-vray down the boneen. 
Then same the ptiesti looking grave and 
with a kindly word for the gud now eroneh' 
ing by the hearth. 

Soon the whispered -questions grew louder, 
and people asked aloud: "Who did itt" 
And Mollie heard with a shudder the name 
'* Black Con " whispered here and there, 
and then such phrases as " mortal black 
in a timper," " he have the fist wondhful 
ready an' he vexed,'' came to her ears ; but 
she only clenched her teeth more firmly, and 
the hard, despairing look grew in her eyes. 

Everybody seemed to know that "owld 
Judy " had told Black Con of the match 
made with James Clancy, and some one 
had seen him go to the cijttng'i the even- 
ing before. Bridget Dowutiy swore she 
** heerd 'em at it^ an' she dhriving home 
her goat at nightfaU, an' seen th'owld man/ 
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God riat his poor sowi, makm' at Con, 
iSal wleked, wid his ditiek." Xbst mftde 
them question MoUie about it. 

"Hadn't the two some bother last nightl" 

"No, they hadn't a word," an^wpred 
Mollie firmly — very firmly. " Cou itujian 
vunt in it since Sunday nighty" she told 
Seigeant McGuild. She would swear she 
hadn't, seen him there since then, she said. 
But she never raised her eyes from the 
fire, or cetsed to wring h«t hm6» together. 
Then it was Father Murphy, who had 
baptized and confirmed her, and to whom 
she had always confessed the little things 
that had seemed so wicked. What were 
they all to what sha was doiag now t 

"My poor fjirl, wasn't the yoong nan 
wid ye last night t" he asked. 

But she never raised her eyes. She only 
tMmbled, for sha loVed the old man, and 
believed that to lie to him was to leave 
no sin unsinned. She hesitated for a mo- 
ment — until Con's blue eyes and a tangled 
black curl that used to fall on his forehead 
arose before her — and sha said distinctly ; 

" No, Father." 

Tho awful day passed slowly. Shannis 
Aheame was laid beneath a sheet on the 
deal table in Uie kitehen, and six candles 
stood leady to giva him light when the sun 
went down. The country was scoured for 
Black Con, but neither he nor Teddy 
Coyne was found. 

"He'll come of hisself when he heats 
av it," sr\if1 llir, still watching the fire 
and straining her fingers tn^'fther. Yet 
she hardly hoped even that he would. 

Bat he never came np the monntain- 
side again — <A himself. Only that night 
Teddy Coyne was there, sobbing like a 
child, and three sturdy fishers from Bere- 
haven to help him with his tale. 

" lie had his mind set on goin't" sobbed 
Teddy. " He towlt me he'd go ont av his 
sinses if he f-toppevl a?hore. 'Twas the 
little owld boat we carried, and on'y the 
two ay onriilyes in it. *Tm little fishin' 
we done, for he on'y sat all night 
watchin' th' water; an' 'Teddy,' siys he, 
* d'ye hear the win' i ' 'I do/ I sayp, for 
twss keenin' fit to break ye're heati * 'Tis 
me own story 'tis tellin' me,' says he. 'That's 
what I come out for,' says he, ' to listen to it.' 
An' in the dusk av tlie mornin' it came to 
blowin' a wisp av a mist, au the iierehaven 
boat hit us. An'—he — he was leanin' out 
watchin' the water, an' it must be the way 
he got sthruck in the head, for he on'y 
gives a little cry like for — for — some one 
-^d we haven't fonnd him yii" 



"An' what time was it ye started)" 
some one asked. 

" Early, indeed ; the night was young, 
an' we going down to die bsaoh. iSrasn't 
bedtime at all, at all." ' 

" God be praised 1 " said the priest, " the 
poor boy hani't this sin on his sowl 1 " 

And, as he spoke, the girl by his side 
rose to her feet, cryinp: wildly, "Con asthoie, 
asthoreen 1 forgive me 1 " and fell sense- 
less in his arms. 
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Sir Roderick Grabmk was a young man 
gifted with what may either be a blc^-sing 
or .a curse, "private means." In plain 
words, he had an income derived from some 
property in Scotland — an ineome jnst large 
enough to enable him to do what he called 
"enjoy life quietly." Ho lived in a 
luxurious bachelor flat wuh another man ; 
and he spent his days in doing precisely 
what he liked, which was easy enough. 
But it was harder to get complete satis- 
faction out of the process; and this he 
very often failed to do. He rode, he 
drove, he had a honse-boatt be went to 
everything to which he ought to gr», and 
he entertained a groat deal in a quiet way. 
He was very popular in society ; nobody 
knew the exact extent of his ineome, and 
report, taking for text his luxurious life, 
had discoursed upon it and magnifif>d it 
abundantly. Many a mother looked with 
longing, anxions eyes towards Sir Boderick 
as a possible anchor for one of her.drifting 
daughters. Many a young womrtn vrho 
wri^ niaTiaging her own affairs of a matri- 
monial nature, looked hopefully towards 
him as a possible rssting-place after a 
straggle that had lasted through several 
seasons. He was so exactly the right tiling, 
these eager ones would urge. Such a nice 
place in Seotbnd \ Qaito as stsady as most 
young men, and a title ! 

liUt the efforfs irji]iIifMl in these un- 
grammatical aspirations nietAvith no succei^s. 
VVliether his life quite satisfied him or not, 
Sir Boderiek had no intention of improving 
it by taking a partner to share in his bliss. 
His money was enough for one, he said, 
but not nearly enough for two; and he 
had never yet seen ^e woman lor whose 
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sake he wished to starve. He was quite 
alone in the world, and had no tiea, and 

the prospect of forming any grew year by 
year, evidently, further from hia thoughts. 

It was the absolute security he felt m 
her society that had led to his intimacy 
vifh Mis. Fitsgexald. Their acquaintance 
had begun long ago, in Colonel Fitzgerald's 
lifetime, and after Mrs. Fitzgerald's widow- 
hood 6ir Roderick had slipped quite 
natoraUy into the pnrition of ** friend of 
the house." Siv Bodeiiok Graeme was 
thoronghly well aware that Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was, as he expressed it, "not quite up to 
poor Fitzgerald's form, don't yon know." 
Bat this fact made not the smallest diffe- 
rence to his friendship for her. He was not 
at all in the habit of appraising his 
acquaintances. The society life that he 
led had indneed in him an eaay toleration 
IB which all his friends figured as "good 
sort of people." He went iu and out of the 
house m Bryanston Street just as he liked. 
He eseorted Mrs. Fitzgerald anywhere and 
everywhere; and though there had, of course, 
been a time when people talked of a possible 
future, the talk had died away and he had 
settled down in the eyes of the world, as in 
his own, as ** jnat a friend." 

He had accepted quite calmly Fergus 
Kennaway's appearance when that in- 
dividual appeared as a rival to his position 
in the hovnehidd. Kennaway was "all 
right," Sir Eoderidkeaid to himself ; every- 
body knew him, and be went every >v]\ere ; 
he was, in fact, a rather prominent member 
of Sir Roderick's own set. The few bits of 
information he had ever gained as to Fergus 
Kennaway's private life were not of a kind 
that redounded pxchi^ively to his credit. 
But the standard oi morality in Sir 
Boderiek'e set was neithw high nor exact' 
ing. So long as a man dieiBed well, knew 
the right people, and was amusing and agree- 
able, nothing more was required of him ; 
and Fergus Kennaway fulfilled all these 
conditions. 

But it was of Fergus Kennaway that ho 
was thinking as he Rtrollod slowly across 
the Paik on the day alter Mrs. Fitzgerald's 
(Unner party, and his face was clondM with 
a certain undefined distaste. He ms going 
to tea with some people be knew on the 
other side of the Park, but he was walking 
slowly and eren sannteringly. In the 
middle of one of the paths he stopped 
short, and dug the end ol his stick ahroj^y 
into the gravel. 

" I cau'b make it out," he said to himself 
half aloud. "I don't exactly see why it 



Fas caddish of him, but it was— that's ail 
I know about it And yet I dont know 
— it's absurd if one can't talk about a 

pretty servant-girl with a pair of fine eyes ! 
And that's ail he did, when all's said and 
done." 

He took his stick ont of the hole he had 
made in the gravel, traced a circle slowly 
and thoughtfully round the hole, and then 
sauntered on. He was a trifie perplexed 
with himael£ He had nsYer beforo disliked 
Fergus Kennaway or taken the slightest 
exception to any one of his proceedings. 
But the way in which he had spoken 
of Richenda Leicester had jarred upon 
him ; jarred very unaccountably, as he 
thought. And Sir Roderick had thought 
of it a good deal during the time that had 
elapsed since the preceding evening. He 
was half inclined to despise Fergus Ken- 
naway for it; and yet what right had he, 
what right had any one, to reseat that sort 
of thing 1 

« It's absurd 1 " said Sir Roderick to him- 
self. "And yet ahe somehow makes you 
feel as if she were quite another sort ol 

girl." 

He had just lifted his head after the last 
words, when he became aware of a little 
group of children goiug along the path in 
front of him. Next, he became aware that 
it was a very familiar group, and the next 
moment, he hardly Imew why, he had 
quickened his pace and overtaken it. It 
consisted of Mrs. Fitzgerald's three children 
and their new nurse. The path they were 
taking bordered the Serpentine, and Brian 
was trudging along behind with a wet boat 
under his arm and a decidedly gloomy 
expression on liis small countenance. He 
had just been suatched from the delights of 
sailing his boat. 

Veronica's joyful and rather noisy greeting 
confused Sir Roderick's intentions, whnt- 
ever they had been, as to speaking or not 
speaking to her nune. He had barely 
satisfied the child's eagerness when some- 
thing constrained him to raise his hat. 

*'How do you dol" he said, a little 
foraiaUy, tc Kichenda. 

Richenda wis not wheeling the nail-oart 
to-day. She held little Dolly by the hand, 
and only looked up from the child as he 
spoke. Her voice was quite as formal as 
Ids. 

" How do you do 1 " she returned. 

While he spoke to her Sir Roderick was 
looking into Kichenda'a face. He had an odd 
wish to satisfy himself as to whether this girl 
were or were not " the sort of girl " whoin, 
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accordinjT to Rir Rnderick's code of mannera, 
Fergus c an aw ay had a right to criticise 
freely. He did not stare openly at her, 
howeTW ; his glanoes woe eoTeit' and 
unobtnisive; yet all the same he felt 
df^nirlfdly rfVitilcfd when Richenda, meeting 
his eyes as she epoke^ met them with a 
steady dignity tbst nnde him fed, as be 
aaid to himself, " awfully small." 
For diversion he turned to Veronica. 
Well, what do you think of your 
goings on last night l " he said. " I've 
■pent the whole moming thinking what 
would be the best punishment for yon. 
I'm the proper person to decide that^ yon 
know I '* 

I "Oh, but, godfather"— the ehildiah tone 
was very horror-struck — "a person can't 
help walking in its sleep ! " 

** A person that is properly brought up," 
he returned, " doesn't walk in the drawing- 
room in ite nightgown when it ought to be 
in bed ! You wait a few ninoteB and I'll 
consider the subject." 

But bis last words fell on the air. 
Yeroniea^ not at all sure whether he was in 
jest or earnest^ thought it wiaw, at any rate, 
to discontinue the conversation. She liad 
slipped behind, unobserved, to walk with 
Brian; and Sir Eoderiek found himself, 
to all intents and purposes, alone with 
Richenda. He ouglit — ho knew it at the 
time, and he knew it afterwartls — to have 
forthwith taken formal leave of her and 
gone his way. Bat he did not. 

" Were you — I liope you didn't eateh it 
awfully last night!" ho began. 

Bichenda lifted to him a pair of surprised^ 
dear eyes. 

"I don't nnderstand yon!** she aaid 

coldly. 

"I mean — I hope that wretch of a child 
didn't get you into aa awful scrape — that 
littie goose Yenmieaf " 

"Ohl" 

Eichenda's interjection was decidedly 
frigid. In another moment her words and 
her manner wonld have ended all eonver* 
sation between them for good. She meant 
them to do so; but then. ?;nmehow, she did 
not quite know how, her eyes were suddenly 
full of tears, and it was all she could do to 
keep them from falling. She had met his 
eyes, and the sympathetic concern she 
saw there was a touch on her sore heart 
that suddenly annihilated that sense of 
their respeetive poeitionB hy whieh she had 
been possessed. 

"Oh, it was all my fault!" she faltered. 
*'Mr& Fitzgerald was very angry with me, 

A 



and I doBrrvpi! it, no doubt. Still, I didnt 
know she walked in her sleep." 

The young man bit his slight moustache 
savagely. 

Idiotic fiitle beggar I " he said. 

The force with which the words were 
uttered certainly did not apply to poor 
Yenmioa. 

" You see," she went on rather plaintively, 
"if T had only known I could havo liM.lcp.i! 
out for her I Indeed, I'm sure X will next 
time.'* 

Bicbanda waa amarting a little nndw the 
injustice of having been blamed for what 

waa not her fault. Mrs. Fitzcjerald's rebuke 
had been, like all her chidings to any one 
and every one, a short ontbnrst of indi8> 
eriminattng anger beeause she herself had 
been personally inconvonienced. No idea 
of justice or reason had tempered it. And, 
also, it had been couched in language of a 
kind whioh had never before been addressed 
to Richenda, but with which all Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald's servants were well acquainted. The 
unspoken, almost unconscious, deference and 
consideration of 8b Bodnick'a manner waa 
as grateful to the unacknowledged sense of 
degradation which rankled pondy in poor 
Richeuda's heart, as was his oddly expressed 
sympathy to the wounded feelings to which 
she owned. 

" Oh, hut there won't be a next time ! " 
he responded cheerily. " You'll see ! I'm 
sure she doesn't do it often, «uQd I ex- 
pect ahe got exnted about your comings 
and " 

" Nurse ! Godfather ! " 

The words came in two little sharp 
shrieks, and Biohenda and Sit Boderidk 
tamed with a simultaneous start. 

About fifty yards behind them A'^eronica 
was dancing and waving her small hands 
1 m an agony of excited terror. At the foot 
of the dielving bank that went down to the 
edge of the Serpentine, Brian's small form 
was just slipping from the edge into the 
water, while his small hands clutched 
wildly at the tufts of grass on the edge. 
Richenda turned white as ashes, and 
clntrher! Polly's hand tightly. She stood 
as if paralysed. Sir Roderick set off at a 
sharp run, flinging his coat off as he went. 
In another moment he had pushed gently 
aside the sobbing Veronica and made his 
way to the edge. One of Brian's small 
hands was still maintaining a desperate 
ehtteb, though it waa slipping feat The 
little lingers were just unloosening when 
Sir Roderick, giving his left hand to a by- 
stander to hold for support, reached over. 
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all the same dtiU grey. Through a gap 
between two houses a few trees belonging 
to a back garden vete ▼itiblo. And aome- 
how 'tha glimpse thus obtain^ of their 
long aTm<^, clothed with delicate fresh green, 
beiog swayed and pitil^sly torn in the 
biting wind, seemed the culminating point 
of the whole dreary aspect Riehenda had 
rxaniined it all with weary, dispirited eyes 
when she first settled herself down at the 
table ; but now her steady gaze took in 
none of &m leene or its details. 

It was a Wednesday, and she had been 
exactly a fortnight in her "place," as 
she called it to herself bitterly. And 
the diffietdttee and trials of that "place" 
and her position in it were cutting deeper 
than her brave heart had over dreamed. 

Richend:! Leicester was very sweet- 
tempered ; that is to say, her temper was 
always under good eontroL She bad im- 
mense conscientHMiBness, and a reserve 
fund of untiring? patience. She had also 
a strong will, and a great deal of the 
quality without wfaieh no dhaiaeter can de- 
volope itself — a steady self-iespeet Though 
phc did not think about it, or analyse 
her feelings, she had felt vaguely that 
she was quite well equipped for the battle 
of iifa, and qnite competent to take her 
future in her hands and shape it to her 
own wishes. On that long past evening at 
home when the brothers and sister had talk^ 
together over the fize^ she had thon^^t wifli 
a heart that beat high and hope! diy that 
only her training was necessary to enable 
her to carve out for .herself a career which, 
if humble, should be at least distinguished 
on its own lines. And though she hsd come 
anxiously and tremblingly to her work at 
hrst, the background of her hope and con- 
hdence bad never moved. 

Psrhaps the first of poor Biehenda's 
hopes had received its death-blow at the 



and with his right caught the drenrhed 
little scrap of humanity by the collar and 
landed Brian, dripping like a little half- 
drowned terrier, safely on the bank. 

He only paosed one moment to recover 
breath. 

*' liOok here," he said hriefly to Riehenda, 
as he came up the path with Brian in his 

arms to where she stood trembling and 
waiting with Dolly and Veronica, " I'm 
going to tai^e this imp home in a cab. You 
come sitsr with the ehildien. Ill settle it 
all right for you I Give me my coat, some 
one." 

And before Riehenda could speak, Sir 
Roderidc had set off at foil speed with 
Brian in his aims to tha neanst cah-stand. 

OBAPTBB VL 

Ttn weather, whieh had heen so hot, 

clianged suddenly to thecoldest and mosteaat- 
windy days known to an English June. In 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's nursery, partly on account 
of this, and partly on account of Brian, who 
li ad bad a slight cold ever since his ducking 
m t li^^ rppntine, a tiny fire had been 
burning throughout the afternoon ; and it 
was only now slowly dying away. It was 
eight o'do^; the ehildien were all 
in bed, and Riehenda was alone In the 
nursery. 

It was a lai^e, lon^ room on the top floor, 
fomiahed both prettily and sensibly with a 
good carpet^ a table in one of its three 

windows, a cupboard, and a few chairs that 
left plenty of room for an enormous rocking- 
horse, and many another of the children's 
eberiahed toys. It was in the front of the 
house, and the windows faced the street. 
Riehenda was sitting at the tablf*. In front 
of her lay her small, black leather writing- 
ease and some writing-paper; but the 
wxiting-ease was unopened, and the writing- 
paper untouched. Richenda's elbows were 
on the table, and with her small face 
supported on the palms of her two hands 
she was gazing steadily and fixedly out of 
the window. It wns a long window, and 
its sill was bolow tlie IctcI of the table, 
giving her an uninterrupted view of the 
prospect out of doozs. 

The prospect tn question was hy no 
means interesting or alluring. There is no 
phase of daylight more dreary and more 
depressing uan the hard grey light of a 
long sunless summer's evening. The out- 
lines of the opposite houses scrmcd to stand 
out sharp and hard m its clearness ; and 
the street, the pavement, and the sky were 



sight of Mrs. Fitzgerald. She bad hoped 
that she might have a woman as mistress 
who would treat her as a friend, and as, 
what Riehenda knew herself to be, a lady. 
Of course, when she saw ^Irs. Fitzgerald 
and felt the first touch of her manner, 
all these hopes were thrown down. She 
knew that die should have a mistieis in 
the sense that a sarrant has a mistress, 
and no other. Eichenda was not the girl 
to give up Mia. Fitzgerald's situation for 
one disappointment; she had entered on 
her work bravely enough, thinking that, 
after all, the kind of woman she had to 
serve luattj rod but little if she did but 
serve her faithfully. Still, the disappoint- 
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ment was there, and it had been a 80ie 
QUA. 

It was in this very matter of faithful 
service that poor Richenda's pecond dis- 
appointment had visited her. All through 
the first and second day she had thought 
that things were going so smoothly, that 
fIip Tvn?' doing her work carefully, and 
leaving no detail undone. Then on the 
second evening had come Veronica's un- 
fortunate sleep-walking to bring Riebenda 
the crushing blow of Mis. Fitzgerald's 
anger. Sho had sertrrp]y recoverpd from 
that when her second rebuke awaited her. 
This had hxat the g^l's feelings in many 
ways far more than the first. 

Sir Roderick Graeme bad kept his wnrrl, 
and had niai'o the most ample explanation 
of the circumstances which led to Brian's 
aeeident. But, not nnnaturally, the faet 
that Sir Roderick was concerned in the ex- 
planation at all had only made Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald more angry with Bichenda. It was 
not exactly the fact of his meeting them in 
itself ; he had met and talked to the chil- 
dren hundreds of times before, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald had cried, exaggeratedly, but he had 
never, she said, received from any one of 
her nnises what she called "such eneoti- 
ragement to talk." But on this the girl had 
faced her mistress with such angrily burning 
cheeks and sucli proudly shinmg eyes, that 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, half alarmed, had brought 
her scolding to a close with a little sarcastic, 
biting tnimt ^vhich had hurt Richenda 
more than all that had gone before. And 
since that day, though she had interchanged 
no words with Sir Roderick Graeme, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald never let her forget that first 
taunt. Innuendoes, half uttered pentonces, 
mocking little smiles were the weapons Mrs. 
Flt^nldnsed, apparently without any idea 
of the loss her pemonal dignity sastsined in 
so doing. 

Richenda quivered under them one and 
all. She could not resent t^iem, they 
were too careless in manner for that; so 

she bore them with the bravest front she 
could show, and only smartrd inwardly. 
She was thinking, as she sat looking out of 
the window^ of the life of tiie past fortnight, 
and all it had brought and taught her. She 
was thinking over Mrs. Fitzcj^rfild's light 
gibes about Sir Roderick, and she was 
thinking how little foundation thm was 
for them. She was also fhinking of another 
train of circumstances against which none 
of Mrs. Fitzgerald's sneers would have 
seemed to Richenda too pointed or too 
hiting. But Mil. Fitzgerald, dsTOting all 
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her perceptions to what did not exist, saw 
nothing whatever of what did. Mr. Fetgos 
Ksnnaway was in Richenda's life a far 
keener source of distress than her employer's 
taunting words. She had' by no means 
forgotten his first insulting stare when he 
managed to contriye an opportunity for a 
second. Only two days later Richenda and 
the children had been crossing over from 
the Park to their own side of the way, 
when a block in the trsffie had brought 
them to an island. In the block, in a han* 
som, just on a level with the island, was 
Mr. Fergus Kennaway. He had promptly 
got out, paid the driver, and planted him- 
self on the island with Richenda and the 
children. Richonria had peen his proceed- 
ing? and understood exactly what they 
meant ; but to escape from h.im was impos- 
sible, to ignore his presenee was impossible, 
and Richenda had had to stand patiently, 
exposed to a second long and insolent stare, 
while he extracted from Veronica every 
detail respecting their nsnal walks and 
likely places of resort during the next few 
days. He had not spoken to h^r on that 
occasion, it vras true ; but on the next time 
no such restraint curbed his speech. This 
next mating came about in the Sonth 
Kensington Museum. Richenda had taken 
the children there as tho most secluded of 
all the places detailed with such misplaced 
fluency by Veronica, when he appeared for 
the third time. He had greeted Riehenda 
familiarly; be bad entered into a conver- 
sation which the most immoveable silence 
on her part could not end; and he had 
finally — Richenda's cheeks burned whenever 
she thought of it — told her that she was 
the prettiest gfrl he knew. 

Since tiien lie had called with unmistake- 
able persistency at times when he knew he 
should meet the children either going in or 
cominrr out. Altogether he had not left • 
Kicbeuda a day's peace of mind since his 
first sight of her. 

She was wondering now, as she had 
several times wondered before, whether she 
should tell Mrs. Fitzgerald of Mr. Kenna- ' 
way's undisguised pursuit of her. She i 
conld not make up her mind what to do. 
She would have told her mistress, and 
appealed to her for her help, if it had not 
been for the mocking sneers that had been 
Uvished on her in connection with another 
man. She shrank from exposing herself to 
a whole new series of attacks, and she 
hoped against hope that some chance — the 
children's talk, for instance — might make 
Mr. KemiAway'a pfooeedingB known. She ; 
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fell back on this eoDdudon again now, 

after a lonf» and weary consideratinn of a 
meeting with him that had taken place that 
very afternoon ; and then Richenda's chin 
mnt down suddenly deepw into the hoUowi 
of her two hands, and her thoaf^tB aeemed 
to become deeper too. 

They bad wandered from 1' ergus Kenna- 
way to the other nan whom ehanee had 
thrown into her life during the past fort- 
night. She was thinking just a little 
bitterly of the contrast of the behaTiour of 
the two dnritig the last two weeks. She 
had seen Sir Roderick Graeme a great many 
times since the day of Brian's accident ; 
but beyond the barest polite reaognition, he 
had token no notice of her. Ke had even 
been up to have tea with Brian, when his 
cold was at its worst, and had devoted the 
whole of the hour he stayed to mechanical 
experimenta with the boy, without so ninoh 
as casting one glance in Riehenda's direction 
as she mt sewing by the window. He had 
always been very polite, very courteous, 
Biohenda owned to herself now, with a litUe 
npward curl of her lip ; he had hshaved 
exactly as he oucjht to behave — to a servant ! 

" He thinks I am a servant, she said to 



herself, ''and so he is perfectly polite to 
ma. He is so nice, he always would be 
polite to a servant. And yet I thnnght — ■ 
I thought that he understood. 1 thought 
— oh, what a horrid world it is t * 

And then the unreasoning? Richonda, who 
had just been so very an^ry with one man 
for paying her too muc^h attention, was even 
angrier with the other heoaose he did not 
pay her a little more. 

"He did not even take the trouble to 
find out/' she said scornfully. "He jost 
takes eve^thing for granted." 

And then Richenda's eyes were fixed on 
the cold, wind-swept tree?, hut, instead of 
seeing them, she saw a simple, attractive, 
manly face ; and she contrasted it with the 
other that she had grown to dislike so mnch. 
Tt grew clearer and cleatpr bpforp hpr eyes, 
and she turned vrith a quick start when 
the nnrsery door opened with an impatient 
click, and Amelia, the smart parlonrmaid, 
set down Richenda's aupper-tieay on the 
table with a jerk. 

" Kats^s ottl^ it seems," she said, " snd so 
I've got to bring your supper up. Here it 
is, if joQ can leave off dreaming of yoot 
sweethearts to look at it ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

^ Hatb yoQ teen him t " 

" For a moment only. He toM IM lie 

would rather bo alone." 

Tlie question and answer, low-toned and 
aiicf, passed on the pavement outside the 
house in which North Branston lived. The 
queetionerj Archdeacon French, had come 
up to the steps ju?t m the young doctor 
who had been North's best man came out 
at the door, and had aoeoated him with that 
singular dueotness whiofa onlj a common 
concern creates. It was seven o'clock in 
the evening ; the, evening of the tenth of 
September ; the evening, as it Memod to 
these two men, of one ol the kngert dsje 
they had ever kno^m. Five hours had 
passed since the wcddiug party liad broken 
up ; and even after hve hours no very clear 
coneeption as to the eeqnenee of eventa, as 
they had followed immediately upon Mrs.' 
Vallotson's loss of cpnsciousnesSjWas possible 
to those upon whom had fallen the task of 
quelling uie exdtement and eonfnrioii thai 
had ensued. That Lady Eaidake had left 
the church at once ; had left it on a brief 
word from North Branston as he held her 
hands for one instant in his own, was all 
of which Archdeacon Franoh hinuNlf was 
certain, until the moment when a deep 
quiet had fallen upon .the empty church, 
and he stood at the door of the vestry 
wbeie the still tmcoaiMioiiB wonsn lay. 

Mrs. Yallotfon bad been taken to her 
hotel, attended by the young doctor whose 
senioca to North on that day should have 



been of so different a nature. Archdeacon 
French and North had vraited there, in a 
silence which the former coiild not break, 
until word was brought thum that conscious- 
ness had xetnmed. And then North, {rattbg 
aside the words the other tried to speak 
with a stiff movement of his hand, and 
something in his eyes tiiat seemed to plead 
for tokiation, left the house alone, without 
a wofd. 

A pause followed the answer ti Arth- 
deacon French's question ; a pause, eloquent 
on the part of both men, of strongly moved 
feeling. Then the Arebdeaoon said, "How 
is Mrs. Yallotson 1 " 

The young doctor's tone and manner were 
rather constrained as he answered. 

'*8adi an attadc as hent," he said, **woDld 
have prosttated most women. But Mrs. 
Yallotson is a lady of extraoldiUBiy loiOSk 
She is practically recovered." 

" Have you just come horn hert* 

The younger man bent his head. 

" Yes," he said in a low voice. " There 
is no necessity for my seeing her again, and 
I thought that Bruuaton would wish to 
know.** 

" Did she send him any word 1 '* asked 
Archdeacon French in the same low tone. 

" No I " The young man hesitated for a 
moment^ and then added hnmedly, "baths 
knows that she is well enough to see him." 

There was another eloquent pau?e, and 
this time the silence was broken by the 
younger man. 

'*Are you going up, sirl" be asked. 

Archdeacon French brought back his 
troubled, kindly gnze from the far distance 
on which it was hxed, and looked at his 
eompanion. 

"No," he said quietly, ''not now, he is 
best alone until it is over." 

As if by common consent^ and without 
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another worcl, the two men turned and 

walked slowly away down the street. 

Half an hour passed, the evening shadows 
were beginning to fall, and a soft breeze had 
sprnng up. The itraet, a quiet one at all 
times, vraF5 qnite pmpty ^then the door of 
the house opened and !North Branaton 
came out. The face was absolutely without 
eoloiir, tnd it ms very quiet ; quiet "with 
that terrible qaieweoce which tells of 
tension which has passed V oyortd the relief 
of any outward manifestation. Hte deep- 
set eyes had sunk a little in his head, but 
they weie steady and almost dull. He 
walked down the street with a rpgtilar 
mechanical stride, and turned into the road 
leading to the hotel in which Mrs. Yallotson 
was stopping. 

It was about a quarter of an hour's wiJk. 
His pace never varied, neither did his 
expression alter in the least. Having 
arrived, he tent up his name to Mts. 
' Vullotsoai^s private sitting'-ioom, waited 
quietly until his roe^f^orger zetnmedi and 
then followed him upstairs. 

It was the ordinary hotel eit^g-raom, a 
little shabbier and more uninteresting Hian 
usual perhaps, and rather untidy, purt^y, as 
it seemed, by reason of rough and continml 
pacing to and fro, which had displaced the 
iQniitur% and pertly by reason of eertaSn 
traces of Mrs. Vallotson's indisposition — a 
medicine bottle and wineglass on the table, 
a shawl flung down on a chair, a heap of 
tumbled pillows, and so forth. It was 
furnished with a round table, a sideboard 
and a cliiffonier, a suite of chairs, and a 
eofa. The sofa was so placed against the 
wall that it faced the door. And on the 
sofa, divBotly confronting North as he en- 
terfdj "npp-^rting hereelf heavily with one 
hand on ihe peat, as though she had sat 
down suddenly uud involuntarily, was Mrs. 
Tallofson. 

The waiter who had announced North 
withdrew, shutting the door noiselessly 
behind him. , For a long moment not the 
slightest soimd broke the dead silenee of 
the room. 

Put that Mr*. Vallotson's stilTnesg was 
temporary and abnormal, the result of some 
momentary and inexplicable fascination, 
was obvious in every fine of* her figure. 
The change that had come upon her in the 
courfe of the past few hours was extra- 
ordinary, first of all by reason of the im 
passable gulf whidi it fixed between the 
immoveable, impassiye woman of the pa»t 
few weeks, tlie strongly contr(ill< d woman 
of all the years that were gone, and the 



woman of the present. It was as though 

in the interval of unconPciou?§nes8 all the 
barriers of her nature — barriers alike in- 
stinctive and deliberate — which * had held 
down and held the real bent of the 
woman, had been obliterated once and for 
all, leaving free and unrestrained nil the 
violentand unrefined passiuu that lay behind. 
Her faee seeoied to have grown coarser; 
the strong set of the mouth, relaxed and 
weakened, no longer hold in a^icyance those 
subtle suggesUons of something blunt and 
unrefined within. Her whole expression 
was one of rage and hatred, half sullen l alf 
reckless, alike impotent and dofiantw Her 
hair, put up, as it seemed, by hands th^t 
trembled, was loose and disordered. Her 
dresa^ unfaatened at the throat as though 
the swelling muscles would bear no pressure, 
had a dishevelled air. Her whole appear- 
ance as she sat there, staring at North with 
hot, bloodshot eyes, waa tnexptesaiUy wild 
and temble. 

It was Mr?. Yallotson who broke the 
silence. She seemed to wrench her hold 
from the sofa as she rose, with aimless 
violence, to her feet. 

" You've come ! " she said hoarsely. ** I 
wondered how fsoon ! ** 

North Branaton had not moved. As hiB 
met the passion of Tindictive hatted in hex 
face his own bad grown a little stiller ; but 
that was all. Of the bitterness and the an- 
tagonism, which the presence of the woman 
before him luid nererhithettolailed to create 
in IriDy his expression held now not a trace. 
It was as though these feelings, touching the 
.extreme point of their developement, had 
merged into something greater and higher 
than themselvefi, something before the 
tragedy of which all eke faded and dis- 
appeared. The chain was drawing tighter 
and tighter, even to the last link, md the 
Mme supreme agony of Uiafr inexorahle 
pressure that had laid bare the ooaxaest and 
most rebellious depths of the woman's spirit 
had brought to the man the strength of a 
gleet eahn. 

•oYe*," he ssid in a low, steady tone, "I 
have come." 

" What a fool ! she muttered. " What 
a fool ! What a fool I've been ! After all 
these days, after all theie wedcs, to lose my 
head ! To fall at the very hat I Oh, what 
a fool I " 

The words were not addressed to North. 
She aeaawd for the moment almost to hanre 

forgotten his presence. And there was 

somethinc^ so horrible about the intensity 
of the self'vituperation, thus oblivioua of 
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everything but itaelf, that it was little 
wonder that the man who heard her took 
two Bteps forward as he spuke, as though 
iriih a UiBd iiutiiici townds bxeaking up 
the situation.' 

" Do not let ns protract this ! " he said. 
" You know what I am here for. You 
know to what I ham a rigfat Ghro iime I " 
She turned upon him with an inarticulate 
pjaculatioD, chitchiTig involuntarily at the 
back of a chair, her breath coming thick 
and fast though it would choke her. 

«Yoiir right 1" alM cried. **Yw, you 
must have your right at last. Your right 1 
What is it, do you think 1 A lifelong 
curse ; a lifelong shame ! A curse which, 
i| I hid my will, should kill you where you 
stand 1 A ahame which I have held off all 
these year?, only that you may drag it down 
on me at last. You've heen the bane of my 
existence from the first ! I might have 
known that this iroiild come through yoa 1 ** 
Motionless as a rock North stood con- 
fronting her ; the muscles of hia face had 
contracted slightly. As though holding to 
that one vope In the midflt of a Ma of 
hideous confusion, ha itpeated his w<nds : 
*• Give me what I am here for." 
She hardly seemed to hear his words. 
As tiiongh he had not spoken she went on, 
her voioe growing in. ooazse fmy with avery 
syllable. 

*' If I conld go back again ! " phe cried. 
She was beating- her baud wiidiy against the 
haf of the ehsdi. <'If I eould go hsdkl 
The guilt would have been yours, not mine. 
I did my part when I forbade the marriage. 
On you— yoa who defied me^ who trampled 
under your feet Uie elaims of gtatitade and 
duty, on you Heaven's vengeance would 
have fallen, not on me ! Why <iUd I inter- 
fere 1 Why did I interfere 1 " 

**It*8 donel" he said hoarsely. "The. 
troth must follow. TeH it me 1 " 

She faced him for one moment ; her eyes 
l^uing, her features working convulsively. 
Then she broke into a wild laugh. 

«'Takeit^ then i" sheened, «ifyoii*reso 
anzidna fer it^ Here it Is. The woman 
you were going to make youT wile is the 
widow of youi ^thex 1 " 
•'Whatl'' 

The eiy hxoke from North Brsnston, as a 

man may cry once etabl/ed through and 
through. Then there was a silence. Slowly 
and gropingly, wiiii a face wiiick WiiJ> 
rapidly changing from white to grey, he 
Etrotch^ out Ills hand and felt for a chsdr. 
He sat down heavily, leaning forward, one 
flenched hand pressed down oi^ the table. 



" Say that again ! " The words came 
from North Branston thiek, hardly audible, 
and with long intervals between each. He 
did not lift his head. 

As though in launching at him the bolt 
which had ptunned him, her fury, thus 
relieved, had sunk down, leaving her to a 
gheetly realisation of the irretrievableness of 
the situation, the weoian on the other 
side of the table was watching him, with 
the defiant challenge in her distorted face 
giving place to a furtive, sullen stare. 

Sopportiag benself by the grip with 
which she clutched the dudr-raiL in her 
hand, Mrs Vallotson answered hoarpply : 

" Sir William ILarslake was your lather. 
Yon were an illegitimate child.'' 

With a sudden desperate e,^ietilation, as 
though the p<Mnt pressed home had quick- 
ened where it should have killed, Korth 
Branston threw up his head, and brought 
his elentdned fist down on the table. His 
face was ashen and drawn, but every line 
of it M'ns instinct with that whioh was 
flashing in his eyes — absolute negation and 
denlaL 

" It's false 1 » he cried. « It's false ! Sir 
William Karslake had spent his life in 
India. It is not possible^ How could a 
man live to my age in ignorsnce of such a 
curse upon his life t How " 

The words frcze on his lips ; the papsion 
of expression turned to stone upon his face. 
Looking into the eyes of the woman before 
him, he looked heck down the years of his 
life, and he saw there, rolling up from the 
farthest limits of his memory, a shapeless 
shadow which would not be denied ; which 
seemisd to take upov itself even as he 
looked, the eutiine of a.ghastly fom whioh 
it had never worn before. 

Sir William Karslake went to India 
the year after yoa were bom." 

Thu wofde wen uttered in a Toiee like 
that of an automaton, and the speaker's 
dreadful eyes never shifted from his face. 
With a laat wild e&oit. to reltase himself, 
with a fiftal inatinet to fight down that 
shadow, to beat A off, to crui^ it into 
nothingnees at any co^t, N^orth Btanston 
sprang to his feet with a hoarse cry. 

"It*^ a lief "he said. "Ptoreitl Give 
me your authorJtgrI Tell me how you 
know ! " 

The fierce demand, hurled out so despe- 
rately, rose and filled the room, and droppe<l 
upon a deed silenee. A livid shade, not 
hke the hue of life at all, was stealing 
over Mrs. Vallotaon's face. She was leaning 
heavily fozwaid on U^e chair by which she 
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hdd, her breatb ooiniiig in great laboured 
gaspe. She tried to speak, hut only a faint 
lattliBg in her throat made itself audible. 

'* Caa't you nndefstand t " 

The words reached his earn thick and 
indistinct, and, as be heard them, aometbing 
in her eyes seemed to leap up and burn 
into his brain. Once more, slowly, and for 
the last time, the look fudnted on her face 
was reflected buck upon the face of the 
man with whom she was confronted. The 
muscles on North Branston's forehead were 
stand^g oat tenae and' attained. His 
features seemed to fieese gndually into a 
horror unimaginable, inconceivable. He fell 
back a {mce, and stood there staring at her. 

«*Sayitr' 

Hardly audible as the two words were, 

they carried with them the force of a 
command. And slowly, as though the 
words were dragged from lier an agency 
against vhich ahe waa powerleai^ Hia. 
Vallotaon answered them. 

"Sir William Karslake's son is also mine." 

The last links of the chain were drawn 
together. The man and woman hound hy 
it stood face to fine in an airfol dlenee-^ 
mother and son. 

Seconds passed into moments ; moments 
drifted into the black gulf of the past ; and 
not the slightest moTement broke the death- 
like stillness of the room. The man was 
the first to stir. With one of those common- 
place everyday actions which show that 
tension too highly struned has snapped, 
that the mind pushed too far has relap^^ed 
intf^ dull inaction, North sat down and 
rested his forehead on his hand as his elbow 
propped itaeU upon the table. As though 
his movement had broken a spell, the 
dreadful rigidity of Mrs. Vallotson'a fi;^'ure 
broke up in the Bame instant. atiivi:; her 
hands passionately together, she turned 
upon him where he sat^ no coloor eoming 
back into her face, her eyes glaring out of 
it in what seemed to be a very delirium of 
long pent-up hatred and impotent rebellion. 

•* Why were yon oyer horn 1 " she cried, 
in a hoarse, suppressed tone. " Why were 
you ever born 1 I hated yon at firct. You 
were the living sign, never to be done 
away with, of my intolerable folly ! I've 
hat^ yon month by m<mth and year by 
year. You were the never-to-be-forgotten 
pledge of wliat -was past and done with ! 
I hate you now ten times and twenty times 
oyer. Yoa'ye bron^t me to tbfc ! " 

He lifted his head and looked at her. 
His face had a stricken look upon it. His 
voice seemed to come from very far away. 



" Not 1 1" he aaid. "It is tho hand of 

fate ! " I 

Fate I " she echoed. ** Yes, it vras fate 
that left me with yon ibst» perhaps I I 

fought fute then, and won. I put my will 
against the past, and wiped it out. I said 
that not a trace of it should live, and not 
a trace of it has lived — except in yon 1 ** 

She stopped, tiirowing oat one arm as in 
supreme denunciation, with a gpstnre of 
which the tragedy struck with indescriliable 
incongruity against the coarse violence oi 
her appearance. It was the awfnl in> 
congruity that lay behind ; the unspeakable 
discrepancy between the indomitable power 
which had overborne all that stood in its 
path, and the sordid narrowness of the 
limitations in which it had worked ; 
materialised, and given visible form, 

A strand of her grey hair had become 
loose and fallen about her. She lifted her 
hand and thmst it roughly back. 

"You'll have to know the details, I 
suppose," she said ; and the recklessness of 
her defiance flashed in her eyes, and rang 
in eyery tone of her ydoe. '*Then here 
they are. Nothing that you've ever heard 
about the past is true. I made a pa?t, 
when I turned that page of my life of 
which you are the only traee^ to fit the ; 
future that I meant to have. I was a , 
solicitor's daughter in a little c untry town, 
and I went away with your father when 
I was seventeen. I knew what I was ' 
doing well enough, but I didn't care. He 
took me abroad, and he Stayed with me , 
constantly until ym wore born. Then he 
got tired of me. Tiiat was your fault I" 

Her yoioe rose fiercely as die spoke the 
last words. North Branston neither moved 
nor sjwko. Hi? face, hagp;nrd and drawn, 
wag still turned to her, but he hardly 
seemed to see her. Ilia dull and sunken ' 
eyes seemed to be looking beyond, looking 
at that not visible to any physical vision — < 
the loji^ vista of the ttrriblo past, lighted up 
now and for ever as with flashes of lurid fire. 
She pansed an instant and then went on. 

" I was tired of the life hy that time, 
too ! " shf> said. " I wanted to get back. 
He behaved very well to me. He had been 
amusing himself before he settled down in 
life, and he was willing to pay for hia 
amusement. He made me an ulowanos^ 
and we separated." 

Why did you not own me t ** 

''Own yonl" she cried passionately. 
" I wish I had killed yon I I liated you, I i 
say ! I would not have you call me 
mother J 1 would not treat you as my child. ; 
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Theie was a girl in the botel where he left 
mo with a step-sister who was only a baby. 
That put it into my head to call you my 
biotlrar. Tben I wt tow«nk tooovernp 
all trace d what bad heen. I never drew 
the allowance ; it would have b^'en a linli 
with the past, and I wanted him to loee 
sight ol me. I came to England and 
worked. Befon aix nunithi won OTer I 
read in a paper that he was gone to India. 
He belonged to one of the families whose 
doings are recorded in the papers, your 
father t Don't foiget that!'* She spoke 
with a wild, irrepressible aneer, passing her 
band across bcr forehead, on which the drops 
stood thick, as she paused a moment. 
'* Then I knew that I was safe," she went 
on. **I had no difficult from the flnt. 
No one doubted me — I nrver gave them a 
chance. I got what I wanted. I became 
a married woman, respected and looked up 
ta I've had the poritioii I intended to 
have, and no other woman could have filled 
it better than I have done 1 For eight-and- 
twenty years you were the only longbness 
in my life t** 

Her voice — viblvting with a coarse triumph 
80 strangely disproportionate to the achieve 
ment of which she spoke ; echoing with a 
spirit which, in the moment of her defeat, 
lit up tbeUfethoe beldly aketched with^tbe 
strange pathos which hovers round futility 
and inadequacy — trembled with an intensity 
of vindictiveness, and she stopped abruptly. 
Bat only for a moment. Aa though wixk 
that final statement of the satiafaction of 
her life there had rushed upon her anew the 
realisation of what she had lost, a very 
frenzy of blind, unreasoning rebellion 
surged up in her, and ebe broke into a 
3udden furious torrent of epe'^cb. 

" Fate ! " she said, "you call it fate ! It 
comes through you, from first to last 1 It 
comes through yon. If yon had neyer 
lived it never eonld have hap|ienedl If 
you had never seen this woman it never 
could have happened 1 If you ** 

••Stop!" 

Stumblingly and painfully North Bran- 
dt on had risen to his feet. The monosyllable 
had bur.-^t from him low and broken, but 
with ihut ringing in it before which even 
the lage of the half-maddened woman 
before him paused instinctively. 

"Stop!" he cried again. "If it has 
cume through me, it comes upon me also ! If 
my exiatenee ia a corse to you, what else is 
it to met We are two puppets in the 
hands of a power beyond us, bonnd together 
ko onr own destruction 1" 



DWELLERS ON THE HEATH. 

''As tot the people in the cottages on 
the Hwth, it's no manner of use asking them 
to come out for the day ; they've all got 
their own cows and pigs to tend." 

Such was the discouraging answer to my 
enquiry for a eharwoman on. arriving in a 
new country neighbourhood. Eventually, 
the charwoman was secured elsewhere, and 
I seized an early opportunity of investi- 
gating these eottagtft who appeared to 
enjoy life under aneh ideal conditionsi A 
further acquaintance with the dwellers on 
the Heath, has considerably modihed my 
first impression of the accession of comfort 
necaeaarily derivable from the possession of 
a few acres of land by labourers. In the 
tiist place there can bo no doubt that the 
squalor and insanitary condition of these 
tiny farms far exeeeds that of ordinary 
cottages. The pigstyei and cowsheds are 
T\nt imfreqneTitTy under the same roof with 
the dwelling-house, leaning either against 
tiie ba^ or one of the ride walls, and all 
draining with absolute impartiality into 
open gnttars and stniniant pool? round the 
door. The perp* lu il presence of fowls in 
iht) kitchen is in itgeli destructive of any 
pretenee at deanliness. Tet all the early 
spring chickens, by which a considerable 
profit is made, have of necessity to be 
reared indoors. Most of the winter one or 
two heoe with Hhmr young families are to 
be found clucking about all the kitehens on 
the Heath, the floors being strewn with 
grain or messes of sopped bread likely to 
tempt the appetite of the tender young 
Urds, who, when satisfied, all nestle down 
under their mother's wing in baskets or on 
heaps of sacking provided for tlu in. During 
the summer months, when the house dours 
Stand open from morning till nighty the 
poultry wander in and out with an entire 
portce of possession, seaTching under the 
table and dresser for fallen scraps as un- 
concernedly as though they were seratching 
im the rubbish-heap outside. It is amusing 
to notice how on the arrival of a visit- >r the 
mistress of the house deems it due to the 
conventionalities to make a polite attempt 
at dearing the kitchen of poultry. After 
providing one with a chair h')Spitably near 
the fire, she summons the children to help 
her drive them out. Then ensues an in- 
deseribaUe scene of eaekling, dust^ and 
flying of feathers. Two or three children 
pursuing half-a d z^n exoiteable cockerels 
under chums and behind mangles, create an 
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amount of confusion which effectually stops 
conversation for some time; and m the end 
the poultry always iome off victorious. 
Diiedly the sotive pnnoit cMsea lliejr are 
all back again in the kitchen, and both 
hostess and visitor are reduced to feigning 
not to notice theii presence as the only 
chance of a quiet life. 

Of course, the possession of pigs necessi- 
tates the presence of large ^ acks of meal and 
Qther food for fatteniug them, which, in 
order to ensure safety from the rats, have 
usually to be kept in the living rooms, 
sadly encnmhering the sniall available 
space, and giving an air of discomfort which 
it is dillicult to exaggerate. The rats also 
have a #»7 of following what they appear 
to regard m their natiual pesqnlritei^ and 
even in broad daylight one eometinies se«»s 
a dark shadow gliding towards the winter 
hoard of food. 

Ihedoien detached cottages on the Heath 
form a small hamlet on the extreme confines 
of a country parish, Tlu y are • impletely off 
the main road, aud appruaciiabie only by a 
tough graas lane, whieh in winter ia prao- 
tically impassable from mud. Mud, indeed, 
is the keynote of the situation, for the 
Heath is nothing but a quagmire of clay, 
teaveised by huge ditchea foil <rf itagnant 
water. Until the last few yeaia il was all 
practically waste land, upon which in by- 
gone times squatters had run up little 
iitegular buildings, paying a merely nominal 
rent to the lord of the manor for the land 
enclosed. The rule in such cases used to 
be that anybody Tvho cotild build hia 
dwelling iu u uigiit &iiouid ixave undisturbed 
poBseMion of it ; and old people tell one 
how in their childhood the neighbours used 
to join togrther and help each other to run 
up in a few hours something that might be 
called a hoaee. A single room roofed in 
was 0Dfficient to establish a light, and the 
hooae could afterwards be completed and 
enlarged at its owner's lewure. Under tlif pe 
drcumstances the situation and appeaianco 
of the Heath eottagee are, as might be 
supposed, varied in the extreme. Very 
little attempt has been made to eecure any 
cuuvenience of approach. The walls of 
some of them nae out of the pool of 
stagnant water that bofdeis the lane all 
the year round ; quite as many are dotted 
about in the comers of the rush-grown 
fields, two or tiucee of which form each 
little farm. Buing the winter, neigh- 
bours living some quarter of a mile apart 
frequently see nothinfj of each (^ther for 
weeks, the luud dividiiig them, almost as 



completely as a channel of water. At firi^t 
I could not imagine how the dwellers on 
the lieatii could get away from their 
hoQtea at all during the wet eeeeon, mnch 
less how they ever contrived to send their 
children daily to school ; but gradually, in 
pity for my wanderings in knee-deep mud 
up the grassy lane, they revealed to me a 
line of field-paths which were in general 
use by the inhabitants, and which, in spite 
of the approach to all the stiles being 
through water, were certainly a great im- 
provement on the road. Only absolute 
strangers attempted to nee the latter in wet 
weather. 

As may be supposed, such surroundingR 
did not eneoukage mnch neatiWM of appear- 
ance amongst the women, and the know- 
ledge that no visitors might be expected 
from one year's end to another removed all 
aeon of zaifaBunIb It was a sort of ehoek 
at imt to find the proprietress of thnse or 
four cows and a pony-cart, clad in a ra^ge-d 
old short skirt of nondescript colour aud 
a scanty shawl that no r&^pectable villager 
would have worn. Bat thia nmgh appear- 
ance is explained by the fact that the 
women practically do the work of the place. 
If the husbands are able-bodied, they 
wieelj elect to enpplement the profits ot 
their little farms by regular wages as 
lalourors elsewhere. Tbi?^ means that the 
wife— aided, perhaps, by the children after 
school hours — has to attend to the cows, 
pigif and poultrj^ ; no light task when there 
are two or three calves to rear, butter to be 
churned and taken to maiket once a ^ ek, 
with whatever poultry may be ready for 
sale, and a large garden to be wcodked and 
kept in order. Some of these Ittma on 
the Heath are tenanted by invalid men 
whose wives do all the work, with what 
little help thnr hiubanda can give when 
able to crawl from the fiteaide ; but I do 
not think if the reverse were the case they 
could manage. When the woman falls ill 
they have to fell the cow, and then all is 
at an end. The bare poeiibility ol tiie man 
milking, churning, and making up the 
butter, never seems to occnr to them. 
Their personal attachment to a good cow is 
very great One sick woman who was 
compelled to part with hers through in- 
ability to attend to the butter-making, 
could not speak of it without tears; and 
the man oould not bring himself to drive it 
to market) but had to send a friend. As the 
reason for giving up farming on a small scale 
seems almost always to be ill health on the 
part of the woman, the obvious conclusi(»i 
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to be drawn ia that as long as the wife is 
execq;>1ioiially sfcrang, and willing to work 
out of doors as hard as any man, m addition 
to A<ym% the washing and such domestic 
duties as are strictly indispensable, just so 
long axe these little ferns profitable. Indis- 
putably it must be an advantage for the 
children to obtain fresh milk easily ; but 
in other respects the standard of comfort 
emong^t these little proprietoie seems dis- 
tinctly belov tliat of ordinary cottagers. 

It was from a womnn on the Heath that 
I heard the following wonderful cure for 
jaundice, or yeUow-wtift as tiiej osll it. 
In aaswer to my enquiries respeoting Im 
son, who had bppn riilirti: for poitib timp, 
she replied that he had at last completely 
recovered, adding : 

*"Tw8sn't the doctor, though, as did it ; 
they say as d 'tors ain't no manner of 
good for that complaintf oad't do nothing 
with it like I" 

I expressed my natnid emioaity as to 
how, under these ctteomstaneei^ the cure 
had teen effectod, 

"Well, I took him to the doctor, and 
then I took him along to the voman," ehe 
said. "But 'twas the woman cured him." 

It is not the first time that I have had 
occasion to notice this impartial conduct on 
the part of mj neighhonzs. In eases of 
illness, for the sake of xeepectability, as one 
might say, they have recourse to the regular 
practitioner, whilst at the same time they 
give themselves a aeeond cfaanee feeiting 
a chanUf or ti^iog some eonooction ol kerbs 
recommended by an acquaintance. If they 
recover, the credit is given as a matter of 
course to the amatenr medieal ad^er. 

It required some pressing to elicit from 
my hostess a detailed account of the 
ceremony to which this obstinate case of 
jaundice had at last yielded. Nowadays 
cottagers are T«ry leticent about the^e 
little irregular cures, speaking of them 
ahyly, and with an evident dread of ex- 
citing either ridicule or blame. 

Well, then/* she said at last, "this is 
how it was. The woman broke ofi" a hank of 
white yam, and she measured it from her 
elbow to the tip of her middle finger several 
times, and she said something, hot I 
couldn't rightly hear the words. Then 
pile mrnpTired it again up and down her 
arm the sa.me way until the yam was all 
gone, and then ehe said some more irofds 
and the boy's name. 

" ' The illness is in him the depth of my 
finger,' she told me. But what she meant 
by that I esn't say. And then he was to 



go home and get a pennyworth of sahVou, 
and put it in a bottle of biandy, and dtinJc 
some every day. "We don't know what 
the words were, but we think it was some- 
thing out of the Bible. They must never 
tdl what words they say, or the power 
would go." 

It appears on investigation that there are 
two or three of these women still about in 
the neighbourhood, quite respeotable people 
from all SMOOnt 

" Yes, on? of them cured father years 
ago when he was mortal bad with the 
yellow-wort," contfanied my Ibostess, at last 
wound up to giving her experiences on the 
subject, "Tie npRd to breathe on a rough 
hank of yam, a nog as we call it, and then 
send it to the womsn at heir house. And 
she'd make a sort of from it and send 
it back to him to wear round his body ; he 
wore it for weeks, and my son he wore one 
roun<Lhis leg. When the woman sees any 
one she can say whether tbe illness has 
gone too far for her or not. "Eacli timr> my 
son went to ?ee her she'd say how he was, 
and of course he'd know from his own 
feelinge how he felt, and they always 
seemed to agree together. Cut you mustn't 
pay the woman, or she loses the power. 
People give her presents after, but it 
nrastnt be money. Why, I'vv often worn 
a charm round my neck for the toothache. 
Bible wordfl, that is^ sewn ap in a little 
bag.'* 

At tills point I natmrily inteiTOpted the 
nanatlTe to enquire whether the charm had 

ever cured her. 

"WeU, there!" she replied, with a 
smile, " I nerer eonld test without looking 
at the words, and of course that broke the 
charm. -And yolt mustn't let it fall neither, 
or that spoils it. All the words the women 
use are out of Uie Bible," she reitnated, 
feeling that this Infonnatlon must neces- 
sarily be of a reassurinc^ ri'^f'ire, and neutra- 
lise any bad impression I might have formed 
of her as one dealing in forbidden arts. 

A prominent trait in cottagers is the reck- 
!p"" courage with which they will try any 
fresh remedy that i;? Fm<7c^e?ted in the most 
casual manner. A girl on the Heath who 
was eonstantly being treated for eesema at 
the hospital attributed a sudden cessation 
of the complaint — which had proved too 
obstinate for the doctors — to taking a buttle 
of mixture decocted from vaxions herbs, 
which had been recommended to her mother 
by a woman she saw one market day. In 
this instance, however, the cure was very 
temporary. Ano&er woman ncently told 
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me tbii hei health had been greatly bene- 
fited by inTUig a box of pills she was told 
of by a stranger she met in the train. The 
men are quite as enterprising. T^o in 
particular X remember, ivho, having fallen 
into chronic ill health, used to make a pne' 
tice of scarchirii;' do-^Ti the aclvcrtisewent 
sheet of the local newspaper, and trying 
iu turn all the remedies that seemed likely 
to bear upon theix caaes. 

Perhaps the dweUm m the Heath may 
be exonped for trying any quack medicine 
01 superstitiona diarm which promises to 
eoimteiaet the diaeeae hied of muTenal 
damp. As a matter of fact, theae doaeo 
families have for the most part quite as 
sickly an aspect as tlie inhabitants of any 
back atreet in a manuiacbuniig town. Xhia 
ia not a diatiiet of diamatio floods aweeping 
all before them ; but of monotonous ankle- 
deep mud for fully eight months of the year. 

"Seems to me her face looks ail the 
aame eoSoiir aa the mud 1 " aaid axk dm man 
to me once, when toadbing on his neigh- 
bour's appearance with more realistic truth 
than gallantry, seeing that she was of the 
opposite sex. His definition, however, of 
the prevailing complexion of the dweUexa 
on the Heath was absolutely correct. Some 
of their complaints have been medically 
attributed to the amount oi badly cured and 
half-eooked haoon eaten bj tibe oountry 
people, which ia aaid to produce diaaationa 
effects on the dij:estion. 

It may well be imagined with how little 
fift^oorthe dwellen on the Heath xe^ttd 
the modern system of compulsoij edneation. 
On these tiny farms, where the man of the 
houso if not ailing is usually absent, a strong 
buy of twelve to do jobs abouj> the place is 
aimply an invaliiahle aaaiatant to the hard- 
worked woman. Tet these atrong boys 
with a taste for outdoor work are precisely 
the ones who have the greatest difficulty in 
passing the requiied atandaid, and conse- 
quently have to be keptdrndging on at aehool 
long after their clever companion?, who 
might obviously profit by a little extra 
buokdeaming, are free to earn wages as farm 
aenranta. The laat year of tiie haekwaid 
boy's attendance at school is often em- 
bittered by a kind of guerilla warfare be- 
tween his parents and the school authorities, 
each atioggling for poeseaaion of hia nnfor- 
tunate penon. Happily, when the occasion 
arises, even the backward Ley can bestir 
himself and conquer suilicient learning for 
aU practical purposes. Kot long since an 
old woman was telling me how her son, 
in the daya when aoeh a feat was poaaihle, 



had managed to attend the village school ' 
for years without e^ev attaining to the art ' 

of writing. Grown older, and becoming un- ■ 
settled, he took it into his head to emigrate 
to America, and obtained papers and 
directions on the snltjeet from the sector. 
The despair of his parents was intense when 
they discovered his project, not so much at 
the prospect of parting from him, as at the 
idea that henceforth aU conunnnication "be- ; 
tween them would be at an end on aceoimt of 
his inability to write, or even to read written | 
characters. They naturally shrank from the 
idea oi having to employ a thiid penon aa 
go-between ; weir dislike to this apparently 
inevitable arrangement being intensified by 
poor people's pre\ ailing dread that strangers 
will become acquainted with their ailairs — 
a dread not in tiae leaat nentealised the ' 
reflection that an inhabitant of New York 
was not likely to be deeply interested in 
scraps of family news from an English 
village. However, the aolution of the 
problem came from the young man himself, 
who durinjT his last few weeks at home 
turned his attention to study, sitting about 
under hedges, as his mother proudly recaUa, 
poring over his hooka. The parente' dread 
was averted; letters arrived regularly from ' 
America, at firat painfully written in a ' 
childish, unformed hand, but as the years ; 
paaeed by gaining in length and facility, > 
and bringing with them the newa of a proa- ' 
perous career crowned by the possession of ' 
a flourishing American wife, whose photo- ; 
graph, with that of a baby in a mort \ 
gorgeona tranaatlantic robe, form treasured 
ornaments of the old people's cottage. 

There is one epoch from which all events 
on the Heath date, namely, the sale of the 
land some yeais ago by the loid of the i 
manor, and its paitit'.on amongiit several 
.^rnall landlords. Th rc are recollections of | 
fancied injustice in connection with that 
transfer, which stiU rankle with a freshness 
that thb lapse of time seems incapable of 
dimming. These memories may probably be 
tinged with prejadice, but the fact certainly 
remains that the Ueath is rapidly depopu- 
lating since its partition. The first aet of 
those who by saving or borrowing had ' 
collected a sufficient sum to purchase two 
or three cottager, was to raise the rents to 
ettch a prohibitive height that tb«r ne'gh- ! 
hours rebelled, and several of the old in- 
habitants left the Heath sooner than be 
imposed upon. The shortsightedness of . 
this policy soon became visible, for the - 
tumbledown old pUeea which had only been 
kept going by constant patching with a few 
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boards, or a hand! al of thatch, became rapi<!ly 
UDinbabitable on being left empty. Many 
of tiiem aie half-raineH, goniA are oomverted 
into cattlechede, of othera nothing remains 
but a heap of stones overgrown with long 
grass and sting-nettlee. A few of these 
ruins date from still earlier times, for 
MTeral of the first dwellen on the Heath, 
whoTiad gradually taken up a considerable 
amount of land round their little dwellings, 
did not care to retain it when the lord of 
fhe man<» lequiied aome aeknowledgement 
in the shape of rent; but it was un- 
doubtedly the partition of th<> land which 
gave the last blow to the prosperity of the 
settlement. 

The grinding discorn''oi t3 experienced by 
the tonants under these landlords, drawn 
from the same cla.^g aa theraselvea, is wrII 
illustrated by what a woman on the Hcatii 
veeently told me. She and her hatband 
had newly come to one of these little places, 
and had stipulated before entering that the 
pump should be cleaned out^ as it was so 
fottlaatobennnaeable. This, however, vas 
not done, and the next time the landlord 
came round to collect his rents the woman 
reproached him with putting her to the 
trouble of fetching water from a distant 
well for hlltte^makiDg, drinking, and such 
purposes. After expressing his surprise that 
she was not satisfied with the sooty water 
that ran off the roof, which he stated was 
always eonaideied g^od enongh for theae 
pnrpoeca in his own home, he fell into a 
passion, and with most unnecessarily vehe- 
ment language wound up by declaring : 

*'AU the tronHe eomea of you faddy old 
women running here and there after clean 
water, listening to all the stuff these doctors 
and inspectors tell yon t Why, scores of 
times I've lain down aud druuk out of the 
mts in the road and no harm eometomel** 

" But for all he said I can't conceit the 
dirty water, not if it were ever so 1" con 
eluded my informant, who, however, did 
not BQcceed in getting her pump mended. 

In spite of the univeraal dampneaa of the 
Heath the people have to go a long way to 
get their clean water, and one of their chief 
troubles in wet weather is that the flooded 
meadows ent them off from the best well. 
They think a great deal of this good drink- 
ing water, and I have heard of an old woman, 
years after she had left the place, craving so 
incewantly on her death>bed for a drink of 
water out of a well on the Heath that her 
friends aotoaUy aatisfled her by aending for 
some. 

The aeeonu^ and intensity with which 



cottagers retain impressions is doubtless the 
result of the monotonoua lives they lead, in 
which the amalleetdMpattaie from the daily 
routine is commented on and diaeiuaed in 
all its aspects. 

This applies more especially to the elderly 
people, whose memory for detail is simply 
marvelloua ; after the lapse of half a life> 
time, they can quote glibly the amount they 
paid the doctor for attendance during any 
special illness. But the conditiona under 
which many of them have lived amply 
explain the extreme vividness with which 
they recall the past. A farmer's wife, for 
instance, in this neighbourhood died at the 
age of eighty-three in the house where she 
was bom, never having alept oat of it, 
except for one night by way of n wedding 

tonr. 

One crippled, semi-paralyaed old woman 
who had apent moat of her married life on 

the Heath, was never wwiy of telling 
how more than forty years ago she started 
the complaint from which she has suffered 
ever ainee. Her redtal never varied in 
the alightest degree^ and however often it 
was repeated, there was no lack of appro- 
priate gesture and animation as she recalled 
that fatal day when her cow, breaking its 
horn in a gate, galloped like a mad &ng 
over the Heath, she running behind it 
through the mud in a hastily slipped on 
pair of men's boots that came off and were 
left behind long hefbre the chaae waa over. 
And then her lamentations, and all that 
was paid and done whilst she banda^red up 
the poor cow's horn, never giving a thought 
to the wet dothee in whidi ahe waa atand- 
ing herself for so many hours, which never- 
theless had their revenge in transforming 
her from an activeyoung woman to a helpless 
cripple. It vies in clearness with the other 
Atead tecoUection of her life, namely, how 
when she was a girl out in service there was 
much talk of the Chartists and their terrible 
doings, and how rough bands of men used 
to come roond aaking for money, which waa 
always given without a mnrmnr, for no one 
knew whose haystack or even house would 
next be burnt. Then came the well-re- 
membeied relief when they all assembled 
by the newly^made railroad to see the 
soldiers passing in open trucks, like a flash 
of red, going to put down the Chartists. In 
her own eyes probably the act of greatest 
daring ahe ever accompiidhed waa once going 
a short railway jonmey, an experimce ahe 
looked forward to with great excitement, 
but which she found so alarming that she 
never repeated it. Of late years, indeed, 
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slio has become entirely bedridden, her 
limbs being sadly contorted with rheuma- 
tism, a fui whieb gives her oonndmble 
anxiety respecting the orderly performance 
of her funeral rites. *' There 1 T often 
tl^nk they'll find it mortal hard to lay me 
ooi M they nkofM/* aho aaji^ ^th th«l 
curlew openness on the subjeel ol hex own 
decease that is quite embarraa^ng. In 
certain classes ot society the eoniemplalcion 
of the preparatums Sot Ibeiz own obsequies 
ssems quite a plessaut sodvee of intensl to 
invalids. I "was once cornmpuding a woman 
for the kindly way in ^vhi(■h I h;iil men her 
hurrying out at night acroibs the helds to 
saseont aa old nsighboni who mn dying. 
••Well, it was this way," she explained. 
"Poor John had made me promise times 
and times that I'd lay him out and no one 
slss. So vbsn I iMud he was took for 
death, I just staitsd off as I was. Yea, he 
wasn't qui'e gnnn when I got there, so 
he'd see I hadn't forgotten." It must, she 
evidently felt, have been a practical con- 
solatioE to Us last momenta to see that she 
was on the apel Rtdy to tika obaiga ol bis 
remains, 

lUness seems to aoceaatuaie more forcihiy 
tban anything the ofaataetfiailieslly dtlfeie&t 
ideals of com&Kt thii aie eotMtslned by 

various classes. An acquaintance on the 
Heath last winter elected to struggle 
through a long and very serious illness 
lying on six ebana i& front of the kitchen 
fire. There was some doubt ubout whether 
the fke in the bedroom would burn properly, 
and some di£[iculty about moving the bed 
dowBstauaj whilst tha ohaji% wilh their 
legs roped together so as not to slip apttt, 
and covered with a mattrees, made, it 
appears, a sufficiently comfortable bed, at 
ksst the patient infiiiitely preferred it to 
the isolaliflii of a bcdioon. 

One infirm old man on the Heath used to 
take to his bed for days tocrether lurincr the 
winter, when the field in which his cuitage 
stood was eonpletely floodcdi As soon as 
iht water rose high enough to put out his 
kitchen fire, he would retire upstairs with 
what food he bad in the boiaae, and lie in 
bed to keep himaelf wana. When the 
floods have lasted amunally long, a kindly 
neighbour has been known to wade through 
the water to enquire whether the lonely old 
man w$b all right, and bring him a rare 
]uxiiiy in the shape of a cup of tea, banded 
in through the bedroom window, the key of 
the dooi being probably apetaim in bis 
pocket. 

Iha fite of old people m the ebontiy is 



often unavoidably rather dreary. Even when 
tbey are in the main kiedly treated, they 
eodiDxe a gi^at deal of inevitable neglect 
owing to thfi i.-^olation of the dwellings. 
One person i knew was accustomed to lock 
h«r bedridden old fathtir into the empty 
house and carry off the key, when she weat 
ones a week to market : feeling that she 
was thus guarding agaiii^t the only polsible 
danger, namelj, of tramps breaking in dur- 
ing her ahsamia. Yet this extreme loneli- 
ness happily does not seem to strike those 
who aro ii?fd to it. An old widow on the 
Heath lived absolutely by herself in a cottage 
which was condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, out which she eontrived to Tetatn 
as a home in preference to joining other mem- 
bers of her family in more inhabited spots. 
Quite crippled with rheumatism and almoet 
blind, she yet clung with passionate lore to 
the old place where she was always sure of 
being undisturbed and free from observa- 
tion. It was in vain that her son, a well- 
to-do man, living in one of a respectable 
row of biiak houses in a krge village, 
bepged her to give up the old hovel and 
make her licme with him and his family. 
After a short visit she always returned tu 
her ehossn abode, fiteially woiried away by 
the unaocoatomed noise and fuss of so many 
neighbours. Probably, also, she was keenly 
aware of the advantages of having one's 
own home, be it OTor so poor. As another 
old person once ssid to me, under somewhat 
similar circumstances : " My niece and her 
husband want me to go and live along with 
ihem, but what I think on is my own fiteiiide. 
If I went there, and after all they should 
look dark on me, 'twould be sudden death." 
But my old friend on the Heath was spared 
the pain of ever receiving grudging hospi- 
tality. How 1^ oontiim to aapport hw- 
self at the last was a pwfect mystery, even 
to her noif^hhours. They were all kind to 
her, for she was about the only really poor 
person amongst them. ; and they spoke of 
her wifh a certain xespeeti knowing that 
much of her life she had toiled unceasingly, 
mostly at hard field work fur the farmers, 
and 80 contrived to keep a husband many 
yearn older than herself out of the work* 
house until his death at over ninety. When 
it is taken into consiJenition that fur the 
last fifteen years of his life he can have 
been nothing but an expense, this was really 
a remarkable feat. 

She was devoted to the old man, though 
towards the last he became quite childish 
and could not stir from the chimney comer. 
** But a husband's a hnaband," she would 
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aaj, ** md when he's gone and you've got 
mmgfat butr the four iraUs to look at, yon 
know the difference." Lovingly ftbe wed 

to Tprnll his childish fondneas for sweets, 
and how the clergyman would make him 
happy by little treats of dried raisins ; 
dwelling affectionately on the old man's 
simple canning in findina: tVicso daintiee 
when she was out, however safely they 
were pat away. She was alone in the 
cottage with thtt old man when he died ; 
the neighbours vs-rro kind, hnt the honsee 
on the Heath are far apart, and the 
little farms do not admit of much abeeucc 
from honw. Some ten. yoait laAn A» lay 
ill in the same room, the only bedroom of 
the cottage. Her distress ttss very great, 
for A paaser-by having discovered her con- 
dittoi^ tiia doctor had been anmnoiMMlj and 
had giveik the order for her immediate 
removal to her son'a house. Indeed it did 
not appear that recovery* was possible lying 
in tiJs men diadj the thaldi and the floor 
being eqnallj dMayod, so thab one conld 
literally s^e the clouds above and the 
kitchen beneath, as one sat by her bedside. 
The predpitons wooden atepa eaue tip in 
the middle of- tiie bedroom, about the only 
place where one could stand upright, and 
as they were not shut off by any door, the 
draught from below may be imagined. Bnt 
a little draught more or less hardly seemed 
to matter in a dwelling so dilapidated that its 
occupant constantly used to hobble out and 
spend the night in the garden when there 
was much wind blowing, for fear the whole 
place should collapse and cnishher. Hovrcver, 
no wet actually fell upon the bed, according to 
the old woman, who regarded her threatened 
removal in the light of an act of tymmy, 
for since she had partially lined the rotten 
thatch with Bcrap.s of floorcloth begged from 
a shop, she eonsider&d th« room rundered 
quite habitabliii The neighbome regarded 
the old place with such horror that they 
were afraid to stay alone in it w:th the 
sick woman after dark, and the diHicuity 
of getting any one to look after h«r led at 
last to her giving an unwilling consent to the 
move. A terrified grand-daughtet was sent 
for, to stay with her for the day os two 
whilat the neceaHury amngeiiMot*, were 
beiog made^ and in the darkness of the 
night the neighbours were roused by the 
girl's cries as she ran shrieking acroas the 
field*) havmg awoke to find her grandmother 
lying dead by her side. Seeing that the 
old woman's sole wish had been to end her 
days on the Heath, there did not seem much 
eaiiaa 2o» lament a» far as ahe vae eonMEned. 



Thiis was evidently the opinion of a relative 
who appeared on the scene in the course 
of the day, and who resenred all pity for 
her own hard case. 

" There's some folks get ail the trouble 
and expense 1 " she said complainingly. 
" That's three eorpees weVe had to do for 
in three years ! *' 

When there is not much affection involved, 
cottagers are apt to be terribly outspoken. 
But as it happoied, the old widows raneral 
wa^ conducted on a scale quite out of pro- 
pDrHnn to the attention she had excited 
during her lifetime. The religious sect to 
whieh she bebnged came forward and 
buried her in great style, to tiie Wondering 
admiration of the neighbours. 

"It must have been quite a show for 
them the other end of the Heath, what 
with a moummg coach coming up the 
lane and all ! " enviously remarked an old 
dame, who was precluded by the distance 
and her infirmities from witnessing any 
part of the csremony. 

Thf? element of discord on the Heath was 
an old woman who had been born there, 
and who, after disappearing for many years, 
and carrying on mysterious occupations in 
foreign parts, had returned with sufficient 
money to buy herself a house with a few 
surrounding aeres of land. Why oat of the 
whole world she selected the Heath as a 
place of residence it is diffiiiult to divine, for 
the laud was miserably poor, and she was 
not on speaking terms with any of her neigh- 
bours. A lifelong fend reigned between her 
and a brother, who occupied another of the 
Uttle holdings, and it was aad to see these 
two lonely old people, each leading a life of 
solitary discomfort, within half a mile of 
one another. The old woman, who was 
of gigantic stature, and indescribably re- 
pulsive appearance, was a source of much 
terrified speculation to her neighbours. 
When she talked at all of her past life, she 
threw out sncli vaguely alarming hints 
that it was currently reported that she had 
been sometUog of a slaye-dxiver on a sngar 
plantation ! Her appearance, language, and 
dress would certainly havp justified any 
supposition; and her hubits, though not 
neeassarily eriminal, were so peeollar as to 
excite suspicion. With bated breath it 
was reported that she had no bed in the 
house, but slept in a hammock she had 
brought oiF a ship ; and that the one table 
bad been made at home out of rough pieces 
of cord wood. At the same time she had a 
I passion forincreasiogthestockdhe kept onher 
I little iazm, nntil m poor enatuzea became 
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mere skin and bone ior want of food. Much 
of her wai&ie witb the other inh«bitante 
rose from her choosing to regard the gyas8 
lane tL^t croH^ei the FTeath ns her own ex- 
clusive property, solely to be grazed by her 
cows. The most animated fighte took place 
over this piece of common hmd, nsultiiig in 
Hact pjes and summonses. The real 
offender, however, got off far more lightly 
than ahc deserved, aa the magistrates were 
dinmed by tho porteait she drew of herself 
as a poor lone woman, working hard for her 
living. This statement was indeed literally 
true, as sooner than abandon her claim to the 
hwe aho would take her cowg oak there ef ter 
dark, and wait about whilst they grazed, 
preferring the chance of a little extra gain 
to resting after a hard day's work. To in- 
crease tM existing tenor of her she tried to 
persuade people that she had the power of 
what she called "putting bad wishes upon 
them " ; but happily the neighbours had the 
acDBe to see that this was maaifestly untrue, 
or they would none of them haTC been ilive. 

Keeping cows givee the people on the 
Heath unusual facilities for making a little 
money by taking stray children to nurse. 
The pay for doing this is about lluee 
shillin<7s a week, but there is alwaya con- 
siderable risk in these cases of the money 
gradually deeteasing, and at last; stopping 
altogether. Of course the remedy is obvious, 
to return the child to its parent?, or if tlicy 
cannot be found, as is sometimes the case, 
then send it to the workhouse. It is 
pleasant to observe that the foster parents 
often becnmo so fond of their charge that 
they are unwilling to adopt either of these 
courses. An old couple on the Heath have 
in this way brought up a boy praetieally as 
their own son, without receiving any pay- 
ment from his parents for years. The 
mother put him out when a baby, as she 
had been deserted by her husband, and was 
forced to go out to service. When the 
child was two nr three years old she came 
to visi^ him, and appeared much vexed at 
finding that he had forgotten her som* 
pletely. The old woman excused him as 
best she could, at the same time thinking 
this display oi anger towards a mere baby 
veiy nnreasonaUe. FrseenUy the mother 
went on to explain that aa she could not 
afiFord to pay any longer for the boy, she 
had come to take hun away. The old 
woman was loth to part with him, having, 
it seems, an indefinable suspicion that all 
was not right; moreover, the child clung to 
her as being the person who bad brought it 
up. However, there seemed no help for it; 



the foster mother handed over her charge 
and went indoors. In another-momoit she 

was out again, attracted by the boy's cries of 
distrf anfl found the mother bcatinghim in 
the lane for not following her more willingly. 

" Then it came over me aU of a sodden," 
says the old woman, "that she was only 
taking him off to make away with him l" 

She seized the child, and bringing him 
indoors, absolutely declined to part with 
him in spite of the mother's wild words 
and threats. Whether the old woman's 
fears were justified it is impossible to say, 
but as the poor mother shortly afterwards 
died a raving lunatic, it is not improbable 
that the boy's life was aared by the devotion 
of his foster parents. 

When talking to an old couple in one of 
the cottages on the Heath, I once met a 
married daughter, home on a visit, whose 
experiences of life were most amnsiuijly 
different from tho&e of her parents. Her 
husband bad an eneMent poet as valet to a 
foreign Ambassador, resident in London, 
where he was so constfintly in the hahit of 
seeing Boyal personages, that it appears he 
was no longer in awe of them, or even 
particniady interested in their doings. 

" Why, therp/' stated his wife, " Brown 
always says iiings and Queens are only like 
any other ladies and gentlemen when you 
get used to them ! " 

Of the glories of the Embassy she gave 
me a passing glimpse by observing that 
"all the gentlemen there are barons or 
Princes — mostly Princes 1" And what 
brought home the contrast most of all was 
when sho prodiit'cd a bit of genuine 
wedding cake from the last Royal wedding 
for Ibe old people on the Heath to taste. 
I hardly think they were so much impressed 
by this ast 'unding familiarity with great 
people as I was. Loudon itself appears 
sueh a legendary plaoe when regarded 
from a country cottsgs, that once there the 
society of a few Kingg and Queens is rather 
what one might expect i One thing is 
certain : tiiat m apito d tiie loneliness, the 
constant toil, and the still more constant 
damp, there are probably none of the 
dwellers on the Heath who would change 
thsir muddy lane and tumUe-down cottages 
for a eomfwtaUe town houses approadbahle 
by a good stone pavement. 



THE FEYEB TREE. 



Tan odour of Eucalyptus oil is now as 
familias thron^nt the land as houashold 
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words. Aa a febrifuge, and as an alleviator 
of, if not a enre for, that commonest and 
most troublesome of all the ills thftt fleth is 
heir to — a ciM in the head — many people 
have come to esteem the pungent fumes. 
Long as the hygienic qualities of the plant 
hftve been known in other climes, the 
popularity of the Eucalyptus hero is of 
comparatively recent growth. It haf>, how- 
ever, been of very rapid developement, and 
as everybody now knows Uie oil, and has 
had sorrie experience of its virtues, we have 
thought that our readers mfiy be interested 
in learning something about the plant from 
which the oil is deriTsd, 

The Eucalyptus best known is the " blue- 
gura " — Eucalyptus globulus — of Australia. 
As a tree it is remarkable for its resistance 
to. dioQglit and for iti lapid growth, for 
which reasons it has been found invaluable 
in arid Australia, in rplievinj^ the dreariness 
of otherwise treeless landscapes. Its timber 
has been oalled **ioft and spongy " by some 
American arboriculturists, and though good 
enough for firewood, not good enough for 
tools; but other people think that the 
tiitiiee of Eucalyptus timber bate not yet 
been properly appr^iated. The jarrah, for 
instance, which abounds in Wr-stem Aus- 
tralia, and which is now coming largely 
into use in this ooont^ for wood-paving 
and other purposes in which a very hard, 
close-grained wood is nodded, belon;:^s to 
the Eucalyptos tribe. And no known 
"bofw" <» die insect world has ever yet 
succeeded in riddling a jarrah block or pile. 

It is said that the Eucalyptus was fir^t 
discovered by a French botanist in Tas- 
mania—then Van Diemen's Land—* in 1788. 
IVbether be brought it to Europe of not we 
are not aware, hut early in the pr^nt 
century the Eucalyptus was being cultivated 
in the gardens of Malmaison-HMily, how- 
ever, as a botanical curiosity. 

In Australia the blue-gum grows to an 
immense size — even up to four hundred 
feet — but as the leaves grow vertically they 
do not afford mueb auide. Tbeee leaves 
are tough, almost leathery, in texture, and 
are covered with tran8par<?Tit ppots. The 
flower is yellow, and is enclosed before 
budding in a very eaiiont envelope, which 
is the distinctive mark of this species. 
It exhales a strong balsamic odour. In 
Europe, the tree attains a height of about 
one bnndied and fifty feel, seema to 
flourish best on sandy soil, or near the sea. 

There is another species of resinous Euca- 
lyptus, the fruit of which is in Australia 
need ae a epiee. It baa flexiUei drooping 



branches, something like the weeping willow, 
and it has a thick bark which is extensively 
used for roo6ng cabina. The tmnk yidda 

a red sap, rich in gum and eager, and from 
its leaves is distilled a valuable e^ential 
oiL This is the Eucalyptus poivr^, and 
there is also another variety which doea not 

griTiT to fi great height ; whose branches are 
large and spreading ; and whose roofs, lying 
for the most part above ground, yield a 
clear wbite flnid. Thia ia the Tannanian 

Cidrr-trcp. 

In P_]i.irope it has been found that the 
Jiucttlyptus thrives be^t in latitudes south 
of the forty-fourth paimllelyWhileit flouridiee 
remarkably well in ^Torth Africa. 

The reason of this is that as a tropical 
plant the Eucalyptus cannot stand the 
rigonxi of an ofdineiy Enropaan wintw. 
In the South of France a great many 
varieties have been tried, but only a few 
have been found capable of resisting the 
low winter tempetatare^ Exfieiience goes to 
show that successful cultivation cuinot be 
expected where the winter maximum of 
cold exceeds 21*2 degrees to 17 '6 degrees 
Fahzenbeit About Haieeillea the ^ea- 
lyptns globulus is now toloably abundant, 
and at Ily feres the greatest success has been 
obtained in acclimatising other varieties. It 
is doubtful, howoTer, if it m eold alone 
that baa prevented the acclimatisation of 
other species, for it is certain that some 
kinds do not flourish on European soil under 
any cireametanees. 

The author of " The Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life '* says: " The genus Eucalyptus, or 
gum-tree of the colonists, forms a distinguish- 
ing feature in the landscape and forest 
scenery of Australia and Van Dieoien'a 
Land. At certain seasons of the year, a 
sweet substance exudes from the leaves of 
those trees and dries in the sun. When 
the wind blowa w> aa to ebake the treee, 
this Australian manna is sometimes seen 
to fall like a shower of snow. Like the 
true mauiid, this sweet substance contains a 
peculiar crystallisaUe augar, melitaL" 

Something like one hundred and fifty 
varieties of the Eucalyptus have been found 
in its native home, but very many of the 
distinctknu an aneh as botamets only 
notice. Besides the "globulus" one of 
the best known and most u?efnl varieties is 
the "Eucalyptus resinifera,'' the juice of 
which ii known aa Botany Bay Kioo, and 
is, like Indian Kino, lan^^ely used in 
medicine as an astringent. Taken altoii;ptlipr 
the family have very remarkable qualities, 
and haya a dbtinot rapntation of their own 
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among trees — for their juices, tbeir timber, 
tbetr rapid povets cf growth, and their 
famlliy lor •iuoi'birg the water of wet and 
swampy ground, whereby it is made fit for 
cultivatioik 

It i« tbe rapid growfh and the xepulad 
property of eliminating malarial conditions 
where it is planted that have directed the 
attention of Europeans to it, and have led 
to eztentive planting in France, Algeria, 
Italy, Spain, Portn^, and Corsica, as well 
as aVi-iTit the European colonifs in West 
and South Africa. But while these experi- 
ments have been made for one pnrpose, 
otbw vaea ba^e been found. Thus from 
sorao six nr F^cvcn varieties a material is 
obtained for the manufacture of packing- 
paper ; one variety has a baik which is 
now lari^j need in tiie manufaetme of 
blotting-paper, and several yield not 
only tbe essential oil of tbe drug store?, 
but aiao essences much esteemed by per- 
fumeiB. The hark ia being estcneively 
UBed in tanning, the fibres in cordite and 
mat-making, and the timber is coming into 
favour for cartiages and furniture. We have 
evm heard that in Anstnlia the oil iehdbag 
used as an illuminant because of its bril- 
liant and inodorous flame. Clearly the Euca- 
lyptus is a most valuable tree — especially 
as St will, even in Europe, attain a height 
of thirty feet or so in three or four years. 

But now as to the antiseptic qualities of 
the tree itself, as apart from tbe eeaenUal 
oals distilled hom ii, A»io thia there is 
eonaiderable difference of opirji n. "Wo 
have been told that in tbe South of France 
the people eagerly gather up the branches 
at pruning tiine tohang up in their hedioome 
to keep off fevers ; and on the other hand 
we have Fcen positive statements by Italian 
scientists that the reputed virtue of the 
Encalyptoa grove is all a myth. 

As it is in Italy that the most estendve 
experiments have been made in the hygienic 
qualities of the tree, we will turn for a 
moment to that country. The reputed 
power of the Enealyptua to dry moist 
soil, and its property of distributing a 
balsamic atmosphere, led to the planting of 
many thousands of trees on maidiial land 
in Italy, both hy private indiinduals and by 
public corporations. According to eonie 
accounts, a certain measure of success seems 
to have attended sumo of the experiments, 
though we aie afraid thatezacgerated expec- 
tations of h e aeficial xesuUiB have been 
entertained. 

The Adriatic Kaiiway Company began 
some fifteen jean ago to plant about ten 



thousand Eucalypti at its stations and along 
the lin^ and it ia said lhat the experiment 
has proved " perfectly satisfactory." 

The. railway station at Ventimiglia is in 
a malarial district, and some seven or eight 
hundred trass wears planted ronnid it and 
along the hanks of the Eoia. '^nthin a 

few years, it h snid, fVie milarial fever dis- 
appeared, and the result is attributed to the 
perfume exhaled by the treesi, 

Again, in the Campagna Bomana, whore 
malaria is notoriously prevalent, the Trap- 
pist monks planted a large number of the 
blue-gum variety, and within seven years 
found the cUraate so much impvoved that 
they were able to tal^o up permanent resi- 
dence at tbe monastery. It was upon this 
lliat the Government instituted an official 
enquiry, whieh reenlted in furtlier extensive 
experiments elsewhere, until nniv there are 
upwards of one hundred tbnii?and Eucalypti 
flourishing in Italy. B\iL iur all that, malaria 
ia still prevalent: thongh, it is said, in a ]«« 
degree than formerly. 

And here it may be pertinent to enquire 
— what is malaria ? According to Pro- 
feeaor ^ Cradeli, a distlngniahod Italian 
scientist^ who made an exhaustive investi- 
gation into the disease, and who published 
a book on the subject a few years ago, 
malaria Is prodnoed, not in water, bat ia 
the soil. W« must get rid, he says, of the 
traditional belief that it is produced by the 
putrefaction of dead vegetable and animal 
organisms in stafoant water, or in matsbe& 
In Italy the word malaria seems to hs 
applied to all intermittent fevers, hut Italy 
is peculiarly au^ect to one particular kind 
ot fever ihat Crnddi asezibes to mslaiial 
ferment in the soil. Water is only a iaefcof 
in proflueing malaria by freeing the germs, 
but water may be a preventive if it 
thoroughly covers, instead of only moisten- 
ing, the malarial soil 

It is all due to those wretched microbes 
who seem to cause all diseases nowadays, 
and the "bacillus malariae," according to 
Professor Crudeli, may flourish in any soil — 
nlluvi.d, volcanic, or sandy. It dwells, as 
we are to r.nflerstanil, in nearly all soils, 
but a minimum temperature of 68 degWi^ 
Fabrenheit^ a certain amoont of moisture, 
and the action of the atmosphere on the 
soil, pre necessary to its developemenfc. It 
may be prevented from spreading by in- 
terrapting tiie. tommmdeaUm d the soil 
with the atmosphere, either by covering the 
ground with water or hy grasses. It may 
also be prevented by withdrawing the mois- 
ture liom the soil I7 drainage. 
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Such is the Crudeli theory ; and Cmdeli 
sajs he found in dry as well aB in marshy 
solli fhe malarial g^nn, tha li?iog paiaaite 
which " attacks the red globules of the 
blood and destroys thom, after having pro- 
duced in them a series ol characteristic 
alteiatloDa which indieato yd&i eeitaiiity 
the existence of malarial conditftOBa* 

This theory is disputed, of conr<;f>, as all 
theories are, bttt> suppoaiog it to be sound, 
thMi tiw idaa of c oi mt eotaefeig' inalaria by 
meana of Eucalyptus trees is yain. They- 
may dry up mnrsby lands, but they -will not 
destroy the miasmatic emanations. Still 
wa doBoi find that Crudeli altogether scouts 
the Talne of the Eucalyptus — he only offers 
a warning against the blinding of judgement 
by exaggerations. His theory certainly 
finda support in Professor Liversidge, of 
Sydnaj, who haa stated that in Australia 
there are forests of Eoealjpti in whieh 
malaria reigns puprf-THP. 

Let ua retuxn to thu Eoman Campsgna, 
where the pianting was begim by the mmikB 
in 1870, or thereabouts. In seven years, 
that is about 1877, thfy returned to the 
monastery and the plantations were ex- 
tanded. In 1680 theGovenunent established 
a convict coluny on the lands near the 
monastery which were supposed to have 
been hygienked by the plantations. Kearly 
the whole of iheae eonvieta went down with 
malaria, though Ihe peasants of the Cam- 
pagna outside of the area of planting escaped 
from it. This was in 18bU, and in 1882 
tbaM was a lenewal of the plague, but this 
time the Trappists and the convicta only 
suffered slightly, while the guards were 
severely smitten and had to be removed. 
Then PkofeaaoT'Crtideli stepped In and in- 
duoad the Government to order the snapen- 
eion of all work during the malarial season, 
because it was then that the disturbance of 
the soil set free the germs. But curiously 
enough, it was not those who worked with 
the soil who suffered most, but those who 
stood about and did nothing. 

The physician iu charge of the convict 
colony in the Campsgna, Dr. Montechiare, 
has recently declared to the United States 
Consul-General at Rome — 'who was re- 
quested by tiic authorities at Washington 
to enquire into the matter. In eonneetion 
^^ith a project for planting Eucalypti in 
Atiicrica — that his experience justifies him 
ill saying that "no beneficial result agauial 
makfia haa been derived fiom the planting 
of the Eucalyptus." He says that the 
TOOTiks planted fifty thousand trees on a 
lew acres, and that had the efficacy d the 



tree beer» real, the entire settlement f Tre 
Fontane would have become a wholesome 
balaimie Sden. This, he says, has by no 
means been the case, and he thinks that 
the efficacy of the T'ncalyptus in improving 
the air is no greater than that of the 
elm, the pine, or the mnlheny. Its only 
merit, aeeoiding to him, ia that it grows 
rapidly. 

This is certainly disappointing, though 
not conclusive for doctors differ, as usual, 
and we find from other reports that malaria 
has diminished in other parts of Italy 
where the Eucalyptus has been planted, 
though it has not boen entirely exterminated. 

As bearing on the relation of forests 
generally to malaria, -We may quote Consul- 
General Jones, of Eome, in his report to 
Wa?iiiiigtun ; " Uue of the moat generally 
accepted theoriea ia that fofests produce 
malaria independently of the quality of 
the soil which they cover. On every 
hand we meet with foreats iu which the 
prodiid^on of malaria is moat abondant, 
and we find on every hand vast tracts of 
country which remained uninhabited by 
reason of malaria so long as they were 
wooded, and that heoame more or less 
completely healthful upon being cleared. 
These facts are interpreted as showing that 
malaria is produced in the forests by the 
patreilMtion of the leavss, branches, uid 
dead insects that become accumulated on 
the ground, and there slowly decompose. 
But such an explanation cannot stand, 
because, were such the caae, we onght to 
meet with malaria in wtty forest of the 
world where decomposition of organic de- 
tritus occurs^ whereasy on the contrary, 
many forests axe free from malaria. Forests 
are factors in an indirect way only ; they 
do not produce it them elves, hut favour 
its developement whenever they cover lands 
that are malarial They intercept the solar 
rays, and hence prevent an active evapo- 
ration from the soil, so that it retains a 
great deal of humidity iu the warm season. 
If the soil does not contain the malarial 
ferment) the forest is not infected, and 
vice versA. Malarial forests are frequently 
met with in nature, and the clearing away 
of these forests has rendered the localities 
occupied by them mndi more healthfal, if 
not entirely so," 

The Eucalyptus has also heer. extensively 
planted in Spain, and Iheie aho tha 
globulus, or Utte-gum variety, has floarished 
best ; but our only information is, somewhat 
vaguely, that it has given " most satisfnctory 
results," and that a Spanish auLhunty has 
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called it "£1 mejor de loe ar boles" — the 
Best of Trees. 

The blue -gam wm introduced into 
Southern India so long ago as 1843. It 
haa flourished best on the Nilgbiris, irhen- 
there are now upwards of one thousand 
five himdnd tens of plantations of it 
The resalts are considered so satis&ofeoiy 
from some points of view, that other species 
are now being planted. Experiments ii: 
other pftTts of India have only been 
moderately successful, and in the Punjab 
thcj have failed, owing to dry seasons, 
sunburn, and the white ant«", which eat 
away the roots. Only a few hundred treef» 
aurvive in that fnovince oat of aeTeial 
hundred thousand planted. But we learn 
that in India the Eucalyptus is not esteemed 
as having value in relieving malarial 
diatricfca. It is valned as uaeful in ab- 
sorbing underground moisture, which it 
does so effectually ilirit not only small 
swamps but even springs and strei^ms have 
been dried up by the planting of Eucalypti 
near them. 

While, however, the value of the Euca- 
lyptus as a fever dispelling tree is disputed, 
as we have seen, it is in any case a very 
temai^ahle and neef ol plant. And we'need 
not lose laith in Eucalyptus- oil because 
the growing wood baa not exterminated 
malaria, any more than we should reject 
Castor-oil because the Castor-plant is not in 
itself a lemedial agent in its native haonte. 



THE PLEASURES OF GRIEF. 

Ton would scarcely think there were any 
such pleasures ; yet assuredly there are. 
They are not, of course, of the ecstatic order 
of hnman joys. The aad man does not go 
capering to his friends with happy smiles, 
inviting them to share his raptures. He 
does not tell volubly of his distress and cry 
openly : " Is it not delightful t Have I 
not cause for laughter and self -congratula- 
tion t Come you and rejoice with me." 

Not a bit of it. But there are eocret joya 
as well as manifest ones^ and in a surprising 
numher of instanees we mortals hug our 
little woes and gloat over them as if they 
were blessings. They minister to self- 
esteem <j[uite as often as they humiliate us. 

The other daj I was in the cemetery of 
my native town, and observed two women 
who stood by the edge of a deep clayey hole, 
designed for a dozen or more of the pour. 

The women were in decent black, and 
tean streamed from theiz eyes. They 



seemed totally indifferent to the three or 
four bystanders who stared first into the 
gmve's grim profundities, and then at the 
chattering mourners by its mouth. 

" It's hard believing as he's gone — the 
good steady man as he was — and me now 
jnst a widow, with myself to look to for 
everything;^" sobbed the one woman. 

" It ig, poor dear," said the othpr, " and 
you with six little children to provide for 1 " 

** One a cripple, and Uttle Janey no better 
nor a corpse hersc^ I * 

" And all the monf^y tliat's owing for 
the doctor, and the burying, and " 

" And he never to have thought of being 
in no t^nhf Betsy, that's the worst of all, 
when he might have done it so easy any 
time the last year." 

" Well, well, my love, it's no use think- 
ing of it," urged the other. 

" But," waikd the widow, " it does me 
good to do it, and I'm sure if he's bUto tO 
see ue, it'll do him good too," 

After this I strolled elsewhere. It did 
her goodl Precisely. The diqieneatlon 
seems a strange one, hut there's no denying 
that it might operate in a worse way. 

While I was retracing my steps I clashed 
with a family party carrying three or fbor 
wreaths, and sU in the moat garrulous and 
gay of moods. I knew the eldest of thp 
women by sight. She, too, had lost her 
husband recently. Bat she seemed as ex- 
pectant and ei^r in this visit to his grave 
as if phe were going to the theatre to see 
a lively play. The cinUiren laughed loud. 
There is not the smallest question that the 
entire Ismil^ had looked forward to this 
mourning visit for the past day or two. 
At the grave they would shed a few tearp, 
murmur a few t^er words — all congenial 
to their emotions— 4md afterwards go home 
refreshed. 

To turn to a less dismal subject. In my 
younger days I was cursed by two or three 
years' experience of school under a Rhada- 
manthine pedagogue. The monster had 
well-developed nm-^cles, and he dearly loved 
his birch. As for us youngsters, we had 
no false modesty about us, nor were we 
troubled by a sense of weaknem when we 
shed tears after our frequent castigAttons. 

The method of things was this. The 
boy or boys destined for the day's bitching, 
which took place in the konr^s Interval 
between morning sdiotd and dinner, stayed 
in the big echoolroom. They watched the 
pedaf^ncrue slowly suttie his books, go to 
the cupboard where the birches were kept» 
and push the flogging stool towards tham 
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with bis dapper foot. All tke wlul« Uiey 
wept like ^iobe. 

Aftonmds tlwy W6fe tamed Ioom into 
the playgvonnd, where their appetite for 
play was small. But — I write from per- 
sonal knowledge — though they eared, for 
the moment, nothing at all about bata and 
balls, they fondly enjoyed l)eing interro- 
gate 1 in detail about their suflferings. ' Did 
he hit hard 1 Was he more passionate tlian 
common \ Wtui he brutal enough to try 
thoee enrliBg eiits whieh made a fellow 
sting 80 honibly 1" and so forth. 

I declare, on the hononr of my memory, 
there was a certain very real ekment o£ 
raptme in the recounting ol these particu* 
lara. "We wept, even iNiaa the thrashing 
was over ; but tlhey weM Uien tean of pride 
and pkasure. 

It is the same in calamities of a much 
larger kind. 

I know a man who, some little while ago, 
dropped, in one fell swoop, from affluence 
to poverty. It. was his own fault. He 
played ^e extremely aiiant fool aa a qpeeu* 
lator: put all hia egg^ into one baaket, 
which tip-tilted. 

OiJt the evening of the day that beggared 
him, this gentleman came into the dab w 
nmiaL Hia face was flushed and hia eyea 
sparkling ; otherwise there waa nothing 
exceptional about his appearance. 

'* WelJ, old man,'' aaked some one, "how 
have yon got on t" 

Got on 1 " he exclaimed, with a tinkling 
laugh. I'm clean raked out. Ruin doesn't 
spell my condition, and that d a fact 1 " 

Hia information was not of the kind to 
lift him in the esteem of a roomful of 
worldlings. Yet he perpisted in not seeing 
this, and went on to tell of the stages of 
his idiocy which had led, with mathe- 
matical precisiont to the final disaster. 

And when he had done he lit a cigar, 
pushed hl3 hnt to the "back of his head, and 
ewaggered oil to the home he had wruckud. 

This same foolish penon aeems content 
now to live on the reputation he acquired 
in this one expensive enterprise. He will 
buitouhoie any stranger on the least pro- 
vocation and mlato the tale of his ** mis- 
fortunes," aa he calls them. 

Hp seems destined to revel for life in a 
recollection that ought to harrow him as it 
harrows his wife, and will, perhaps, harrow 
his children when they attiunan age suitable 
for fiuch sensations. 

I fiupp>ost3 mopt people have mot one or 
more membeia of that large class of ladies 
who lomain nnwaddad aU their days ba> 



cause of an early disappointment in love 
It is not worth while considering if this is 
the genuine canss ol their edibate condition. 
Perhaps they never had but the one offer. 
Be that as it may , let it suffice that they 
fondle this particular reverse of expectation 
as if it were an actual piece of good fortune. 

" I might have had him, my dear," one 
of these good ladies once said to me over 
our afternoon tea — I was younger then than 
now, and she was well on in the sixties — 
**biit there were obstacles fai the way ; he 
married Miss B., fur her money, of course, 
and lived only a few years after it. One 
does not often see such fine men nowadays." 

It amused me in a qniet way to see tJie 
dear old soul lean back in her arm-chair 
— winged, to keep off draughts — and caress 
her hands as she brooded over the past. 
If she was not enjoying her grief in the 
thought of it, I am very much mistaken. 
Her " Well, well, all is done for the beet," 
which came from her suddenly after a while, 
only conUrmed me in my convictions. It 
will divert the reader, I hope, to hear that 
her next words were a request that I would 
touch the bell, which meant that her 
trusted domestic was to briug two hali- 
innt bottlea <tf diampagne from her small 
cellar. She and I drank the fluid quite 
happily, and I verily believe she thought 
of her long-dead lover with something of 
the poet's art of idealisation while she toyed 
with her glass. With her, aa with many 
like her, it was clearly 

Bettor to have loved and lost 
Than oever to have loved at all. 

That is the secret of mneh of the pleasur- 
able sensation that attends a retrospective 
view of past calamity. We learn in time 
that, though perhaps we suffered acutely 
then, we might have been treated far more 
severely by tile Fates. After all, it is more 
congenial to our conPciou"neps to realise 
that we were dcemel worthy of a little 
adverse notice on the part of Dame Fortune, 
than to perceive that w« have been treated 
by her with calm, contemptuous indifference. 
The man whose career is made up of a 
succession of rebuffa and defeats has at 
least aeenmnlated an interesting amomit of 
experience. Ho, if any one, may be listened 
10 with advantage on the anhjeet of human 
nature. 

But of all men perhaps the man of 
imsgioation can least dispense with the 

ingredient of sorrow in his cup of life. To 
be sure, he sulfers extremely when actually 
engaged in quaffing the draught. Yet it may 
almost be aud that the snbaeqoent na«tion 
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is as exhilarating to him a? hi" ■previona ex- ^ 
perience wu depressing. He mounts high 



tCondoctad tqr 



on his earlier griefs ; uses them as a pedestal 

whence to grasp at what he oonceivw to 

be tlie finpr fruits of life. If he is a trne 

artist he distils exquisite contrasted relishea 

from them. Even as tiio landsman safe on 

abore.il anppoMd to apprecitte his seeority 

the better when he sees a doomed ship 

struggling with the waves, so our poetic 

friend, when in port from the troubles of 

his youth, cuddles himeelf ntptntODsIy as 

he essto fail eye over the disappoiatiiMiiti 

of his more or less turbulent past. 

As Keats reminds us : 

. . . io tbe rery temple of delight, 
Veaad mdanabtllj bmher aomn durine. 

The man who is not entitled to kneel in 
*' veiled melancholy's " shrine when he 
wills^ has not plumbed life's pleasures. To 
•1m sure, hs may he advised not to do this 
sweet homage too often. Once in a way, 
however, it is like opium [o a jarred fancy. 

Where would our professional pessimists 
and ih^ Tocation be if it were not at 
least a solace to them to tell orer their 
and po'^T old humanity's woes on their 
di?in;il lingers? I warrant I do not wrong 
tlieoi when I say that they thoroughly 
enjoy their pastime — or Tosation, if you 
like to dignify it with the name. 

"This thiiig I hoped," says onn of them, 
as he broods with bent brows, " and this 
olliar nnlooked-for and aost nndeiiiaUa 
event happened. Was I not ill-ns«d9 Is 
there any mortal who can cl*iim to be more 
harshly treated? And yet I live on, steeled 
courageously against the shocks of this 
unnstaral motlMr of onns who ghrss ns life 
only to torment ns ! The illnesses I have 
suffered, the women I have loved — all 
to no purpose, tbe speculations I have 
made—mischistously, the bright goals I 
have striven for and missed 1 I flatter 
myself, as T have said, that I am ' facile 
princeps' among the myriad of other 
unfortanatss in a bad world.** 

It will be odd if, while he thus bemoans 
himself, our friend does not smile n^vcctly. 
He is favoured, indep^l, to have such 
excellent pretexts for black thought. And 
perchance at length he lisea^ stimulated by 
his very dehauch of misery, 

Milton's blindness was in no sense a bless- 
ing to him, viewed merely as a deprivation. 
Bat it opened manifold hitherto ssaled cfaam- 
beis of his majestic imagination. HoreoTer, 
he were not the poet he wns if he did not, 
like leeser men, hnd a measure of consola- 
t&n in a aetdoal narrative of his losses. 



Thus wltii the Tsav 
Bmmobb Mtuni, but not to me retnns 

Day. or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 
Or sight of vernal hloora, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or humaa fine dhrlMk 



But it is not only in its peT^onal apprecia- 
tion that grief has to be recognised as 
something remote from the curse it s^ms. 
The greater part of litetatine Is built on the 
catastrophes of human beings, either in the 
mass or as individuals. Our circulating 
libraries would lose their custom if the 
tragic snd tike soTtowfnl weie sliminaled 
from the books they disperse among us. 
There is not a novel to be discovered the 
plot of which does not pivot on disaster, 
impending or accomplished. 

*' Sweet are the uses of adversity," and, 
it may be added, indispensable also to the 
maker of fiction. The simple reader does 
not care to look into himself, and ask why 
be is so absorbed in the series of cslimittee 
and escapes which make up tiie book be 
has bought. But he will t^Il you flatly 
that he would not give one pin — much less 
four-and-sixpence— *for a book In wliicb all 
the characters are serene and virtuous, and 
shielded from aflliction in any form from 
the first j!3--p. to the last. The more trials 
they have to undergo tbe better, 

I have, at a moving j lay, sat next to a 
young lady whose pocket-handkerchief was 
at work vigorously throughout half an act. 
At the dropping of the curtain she would 
seateelj smile Cw a minnte or twoi Bnt 
when speech letnmed in l or, what do you 
think were her fir^t -^vords ? Simply these : 
" I am so enjoying it ail." And yet she 
was a tender-hearted, sympathetic girl, who 
wottld have fatntsd with honor in tbe 
presence of a newly-stuck pig. 

These things are a mystery to the person 
who has not brought himself reverently to 
perceive liiat human nature is not to be 
understood as one learns the rule for the 
multiplication of decimals. There is, we 
are told — and we may guess at the truth of 
it— > even downright gratificaticm m tbe 
memory of sin which ought rather to evoke 
lamentations. It is, I suppose, stranger 
still that a man can smile to-day at what 
a year or two ago seemed to tear his vitals. 

RICHENDA. 

Bt MARGARET MOULE. 
JfMor of" Tht TkirUentkBrydal%" " Cathri in* Maidrne%t'$ 
Buntm," "Btm^^Otrnf' " Xh$ Ficor's^wiU," «<«. (to. 
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An awfully pretty girl 1** 
Yes, no end pretty 1 
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"I say, Lncia, just look at that girl 
over there by herself. She is ^ood 
lookingi if you like I What lovely hair ! " 

The oommentB Game from tmo groups of 
people who were possiiig through the 
entrance hall of the New Gallery on a hot 
afternnon in the end of June. The girl 
to whom the words referred wad sittiiig 
alone on the centre ottonmn, studying a 
catalogue which she had just bought, and 
evidently waiting for some one. It was 
. Bichenda I^icester. She was dressed, not 
IB hex nnzaePa dress, but in a pretty, eimple 
giey frock and hat, such as any girl mig^t 
wear ; and the delicate sombre colour en- 
hanced every tint in her hair and every 
outline of her face. 

It was her first " afternoon out " since 
she had been in Mrs. Fitzgerald's service, 
and she had arranged weeks ago to spend it 
in the New Gallery with a girl who had 
been a fellow pupil with her at the Training 
bistattitiein. She was waiting now fox the 
gfrl to appear. 

Ihere was a look of pl^uutnt anticipation 
on her free ; her beautiful eyes dione with 
a certain happy excitement. All the 
tronb]r> and difficulties that had weighed 
80 heavily upon her on that cold evening 
when she had sat looking out of the nursery 
window ; those tioablee and diffienlties that 
had rather increased than diminished during 
the three weeks that had followed ; had 
been left behind for the time in Mrs. 
FJingerald's house. It was the Bxehenda 
Ldeester of her girlhood at home, a little 
older for the experience the hnd gained 
since then, but still light-hearted and 
happy, who sat waiting alone this after- 
noon. 

She turned the pages of her catalogue 
slowly, Eichenda knew noth'nc^ about 
pictures ; her Bret acquaintance with any 
picture gallery had been made the year be- 
fore, under the auspices oi the same girl for 
whom she was waiting now. But she hnd 
been interested in the pictures she saw then, 
and die was anxious to find Oie names of 
some of the same artists. So she studied 
it carefully from one end t-o the other. She 
shut it suddenly as she reached the end ; 
a con8ciou^nes8 ceme over her all at once 
that she had been waiting for a long time. 
She took out her little old worn silver 
watch and looked at it. It was half-pa--t 
three. Bessie Langton had promised to be 
waiting for her there at three. 

Bichenda b^^ to hot about her with 
some surprise. She eoanned the little ' 
moving groups curiously in hopes of seeing | 



among them the tall figure and good- 
natured dark face for which she was looking. 
But they were nowhere visible. Bichenda 
began to wonder whether her friend had 
missed her somehow. 

Perhaps Bessie harl passed her, and gone 
round into the rooms to look for hor, she 
thought. And she took up her catalogue 
and the same Uttle worn sunshade she had 
carried on the top of the omnibus the day 
she was engaged by Mrs. Fit^rald, and 
set out to make a pilgrimage through the 
zooms in seszch of Bessie Langton. She 
did not know her way abont well Even 
those thr'^A rooms were very confupinq to 
her, and it was quite half an hour before, a 
tri^ weaiy and dispirited, she returned, 
unsneeessfnl, to her ottoman. She sat 
down on the side facing the door, and 
kept her eyes fixed on the entrance. She 
noticed, without paying any special atten- 
tion to it^ the figure of a man standing 
dtme near the turnstile, evidently, like 
herself, waiting for some one's arrival. He 
stood with his back towards Bichenda, very 
pataenily watching the little stream of people 
wh6 same in. Several times Biehenda's 
eyes wandered ; and she took one more 
little rapid walk through the rooms; but 
whenever she looked in that direction he 
was stiU there. She had become quite 
interested in the n^.-^.n vrhose fate was so 
evidently the same as her own, when all at 
once he turned, and Eichenda saw that it 
was Sir Boderick Graeme who was coming 
slowly into the halL He did not see 
Bichenda, His eyes were fixed on some 
thing on the opposite wall above the level 
of her head. 

Bichenda was divided between three 
feelinp?. A wonder whether he would 
know her in her different dress ; a hope 
that he would not recognise her; aad 
again a hope that he would. The three 
were all strnggling for the mastery when 
Sir Boderick lowered his eyes suddenly, 
and saw her, 

Bichenda tried to remember afterwards 
what sort of look it was that she had 
seen flash into them, but she did not think 
about it at the time. She was quite dis- 
engaged and rather amused as she wondered 
what he would do. 

As the met his eyes Bichenda bowed 
instinctively, a little dignified bow such 
as might have been given by any one 
of Ihe women of Sir Boderiek^ own set, 
and apparently quite aa inatinetively he 
lifted his hat. 

His manner was a tiife embarrassed 
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nnd uncertain ; he seemed to be not quite 
sare of his ground. 
He eame vp to her. 

"How do you doV he said. "I did 
not kiio\r— are the children here 1 " 

Richenda laughed. Having bowed and 
80 almost involuntarily conxmiiWd herself, 
■he felt that theieirae no eourse open to 
her hut to go on in the way she had thus 
b'.'^un. She could not after that bow relapse 
iu.o the servant. However much it might 
hare been her daty to do so, she had eat 
off the possibility. 

" Oh, no," she said. " It is my holiday, 
and I am here all by myself. I am waiting 
for a friend who has not appeared." 

" So am I," he responded et^erly. 

It seemed a trivial thing to produce 
such an effect, but Kichenda'a laugh had, 
as it wore, sti the position between the 
two. Tbe young man's embtmMmieDt 
dropped from him suddenly ; he took up 
without hesitation the part marked out 
for him by the pretty mattet-oi-couxse 
aasnranee of the aoand. 

*'I've been waiting nearly an honf," 
he said, "for another fellow who was 
coming to help me do my duty by these 
pictures. But I don't suppose for a moment 
he'll turn up now. Have yon done the 
pictures!" he adiel Or are yon going 
round without your friend 1" 

"No," said Richenda, "I've not seen 
anything. I don't qnite know what to 
do. I don't Uiink I shall wait any longer." 

Oh, but you won't go away without 
seeing the pictures, will yout" 

** I don't think I sbiall wait^" repeated 
Richenda a little dOapiritedly. She had 
looked forward so much to her holiday, 
and now it seemed doomed to end in 
nothing but disappointment. 

Sit Boderiek waa standing in front of 
Richenda looking down at her. For a 
moment he seemed to hesitate. 

*' There's a picture you ought to see/' he 
said at lengtii. ''It's <me of that new man's, 
you know ; everybody has heoi talking 
about it a lot. It's awfully good, they say. 
Will you— do yoa caxe to come and have a 
look atitl* 

Biefaenda hesitated for a moment Then 
she ro?o suddenly, and gathered up her 
sill] shade and catalogue composedly. There 
\s'Wi a little excited flush going and cooiiog 
in her GheA% but her Toioe .was as com- 
posed aa her novomenti^ as she ssid 
amply : 

"Thank you. I should like to see it^ 
certain^." 



"We may as well fight OUT way to it^ 
then,''' be said smilingly. 

But there was no " fighting " actually in 
the question. The rooms were growing 
very full, but there waa really plenty of 
room to move about ; and Richenda did 
not dtaud m any literal need oi the skilful 
elbowing by which her eompanion made 
way for her among the people. 

" Do you like pictures " Sir Rodeiiok 
said as they entered the first room. 

"I don't know anything about them, 
I'm afmidl" ahe answeied with a little 
smile. 

"Neither do I," he returned confiden- 
tially. " Not a thing I I know what I like^ 
that's all I And the things I like never 
are by any chance the things I ought to 
like, don't you know ! " 

" What does it matter I " said Richenda 
gaily. " What is the nse of having likes 
and dislikes if one majnt Qse tiiem as one 
wishes 1 There's r^om for a great deal 
more originality in the world." 

** Ifs awfully nice of you to put it like 
that ! " he returned. ** It's quite gratifying 
to be Tnar!e out to be original, instead of 
being calkd an outer barbarian because 
one can't swallow purple skies and straw- 
coloured hair I I've listoied to sueh lotten 
talk about pictures! But, look here, we 
aren't givinpf our mind to our duty ! " 

The two had walked, during Sir Roderick's 
words, hslf asmss the first room, and had, 
it seemed, instinctively directed their stcfia 
to thp ottoman in the middle. 

" Xhia won't do, you know 1 " he added. 
"If we once sit down we shall never get 
through the show. It's fatal. Let's go 
religiously round, and then we can. talk 
them over in peace, or forget theio if we 
want to. W iii you have my catalogue 
he added. *<0h, you've got one!*' as 
Richenda smilingly opened her own. 

Very well, let's fire away ! Number one's 
in that direction, if I'm not mistaken." 

They went through Uie first twenty 
pictures or so in absorbed concentration; 
Richenda carefully referred from every 
number on •very picture to its corres]>ond- 
ing description in tiie catalogue, wilii her 
whole mind exercised in scrupulously seeing 
everything. Tier slight figure had never 
looked more graceful or more girlish than it 
looked at this moment, as, with her pretty 
head in its simple hat hent first over her cata^ 
logue and then thrown back with a quick 
movement, she moved slowly along from 
picture to picture. Her grace, and a cer- 
tain originality about her beauty, made her. 
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in spite of hci rigidly simple frock, con- 
spicuous among the crowd of smartly dressed 
women who moved round the room with 
her, and a great many pain of tJ$A were 
fixed upon the charming, unpret'^ndin:: 
little grey figure. Sir Rodi;iick discovered 
this fact very suddenly. 

Darmg the tan miiiiitM <a eo that 
Richenda had spent in atudyiriEr the pic- 
tures he had been occnpiod in Kludying 
her. He could not have said how he began 
to do 8o or why, bnt bis pomtion, a little 
behind her.^, had given htm an excellent 
opportunity of looking, nnohserved, at his 
companion. And after his cursory inspeo- 
tion of the first lew pietiueB he had fixed 
his eyes on Richenda. He had never 
removed them again until a movement of 
hers made him fancy that she was about to 
tnni to speek to hhD. Then he hurriedly 
looked away from her, to become aware of 
■what he angrily called '* the insolent idiots " 
who were interested in her also. He could 
not have wid why he was angry with the 
men and women in question, nor did he 
trouble his head to think : he simply moved 
a little nearer to Kichenda} prepared to 
speak to her. He meant, he said to himaelf, 
to show the world in general that he 
" would not have her stared at ! " 

Bat his intention was frustrated by 
Rieh«Dda herself. She turned her pretty 
face to him smilingly. 

" Look ! " she sa^d, " is that the sort of 
picture one ought to likel I think it's 
lovely." 

The pietue in qnesHon was an evening 

landscape, the colouring was very orthodox, 
and the sentiment of the whole thing was 
very simple and peaceful. 

** I dcffl't know uiything about * onght,' " 
he said, " but that's ju4 what I like I 
We seem to like ezacUy the aame eoct of 
thing r 

Richenda looked at him ; there was a 

little pleased smile of acquiescenoo OH her 
face, a little light in her ©yes. 

" So we do I ' she exclaimed. Then she 
applied hesBelf to the atndy of her eatar 
logue again rather diligently ; a pink flush 
mounted to the roots of her hair, and they 
hnished the rest of that room in silence. 

On entering the next room Sir Roderick 
stordily refused to make a deliberate round. 

" "We've done our duty by the othora," he 
said. "They are all the same; let us go 
for tiie big picture.** 

Biebenda assented and they made their 
way through the crowd to the "big picture.** 
It was simple enough; if it had not beoi 
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the work of a new and unconveritional 
painter it might have been called common- 
place. It was the old, old story in its 
most ordinary form : a eoy, relnotant giri 
had just made up her mind to accept the 
eager young man who was looking so 
anxiously into her iace. The figures were 
in startlingly striking dress, bat the faces 
were clever. 

Sir K')d prick and Richenda stood and 
looked at it in silence. 

*' Awfully niee for him,'* Sur Roderick 
said at last. 

As he spoke he looked down at Richenda, 
and sometiiing in his tone gave his words 
a meaning for her. They seemed to thrill 
her curioiisly, and she felt herself grow 
first cold and then hot all ovet. It was 
ridiculous, she told herself. 

'* Will yon come and ait downl** aba said 
to Sir Roderick. **I believe Tm ittiier 
tired." 

"I'm most awfully sorry," he said 
anxioosly. ** Gome and find a e<Hgiiforlalito 
seat. I've walked yon about too macb, 
that's what it is " 

He established her most carefully on an 
ottoman nearly opposite tiie picture, and 
sat down beside her. A little silence en- 
sued. Eichenda was still looking at the 
picture opposite to her. Suddenly she gave 
a little exclamation. 

<*Ohl" she said; "do you see that 
picture up there, on the right-hand side 
of the big one ? It's just like a bit of the 
road at home." 

"At hornet" repeated Sir Roderick 
gently, his eyes following her? to a little 
sketch of country road in the winter moon- 
light. 

" Tsa, at my home," she repeated eagerly. 

"I mean, it was my hom?^." 

A keen light dawned in Sir Roderick's 
eyes ; the light of interest. 

'* Where was it ! " he asked. 

"Home? Oh, it was in Hnmpshire. 
Farnbridge is where we used to live when 
father was alive." 

Riehenda'a beantif nl eyes wete aoft with 
thought. She was evidently far away from 
the New Grallery and from tho man by her 
aide. He looked at her curio u^y. 

<'ToQr father ia dead, then?" be said 
sympathetically. "And yon am qatte 
alone 1 " 

" Yes," Richenda answered simply. ** I 
mean, father died two years ago neoriy. 
But I'm not alone. r?e got the bo^s, yon 

know." 

"Are the boys your brothers 1" 
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Sir Roderirk's voice wa«^ as much in- 
terested as were his eyes. He was watching 
Richenda's face intently. It was changing 
go npidly ; it had altered in the last few 
mirutes from its ordinary self-possession to 
an eager girltglinesa he had not Men in it 
before. 

'*0h, yes t Tkey^ie my brothen t" she 
said. "Jack — lie's the eMo.:<t, jotj know — 
wants to be a doctor so dreadlully. I do 
hope we shall be able to manage it some- 
how for him 1 And the twinsy Bobby and 
Jim, you know, they're at school, too ; but 
they're only quite young still, so I don't 
know what they want to be; they don't 
know Ibemaelm But whatmr fbey are, 
any of thern^ Fm going to live with them 
all some day and keep house for them. Oh, 
it will be so lovely I And 1 shall be so 
eeonomicaly and manage their mAy ao 
nicely. And Fm going to save my own 
to help buy some furniture ! " 

"Great ' Scott 1" Sir Roderick spoke 
under his breath. Richenda's castle in the 
air seemed to the young man so patbetle in 
its modesty. "To think that such a girl 
as she is," he said to himself, " should have 
nothing to look forward to but keeping 
house for thtee uninteresting brothers, and 
one of them a atruggling doctor I Heavens, 
what a life I •* 

A sudden longing shot across Sir 
Boderiek'a heait; a wild notice it waa» 
and quite insane, he told himself after- 
wards. He was seized with a great desire 
to keep in his own life the girl whose 
sweetaeH and atmplieitj had attfacted him 
in this past hour nosa than any other 
qualities in any other woman had attracted 
him before ; to have hei speak of him and 
think of laim aa aha apoke of theae Ihxee 
brothars of hers. 

" I do believe," lie said to himself dowly, 
*' that I could make her happy." 

While he was flunking all this, Biehenda 
had pulled out her watch. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, with a little start 
of dismay. "Oh, it's a quarter to pix 1 I 
was to be in by six, and I forgot ail about 
the time ! What shall I dot What will 
Mwf. Fitzc:crald ?ny 1 " 

The last word^ ecnt a figurative dash of 
cold water on to bir iioderick's thoughts 
and miagivinga. With a great start be 
remembered that the girl to whom he had 
heen talking all the afternoon j the girl 
he h&d found so attractive; was, after 
all, only in Ihe podtion of a paid aerrant 
The realisation was a shodc to him, and 
for a moment it swept away evaty .other 



idea, and he could think of nothing else. 
The next moment a strong rush of reaction 
took poaaeadon of bia haait and bnb. 
What did SQoh things as that matter, when 
a girl was so nice, and so sweet, and a 
lady, he said to himselt It was all 
arbitrary nonsense. 

But this reactionary impulse subsided as 
quickly as it had arisen. Sir Roderick's 
life and poaitiou had surrounded him with 
a fence of conventionalities far too strong 
to be trodden down ao rapidly. It was a 
pify, he thought, a dreadful pity, but 
after all it was so, and it must be all nr^ht. 
He had been very silly about her, and it 
was just aa well he had tacoUeeted himaelf 
in time. That was alL 

But the satisfying reasonableness of this 
last reflection did not seem to oonvey 
Haelf to him foccibly enough to give him 
any giaat amoant of self^poiaession. His 
fflanner and bis voice were both verv 
embacraeeed as he turned to Richenda, and 
aaid eonfaaedly: 

" Oh, is it ? I'm awfully sorry you 
must go ! Had you better have a cab, or 
will you catch an omnibus all right t ** 

Richenda could scarcely believe her ears. 
His hesitatlDg^ meartain air and roiee wna 
al'og- ther irreooncileable with those of the 
man who had spent the afternoon with 
her, and made it so pleasant to her hitherto. 
She looked at him for one moment in bknk 
surprise. Then, all at once, she understood. 

She rose quiokly and gathered np her 
belongings. 

"ril eome and aee yon into your 
omnibus," he said half deprecatingly. 

" No, thank you,'' she said coldly. *' I 
can manage perfectly welL Good-bye." 

She made him the ooldeat^ atiimit little - 
bow, and pointedly did not see that he was 
prepared to shake hands. Then she turned 
away, hurried out into Regent Street, and 
caught her omnibus. Bat as she sat in the 
top comer of it^ her fiuse turned steadily 
towards the hor?p?, one or two burning 
tears fell down her hot cheeka on to her 
grey glove. 

CHAPISB VIII. 

" Vbbokica ! Veroniea I What in the 
world are you doing)* 

It was lata in the afternoon on the day 
after Richenda'a "afternoon out." The 
three children were in their mother's 
boudoir, as she especially liked to call it — 
a email Mom opeuhig out of the bask 
drawing-room. Thine waa nothing more 
astiatie or laas ineongraona about it than 
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aboitt the diawing^toom itself; indeed, I 

except for a large carved overmantel with 
a mirror on it, very little attempt at decora- 
tion of any sort was visible. But no mouey 
had been spared, eyidently, in nuking it 
all ila possessor wished it to be with respect 
to comfort. The chairs, sofas, cushions, 
lights, were all of the most expensively 
luzmloQS kind. It had double irhidows to 
shut out, if necessary, the noise of the 
strppf, and electric bells fipeaking tuhe^t 
made contact with the rest of the houee 
the work of • momant only. 

It was in her boudoir that Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald received her most intimate friends 
to tea. It was in her boadoii that her 
moat privileged men friends were allowed 
to smoke and play cards, when the faney 
seized their hostess that they !i uld do 
so. And it was in her boudoir that ^Irs. 
Fitzgerald ensconced herself on days when 
she did not can to go out ; and here, when 
she was "not at home," she pursued, in the 
easiest chair in the room, the study of 
modern French — in novels. 

It was by no means nnnanal for the 
children to be with her here. ^frs. Fitz- 
gerald was not quite the con-, ent ional society 
mother who never sees her children from 
one month's end to another. She was, in 
an injudicious and erratic fashion, very fond 
indeed of the three pretty lit'l'? tilings who 
called her mother. She was proud of their 
pretty faoaa, and felt them to be adiatine^ 
interesting pofseesion, when they did not 
annoy her. Therefore, though she never 
let their claims upon her interfere in the 
least with any engagement she found more 
amusing, she took pleasure in having them 
with her once a day, when she was at home 
and felt inclined to do so. 

For more than ten days, however, she 
had seen. very little of them; a rush of 
engagements had kept her in a whirl which 
left her no time or thought for the children. 
To-day, though the mdi was not by any 
means r, a brief lull had come ; Mrs. 
FitzgeraLl f >un(i herself at home with no 
prospect of caiiers, and two hours to spare 
befoie ahe dxesaed for a select little theatre 
dinner at a restaurant, to which she was 
going, and she had had the children brought 
down to her in the boudoir for an hour. 
After half an hour's intercourse with them, 
however, Brian's good temper, never his 
strongest point, began to flag slightly ; his 
mother instantly discovered that he was 
amusing no longer. In this conclusion t^e 
two innocent girls were ineluded also, and 
fbfthwidi their mother swept them dl off 



her lap and out of her chair with an im- 

pulsive command to them to " go and play 
in the balcony." The trio had obediently 
trotted through the open window into the 
little fem-fiUed space outside the window. 
It was a small square balcony, roofed and 
protected with glass; the children were 
perfectly safe there, and Mrs. Fitzgerald 
had settled herself down in the comer of a 
sofa in I La ! t ken up " The World " with 
a sigh of relief. For ten minutes -Vr- had 
enjoyed unbroken peace and contentment. 
But her peace had been broken in upon by 
loud and aggrieved tones ; she had looked 
up angrily, to see Veronica sitting im- 
moveable on the threshold of the window, 
while Brian, from behind, apparently vainly 
reasoned and expostulated witii her on the 
desire he felt for her removal from that 
place and position. 

" Veronica 1" repeated Mrs. Fitzgerald 
angrily, as no answer came to her first 
question, "can't you be quiet! I simply 
can't and won't have you here if you are 
such plagues 1 Why on earth can't you 
and Brian agree t You're the eldest 1 " 
" We're not unagreeing, mother ! '* 
This answer to Mrs. Fitz^^-L-rald's some 
what illogical reasoning came in. the most 
excited tones of hw little high voice from 
Veronica. 

" We're not unagreeing one bit ! It's 
only a play game. I'm being nurse and 
Brian's being Mr. Kcnnawuy. That's all 1 " 

"The World" dropped from Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald's hanfls, and she raised herself into 
a more upright position in her corner. 

'* What do yon mean, child T* she said 
with a good deal ol irritation in her voice. 
The children's games always irritated her 
more than they amused her ; she couldn't 
trouble to undentand them, she said; and 
the fact that t^ej should have coupled 
together in this particular game Richenda 
Leicester and Mr. Kennaway considerably 
increased the irritation. "What idiots 
chihlrm vt^ 1 " she said to hersell " What 
noDsense you talk ! " she continued sharply 
to Veronica. " Why can't you play a 
reasonable game f Youis strikes me as very 
silly indeed ! " 

Veronica had risen, and she and Brian 
were facing their mother through the 
window. They were just a trifle startled 
at the sharpness of thdr mothei's tone. 

"It's a true game, mother — a qnite real 
game i They did just like it one day ; 
they truly did," Veronica said. 

**mo did just like whatt What aze 
jov talkmgoft^ 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald wlieelod herself round on 
the sofa and looked at the little trio of faces 
in the window. 

** NaxMj and Mr. Kennaway. He epoked 
over 80 touch. He tried to make her to walk 
about, I b'lieve ; bat she never spoked to 
him, not once. She wouldn't I" 

But w!i»t — wheie have yott— irhere iad 
you see Mr. Kennaway, Yennifiat I can't 
imagine what you mean." 

" It was a long ago day," said Brian. " A 
very long ago day ! It waa veiy hot^ and it 
waa in Sooth Kensington Museum. And 
he corned and talked to us and to nuraey, 
and nursey wouldn't talk to him at all. It 
waa very fanny. So we waa playing at it." 

There waa a pause after Brian's little 
explan-ition, Tt had been delivered rathor 
breathle^ly and both he and Veronica looked 
alarmed. They thooffbt f fom their mothec^ 
tone that they had been doing something 
wrong. And they^ small as they were, had 
heavy experience of their mother's scolding.^. 
But there was an expression, at the same 
time, of blank wonder in botii their round 
childish eyes. 

" Are yon angry with us for playing a 
true real game, mother)" asked Verouica 
at length. She had to wait aome little 
time for her answer, and when it came it 
waa ebarply spoken. 



" No ; I'm not angry. You're silly ; 
very silly children, though. Come out of 
the window, Brian, and ring for Kate to 
come and fetch yon. Fm going now." 

Mra. Fitz„'.>raM swept out of the room ; 
leaving the children a g:rK)d deal awed and. 
startled. She went straight up to her own 
dfeanng-room, and b^an, meehanically, to 
inspect the preparations her maid had made 
for dressing her. Then she glanced at the 
little clock on the mantelpiece, saw that 
she had atill a quarter of an hour to spare, 
and settled herself on her dressing-room 
sofa as comfortably as she had settled her- 
self in her boudoir. But her face was by 
no meana ao placid aa it had hoMi a qnarter 
of an hoar before. All its slight pietonaion 
to beauty was annihilated in a very onbe- 
coming frown, and her small eyes shone 
more and more angrily. She cast en- 
quiring glances at h«r own reflection, as 
shown in a long mirror at the foot of the 
sofa; and her much disquieted face smoothed 
a little. Then it clouded again, more 
darkly than before^ nor did it change again 
until, the quarter of an hour being ended, 
Mrs. Fitzgt^raM rose from her sofay and 
rang her beii deleriuinedly. 

** I don't ehooae it I " ahe aaid, aa the did 
BO. ** I won't have it go on. I shall apaak 
to her, to-morrow, very sefecely." «. 
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PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 

Bt ilAKY AVGXLA DICKENS. 

OBAPTER XZXT. 

It was past ten o'clock in the morning, 
but in North Branston's sitting • room 
breakfut smngemaAt* irara waiting un- 
toudied on the toUa 

The room was not nnoccupied, neverthe- 
leBB. Facing slowly up and down, with 
his head bent and. his luaidf dasped behind 
his back, was Archdeacon French. Now 
and then he stopped, listening as though 
for some sound from the adjoining room ; 
only to lesnme his walk again with a heavy, 
vneonscious sigh. 

Archdeacon French had carried out the 
intention half expressed to the young 
doctor as they tnmed away together from 
Nottil'a door on the previous day. He 
had returned later in the evening ; and he 
had seen North. He bad listened to a few 
brief sentencesi before which all human 
sympathy, evaii oompaselon itself, seemed 
to shrivel into an immeasurable inadequacy. 
He had found himself in the presence of 
that which reduced to nothingness all 
human 'aid ; and betort that presence, at 
North Branston'a own tequest for editade, 
he had retreated. 

The door which led into the adjoining 
toom opened at laat, and as the sound Idl 
on his ear, Aichdeacon French turned 
towards it with a start. No man of 
delicate perceptions can face the final 
moment) which brings him into contact 
with that which the elder man had now 
to meet, without an awestruck thrill. 

It is not the difference created in the 



outward personality of a man by the 
devastating power of a great catastrophe 
that atcikes ns first ; it is the aamenese that 
confounds us. We know that that which 
was, is crushed for ever ; that that which is 
to be, is struggling to life in throes only 
to he gueisaa at Bol the veil of the 
flesh rematttt intael. Oat i^yiical eyes see 
only tho man whom we saw yesterday; a 
little paler, a little more haggird, but 
essentially Ihe same. 

The two men met in silence^ bat it was 
Archdeacon French alone who was visibly 
moved. North Branston was absolutely 
composed. ^ 

"Have yoa been waiting long I" ha 
said. 

His voice was low and tonelesi^ but 
there was no strain aboat it. 
Axchdeaoon French sMk his head. 

His eyes were anxiously scanning the 
other's face, and the grip in which he 
still held North's hand seemed to represent 
his hold on his own self-controL 

"Have you elepti " he paid. 

North made a slight, indifferent gesture 
of negation. Archdeacon French drew 
away bis hand and tuned towaida tike 
breakfast-table. 

"You have not breakfasted,* he said. 
** You had belter do it now." 

North heeitated a moment. Then he 
walked np to the tray and poured himself 
out a cup of coffro. He drank it slowly. 
Then he took his watch from his pookot, 
and looked at the time. 

It was the simplest everyday movement, 
and it was performed in the quietest and 
most matter - of - fact manner. But to 
Archdeacon Freneh, as he watcha^ the 
younger man, it came, with its soggestion 
of tlie inexorable sequences of time and 
action, as a sharp spur to the sense that 
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bftd bfougbt him to North's side this 

morning. There was an «xternal aepect 
to this, as to all othor criaea in haman 
affairs ; aiv ^;cten»L aspeil in wMi the 
■totd7-,wi|ipprt-of a friend might he «f 
some avail, as contrasted with that inward 
aspect from which friendship might only 
veil its iaca. The day mu^ bring with it 
tmin of eomequMioes — ^thos« hideoa»ottt^ 
and-dried coneequencee which follow on 
the heels of tragedy, and which most ^be 
met and dealt with one by one. • ^ . 

Avohdeseon PreAeli Rdked at'Nortll hut 
a moment in silence. 

"WhAfe can I do lor jou, North I "he 
Mid. 

ffil tpM wM «loqii«nt of thftt wMdi he 

iwbldd' not put into words, and North 
looked round at him with a faint smile as 
though he heard and understood it from 
very flu oft 

" Theak you/' he said. " Nothing 1 ■* 

"Yon aro poing to — to——-" 
I am going to Wilton Stieet^" assented 
North. 

A moment's lilenoe followed, and just as 

the elder man was forcing himself to break 
it, it was broken from without. There was 
a hasty knock at the door, which was iiung 
open almost on the same instant; and on 
the threshold, crimson in the face and 
short of breath, an extraordinary mixture 
of agitation and pompoosness, stood Dr. 
Yslloison. 

"T\T%' dear boy!" he exclaimed. "My 
dear North, it's — it's true, then! Dear, 
dear 1 Tut, tut 1 What does it mean f I 
ssid tiisfe uiiist be soma miatskat I 
wouldn't belieia my own eyes 1 What does 
it all mean t ** 

The ghastly pause t^at followed was 
remembttad by Ardideaoon Frandi to the 
last day of bis life. North Branston had 
made no attempt to receive Dr. Vallotson ; 
neither by word nor sign had he evinced an>^ 
surprise at his appearance., He stood gazing 
at bis vtaitor in absoluto sflwce — gazing at 
him as though the actual sense of his words 
were something bpside the mark ; gazing at 
him across a gulf wiiicli tieeuied to aiinui 
atrexything bnt a profound pity. 

Litermmable as the silence beemed, it was 
as a roat'er of fact hardly a moment bpfore 
Archdeacon Fienoh, braced by the ueue&sity 
for action, stepped forward. 

" How do you do. Dr. Vallotson 1 " he 
said, with grave kindliness, going throu^li 
the formal greeting and obltgmg the little 
dot^r to shaKa hands with him as a means 
of- stillittg hit exoitemabt. " I sm afraid 



we must ask you first to teU us what it IS 
that you have heanl ! " 

** Heard ! " echoed Dr. Vallotson, turning 
to bun eagerly. " My dear sir, I asw it in 
tba paper yastorday evening f Bnoh a a^oek 
it gave me as I may safely say I never ex- 
perienced in all ray life before. I couldn't 
credit it I Such a — -such an outrageous 
statement 1 And>verybody in Ahieheilar 
seemed to have seen the paragraph I "Why 
was T not written to, may I aaki Why 
was I not tpl^aphed for.1 " 

^Ifay I tcooble you to toll vs whst tha 
paragraph said ? " asked Archdeacon French. 

He had glanced quickly at North at the 
first mention of the evening paper, the 
anxiety deepening on his boa. A news- 
paper report of the Intairaption of the 
marriage service wds a oontingenoy which 
had not occurred to him. Bat North had 
heard the words entirely unmoved j the 
expression of his eyes as they rested on Dr. 
Vallotson remained unaltered. 

The pinkness of Dr. Vallotson's com- 
plexion heightened^ and his utterance grew 
almost incohetant in its excitement. 

" It was headed ' Exciting Scene at a 
Fashionable "Wpddinf> !"' he said. "At a 
fashionable wedding, my dear sir 1 It 
stated that the nianisga eecamony bad been . 
stopped at the last moment by a lady who 
was understood to be the sister of the 
bridegroom, and it gave the names. There 
was exaggeration in it, of eon we of conrsal 
I am taking that for granted. But what 
has really happened I That is what I want 
to know ! What has really happened 1 " 

TbeiB wsB an aogry BeIf<-«aaertlon abont 
tlie elderly, high-pitched voice which was 
Ijlended with dread ; and, a3 Dr. Vallotson's 
tones trembled into silence, North Branston 
moved for the first time. He looked aeroaa 
uncertainly, and with a mute quesbiouing in 
his face, at Archdeacon French Archdeacon 
French responded in his own way. 

"Go and keep your appointment, North,'* 
he said. " I will explain to Dr. VsUotaon." 

For a moment Xorth Bianston paoaed. 
Then he bent his head. 

" Thank you 1," he said. 

And without another word he w«at out 
of the room ; he went down the stairs and 
out of the housfik oomposed and quiet 
still. 

Ifiein k a ataia of ' feeling, when the 
whole life is crushed, in which the anguish 
of the process is melted in a dull sense of 
the power by which it is brought i^hout. 

In the shattering pf the very f oandatlona 
of NToffth Sranaton'a wodd even the zocki^ 
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on. which so much that was beat in i«im 
had with •hipwraek, hwl mnk be- 
neath him. His lifo was crushed to atoms. 
He was a man without a hope ; without 
even a name. But in the upheaval by 
which fh^- had been hroaght about the 
lhadow of his life, at which he had girdled, 
af^in?t which he had fought, had rieen 
above the sphere ol hnman agency or 
htmum atrife ; bad ehaoged into a pntenoe» 
awful cuid ineomprehensible. Stunned as 
he was, all that was ntrongest and beat in 
North Branstou had risen iosiinetively 
to meet the force that wai about bim, in 
the silence of blind acquiaaoanee. 

About the house in Wilton S^et, gaily 
decorated wilh fresh flowers for the wedding 
day, there hung a pitifully incongruous air 
of fntivity, Imt North did not notice it. 
The door was opGnod to him directly he 
rang; the servant who hal admitted him 
hesitated for a moment, and then with a 
low-toned and nther frightened **Thi8 way, 
nt, please," she led the way to tlie little 
room which Lady Kan^lake had been in the 
habit of using as a moruiug-room. 

Tb« room was empty, and tbe woman 
closed the door upon Ntntb and disappeared. 
North crossed the room mechanically, but 
he did not ait down. The next instant the 
door was opened with a rapid, nenrooa touch ; 
and Lady Karalake appeared. She was 
crossing the rmm with swift, impulsive 
movements to where North Branston stood, 
when he slowly lifted hia bead and turned 

' towarda bar. And aa bar eyaa fall on hia 

, face she stopped short. 

On a physique such as Lady Karalake's, 
eighteen hours such as those through which 
she bad' just (mssed, leaye ttaces patent to 

' all the world, She had come into the room 
pale, wilh nervous lines of suspense and 
dread quivering round her mouth, hec eyea 
nnnatorally la^ and' brigbt» and with the 
dark hollows of Bleeplessness encircling 
them. But aa she saw North Hranstnu'g 
face, all those tokens of pain and agitation 

\ faded into inaignifieanea before the ghastly 
dread that woke sk>wly in her eyea, and 
Beamed to creep over avaiy feature. 

« North I North l'» 
. The two worda came from her tbe maraat 
whisper, a cry wrung from the overatrung 
tierves, stretched now to a pitch of unen- 
durable tension. North beard it^ for his 
lips twitched slightly, but he did not speak ; 
he only looked at her, The next moment 
she had come up to him with a wil J, r iphinf:^ 

i movement^ and her lingers had closed upon 
bis arm. 



"North!" she said, '* North 1 teU me 
whatitiaf 

On the instant, as her touch fell on his 
arm, a sharp shiver shook North Brauatoa. 
It passed, and he stood motionleaa. 

"Ttk9 away your hand," he aaid. Hia 
voice was thick, and hkk utterance not quite 
distinct. " Don't tnuch me I Ther<» if an 
awful atmosphere about ua both which holds 
tui aepante," 

Slowlj, vary slowly, as though mesmerised 
by hia eyep, Lady Karslake drew back her 
hand. It was a slight action enough, but it 
poenwd to put an extraordinary distanoa 
between then, and it waa anaaeeded by a 
moment's pause. The pause was broken by 
Lady Karsiake. 8he spoke slowly, and. in 
a low, vibrating voices 

" Separate t " sheaaid. **Tonan4 It That 
is not yiogsible 1'* 

A gr« y shade was ataaliaig even ovec North 
Branstou's lips. \' 

'*Owt possible and in^oaiible," ha 
answered, ."are empty words. We use 
them as we will ; we give them a signifi- 
cance which we declare to be inalienable 
andetamal. But tbe time eonuawhkh bvings 
them into contact with that which shrivels 
them to nothinp— the po^pibl© and im- 
possible spoken not by us but to us ! " 

' ' By whom t ** ^ha aaid alaadily ; her eyes 
were flashing. 

" By— destiny ! " 

She clasped and unclasped her hands 
with a quick movement "Destiny is an 
abstract phiaaa; aa taita practical bearing 
on life we can aigae at our leisure. It is 
no such shadow that we have before us 
now ! Whatever it may be that baa come 
between us, it comes to us throtaigh ^onr 
gister ! Iler influence has been against us 
from the laiit. She has stood between us, 
poisoning our happinei<a, jarring our love, 
riuee the hour whsn you tdd her of oar 
engapement. By what right 1 That she 
should stand between us at the last moment, 
that she should put us asunder when we 
stood on the Tety verge of union wbieh - 
nothing could destroy, is tbe culmination 
only of the atmosphere which she has 
brought about us — which I have felt and 
struggled agaiuatand recognised against tny 
will as her creation — during thia last horrible 
fortnight. How does aba juatify herself I 
Whai has she to say t " 

She stopped. Gradually, as she spoke, 
her voice bad gathered force and volume, 
thnr.gh pIip had nrt raise l it by a tone. A 
proud demand for satisfaction | a long- 
peut-up rebellion. She faced him with her 
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head raiaed, her eyes flashing with an 
antagonism such u seuaed to poBisBS her 
to the total exolfuioii d any cense either of 
fear or dread. 

For one motaent North Branatou'a ej&A 
rented on her fsee; reeled on ft with a 
lingermK, unconscious ga^ as if for the last 
time. It was significant of his sense of the 
inezorableness ot that law oi which the 
working wae to eraeh them hoth, thet he 
made no attempt to soften by any- tender- 
ness that iiom which he had no power to 
aave her. 

He panaed a momeni only^ and then, 
with every muscle braoed and rigid, he 

spoke in a thin, steady tonn, 

"I have no sister," he said. "The 
woman to whom I have given that name is 
my mother.** 

Heavily conscioug that he mast give her 
time, t}];it to Rtun her was of no avail, that 
he could save her nothing, he stopped, 
watching her flMO. He aaw it whiten to 
the lips as though her heart had given one 
horrified leap; he saw it relax into a 
shocked, bewildered repulsion; he saw it 
diange again ; he aaw everything fade from 
it but the look of requisite pity and tender- 
ness which was for him alone ; he knew 
that her hands were outstretched towards 
him, and he felt rather than heard her words. 
" North 1 Oh, my poor NorUi I " 
Then he spoko ag iin. 
"Wait!" he said. "If any human 
being could take upon himaelf the endless 
sequence of results that follow on a deed, 1 
would stop here. That cannot be. Not 
she alone, not I alone can work out what 
haa waited its developement till now. She 
and I; and you, are linked together by the 
power which crushes us all three. And 
the tie that holds us each to each is the 
tie that holds us to the same man." 

His first words — either by the aolemnity 
of hopelesBness with which they rang, or by 
something in his face of -n-Mch he waa 
unconscious — had arrested her movement 
towards him. Her hands had smnk slowly 
by her side. A ghastly creeping fear had 
ri?en slowly in her eycF, stilling their 
tenderness into a helpless, fascinated stare. 
Her lips moved as though she repeated his 
last words, but no sound was audible^ 
With a blind sense that the watch, even of 
his eyes, was all that he could spare her, 
Korth Branatcn turned away. 

"The man I mean was once your 
hnsband," he ?aid hoarsely. "And I curse 
the day when he was boru, although he 
was my father ! " 



The clock was still ticking. He heard thati 
though there was a roaring in his ears that 

should have drowned the sound of cannon. 
There seemed to be no other <?oi:Tid in the 
room. Then, stilling that roaring on the 
very instant, there reached hit brain the 
slightest possible rustling, as of a woman's 
dress. He turned sharply. The elender 
woman's Hgure which had heard his words 
erect and rigid, standing for an instant 
motionless, as a man does sometimes, 
wounded to death, was swaying heavily 
from side to side. With an inarticulate 
cry he caught her in his arms, and in 
another instant he was kneeling by bar 
siilo as pho lay upon the sofa, Sha was 
conscious still, and he saw it. 

"Eve," he cried thickly, and his voice, 
in the supreme a^ony of its despairing aelf- 
abnegation, was liko an inarticulate prayer 
to that power whirli he fplt but did not 
know, ** Eve, my iove ! We are in the 
handa of Fate." 

She drew away the hand he held, shivering 
away from him as she lay prone, her face 
pressed down upon the cushions. And as 
though in that plight gesture Chera waa 
materialised the division that had faUan for 
ever between them, North Braoston rose to 
his feet, blindly and mechanically, and turned 
away. The agony that unites is endnrable^ 
It is when the power that crashei^ isolatea ; 
it is when tho helple?;? human creature 
finds itself alone with the horror of great 
darkness that has fallen on it, that the 
heights of humanity^a capacity for auffering 
are reached. 

The room was very still ; so still that 
the little tapping sound made by the tassel 
of the blind, as the September breeze moved 
it t" and fro against the window-ledgp, 
struck out with a hard, echoing noif-e. The 
man and woman alone together, and yet so 
infinitoly far apart^ had passed beyond the 
region whence any sound or movement 
penetrated to the world of sense, as they 
had passed beyond the region where time is 
of any aoeoonl How knig the dutch of 
realisation held them, whether the mo- 
ments were many or few, concerned them 
not at all. It held them stiii and helpless, 
and did its work. 

There waa a long, faint sigh — ^the ex- 
prpg?»ion merely of physical senpation — as 
ot a woman who struggles slowly back to 
life after long unconsciousness. It touched 
the silence and died away again. Than 
Lady Karslake stirred. A slight shiver as 
ot bitter cold ran through her from head to 
loot She raised herself and sat up, sup- 
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porting herself with one band upon the 
I ack of the sofa, gazing straight before her 
with dull, miBesnig ejre% at if msinly 
conscious for the moment of physical ex- 
hau.stion. North Branston, standing with 
his h&ck to her, his head bowed forward on 
his trmt as they iMtad on the mantelpiece, 
stirred slightly on the sound of her more- 
ment, but he did not lift hig head. 

" I am not mad 1 I am not mtd I " 

The qiMstioii fomed ittelf on her lips 
slowly, monotonously, almost indiflvMBtlj ; 
and ehe pat quite motionless, all the mo- 
bility of her face dead beneath a kind of 
stupor. As though her Toice, 00 changed, 
had pierced his very hearty North tnned 
Rharply towari^s her. His quiet ijavo vray, 
and he hroke into a hoarse, despairing cry, 

" Eve i Jive i If you could have been 
spared I If yon could have been spared ! " 

For the first time since the blow had 
fallen on him, for the first time since he' 
had found, himself confronted with the 
power which had had hia life in rains, 
there had liaen in him that bitterest ol all 
realisations: the realigation of the impotency 
of regreti the helplessness of love itsell 
He let his head nil forward on his arm 
again with a hopeless, choking groan. 

She had turned her face towards him 
quickly : not moving otherwise, however, 
but letting her eyes rest upon him. She 
did not speak, but she put up holh her 
hands and push^^d the hair back from her 
forehead, piessing down her tingers as 
though to still some pulse that tiirobbed 
and heat too- painfolly. 

The stupor of her face was breaking tip, 
was growing thin; and throuc^h it, fitfully 
revealed, there dawned a great and striking 
diange. It was at thongb, in that dreadful 
pericd of stillnesSi something had come to 
life in her, dormant until now ; something 
by which her whole nature was vivified, 
and endowed with foroea wholly new to 
itw The sensitive, impulsive temperament, 
pushed too far, had touched the limit? 
where the possibilities of rebellion, always 
latent in sneh a natme, aaaert themselves 
an active force. The nsrvoos, capricious' 
instincts of the wilful womsn's heart, too 
roughly seared, had broken all the bonds 
that held them and passed into the realms 
of passion. The lines of her face seemed 
to grow ptroTif:^eT, forped by the fire that 
glowed deeper and deeper in . her eyes. 
1 here was a desperate danng abont the set 
of her lips, and an indesoribable suggestion 
of recklessness now aboat the defiant pose 
of. her head. 



" Why should Tve not spare ourselves ? " 

Her voice was not raised, but in its low, 
distinel tones thcta was an intensity of 
feeling which no ery could have touched. 
She watched him with dilated, feverish 
eyesj and saw him lift his head suddenly, 
not turning to her, hnt looking straight 
before him. Then she spoke agsin. 

" "We stand alono together, yon and I/* 
she said, and something seemed to beat and 
thrill in her voiM^ held down, forced into 
abeyance with a 4)ower of self-control as 
strange in her ag that which it restrained. 
" We are the creatures of the present, not 
of the pastl The past did not give us 
to one another ; the past oanxiot ^rt ns. 
That which binds ns to one anothfr cuts 
us off from all the world besido, from the 
world of the living and — from the world of 
the deed'* 

Her voice, grown hoaree and low, stopped 
abruptly ; and in the breathless silence that 
followed, .^iorth Branston turned slowly and 
looksd at her. His. fsM was seared and 
drawn, aa in the extremity of mortal conflict. 
His eyes were ghastly ; they were the eyes 
of a man in whom ail manhood's instincts 
have risen into writhing, tumnltnotis life; 
have risen to meet in desperate, agonising 
stmpgle that which must dominate them or 
be dominated by them for ever. As she 
met them, the flame burst through its 
wrappings once for all, and Lady Karslake 
sprang to her feet, her head thrown back, 
one arm outstretched in passionate acoen* 
tuation of her speech. 

"By what right 1" she cried, and her 
voice rang out for the first time full and 
vibrating. *' By what right are we con- 
demned 1 How are we altered, you and 1, 
the man and the woman whose hearts aza 
to be broken, that that which we held 
yesterday we must resign to-day 1 By 
what fault oi our own are we judged t By 
what deed of ofor own are we cnidied) 
Why should we take upon ourselves the 
punishment which we have never earned! 
There is no law, there is no power, can 
justify injustice sneh aa that I There is no 
force can IniDg v to submiBsion to what is 
without reason, without right ! We love 
each other 1 Let us hold to that I We 
tore eaeh other, you and I, isolated in- 
dividttsls, free, unfettered man and woman. 
Let us stand fsst on that^ coBia what 
come will ! " 

"It cannot be!" 

He stood quite still, facing her, one hand 
resting heavily on the Tnantelpief'e. All 
personal sensation seemed to have left him ; 
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notbing in his a«ben fa<» ge^nicd to bcdocg 
to fif« at all extitoiH hii eyee, dark*aud qh- 
fathomabla. Tho tiiree words came from 

him heavy, roonotonotis, toij<>hp<} with the 
immiitabilit^ oi the shadow beueaih^ which 
hd itood. 

She heaid him, and the words Memed to 

fall on her as an imrTppctpJ blow might 
huvd done. Sue thrbvr out her handd in- 
stinctively as though to protect b«tMl^ and 

then t^he puu^t-ci. 

" Yuu don't uuderstaud," fiho said. Her 
voice wa«i low and quick, and soniethiug 
s«euied to grate iu hertbfoat. ** Yo\x duu'( 
understand what that means ! It 'meana 
— partiijg ! I^on't you see 1 It mearis thnt 
we shall nevur see each oiber again ! ii is 
all or nothing ! We must ignore everything, 

yf mutt deny and defy everything, or 

Don't you seel Don't you seel Isorth, 
North ! " Her voicp rose into a brokpn ery. 
" Have we so lightly ieurned what lovu may 
mean that w« can throw it^ by like thisl 
"Wo are not children ! Lovohas come to ua 
unsoU)<ht, unaskbd ; the solution givt-n to 
us of the problem of life. We have mis- 
uadeiatoed it, janed it^ aiMttaed it; but we 
will not give it up I We oannotl We 
cannot ! " 

Diawn instinctively by the agony of her 
appeal, he had conie ehwer to her ; he behl 

her hands iu his, held them close against 
his heart as "though he would have given 
her with its very life-beaks, that skength 
whieh bia ielf-eaoqiieat had biovght to 
him. 

*• We vrtn^t ! " he said hoarsely. " That 
which u ag-iinnt us is not to be stouggled 
with, not to be defied I We moat eabmit t" 

" Submit ! " She had tom hereelf out of 
his hands, end s-he flung the word back at 
him, throbbing and burning ^ith the wild 
paadon ol acom tiiat bbied in h« eyee end 
kliit up every quivering liueof hui face into 
a msgniticbUt ma^k tbrongh \vhioh despair 
could itiot and would not break. " Submit 1 
You may aubniit, I never will I It is 
youi love that fails 1 Remember that ! 
Your love] I said that we had learned 
what lovo might mean — tliat was not true 1 
You have noi learned I YooH never leera I 
What has it been from fiiet to hwtl A 
travesty, a shadow, a broken reed I When 
has it stood between me and mynelf ? 
^'ever ! When has it ateod between you 
and joxa cares t Never! What wonder 
that it ctinnot stand now between ties and 
the shiidow that divides us — the shadow 
you call debtiny. Destiny t If you had 
ever known what love'ueantk yon would 



kuow lhat there is no destiny higher than 
love, thaft kve ie ttie one power by whioh 

we stand or fall ! " 

Before the quivering, unrpflfioning words 
had died away, touched into a sudden agony 
of perception wbieh he had never known 
before, !Ncith Branston's voice took np the 
word as he faced her with his faee eon- 
vuised and working like her own. 

"Itiarheeried. « It is I And saying 
that aeya alL It ia mj love that stands 
between us and oiirPflvpf. It is my love 
that stranglee in me all that would take from 
you the aaerifioe yon offer. It is my love 
that holda me fast to all th^t we may hope 
for now— submiasion. It^ ia my love that 
savett us both ! ** 

The air was thick and dark about him, 
but he saw her hands fioog ont towards him, 
wliether in repncJiation Oi entreaty ht; did 
not know. He caught them in his own 
and drew her to hiui, kissing her only once 
aa he might have Uaeed her deed. He felt 
her figure relax and lose its tension as he 
held her, and then he laid her gently 
down. 

A moment later, and from the darkneaa of 

the room he had paissed into the blacker 
darkneaa of the world without. 



BIJAFUK 

TwjCLVB miles of crumbling grass-grown 
rofaia extend 4>v«r the haiten tableJanda 

which border Portuguese territory iu 
Western India, and the hoary domes and 
minarets, as they rise from the sea-iike 
plain, appeer at though painted in 'a 
viaioaaiy nntage on the blue canopy of the 
' »ver-arching asy. The forlorn and dcsierted 
city enhances the melancholy aspect of the 
snaoonding scenery, bat the decaying 
splendour of the ruined capital indicates 
the former importance which belonged to 
the independent Mohammedan kingdom of 
Bijapur, founded in A.D. 1501 bya btotherof 
Mahomed, the conqueror of Conatantinople. 
Tho rapid growth < f tho mushroom metro- 
polis was succeeded by a still more rapid 
decay, for in a.d. 1686, Aurungzebe, the 
Great Mogul, besieged fiijapar and put an 
end tj the brief existence of the new 
monarchy, the work of destruction being 
completed by the Mahratta invaders who 
devastated the city with fire and sword. 
The sparse herbatro and stunted tliorn- 
buohes which spring from the unfruitful 
soil of the Deccau fail even to colour the 
monotonous grey of the dreaij Imdioapii^ 
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and the desolate picture in its mournful 
frame strikes with ohiliing effect on eye 
find mind. Within a few paees of the 
primitive eMum itiaidr the Bol Gooroas, a 
m<M«- grown mosqne, BTirnrntinted by a 
gigantic dome, and now fitted up as a 
jyik Bungalow, where a torhaned Moham* 
medan presides over the comforts of the 
few traveHera who turn aside from the 
beaten track to visit lonely Bijapiir. With 
an int^presuble ahiver at the thought of 
occnpyiiig this ghostly shrine, we leave bag 
and ba(;g8ge in the echoin^^ cl iaters. and 
obtaining a dilapidated tonga with a still 
more dilapidated steed, set forth on a 
journey of ezploiatioB. The inhabitants of 
the city seem apathetic and poverty-stricken, 
and thoiicrh a few turbaned eheika, more or 
lam fanatical, hang about grey tomb and 
inined mosqne, the acanty populatiiini of 
bullock-drivers, peasants, and idlert*, scarcely 
look up from the broken walla whore they 
lounge in utter indifference to the coming 
and going ol '^e "Sahib Ink." We drive 
through the deseited streets amid a scene 
of gPTipral overthrow and ruin, to the great 
mosquo of Ibrahim Koza, surrounded by a 
green garden and enclosed within lofty walls 
pierced by richly carved gateways. In the 
midst of the verdant lawns rises a nohli^ 
stylobate of grey stone which supports the 
three wing^^ of the building, separated from 
each other bj an opehi ipaee ocotaining a 
broken f imtain. The beauty of the mosque 
consists m a series of graceful dome^ of 
aerial lightness and perfect proportion, 
wfaila the manwlenni, whi^ lervea aa the 
raison d'etre of this poette sanetuary, 
combines coloppal size and boldness of 
outline with extreme delicacy of superficial 
deeoia^on. 

A fortified outpost, known as BuTg>i- 
Sharzah, the "Lion Bastion," and crowned 
by the famous gun, Maliki Maiden, " Lord 
of the Plain," ^e largest pieee of ordnance 
in the world, commands a boundlew 
prospect of the ble«k ar.d stony steppes. 
A keen wind waves the withered bents of 
the gnssy hillock, and stirs the green 
tendrils of the tangled eteepem which strive 
to veil thp yawning mouth nf the rusty 
cannon, large eriouL'h to c^tnlam the body 
of a giant. A soUtary goat browses on the 
aeanty pasture, and two bioirn ^ildren 
gftze at US with wondering eyes as they 
seat themselves on the machicolated walls 
which formerly defended the richest city of 
the Western Deooan. Huge hloflkb of 
stone and concrete strew the ground, relics 
of the ftoal siege^ whioh raded in the 



complete subjugation of the capital, whi -h 
was afterwards left^ like Babylon of olil, to 
die owls and to the bats^ with all her plea- 
sant palaces ptllAi^ed and destroyed. 

Descending from the breezy height we 
drive to the Jama Musjid, the M««lpm 
eathedral eommenced in a.DL 1567 by 
Ali Adel Shah, but never oomiileted, thoagh 
continued by his successors on thp pime 
plan in the rare intervals of peace which 
befell the turbulent kingdom during the 
snoeeeding century. Even in its unfinished 
state, this majestic temple takes a pro- 
minent position amidst the Indian nmsque* 
of Islam. The beautiful Mehteri Mahal, 
or *'Gate of the Sweeper," rioh in trs^ 
ditional associations, and encrusted with 
delicate carving in transitional Indo- 
8aracenic style, makes a striking picture 
with the gloom of the wreathing aiehias 
brightened by a group of giria in onnge 
and scarlet sdris. 

The mosque of " Asar-i-Sherif," "The 
lUoitrioQS Belie,'' was hnilt to eontain a 
hair plucked irom the beard of the Prophet, 
and the diaproportionatf? siz" of thf^ casket 
to the treasure enclosed, suggests the pro- 
verbial hunt for a needle in a haystack as 
a comparatively trifling task. 

A enperb verandah supported on richly 
carved wooden pillars sixty feet in height, 
forms the principal feature of this enormous 
edifies^ adorned by Pendan prayer>eaipets 
of exquisite design and glowing colours. 
The low chant of a dervush echoes mourn- 
fully through the stiiiueas of the shadowy 
dome, and the leathern wings of a bat 
flap heavily from the arch of the marble 
Mihrab which faces Mecca, hut the haunted 
silence of the mighty mosque seems em- 
phasised rather than hmken by the weird 
sounds which abeal tiitough the gloom. 
Legend and eong irnmortadiae the palmy 
days of Bijapur, and surround her rained 
moeqnei and entmhlhig walla witii an un- 
fading wreath of memories. The heroie 
deeds of the Princess Chand, once Queen 
Dowager and Regent oi the kingdom, are 
commemorated in the ballads of her native 
province, where her story stiU lingers on 
the lips of the gentle Ilaidu mother as 
she rocks the cradle or holds the distalf 
in the dusky lanes and narrow alleys of 
the mouldering anA melam^ly eity. The 
courage and genius of this Royal heroine 
won the enthusiastic admiration of Akbar, 
the ^reat Mogul, when his far-reaching 
ambition dainiad possession of the I>ecesn» 
and demanded the subjugation of the in* 
dependent sonthem kingdoms aa tribntariea 
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of tbt nigh^ northern empire. Bijapur 
WM «k the smnmit of prosperity when 

the regency of the Princess Cband expired, 
and the reins of government fell into the 
hands of the youthful monarch who then 
teeenM the thtaoe, The Mogul foieos 
pressed oontinnally formtrd towards the 
frontiers of the Deccan, and on the 

King of Ahmednuf^r to submit to the 
imperial invider. Die dantnd wae refused, 
but the unfoitnoato loveriign was conquered 
and conTeyed as a prisoner to the C-^iirt 
of Delhi, where he died in captivity. Uis 
eon end tnoeeaeor hed fallen in hettle, but 
the Prime Miaisfeer of the 4 e c ea ae d monarch 
pxepared to oppo??R tVie clm'Tns of Akbar*8 
son, who was marching to take posisession 
of the vacant crown on behalf of a child 
of the Roynl family. 

Having fully prepared the city for a 
heavy wege, the command of it was civen 
to the Princess Cband by the nnanimous 
Toloe of Viniste? and people. Bieinf to 
the emergency wHh the prompt decision 
of a clear and powerful intellect, the heroic 
woman by means of letters and ambassadors 
BO effectually ronaed the intenet and 
co-operation of the nes^honxing Frincps, 
that a confederacy was formed on h»^T 
behalf and every preparation made for 
sending an army of relief; but the 
active Mogula ' pressed forward the aiege 
with unsparing pnPTfxy, drcarlin^^ thp power- 
ful combination formed against them, and 
desirous of obtaining a victory before the 
proposed lei^ne was snccessf ully established. 
Thn brave PrincPF3, cl;iil in glitterinq 
armour, flow from post to post, inspiring 
her fc iiowers with her own courage and 
deTd^on, ead winning the loyalty of every 
heart. She superintended the repairing of 
bleaches and the strengthening of fortu, 
cheered the despondent, controlled the rash, 
and welded together s thoosand varying 
influences by the magnetism of her penmi- 
ality and the flame of her enthusiasm. 
Finding that the enemy was laying mines 
for the dectmetion of the city, she counter- 
mined, but an unexpected explosion 
occurred before the completion of the task, 
and about eighty feet of wall were thrown 
into the air, to the dlsnwy of the dis> 
heartened ganiaon. The city would have 
immediately surrendered hut for the noble 
example of the Princess Chand, -who, 
throwing her veil over her face and calling 
upon the 4roope to follow her, leaped with 
drawn sword upon the yawning breach. 
Ordering the cannon to be dra<?£?ed up 
after her, she directed the hre upon the 



besieging army, and when ammunition 
failed, emptied her traaMiry of copper, 

silver, gold, and jewels, to feed the guns. 
The preciotiR stores so lavishly sucnficed 
flashed through the smoke of battle, hurled 
with unremitting fniy and deadly aim, 
until by nightfall the menacing ehaam 
was filled hv the dead who lay covered 
with the gems and precious metnls heaped 
upon them. The Moguls, appalled by the 
persistency and bravery of the fierce 
defenders, at lencrth -withdrew their troops, 
and made a conditional peace with the 
patriots of the south, yielding an unwilling 
homage to the chivalrous Princes*, who wae 
afterwards reganiffl with the revevential 
awe which the Oriental pays to a divine 
incarnation. 

The ballad poetry of the Deeean cele- 
brates the.«e deeds of almost Homeric fame, 
and also be«ra witness to the tender and 
loving heart of the southern Queen, by whom 
the meanest of her sabjeets was regarded 
88 a sacred charge committed by Allah to 
her guardian care. The story of her career 
reaches a climax in the gallant defence 
which -was brought to aneh a trinmphaat 
conclusion, and we search the pagaa of 
history in vain for records of her later years. 
" Happy is the nation which has no history," 
happier far the womaa to wh»m the same 
proverb can be applied, and, from the lack 
of information rp~ppcting the future lot 
of the brave Prmce.<«8 Chand, it is gene- 
rally assumed that when the necess>ity for 
public aetioii was over, she relinquished the 
command of an army and the cares of official 
life, for the more congenial pursuits common 
to her sex. The re^jpect which she won in 
an age when the strict sedosion of ** pur* 
dah " was enforced upon the majority of 
womankind, proves the truth of the maxim 
enunciated in the great Sanskrit dramas of 
an leulier and parer epoch, that "the 
mantle of virtue is the ataongcst armour of 

a woman.** 

As we stroll through the ruined palaces 
where the departed mooarcha of Bijapur 
reigned through the swiftly-passing yearn 

of the brief dynn-^ty ^vh^ch roqo with un- 
pamlleled spieudour and faded like a 
storm-beaten flower, the tide of time rolls 
back, and imagination pictures the brilliant 
life of the provincial Cf tirt ^vhich once 
filled the?o silent halls with pageantiy and 
pomp. The clustering domes of forsaken 
moaqnes and cmmbling tombs alone remain 
as witcespes of past glory and forgotten 
fame, and the dust of ages lies thicl< upon 
the pages of the old-world chronicle E^tudied 
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by the alien race which wrested the sceptres 
of India from Hirulii anrl ?»roslein hands. 
The sunset splendour Rteals through the 
broken Saracenic arches, and lies m ahaita 
of golden light on ihe marble pavMBMit 
A cIoTid of purple doves flutters home to roost 
ill tho shadowy niches of the great GulGrom- 
baz, or Kose Dome, the mausoleum of the 
Mrath King of Bijapnr, and the eoktaal 
sepnlohre reflects the last pink flttah of the 
radiant afterglow on the silvery sphere 
which is fluted like the crowding petals of 
an opening rose. 

Tinkling goat-bells echo from the darken- 
ing plain where a shepherd drives his flock 
to a distant fold, and the cry of a muezzin 
rings from the airy height of a Blender 
minaret aa lift eaUe the faithful to prayer ; 
but the pummons meets vrith. no visible 
response in this city of ghosts and memories, 
wMm faith itself eeema dead. Crossing the 
spacious eoniti of the luinad AzkiUaj or 
inner fortress, we wend oar «ay through 
the deepening shadows of the mysterious 
twilight to the desecrated mosque which 
"tha flatnosed Frank" now profanes to 
secular uses. The turbaned khansamah 
welcomes us with profound salaaraa, and 
we follow this degenerate &oa of the Prophet 
into the domed aild vaulted interior, divided 
by wooden screeng into bed-chambers and 
kitchen?, with an echoiug dining-hall be- 
neath the central cupola. A night in a 
xnoaqua is an nmteaal eacpananee oven amid 
the varied surroundings of Eastern teavel, 
and it is a i^lief to hear that Her Majesty's 
representative, though only a juvenile sab- 
eoUector, ia expaoted to take up his qoartaiB 
in tha deaeorated sanctuary at a later boor. 
Oar somewhat unfounded apprehensions are 
at once allayed, for under the official wing 
of tiia "Sahib lok" onr aecurity is tm- 
asnilahie ; and, pending the arrival of the 
Government officer, wo wander through 
court and cloisters, now bathed in a silver 
flood of moonlight which transfigures the 
scene with magieal baaaty. On the further 
side of the jrrcat stono quadrangle, a mighty 
tomb surrounded by arched galleries and 
crowned by a shimmering dome, trnta on a 
marble podiment and dwittfa tiie neigh- 
bouring mosque with the gigantic proportions 
of its noble architecture. The sculptured 
doors stand open, and our entrance disturbs 
a colony of birdB'from their rooeting.place 
on cornice and capital, from whence they 
flutter wildly away, wheeling round the 
dusky heights of the dome with leinhed 
eriaa. A goat with two kida trotting by 
her aide miJces a mah for the open gateway 



at the sight of the miaoeattoaied intradaia ; * 

but our desire for new experiences is soon 
Batisfied, and we beat a hasty retrL^at from 
the haunted spot, said to he the resting- 
place of aome fair Mohanunadan Qoaen. 

Many traditions flow from unknown 
fountains into the great channels of history, 
and the general character of the legendary 
lore whidi belongit to Bijapur implies tiiat 
a higher position was taken by the women 
of the province than was usual in an Indian 
State. The seclusion of the Mohammedan 
** piiidali " has ov«r piovad a leas insuperable 
barrier to mental progress than tha iron 
yoke of Hindu caste, and numerous in- 
stances are found in the annals of Oriental 
natioDfl, whare tlia* aiflta intallaetnal 
daughters of Islam have freed themselves 
from the bondage of custom and creed. 
Ho doubt exists that even the Aryan Hindus 
in early ap;es gave to Woman their tme 
position. Pol\ gnmy was almost unknown, 
and the following lines quoted from the 
Mahabharata,'' a ponderous Uuidu epic of 
B.C. 500, repreaent the estimation in which 
Indian womanhood waa than hold : 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend ; 

A losing wife ia a perpetaal spring 

Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a fhithftat Wife 

la his best aid iu seekiug heaveuly bliss. 

A irweetly-speaking wife is a compaaioa 

In >i '.itnde — a father in advice, 

A uioUier in all season* of dtstreaa — 

A nst in psasliiK tbnmii^ lira'ii wUdnnMS. 

Tba gtadmldeaeeiitof the moial atandatd 
may be tnoad from the pre^Vedic times 

during the age of conquest when the Aryans 
were ever pressing on toward south and 
west, and man falling farther away from 
the simplicity of childhood, until Brah- 
minism had riveted the heavy links of the 
oomplez theological system on the people of 
India. Tha wotuoi anifecad aoaordiugly, 
and their complete captivity waa consum- 
mated by the Mohammedan conquest, when 
in imitation of Moslem custom, and as a 
saf^uard from the rapacity of thB invader, 
the seclusion of woman halongingtotiie higher 
classes became nnivateal tbsonghont the In* 
dian peninsula. 

The vengeance of the prophet fails 
to diatorb our slumbers in tha violated 
sanctuary of Islam, and through the glow 
of the roseate dawn we look for the last 
time upon the domes and minarets of 
deaartad Bijapur. Woman with bnuten 
lotahs on their sleek dark heads stand 
round the broken fountain of the mossy 

I quadrangle; silken-haired sheep follow a 
shephstd in flowing tobea uisoagh an 
aidbed gateway wiaathad ivith waving 
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ferns ; and a dervish spreads his prtiyer- 
carpet on the tesselated pavement, proa- 
trating himself thrice towards Mecca as 
tlw mn riftw above tiw diataiil^botiton of 
tha gny and lonely waste. The feeble 
rPTTiaina of ftxistence which slfll linger in 
B^apur wake up to conscioaaaeaa if 'Sot 
iMQftl VUt and tho bendlaM te^ who 
repreaoAtt the authority of r the Imperial 
Government clatters off in state, with 
mounted police, and . running syoe% clad in 
brilliant garb and bearing wfaito WMidt of 
offioa, 0«r aore humble Tehido follows 
in the wake of the scarlet-linod barouche 
and prancing Arabs, which dash through 
an admiring cruwd gathered round the 
ruined gateway, ahd we bid a long faro* 
well to the sad and sombre memorials of the 
buried past in the monumental city of the 
Deccan. !B#vea the adfent oi the railway 
haa billiwto fafled to loase Byapnr fnmi 
the long sleep of two hundred years, and 
although strenuous eff rta are being nuide by 
Government to clear away the mass of debris 
f»6a tlw fiiiaed Aiikilla^ with « Tiew of 
utUising the ancient fortreaa lor modern pur- 
poses, the herculean task is still unfinished. 



tHE filOfiY OF THE LAMP. 



f ROH the moment when people ceased 
to observe the regular bedtime of aiiimated 
oatttie laid bagtn to sit up at aui ^ti^ there 

began a now era in human affairs. We 
don't know much about that Palreolithic man 
who hunted bears, and ihmoceroti, and such 
ODill dcet^ about our primeval fomris; 
certainly not enough to say whether he 
used lamps or candles, or perforce contented 
himself with the ruddy glow of the fire, 
acoond whlcli lie would ait with hia family, 
toasting mammoth marrow, or grilling 
hyena steaks or other toothsome morsels. 
Perhaps our primitive man. was too fond of 
fat « an article of diet, to eaie to waste it 
in experiments, else he might easily have 
invented the rush light, ko simple and 
primitive is i^ and still made and used in 
primitive hooaeholds such as you find now 
snd then among the Welsh hilla. A bundle 
of dried rushes dipped several times in 
inelled mutton fat, there is ail the procea^s 
and a capital miniature torch is the result, 
which the most boisterous winds can baldly 
extinguish. Now something of this kihil 
our primitive man niay have known ho\y to 
make. If he had ml ainved at ais muttoiid, 
the &t of. the eave bear or the bdaon might 
Juure aerviMl hie tuxn* 
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Rjually primitive is the lamp used by 
the Ksquimanx during the continued night 
of the Arctic winter, which serves as cooking 
atof^ as well, az|d indeed eoostttutea the 
faonly. heartii and the centre of the 
primitive household. And this is simpl? a 
shallow stone vessel along the edge oi which 
ia diapaaad a wiek of diy moa& The oil 
supply is funiahed by a Imap of blubber 
which hangs near the flatM^ MUi 4ripa till 
the oil ia all extracted. 

Ai ainple in prinolple, though oflen- 
finely shaped and of excellent design, are 
the lamps of bronze and clay that have 
come down to us from antiquity. Under- 
ground London is rich in these relics of a. 
buried civilisation, and a varied coUeotioa- 
of Roman lamps which have been dug up 
in excavations about the City may be seen 
any day at the Guiidhali museum. They 
aie all of the aame aittptea atm e" a l thewgh 
of every possible design — a receptacle for 
oil, and an aperture through whioh the 
vrick IS passed, the latter formed of a few 
twisted thnada. Tiie only device- f»r in- 
creasing the quantity of light was to add 
to the number of wicks. The best of these 
lamps can have given but a feeble light, 
and that wavering and amoky, and in- 
finitely dull and dreary must the long 
winter nights of our rigid climate have 
seemed to colonists from sunny Italy. 

As for the ever - burning lampa of 
madismd romance, lampe that glowed un- 
extir finished for centurie^i, whether in the 
heart of Egyptian pyramids, or in the tombs 
of mighty empire, kingti, or watiocks — aa 
m Iih9 tomb of Miohael Soott, 

That lamp shall burn unqtienchabljr 
Until the etoniai doom shall be, 

these belong to the borderland of the 
mystio and marvellous; and to the same 
r^on' bdong the magie lampa tiiat are 
served by demon or genie, auoh at that of 

our oh! friend Aladdin. 

For a long series of centuries the lamp 
seems to fall into disuse, anyhow for domes- 
tic purposes. The *poiter bean a toidi to 

see who is knockirg at the cattle Kate ^ and 
about the courtyard doubtless 

Full many a torch t»ud cresjwt glared ; 

but a dainty taper burnt in my lady's bower, 
or glimmered in the casement to light the 
lovi« to his tryst, where in other days 
Ifero would have lit her classic lamp. The 
Church encourfiized the \:?f} of can Hrr, and 
while chandlers m wax and taiiuw lucruadidd 
and flonriahed, the oaf t of the lamp-maker 
waa aUuxMit Mttingiuahed. The lamp aiu- 
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rived only in t^** form of a horn I niti^rn 
that hung about at^bie-yards, dimly burning 
•inoDg onrriei* «bd Iboetien. 

Am fot public Umpe, timv day wan yot. 
in fom*», and began to dawn soon after that 
srand iiaro-ap» the boraing of Whitehall 
Palitiieb >^ieb iadmeUf hastaiied ill •]»- 
pearanet. Vcii Conrt removing to Ren- 
sin^jton, th© constant traffic by day and 
night between I^don and that dark and 
Teni<^ saburb suggested the sitaUidiaflnt 
of a TOW of oil lamps along the greatev part 
of the way. And this \r>r^^ festoon of 
freble lif^hta impreaaed the imagination of the 
perioti as something wonderfully gay and 
festive ; and the eontrast ef their own dim 
streets infipired tbo citizens with a deeire 
for soraetbinK equally brilliant. But the 
story of pubiio lighting has really little to 
do with the history of die lamp, for no 
definite improvement resulted from its con- 
nection with the public sefvice, and when 
the oil lamp was finally superceded by the 
gas flue hi the public etraetiii it wae just 
the feeble, hioftectife inplemeiit it ha*l 
always been. 

In domestic lighting, for nearly the hrst 
half of the present oentnirj, eandles held 
almost undisputed sway. Oid stagers may 
yet recall the dimly lighted parlour, the 
fire burning softly in the twilight, where 
the ^dera kept blind man's holiday. 
The ball • ia rung and Mary brings in 
cand'e?, a pair of mnuldft in tall hvA^^ 
cardlestirks bnghiiy polished, with snulierB 
ou a tray, sharp-beaked snulfers of steel, 
with jawe that opened and ahnt with a 
snap, and something sinister in their 
appearance. There were plated candle- 
sticks and snuifers too for occasions of state, 
with ailver hranohee that anvgeited the 
opoils of JefMlev. But there was also a 
lamp, a stately edifice of bronze that towered 
over the family circle at times, and shed a 
generona and genial light when bo inclined 
Bat what a demon it was to smoke, and to 
smell I And it wonld b'irn. when it con- 
descended to bam at all, nothing but the 
very Knest speflB oil at 0 labtthNHi price per 
gallon. 

The Argand biirnpr, -^vith circular wick 
and central air supply, and a close glass 
chimney that powmrfnlly increased com- 
busti'-n, was the flfat great advance upon the 
primitive oil lamp. But viscid animal and 
vegetable oils do not rise freely enough to 
support such increased combustion, when 
merely drawn upwarda by the eapillary 
attractinn of the fibres of the wick. A 
supply ot oil must be kept up almost close 
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to the flame. Hptpi waa the crux of the 
lamp-maker, a ditficnlty met in many in- 
geniduciwayii, the moat aacoaiafiil oC which 
was the French ** Modefakor," in which the 

oil wan forced upwards by spi^ug and 
pifton, the machinery being wound np 
like a elodc at fieqnentiy feenftii^ perioda. 
France, too, from its broad stretches of 
yellow-flowered colza, fnmiahed the oil 
which practically held the field during 
long years of tilie middle Yiotonan 
period. 

With all its faults, and they were many, 
the old " Moderator " lamp was a pleasant, 
attractive object, and its cheerful light 
seemed aii emblon'of ealm ^omoatie peaoa ' 
and modest prosperity. It was prp eminent 
in country housefl, and ahone with gentle 
radiance m districts far remote from noisy 
streeta and the neteirioiAiit idarn of 
gas. It waa mild, innoenons; charming. It 
never blew np ; you might npset it, there 
would be a smash and a mess, but no 
coroner^ inqneet to follow. Btit it is gone, 
swept away with all its fellowi^ hj th» oil 
of the petiod, 'the aU-conqneriog petro- 
leum. 

Now the genia of the old oU lamp waa of 
a friendly, padflo natnre ; it had tcffljm- 

panied thp human race in its many change^) 
and wanderings, and had never done it 
harm. But the spirit of the petroleum 
lamp-*call it by whatever name you 
|ilf>ase — 19 of a totally difFerent character. 
Your lamp is to it a prison from which if 
it escapes it will spread tire and destruction 
aroimd: But wa cant go hack, if we 
would, to the old harmless method. Petro- 
leum is everywhere the conqueror, and the 
old models have disappeared Too old- 
faahioned for use but not old enoogb for a 
museum, they linger for a while in the 
t^h'jp of the marine-store dealer, and finally 
disappear into the liml>o of old rubbish. 

In petroleum lamps German invention 
took the lead. It was a German notion 
that a broad flat wick could be drawn int-o 
a circular burner, and thus all complications 
avoided. And the simple "Berlin burner," 
now so «beap, and to Imi verbally spread, 
is a very excellent mnrlcl, muf-h safer tlian 
the ordinary tint burner, and even if upset 
it rarely causes a conflagration. It is not 
perfect, however, for the wiik is raised 
unevenly by the pinions, find sometimes 
the whole machinery slicks fast. Tiie in- 
ventor who could device a simple means 
of raisihg and lowering the wick evenly 
all round, would deserve well of htiConntry 
and ahould recave a civic ctown. 
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It is the little common lamp with the 
flat burner, that ia <o dflstntotivo of human 

life. Hardly a day paasea but some victim 
to what is caiied a lamp explosion is carried 
to the hoepitalsw On a moderatd compu- 
tation it 18 Immd tint at l«ut tluw hun- 
dred deaths a year occur in London alone 
owing to lamp accidents. A very small 
part of these are due to actual explosions. 
In the etofwM loonui of the poor, with 
children moving about, the little rickety 
lamp is easily upset, and as easily the 
contents catch fire and doBtroy a little 
holocaust of victiiiM. Or If tiko Itmp 
should be D^lect«d like the family in 
general, perhaps, and duBt, dead flies, and 
ccmgeaied oil have collected about the 
Imninv tfMn « it is morod tbout it eatehes 
fire intemalfy, the terrified hearer throws 
it dowTj, and a conflai^ratinri follows. If 
the Uvea that are lust singly and unnoticed 
wtm lost in one fell catastrophe, all the 
country would be aioused, and would 
demand that some means should be taken 
to protect these poor victims from a painful, 
agonising death. And iuvButiou should 
surely be eble to give xm « safety lamp on 
the same cheap, eflfective scale as the 
engines of destruction whioh axe BOW lound 
in &o umuy homea 

Foi flue hse beoome tbe ** age of lamps." 
Everywhere they abound — tall, stately 
affairs rising from the floors of ele;'ant]y 
furnished saloons — shining with subdued 
xadianoe behind enrfeaina of dilkj testing 
beside the whimng sewing-machine on the 
table of the poor sempptresp. They crowd 
the windows of shops devoted to their cult ; 
they go round tlie world in sbips^ cabins ; 
they hum underground in mines of gold 
and diamonds ; and wherever civilisation 
goes they penetrate, and often a good way 
beyond. Aawell try to stop the flow of 
the tide as the progress of petroleum. But 
wp m'ght make it a little safer for our own 
people. There should hn no touch of 
tragedy in the story ul the lamp. 



JAN£T. 

▲ 8I0BT IN FOUR CHAFTBB8. OBAPTBR L 

Just Tfoyond the heart of the City there 
stands a grey square. Tutta of yoimg 
gtaaa.giow up amongst its quiet stoues, and 
the bind of spring touches into leaf and 
blossom the trees of ita old garden. At 
one period the 6hte of the City had lived in 
this square, but later on fashion ebbed from 
it and flowed in a gieat tide westwaid. 



Still there lingered about the high ol 
houses a pathetiic air of past grandeur. ^; 

They ^vcre mostly inhabited by strug^h'is^^ 
young profeasionai men, or soUtary ladies 
with long pedigrees and limited incomes. 
Bat the kige middle boose in the square 
was an exception to the rule. It had heen 
converted into a very select Library with all 
modern accessories; everything arranged 
in the very best styls^ sad witib the moat 
correct taste. This Library was the pet 
hobby of a company of retired citizens. 
It had originated with them; they were 
its parentis to to speak, and under their 
united wings it had been fostered. They 
watched over it and tended it with the 
care of a mother over an only child. It 
was tbdz ddight to vslce it n thing 
complete of its kind, to beautify and add to 
its charms yearly, and above all things to 
keep it very select. The retired citizens 
were proud of their Library, and they were 
boastfully proud of their libiaiisn. He 
was, indeed, a man of no Pinall renown. 
The name of J? rancm Peterkin was as well 
known in the courts of all learned Univer- 
sitise as amongst the inbebitantaof his natiTe 
city. Albeit, he was a shy, reserved man, 
carrying his weight of learning very humbly 
— a man of few words and, like the Apostle 
Paul, of no great bodily presanee. Mr. 
Peterkin had neither kith nor kin, and 
lived his life in a world of book?, very 
much, it was said, at the mercy of a house- 
keeper. 

Kevertheless, he was acknowledged to be 
one of the finest Egyptian scholars in Great 
Britain, if not in Europe. When i^avants 
from foreign capitab vkited the City, they 
never failed to find out the select Library, 
and to pay their respects to Mr Peterkin. 
The Library had quite a rich roll of dis- 
tinguished names upon its visitors' book. 
Hie committee hugged themsdvee upon the 
possesriion of their librarian. As a mere 
matter of fact, a man of poorer parts might 
better have filled the po^t, but, on the 
othw band, the eommittee felt assuied that 
no (jther modern library could boast of a 
Francis Peterkin, and therefore were they 
joyiuiiy wxilujg to pay for the honour. 

As time passed on, howoTSf, it was 
discovered that Mr. Peterkin, although 
everythirjg that could be desired in the way 
of learning, had ^et no great interest in the 
lighter books of iietioiu And lidit books 
of fiction were in ftfunstiBt from the 

select Library, 

To rectify this trilling defect an assistant 
bad bean elaetsd, and it ms to leplaoe this 
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assistant — lately called to a larger sphere in 
Loudon — ataA ttM eominftfcee held stany 
long and important meetings. 

One V>lnstering March afternoon Mr. 
PatoQ and Colonel Jefferaon were closeted in 
the bandtome bnrineit room of the library. 
Mr. Paton stood upon (he hearthrug, his 
bnnrle beneath hi? cr>at-tai!s, balancing his 
portly figure thoughtfully on his heels and 
toee. The Colonel occupied an inn-diaiT, 
the while with a penknife he Mieatdy 
scraped his faultless fiDger-nailB. 

** Of course it's an innovation," said Mr. 
Paton. "Keally, quite now, what one 
might call an innovatioD." 

"Dt^cidi Jly 60," said the Colonel, closing 
his knife and returning it to hi^ waistcoat- 
pocket. Colonel Jetferson had lived lu 
, the very betl Anglo-Indian aooiety, and 
spoke in a deep voice, swallowing his words 
in large military mouthftils. " What does 
Peterkiu Eay about it ii What does he think 
; of afemale libiariant'* 

The March wind lifted up its voice with 
a hoot and blew a volume oi anoke down 
the chimney. 

*'TQtk to^ tntt" exelaiflMd Mr. Biton, 
frowning and stepping forward a pace. 
" Now, why are these chimneys allowed to 
be in that wretched state t Positively, it's 
a diegraoe, it ia indaad; I miwl bring up 
the matter tefore the oommittee. — Peter- 
kin 1 oh, Petcikin says very little. It's as 
difficult to know what Peterkin really 
tbinka aa— ba 1 bare he ia ! How d'ye do, 
Mr. Peterkin ? Speak of an angel — you 
know the rest, my dear sir. We were jnet 
discussing this new arrangement." 

The librarian eame forward, puckering 
np his short-sighted eyes, and bowiog 
silently, aa he shook handa with the two 
gentlemen. 

"You doaV- «v— ipoiitiTelj didike the 
idea of a; young lady awiiirtiint, Ifr. Peter* 
kinl" 

The librarian walked to the round centre 
table, and, tnraing hia baek upon the 
r.;presentativefl of the committee, lifted'np a 
book and examined it. 

<*Has she paased examinational" he 
asked abmptly. 

" Examinationa 1 Well, really now," lb. 
Paton thoughtfully stroked his chin, "a 
very joertinent question, my dear sir ; 
ao mucn naturally depends upon exauina- 
tiona— bnt^ really now, upon my woid I 
can ecaioely Bay. Ton don't know. Colonels 
ehl" 

"No," said the Colonel shortly. 

'* No t She'a a moat inteUigant and wall. 



educated young lady, that X can vouch for 
— a daughter of one of our lata highly 
esteemed phyaieians. Tou knew Dr. Mnir ? 

Every one Vnew Dr. Muir." 

Mr* Peterkin silently nodded, with hi^s 
eyea etitt faatened nfon ttia book. 

" Tes, of couraa^ my dear idb. He died 
young, that is comparatively young, leaving 
his widow and family not over weU pro- 
vided for. Too generous, they say, to look 
after his own intrie^ts — a great mistake I 
call it. Mrs. Muir I have had the plpa-nrf^ 
of meeting — a most charming and cultivated 
woman, and like mother like daughter, 
you know. The yom^er one it itndying 
medicine — a fine-looking girl, but rather — 
well, what all these medical ladies are — 
rather advanced in viewa, don't you know — 
a thing I doi^t at all appiote of. How- 
ever, Miss Kate is not in the question. 
The older daughter, Miss Muir,*bein^ wishful 
to do some work, and being so well educated, 
and— and alti^^er pleawbt a wee bit of 
a favourite of mine, I confes s ** 

Mr. Paton made this statement in 
parenthesis and looked distinctly coy for an 
instant, bnt qnickly drew bimaelf together 
again. 

" Well, and that, taken in conjunction 
with the fact of young Clayton leaving us, 
made the oommittee eerioaNy eonsider the 
question and finally see their way to offer 
the post to Mies Muir, if — of course, entirely 
if, my dear Mr. Peterkin, the step meets 
with your approval f " 

Mr. Paton having talked bimaelf abort of 
breath, patised interrogatively. 

The librarian merely lifted another 
book and held it dose to his short-sighted 
eyes, while the two members of committee 
eyed him, waiting patiently until he 
should be moved to speech. 

" You wouldn't make the want of 
examinations a teriooe drawback t " queried 
Mr. Paton anxiously. 

"I should call it an advantaj^p," said 
Mr. Peterkin with unusual decision, throw- 
ing down hia book. **Thia generation ia 
over-ridden with examinationa." 

He walked towards the door. 

"When would she be able to comet" 
be aeked, witb hia band upon it 

" As soon as yon like^" thay anaweied 
simultaneously. 

"The sooner the better," he said, and 
with a bow, which jrtM abbteviated by the 
closing of the door, he went out. 

" Well, now, really, I am relieved," 
exclaimed Mr. Paton, rubbing hia hands. 
"Tbata'a been no foaa or botheration; 
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PeterkiB'g taken it quiie easily — like an 
angel, I may »ay." 

"And why shouldn't hel" said the 
Colonel, getting u{) and stretebing hinipelf, 

" Ob, weii, you know. Peterkiii'a Peter- 
kin, tDd lMtir«n ovadvM" — ^Mf. Pttan 
lowered Ua Toiea oonlidentially — *'he's a 
bit of a woman-bater, is Peterkin. All 
thfse reiy clever men are, more or leai. 
They dmil attqi'to em mndi.lor Ibe fair 
MX mieliows opn'fe 1m bolhtNd irithfhMi, 
I suppoa©." 

*' Pooh 1 said tiie Colooel ineTereDily, 
dxAwing ovi hii imteb. cnitiiTe 
doMB'i axiat." 

"The whisht X beg fcwrpHNkn^ my 
dear air." 

** The peraon yoa referred to ; I aay he 
doesn't exist." 

The Colonal jtvued mi walked towiaida 
the window. 

'* Ha, ii'a lur maw ; I mtiet be off to my 
club ; have an eppeintneiit Umm «A five 
o'clock" 

But long after Colonel Jefferson had left 
the library, Mr. Paton atill posaeased the 
hearthrug deeply eogitating. 

Two days afterwards the new aasbtant 
appeared. She waa of medium height, 
looking yourger than her twenty-three 
yeeie by reaeon of a alight ead willoivy 
fignrc, and with that delicate yonthfulneaa 
of eoul which most often accompanies a 
fine and ^eDsitiye nature. She had ehy 
tnowii eyep, and e ehaming naae of nddy 
brown hair coiled round her head. There 
was nothing remarkably striking in her 
appearance, beyond a certain indefinable 
miudi^eee vliich better made itaell fait 
than described. 

"Not at all gay or f^iphfy," ^aid the 
committee, smiling, approvingly upon one 
anotbcr. 

Mr. Peterkin made one of bie ailent old- 

faehioned bows when the young assistant 
was introduced to him, but otherwiae 
scarcely seemed to notiise her. 

" So like Pttevkin," remaiked Mr. Paton 
to himself indii]fentt|^ end be felt impelled 
to say aloud : 

'< Miss Muir has never filled a like post 
before, Mr. Peterkin. Ton iriU, perhaps, 
kindly show her by a word, quite hy a 
word, my dear sir, what are — ©r — ^,in fact, 
what the duties are." 

" I shall isj to leam quicklyj" eeid the 
gii], flushing tii^idly, *' 1 ebi^l wish to do 
my beftt." 

The librarian lifted a swift glance to htr 
ftee, end then let lue eyea falL 



" Oh, the duties are not heavy,^ he said, 
with a melancholy droop in his voice. " I 
ilnre ray Miss Mtiiv vill find tbcm all out 
for herself" 

But this was a thing not so easily done 
ae Mv. PetetlEin aeemrd to tbiiik. As Mian 
Muir walked home in the early dusk of 
the spring evening, she reflected that the 
day had been the longest in her life ; for 
tbe work wee entirelj novel to tho girl, 
and to ai>k any dtreetiona of Mr. Peterkin 
demanded fmvn her a mighty moral effort. 

The young librarian's home stood in one 
of tiiese highly veepeetable dull atrcebi 
which, like so many anna and leg*, ttrrtdi 
out of the heart of the City and mn into 
its growing anbnrha. It was a duU houae 
outwardly, but ineide tbete wee e deligbt^ 
f ul atmoepben^tbe deEeioni wsimtb of n 

real home. 

Her family welcomed her return with 
open arms. 

"Tell me a story, JeBDie^** demanded 

Riighie, the little lame antocratic brotbev 
on the sofa, the moment phe entered. 

Bughie lived upon as much aa might 
eii|i|x»rt • emell-ftiaed bird, hot poeeeaeed * 
% oracioua appetite for fairy tales. 

'* Now, Hughie, don't worry. Poor 
thing, it's tired* It must have tea first," 
said Ketei whb wee twenty eod.ft.iDedical 
rtadeni "Eat, drink, ationg • minded 
woman of the family.'' 

The mother raid little, but she smiled 
upon ber dangbter vety- tendeily» end with 
soft mother's lipe ki.<'8Hd her fon-bead. 

"Tired, litUe Janet 1" 

The sirong-mincied woman embraced all 
ber family very joyfully, and eat down 
witb a deep aigh of content. 

" How good it is to be home Spain ! 
Almost worth having been away. Mother, 
maYoumeen, bow fa the heed t " 

" Better,- dear," she anawewd ebeerffnlly. 
"Now don't tnlk to lu Until jou have 
eaten something." 

"I have been in tbo Desert of Sabsre 
all day," said. Janet gaily, " and home's 
lihp n great rock in a weary land. * In the 
tbadow of thia teapot I sit down with 
much delight.' Ob, it is good 1 " And she 
drank three cups of tea. 

"Is'^ow,'' cried Hoghie, lifting up his 
little impatient voice. "Now, Jennie, 
you've had enough. Begin the story now. 
I like Jennie'a st«»iea,*' be n^edf ectlling 
j himself back on bis piUows in hiZQrioQS 
' expectancy. 

I "But hi>w fhall I hegin, Hughikinsl" 
' she a»ked, giving over beiide btm and 
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laying hw loft oliMfc' wveesiogly agiimst 
hu fair b«ad. « 

" Bpgin < once upon A time.' I lake theft 
eort of way beet" 

'* But I'm too etupid to-night, Hughie, 
for fonee upoa a time.' Yoa eent ibiik 
bow 'R-oolly my head feelal - Adc me 
quest lone instead," 

" What about ih» librarian 1 " mterpo«ed 
Kate, wfa0 IMS teated at a dda tabia ultli 
a selection of books and bones spread out 
in front of her. *' Dr. Anna Bums knows 
him. She says he's ttemendoas]y cleTer. 
Did not xxfa diafce in ' your dioae hefaia 
him?" 

The emile <narv<Bd JanAt'a led rmj 
charrain^j. 

** I dw ihi&e a little, but not— 'I hope-^ 
not very visibly. Mr. Paton wae 'netttally 
holding ma np bj the hand and eneoan^g 
me." 

Kate tilted back her chair and laughed. 
** Hew -ezaetfy like Mr. Paton I Aggra- 

vatinr' TTtan ! T verily believe he would 
pat an archmiq-ftl oti the head, if he got the 
chance, and call him ' my dear sir,' or ' my 
good yoiisg iriend' Nc* that I maeaf thei 
you are an archangel, my dear, or myself 
eithtr, for that matter. I never meet him 
bat he says : ' Wei), Miss i^ate, and how 
do ibe medibd etndka gat m%* with a loolc 
of intense, dieapptofing patMlHig».aii hiis 
satisfied face." 

Xate took up iwo bonee and pressed 
them lovingly against the liA bloom of 
her cheek. 

"No, I'm distinf^tly not a favotirito of 
Mr. Paton's. He thinks me moat unlady- 
hke— a bold, bad person because I study 
>ou, dear bid' bonea. And« sad to^aay, I 
don't caia a button, and I don't- aua a 
fig." 

" But all the eame, he means weii,'' aaid 
Janet, tmiling eagerly. '*Ha is really 
quite, quite kind at heart." 

Kate g^va her ehouldem a naughty 
shiug- i 

**Ofa, Janet» Janet, why frill yo» be eo 
abotuinably cbnitafalet Why cannot yon 
let a cre&lare abuse anothf-r creature in 
happiness and peace 1 Well, we shim't 
diieois oar dear,/miiaUe friend. * Bevenona 
h bos nioiitona.' What like ia the great 
hbrariani" 

" Ob, really not very terrible at all ; 
quite a small, harmless man, baldish, and — 
and short-elghted, I think, because he half 
clopcs his eyefe — ?o ' " Janet puckered up 
Ler pretty ejes m niiitfition of Mr, Pelei- 
kin. "He i& railiti like a I'pariow; a 
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lonely, quiet sparrow — no? a chirping 
«panow(" aha added tiioughtfuUy, 

"Dear me !" exclaimed Kate, in interested 
tones. "Bald, and like a lonely sparrow, 
is be i You dun't eay so I Well^ well, 
wtj- elafet paepla. abraya do eeem die- > 
appointing in the matter of 'looki. I wonder 
why that should bo ? " 

" Yes, like a sparrow," continued Janet 
dreamily, taking up her paiaUe. '*Bat 
not one that has ever chirped in the spring- 
time. The mirade of a new heaven and a 
new earth has never unfolded itseii to him. 
Ha it -like one of the poor Utile. ttiiM • 
birds in the Musetink B he ever saa^ it 
must have hoen in a primeval existence — 
a piehislonc age. But that is only my 
very humble opinion/' ibe nid, waking 
up, ^' and I am liable to. eir, as eteiy one 
knows." 

" Of coarse," assented Kate, " being but 
mortal, more's the pity. Mother, you and 
I must form no mental portrait of Mr. 
Peterkin from Jarjet's WCoda. We muat 
leap to BO conclusions." " ' 

" But what do you do, Jennie t " 

<* I ftid out where all the bodw Jive^ 
Hughikins. I Am the snvant of the books, 
and when their friends or acquaintances 
call for them, I say * at home,' or * not at 
home/ aa 'tiie oeae may be. ' It ia veiy 
splendid to be beside so many hocke. And 
they are all well-dreppfd bo( k>>, too I do 
like books imjaice coats. But it's a tempta- 
tion. One doea ao with to eil down and 
read them all." 

"Lucky Kttle doggie!" sighed Kate. 
"But yield not to temptation, for if you do, 
it may turn you out of the Library."- 

"Thankp, Dr. Sate^" Janet langhed 
•gaily, and going over to the hoatlhrog, 
knelt down btside her mother. 

"Mother, she said, her voice falling 
softiy, do you know,,eoma of our dear old 
books were there. It almwt made me ciy 
to eee them again." 

••I know, my dear, it was kind and i 
geneioaa «f the .eemiBlltte to buy them 
irom us after father — went away." 

The mcther and daughter sat silent for a 
little while with clasped hands. Their, 
frtendebipvwaa'of that peifeef Jund whieh. 
needs no wordf ^ 

The firelight fliclcerin^r np s-hono nprm 
the two faie-", and showed .how like they 
weie to one another : the emne aweetneeB 
of the mouth and eyep, the same refined 
and gentle expression which yet betokened 
no Weakness, and, pervading all, that rare 
and youthful hopefulness of sou), which 
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neitber timft nor wonow em ev«r kill. Bat 

the mother's faee had deep lines where the 
daughter's was still fair and Bmooth. The 
girl looked into Uie leaping liie, with eyes 
th&b shone through teaA. 

'* It was beeawe lliay loved father," she 
said softly. "Every one did. Oh, I am 
proud— verjf proud— to be bis daugbtei;" 

* CHAi'TKR II. 

Janet speedily grew into the ways and 
work oi the Library. She had a very real 
km and leremuie for books, therefore 
the care of them was • piflaiote to her. 
She took delight in it. 

The old and the yooag librarian could 
not be said to hold muoh eooTenatkm. 
In the case of. Hv. PeteEkin the tongue 
was not an unruly member, and Janet was 
too shy to break thsoufl^ the wall of 
silence which m^kmoad nia. NeTwttie- 
less, that intaagiblo Ming whkh must 
of necessity grow up between two persons 
brought much in contact with one another, 
wa3 not une of unfriendliness. 

As the youDg libnoian wotked busily 
on the bright spring mominp:?? over a new 
catalogue of books, the gentle giiety of 
her heart broke out lu happy tuialchee 
of song, and the Ireah lilt of the young 
voice spread into Mr. Peteikin'a room, 
touching him quaintly in the midst of 
his learned researches as when one is greeted 
by the perfuue of a forgotten flowtr in 
an old volomei 

"I hope rr^y singing does nt)t disturb 
yon," she aaked of him timidly one morn- 
ing, standing at his door with a sudden 
consciousness of crime. 

He started ftom his stooping poatue 
over his desk. 

** Ko — no, Miss Muix, certainly not. 
Pray continue if yon oatft. I— I do not 
dislike it" 

''Qnite truly t" ahe said, smiling up 
at him eagerly. 

**Qnite tndj * ho repeated, irith a flash 
of answerii^ unile. 

Now Mr. Peterkin's smile was a very 
delightful thing. It illuminated not his 
Imo alona^ hot bis whole being, and while 
it nmained, he was, for the time^ clothed 
in a ve^ goodly yuuth. 

But unhappily Mr. Peterkin's smile 
was, like hia speech, but seldom used. It 
sent Janet back to her cataloguing fe^uidssly, 
and with a great surprise that the librarian 
should look " ao altogether nice and human- 
Uke." 



The ooomittee ooogiatalaled theuaelTea 
heartOy on the ehoioe of an aaaiataiit i 

librarian. 

*'8o quiet> so ready, with such a keen 
interest in books, and withal anah a perf ed 
lady." Mr. Paton led the ohorat of pnuae. 

** And then " — but this was in. confidence 
— " her salary, of course, very much less 
than young Clayton, bad received ; for 
natnially, being but a woman, aha oofold 
not expect so much." 

"And much better to look at," quoth 
the Colonel, in Inn deep voice, ' ' than most 
of thoae Une young wonMn." 

"Oh, well, well,^' said Mr. Paton, rather 
shocked, " beauty and brains do not always 
go together. For my own part, I consider 
too mveh linin a mlataka h& ladlaa ; eno 
croaehing on man's preiogiii'fe» don*! jou 
know. But beauty of course, 'Tis to woman 
we give tite palm in beauty," he added 
with great gallantry. 

The Colonel only granted, for Mr. Paton 
had the criminal faculty of boring hia 
acquaintances very terribly. Many a black- 
hearted villain had more friends than he. 

Oaa moniiog^ Janet, reluctant yet 
courageous, stood at Mr. Peteikin's door 
and knocked. When, m auswer to his 
bdef "Come in," she entered, alie iouud 
him alanding up, and, with olmova diffi- 
culty, drawing <m his overcoat. 

*' Ah ! " he exclaimed, with an in- 
voluntary grimace of pain. " My enemy is 
upon no again." 

*' Let me help you," she cried impulnyely, 
coming forward. " Is it rhcnTnatigm t" 

'*Ay, rheumatism," he answered, with a 
groan. "Thanks. What I shall do, if 
it incapaeitataa no lor wotk, I eannot 
think." 

He spoke with that eudden burst of 
frankness wiuch besets the moat reiser ved 
natnita at timee, looking at bar almost 
appealingly, as if for sympathy. His eyes 
were wide open, and she observed for the 
hrst time that they were of a deep and 
beaatifol gr^. The biowii and the grey 
eyea were on a level, and for a moment 
they met. Then Janet stepped back, and 
leaning her slight figure against the table, 
looked at him with a gate full of giave 
pity. 

" I am very sorry," she said gently. 
Father had a powder he recommended for 
rheumatism, but I cannot remember its name." 
She raffled her fotehead in perplexed 

thought. " How stupid of me to forget I 
I shall apk motiier. Have you ever tried 
a — a sort oi powder, Mr. Peteikm i" , 
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** Ho, but anything J onr father prescribed 
I should be pleaaed to try." He took up hia 
hat, brushing it carefally with his sleeve, end 
peering into the" crown of it for a TOoment. 
** He was a moat worthy man ; I— I had 
a very high regard for your father, Miss 
Muir." This he said with » jerk, and, 
turning from her abraptly, witli ft htinied 
bow, left the room, 

"But it was nice of him to say that 
aboDt fafher," thought Janet, with % warm 
glow of the heart. " I must remember to 
ask mother about that powder thing. But, 
oh, dear, with a start of recoUectioD, "he 
has gone, and I hare forgotten to enqnife 
about Mr. Paton's book." 

The life in the Library might have been 
monotonous, but the constant coming and 
going of visitors kept it busy and lively. 
Underlying the gentle teriottsnesa of Janet'a 
nature there was a fino spirit of humour, 
not known to all, with a power of graphic 
dencription, which made her keep Uughie 
enthralled for homa by atoriea, leal or 
iniaginaiyyOf the diffmnt people whom a^ 
met. 

" But^ Jennie, do they see you laughing f " 
the little fellow aaked anzionely. 

"Oh, no, my Hughikins. I am only 
Miss Muir, the assistant librarian ; what 
the dear, fat old ladies call ' a quiet, civil- 
spoken young person.' They don't know 
the real creature inside me." 

Does the Sparrow know, Jennie 1 " 

"The Sparrow !" Janet hesitated for an 
instant. " The Sparrow is very wise, my 
little boy htw, bnt ha livea moat of hia 
days within a cage — a cage with thick bars 
and locked doors — and it is only at very 
rare moments that he hope out and we meet 
— whieh remlnda me, mother, about riiea- 
natiem. ^Ir. Peteikin aoffeia ftom theQ- 
matism. i«low, what i? a cure'?" 

" The sting of bees," said Kate, beginning 
to laugh, *'» the lateat imaeription. Bnt 
if you had had the politeness to consult 
me, which you have not hid, I shonid tell 
you candidly there is no cure. However, 
go your own way ; seek advice elsewhere." 

" So I shall," returned her sister. " Your 
advice is too dismal, Dr. Kate ! Mother, 
vthat was the name of that powder father 
used to prescribe ) " 

" Salime^ my dear ; bnt I aoooely think 
he considered it a euro, only it helped in 
fome cases." 

"I shall tell Mr. Peterkin about it, 
anyhow; that ia, if my litfla aciap of 
coange doea not forsake me belbie to- 
monow. My Hnghikina, you mnet never 



grow very learned, or I shall be too afraid 
to speak to you." 

As days passed by, other viaitota eame to 
thn Library, but from thn?e Tanot greatly 
recoiled, shrinking oven from any mentinn 
of their names. Most of the commiLlee 
had sons — ^gay, idle young fellowa, who 
were, as a rule, very able and quite willing 
to spend the money their fathers had made. 
They had laughed at the Library hubby as 
a senaaleea naze of the old fogies, but 
when the new librarian appeared, they 
found it neee««iary to saunter i-n of an after- 
noon and to enquire assiduously for books 
which they had no desire to read. To win 
the heart of a pretty woman, by wile or 
guile, wns what these young gentlemen 
considered excellent sport — the more diffi- 
cult to obtain, the keener the pursuit. 
And beta had been laid as to how long the 
pretty librarian could withstand the blan- 
dishments of young JeifpT'^on. 

In the sheltered life o£ the girl's home she 
had been aa earefnUy gnarded from inanlt of 
word or look as any princess; fhe feared 
no evil because ehe knew none, and she 
was, at first, too surprised and bewildered 
to nndeistand what it meant But when 
the Colonel's son cast his langaishing gaze 
upon her, or took some desired volume from 
her with hateful lingering pressure of the 
hand, her soft cheek banted with an in- 
expressible feeling of insult and indignation, 
and she turned from him haughtily, with a 
fine lift of the maidon head. She loathed 
hi3 presence, and his attentions were 
abhorrent to her, bnt in tiie high pride 
of her heart she could not stoop to mention 
them to any creature. For nnder heaven 
there is, in truth, no pride so great ad that 
of a pnre-haarted maid. 

He bad followed hav into the inner 
library one afternoon under pretext of 
wishing some obsolete French work. 
Aa Janet atretebed np her hand to the 
shelf to lift it down, be threw hia arm 
around her waist in rude embrace and at- 
tempted to kiss her. In a moment she 
wrenched herself from hia clasp, and with 
white cheeka and biasing ayea pointed to 
the door. 

" Go ! " she f^aid. 

" Ah, Miss Muir, don't be so hard on a 
fellow, now. Ton myaonl, a pretty girl 

shouldn't be so cruel " 

But she looked at him with the scathing, 
pitiless scorn of her girl's eyes, and said 
** Go again. 

Then yonng Jefiferson, having the meagre 
aoffieieiu^ ci gnoe to feel that aha waa aa 
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completely removed from him as if a guard 
of seraphs railed her roand, with the bra- 
Vftdo of a tK>w slunk from her proiMiea. 

Janet sank down nn tlie library R'pp?^ ; 
she was trembling, but now a deep red 
stain scorched each cheek. She sat alone. 
The Yound'fewd eMC on tho wall beat out 
the bnmiiig moment^ heavy whh tbrobbiDg 
shame. 

In his own private room Mr. Peterkin 
was seated, critioally examining the latest 
edition on Egyptian mythology. Suddenly 
he lifted hi*? head and appeared to listen 
intently. Then he rose and entered the 
libmty. 

Janet started at tiie sound of the opening 
door, >iTjt kf'pt ber eyes fixed on him with 
a wide-open, detiant look, all foreign to 
thefr eofi darknen. 

Mr. Peterkin stopped short and hesitated. 

" What— what— is itV he stammeMd. 
" You are ill, Mis \ Muir 1 " 

" Thanks, no ! I am not ill," she re- 
plied, in a eurioiuly elow and distinefc 
voice 

Mr. Peterkin walked uncert iinly towards 
the bookshelves and carefully selected a 
book. Her heeit aaemed to be beatiiig 
more loudly than the clock. 

" You are alone," he eaid, holding the 
book up to his face. '* 1 fancied I beard 
Colond Jeffonon's Toicet I rather wished 
to consult him about — a — a matter." 

" It was his aoD," she said eoldljr. " He 
has gone." 

"Aht'^ He made no farther lentark, 

hut after a few long moments replaced the 
book upon its shelf. At the door he spoke 
again. "If you care to go home now, of 
course you may. I sfaidi be happy to 
attend to any one who may coma." 

Janet lifted her head higher. 

** Thank you, you are most kind, but I 
am perfectly well. There is really no 
necessity for me to leave.* 

Mr. Peterkin bowed in p51pncc. Hia face 
wore a puzzled, almost dazed expression as 
he re-entered his room. Ue took two or 
three turns up and down the floor, with 
his hands thrust deep into hie pockets. 
Probably a man looks more markedly 
youthtui m this attitude than in any other, 
but it was emioQS to note how abfolutely 
boyish Mr. Peterkin appeared. At the end 
of one of these turns he came opposite his 
book, stiil lying open upon the desk. 
Catdiing sight of it, he stopped short, and 
sighed, for no veiy obvious reason. It was 
safe Rnrhornge. A few minntes later on, 
with his shoulders well hunched op, he 
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was Lending over it, to all appearance 
thoroughly immersed in the lore of the 
Egyptians. 

But Janet sat motion^o=!s for a long time 
on the library st^pf, her sensitive snil 
quivering with its insult. It hurt iter 
more keenly than any physical pain. She 
felt debased and lowered ; she who h id 
held her head so modestly high in the 
fearlessness of her maidenhood. The hot 
teats gathned in her ^esand sealded them, 
but she scorned to let them fall, clenching 
her slender hand with the effort to drive 
them back. 

Like a veil over the City fell the soft- 
dropping twilight, and a great white-faced 

witch of a moon was stpppiiif,* slowly up the 
heavens as Janet waike«i homewards. In 
the garden of the square there was a delicate^ 
fragrant perfume of young summer. The 
greening of the trees was breaking into a 
mist of white and lilac blossom. From out 
the mystery of their shadow qnivered the 
sodden, sweet note of a solitary bird. 

.^drunken man, rf^Hinu; homo and clinging 
as he went to the raiiin<;8, turned and Struck 
his upbraiding wife a heavv blow. 

•* Yon brate I " she shrieked at him with 
curses. 

The blow fell on Janet's heart. 

" Ob, heaven ! heaven 1 " she prayed, 
smittng her hands together. 

Little children in the streets were cilling 
to each other, and playincr their childhood's 
immortal games. Janet saw them dirty, and 
ragged, and forton. 8h« oonld not believe 
(o-ni|[ht that they were happier than orowned 
kings. 

The lamplighter going on his twinkling 
rounds; the first- foint atar pricking out 
through the* thoughtful sky ; the rattle of 
passing carriages ; the cheery ligii'p tla^hing 
from the shop windows ; the housewife 
with her brown marketing basket ; all the 
many common sights and sounds of life 
which had formerly touched the girl's quick 
fancy, now rose up only to sadden hex. 
Deep down at the world's heart she felt 
the great human soreu 

" Tell me a story about a Frinee^" said 
Hughie that evening. 

My dear Uughie, there are no Princes. 
The race is extinct." 

" But make them up^ Jennie^ out of your 
own head." 

** There are no Princes iu my head, 
Hughie." 

The boy's Kp quivered. He was a gentle, 
imaginative child, passionately fond of his 
sister, and, it may have been, spoilt a little 
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by Hickuess and the indulgeat love of his 
home. 

Yon know I Kite the people ttal am 
not real best, Jennie/ 

Thpfi .Tmet's heart melted, and she 
gathered bim up in her tender arms. 

'**My head achee so badly to-night, 
Hughikina," she whispered. "Wait imtil 
to-morrow like a p >rid boy, and I shall tell 
you two lovely long stoTies ab ut the most 
splendid Princes, who are not a bit like 
real people." 

Something in his sister's vowe umda the 
little fellow look up puzzled. 

** There are real Princes still, although 
common ' peopla don't always see fhdr 
crowns. You've often said so, Jennie." 

" Perhaps it was a mistake, then/' she 
answered sadly. "There was once one, 
and he waa our father, and now he is 
dead." 

"Janet a pessimist!" exclaimofl Kate, 
gathering up her hooks, "or do my long 
ears deceive zne ? * My dear, the cloak 
aita upon yon moet nnbecomingly. Sweet* 
Hess and light are your dress , leave pes- 
simism to lanky, long-faced abadents like 
myself." 

Later on in tha 6Tettin|r when Hitthie 
had been tucked id hia little white bed, 
the mother came and bent over Janets 

What's the matter with my om old 
daughtwf " the add oareningly. 

" Mother, I adie^** said the girl simply. 
"Oh, mother, mother," ^^'^c ciipd, raising 
herself from Hughie's-sofa and holding out 
her ann& '*LoTe me to-night, mother. 
Love me aa if I were a little child again." 

Then her mother, asking no qnestions,' 
cradled the brown head on her tender 
bosom and crooned over her soft iuarticulato 
words of love ; and Janet grew comforted. 

Young JeQeison came no more to the 
select Library. The game was up. And 
when his companions Went^ they found 
themtielvaB confronted by the eilent^ spare 
librariao. Mr. Peterkin gave no sign that 
he was conscious of what had occurred. 
He may have had his surmises or he may 
nut Mote than any other man I ever knew 
did Mr. Peterkin poaaess the wise gift of 
silence. But, whenever the strident xmr.p^ 
and vacant laughter of these young gentle- 
man were heard approaching the libtary, the 
eeniot KbiatiBn'a door aa oertainly awong 
open and he appeared. 

And in the delicate reticence, which 
yet remained unbroken, Janet's heart drew 
near ^d thanked him with a great gratitude 
too deep fur worda. 
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OHAPISR IX. 
**1S, Biyauloti Str«et, June 26. 

" Dearest old Jack,— Hie letter T ?rnt 
you laat night was so short and stupid that 
L must send you one line to-day to say how 
aoiiy I am* I had been out all the after- 
noon — you know I told yon it was my 
first 'afternoon out* — I went to the New 
Gallery, and it was hot there and dull, and 
t got late and hnnied back, to yon goi the 
benefit, you poor dear boy, of my crossness 
and tiredness. I was so vexed when I had 
sent that cross letter to yon« For, dear Jack, 
I didi^t swan a word ' I sold when I aaid 
I oonldnt pat np with this Ufa. In th>i 
bottom of her naughty heart your 11101116 is 
quitej quite content, and really happy in 
her mum. Do lemember that and believe 
it in apita of all I said, won't you, please 1 
I'm getting on all right, too, I am indeed. 
The children are ducks, all three of them. 
I think I love Brian best, because he'H ju t 
a littler like what Ilia twina ware when they 
were quite small. 

But I love them all. And I think 
they're really fond of me. Mrs. Fitzg^iald 
▼ariea, of course ; evenr one doea. Still, I 
think she's satisfied and knows that I do my 
best to please her. Nothing drpftdful has 
happened to the children since I wrote to 
yon last week. I'm so yeiy thankful I I 
think as we've gone on smoothly for a nice 
long time, Mrs. Fitzgerald really tr':ptp me. 
And that, of couise, makes me as happy as 
happy. Do tell me, when you write on 
Thursday, a little more about yourself than 
your last letter did. And do believe, my 
dearest old boy, that I didn't mem one 
single word of my note. I'm as ha^jpy as 
I aver can be, till yon and I and the others 
can be toga^w, I am indeed. — Your most 
loving aiater, "Bicbib." 

Siehenda read ovar her letter earefnliy as 
she laid down har pen. She was quite 

a!ono in the nursery ; and when she had 
hnished it, she gave a hasty kiss to the par! 
of the sheet where she had written her 
brother's name, before aha folded it and 
put it into its envelope. 

It was half-past nine in the same even- 
ing on which the children had been in their 
mother's boudoir. Thay wara now, natumlly, 
aaleap; Mn.Fit^geia]d wonld not bia in until 
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late, and Kicbenda was altogether her own 
uistreia. Slie )Md eome home from the 
New GftUny urn. tbe previous day feeling 
wretched, and sore at heart, and resent- 
ful. She hardly knew why ; she certainly 
had no definite reason, she told herself, for 
feeling bitterly hurk by Sir Roderick Graeme. 
He had beh;^vei:I perfectly i>'>lit<:ly arttl ppr- 
fectly naturally. E'^ch time she said thi? 
to herself, however, it had brought less 
oon^ietion md mon MMBtnifliit } • ieHikt> 
ment that seemed to influence for the time 
all she had to do with. And when, latp? 
in the evening, she had settled down to 
write her veekly letter to her eldeet hrother, 
the note, which was all she had been 
able to bring hpi^elf to write, contained the 
very ket things she would have eaid to 
him OB sof other oeeaeion. SHie hid sent 
it off without even reading it over ; but 
when it wa? gone she had so immediately 
repented of having written it, that her firf^t 
action that morning had been to get leave 
to go out to poet ft aeeond lettn ftt night — 
a letter she meant to -write to cancel the 
varnip uiiha jjpineaa that the first had con- 
tained. It was this letter which now, m 
her firet leiiiiMb die had written. 

8he fastened the envelope, stamped it, 
and then went with quick steps into the 
large room where she slept with the 
dbUdren, to got her things, that the might 
go to the post with it. 

Richenda almost always went to the poet 
herself with her letters if possible. It was 
flMj enough for her t6 get leare to do this 
in the evenings, and she enjoyed the op> 
portunity thus ohtained of a short escape 
from her daily surroundings into the cool 
evening air ; and the enjoyment had the 
added charm of solitariness. She had 
pleijty of fre^h air at other times of the 
day, but she was never alone in itj tbe 
children were always with her. 

6ho dreaitd henelf quietly, bat neatly 
and deftly, as she always did, and then, 
summoning Kate, the nursemaid, to sit in 
the nnnery while she was out, she ran 
downttaifi with the letter in her hand, and 
let hflizadf out into the etneet. 

It was a lovely summer night ; dark, 
lor there waa no moon. But the sky was 
elondleei^ and the stars showed clear and 
countless against its deep bine. There were 
a few people strolling about ; people who 
were respectable and decorous enough, and 
had simply escaped from their own closer 
quarters in the ndighbonrhood to faraatbe 
for a little while the purer air of a wirier 
enclosure, and to enjoy the one short space 
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of time, in the twenty-four hours of a 
anmraer day, in whidi the etreeta of 
London hftve an atmosphere and a calm 
which are cool and lehwiiag to tiled bmina 

and limbe. 

Richenda took no heed of any of theae ; 
she had no eyes for anything hut the 
beauty of the night. The clear tranquillity 
of the night, and the hush of the air after 
the hot turmoil that had reigned all through 
tbe long day, were very gratelid to her; 
both for their own sakes and because they 
brought back memories of summer even- 
ings in her own home — evenings that were 
really only so ahoct ft time ago, tbo«igh 
they seemed to Biehendft to be divided 
from her by an immeasurablp poilf. 

Her thoogbts had been so engrossed in 
the paat and its aaaoeistiona, horn the ttrat 
moment when she ran down the steps of 
the house, that she had not heard the house 
door »hni again very softly, a moment 
after she herself had latched it; neither 
had she distingoiahed, *sroong Uie other 
scattered footsteps, the sound nf a light 
tread that etcad^ followed her own at a 
short distance. 

Amelia, the amart pftrlonmiftid, had hated 
Richenda from the moment when she 
opened the door for b<»r on the day she 
was first engaged by ^Ira. Fitzgerald. It 
would be difficult to explain precisely all 
the reaaona tax this Tident feeling. Of 
course, its main features were simple 
enough. The smart, hall-educated, but 
shrewd servant had seen at a glanee thftt 
Richendft did not belong to tbe same class 
OB her own, and had seen, too, that in spite 
of her unassumingly quiet and plain dre^s, 
the class that she did belong to was a 
higher one. 

It is q-jitp easy to talk fluently of the 
breaking down of the barriers of class. It 
is quite easy to speak glibly, of ail that 
humuiity basin eoBmon as ft force powerful 
enough to bring fthout that breaking-down. 
But it will never actually become an 
accomplished fact. The prejudice in the 
mind of <me aet of people againat Another 
which has been bom to different eireom- 
stances is ineradicable, snd springs up 
again and again in spite of all that has 
been done, and is being dcme, to emsh it. 
Perbftpe, paradoxical as it aonnds, it is even 
stronger for the much vaunted spread of 
education. At any rate, the fact remains 
that Amelia, who had been well and even 
excellently educated, was the more bitter 
againbt Richenda and the more jealous of 
I her advantages, because of that fact, than 
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an ignoruit girl would have been. 6be 

realised, as the latter never could, that) do 
what ehe night, pbo could nevpr quite 
acquire Biehenda'a wa^'s, maDneis, and 
liabite of thought And the penonat 
dtelike which bnmt fiercely enough in her 
was fanned to flnrne hy tlin loud conppntiont 
T< ices of the other t ervanta, and by a hearty 
contempt for Biehenda'a ''iiia" aa Amelia 
called them ; meaning her fniTil^QB of 
having her meals in the mu^frj, and also 
her evident dislike for converae with the 
leet of the serranta' halL 

The final point of Anelia'a anger had 
been rearhrd onn pvening "when she her- 
eilf, on trying to make out by bh inquisi- 
tive conversation the details of liicbeiida's 
life, had bera gently bat firmly ahown 
that neither her presence nor her ques- 
tions wpre wanted in the nursery. She 
had withdrawn with an angry floimce, and 
a mntteied detemination to make tiie 
*' stuck- up minx" pay for her diadain. 
And since then her one endeavour had 
b^en to find out some defect or mistake in 
Rtohenda'a eondoet by which she might get 
her into trouble. TTht livtly imagination 
had at first decided tliat thr l^'Urv-A Pachcnda 
wrote, of which she managed to keep 
aeeonnt, must be to a *' young man," or 
several young men. Finding out with 
much disgust that they were to her brothers, 
and that that fact alone accounted for their 
nnmber, she next decided that because 
Richenda almoet always asked leave to post 
them herself she probabl}- uhvI the pillar- 
poet as a place of assignation with some nnp. 

To night being the second consecutive 
night on which Richenda had gone to tiie 
post, Amelia's excitement could scarcely 
contain it clf, and she looked upon Mrs. 
Fitzgeralds absence aa specially arranged 
by Fate for allowing her peraonally to 
investigate Hichenda's doings. So she had 
watched her out, and only waited for her to 
get a short start before she stealthily, with 
a lettor- of ber own in her band by way of 
ezenaey fdtowed her along tiie atveet 

The nearest pillar box was some UUh 
way distant from mini ber twelve. To reach 
it it WW neeeatarj to go all down Bryan- 
ston Street and to etoea ft thoronghfiare, to 
reach the comer of a square gardpn, where 
it stood, more or leas in the shadow of a 
laige tree in the padm. 

Amelia had reached the end of the street. 
She did not intend to cross the thoroughfare, 
but simply to stay where she was m the 
eonvenient shadow of a portico, to watch 
Biehenda while aiie croiacd and potted ber 



letter. Thence, if nothing at all happened 
at the pillar, she could come out and follow 
Richenda home again. So she stood in the 
shadow and wai'ed. Meanwhile the un- 
Gonacioua Biebenda took bar way aemaa the 
thoroughfare rather alowly. She was en- 
joying the cof 1 air ?o much that she had 
no wish to cut the short time she had in it 
yet shorter. 
Juat aa ahe began to cross, the figom of a 

man in PTPning drcps, -with a cijjnrntte in 
his mouth, came saunteringly along by the 
railings that bounded the square garden. 

Ftegna Kennaway bad been dining with 
some relations in a honRP on the other side 
of that sqiiare. Tho rt'lationa had dined at 
seven, and Kennaway had, to uee hia own 
expreeaion, been ao " deadly bond " during 
and after that meal, that his feelings had 
constrained him to take his leave of the 
house and its inmates at a quarter-past nine. 

He waa atrolling now towaida a ealKetand, 
trying meanwhile to make up his mind how 
to spend the rest of the evening that re- | 
mained before a supper engagement he had 
at balf paat eleven. W» eyea had been 
idly scanning for aome momenta the giriish 
figure that wm approachin*:; tho pillar-box 
from the other side of the way. But when 
Richenda eame into the fnll light d the 
lamp at the eomer of the pavement anr- 
roundir,T the garden, Kennaway flung away < 
his cigarette with a sudden inartieulate ex- 
preesion of surprise. 

'< Great Soottl" he said to himadf the 
next moment, "here's something amusing at 
any rate i I call that a Providence^ now, I . 
do indeed." 

He qniekened hh paee and reaehed his 
side of the pillar just aa Kichenda reached 
her?. Amelia had emerged from the portico 
shadow, and stood watchlul, intent, and 
alert) on the oppdata aide of the way. 
Richenda posted her letter without looking j 
up, the pillar was between her and Kenna- \ 
way, and she merely saw that some one I 
else-was waiting to post a letter, and hurried 
her own movements. 

" Aha, my haughty lady I Luck's on my 
side at labt ! !Now I've met you without 
thoee worrying brats perhape yoaU h^ve a ■ 
word to apare for me." 

At the first tone of his vofee Richenda 
started violently. She turned upon hmi a 
face erimaon with annoyanee. ( - 

"Indeed I have not, and never shall 
have," ehe said. And then she tumed 
abruptly to cross the road again. | 

But Fergus Kennaway waa not going to f 
loae hia opportunity ao eeaily. Two <a 
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three quick stepe enabled him to catch her 
np, and staring coolly into her faoe he said : 
" There's no each hurrj I Yoa don't go 
in until yoo've diown younalf a Utile mem 
sociable, and moothMl that lumghty frown 
of voiir!«." 

With her lips Mt till thay were almost 
' white, and her whole ffMse very pale, 
Richenda walked on without a word. 

" Haf f «ome pity on a fellow, now," began 
¥ergti8 K-ennaway with a change of manner. 

\ They had orMMd the loed now, and had 
reached the Brytmtmn StVMt paTement 
AiDpHa, with hpT eyes sparkling, her face 

, aflame with excitement, had slipped back 

, into the shadow of her portico. 

" A poorfellow' who^is jwfc bteaking hit 
heart," he eotttfntied, *' beoMue joofko eiuih 
an icicle ! " 

£?eiy muscle in Bichenda's face was 
rigM'; she was wnlking Ibrt- u her feet 
wonld carry her. She looked from aide to 
side for some one to appeal to ; hnt at the 
moment it chanced no one was visible save 
two or tbiee itntj young men of onioh the 
same caKhce as Feiigas Keumway himself. 
The faster she wslked the more easily he 
quickened his stride. Neither of them was 

I aware of Amelia'a eoft footsteps coming 
stealthily behind within earshot 

" Look her*», now," he continncri, " he 
reasonable i What will you take for a kiss f 
Wonld a doBon pair of gbvee suit your ladj- 

, ship, or is there anything else you haicj t 
I don't care what it is I Say what you 
like — a diamond brooch, if you like — and 
you shall have it if you'll give me one kiss ! " 

** Mx. Kennaway ! " The words seemed 
to come frnm between Richenr^a's closed 

; lips. "How can you, how dare yoa insult 

; me sol You forget yourself entirely! If 
yon do not go away this instant it will be 

• necessary for me to apeak to Mr^. Fitz;:^PTaM. 
I have already thought of asking her pro- 
tection against your insolence." 

"Asking her proteetion indeed fsnesrsd 
Fergus Kennaway. "You are riding the high 
horse, my pretty maiiien ! But you'll have 
to come down. What I want I'll have, and 

; if yon won't git« it when I ssk fov it Fll 
take it, that's all I " 

He slipped his arm rotnid Richenda's 
waist as he spoke ; Richenda looked wildly 
lonnd. Bfaewaseloaetothedoorof numher 
twdve now, hnt not a sonl was in sight 
save one young man coming saunterii^gly in 
the opposite direction. Richenda tore her- 
self away with a little seream. Feigns Ken- 
naway caught her again. 
**IwiUhaveitr'hesBid. I 



XOondiiQtiadlif 

He was just drawing her struggling figure 
closer when the sauntering steps of the 
young roan cooaing changed into a quick 
ran. and Fergos Kennaway Isit a firm hand 
on his collar. 

"Get nnt of this» y«u «ttl" hisssd a 
voice in his ear. 

It was Sir Bodsriek Graeme. 

There was' a moment's paralysed silence 
as the two mm and the girl saw each other's 
facesL Then Richenda's quick breath changed 
into low, choking sobs. She turned and 
flew np the two steps. * Immediately after* 
wards the door was opened aod she disap* 
peaied into the house. 

OHAPTIR z. , 

" Mt dear Brian, if you wont Stand stiU, 
I can't possibly dress you ! " 

" He's a dreadful naughty boy, and I'm 
good, aren't I, nnssey darling I" 

The words were uttered simultaneously. 
Richenda was in the nursery getting the 
children ready for their afternoon walk. 
Veroniea and Dolly, quite dresssd, were 
sitting like models of propriety on two little 
chairs, while Brian fidgeted incessantly 
under Richenda's efforts to arrange the 
coUsc of his dean edlo^ suit. 

Richenda was feeling very shaken and 
miserable today, as her pale face and some- 
what sunken eyes amply testified. Her 
nervee in the first pisos hsd hsen thoroughly 
upset hj the encounter of the night before. 
In the second, the qualify that was strongest 
of all, perhaps, in Richenda, her self-respect^ 
had reoeived a terrible wound. It was in* 
ezpressibly bitter to her to realise that she 
had been quite rmable to defend herself 
from Fergus Kenna way's insolent advances. 
And last of all, a feeling which she did not 
quite understand, or try to understand, waa 
the sorest point of alL It hurt her more 
than all to think that it waa Sir Roderick 
Graeme who had seen her thus humiliated. 
She eonld not hsar to think what he most 
think of her after having found her in such 
a position. That it was by no means hor 
fault, and that this must have been evident 
to iiim, did not oonifoft Biehsnda at alL He 
had seen her, he had found her under circum- 
stances that stung every fibre of womanli- 
ness in her into throbbing revolt. And it 
was woree snfKeting to her toknow this than 
the circumstances themielves had been. 

She hnd cried long and bitterly in the 
comparative abelter of her own soft white 
pfllowB the night bofors ; cried nntU nnea-oy 
movements from Veioidca's crib made her 
ohoke back her sobsi and try instesd to 
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oollcet her thonghto and zesol¥« what wm 

bpst to do. Rhr had spent the rest of her 
wakeful night in trying to mnte up her 
mind as to whether she would leave her 
dtaation' and tay noiluni;, or #h«Ui«r dte 
ahonld appeal to Mn. Fitzgerald for her 
help and protection. She had come to no 
decision, though, when she rose, and no 
further llg^t had dawned on Hie question 
all through the hours of the long hot 
morning; hours dim'ng which even the 
chatter of the children, falling on her 
tumnltndinB leBehtment, perpIeiHy, and 
anxiety, had seemed afanoafe mora than she 
conld endure. She vras con?cioua now of a 
slight touch of irritation in the tone in 
which she had spoken to Brian, and she was 
ateadyiog her voice to respond to Tetoniea 
wlion the nursery door opened and Amelia 
inserted her face into the aperture. 

" Mrs. Fitzgerald wants to see yon in her 
bondoir at oncr^" aihe said earily. 

Wants to eeetnel" said Kichenda in 
answer, looking up from Brian's suit with 
some surprise. **Doe8 she know I'm just 
Roing oat iHfli the ehildxen, I wondert 
What had I better do^ nowt I suppose 
she only wants me for a minute, though. 
Auiclia" — Kichenda spoke as she always 
did, very gently and ' oonrteoasly, to ue 
girl — "would >ou please mind asking her 
if Kate shall start with the children, theiil 
They're just ready to go." 

Without deigning any answer, Amelia 
flounced away from the door, to flounce 
back again V>reathless in a moment or two. 

"Mrs. Fiizj^erald says you're to send the 
children out with Kate. You're to go this 
minnte," waa her trinmphraitly spoken 

Kichenda released Brian with increased 
snrpruie. Mrs. Ifilzgeiaid grcfttiy disliked 
sendmg the children out under the narB»> 
maid's care as a rule. However, tfiere was 
no time for her to delay or argue, she must 
ceitainly obey, so she summoned the nuise* 
maid, and among a chorus of '* Come quick 
back, nuiaey, ' dear, we don't want to go 
without you — we like it beat with you4 '' 
fehe left the nutser}'. 



her surprise, she found Amelia still linger 
ing. If Kichenda had been at nil sn?picious 
by nature she would have seen in the girl's 
air^nd lace a longing to be questioned and 
an overwhelming sense, d trimnplk • Bnt 
Eichenda, in her innocence, navn dreamed 
of connecting Amelia with her summons, 
much leas of asking her any questions, 
mdienda went mther alowly down the long 



nanow ata ir easM ^ her head ached ao^ and 

she felt so tremulous still that it was im- 
possible for her to do anything quickly. 
She was wondering, too, vaguely and con- 
fnaedly, whether; the opportunity being 
thus made for her as it were, It did not 
come as an indirect answer to her perplexed 
self-qneetionings as to whether she should 
or should not tell Mm Fittgendd her dia- 
tress, and whether she should accept it as 
such. She reached the boudoir door, and 
receiving a sharply spoken permission, 
entered. Mrs. Fitzgerald wss seated by the 
shaded window in a chair facing tha dcK»r. 

♦* Amelia said you "dished to epcfek to 
me 1 " iiiuhenda said simply. She lifted, as 
she spoke, her eyes to Mrs. Fit2..erald's 
face, and then for the first titne an entirely 
new thou^'ht flashed acrops her iniad. She 
felt sick and cold all at once, and she held 
to the handle of the door iur support. She 
knew that what Mie. Fitzgerald had to aay 
concerned the scene of the evening before. 

Mra. Fitzgerald's face waa dark with 
passion. It was often angry, but it had 
nerer, rinee Bkhenda'a knowledge of it, 
looked as it now looked. 

Wished to speak to yon ! '* she said, in 
a voice that was choked with fury. " Natu- 
rally I with to apeak to yon I i wish for 
some explanation of the disgraceful scene 
that took place last rtit^ht. I engaged you 
on the understanding that you were a girl 
of decent bringing up — and——" 

She was uteirnpted. Eichenda's voice 
was .=0 far away Hnd so .'^et that she herself 
scarcely knew it for her own^ and she stood 
rigidly upright. 

''Stop!" she said. ** I will not hear a word 
acjainst my bringing up. You will have the 
poodneas to make yoLir accusation definite. 
Whatever it may be, i ask to hear it." 

Mrs. Fitigerald stated through the dim* 
ness of the shaded room at Kichenda. 
Something in the girl's ringing, steady 
tones had thrown a cold dash of water on 
the flames of her anger. It changed to a 
smothered sullenness as she went on. 

" I've heard all about your behaviour last 
nightw I know every detail ^if. — every 



Outride, on the firslr landing, much to' detail of the disgraceful way in wUdi you 



had aaeanged to meet Mr. Kennaway at the 
post, and the absolutely shameless encou- 
ragem^t you gave himiis you walked back. 
My informaafr saw it all 1 She even saw 
hia aim round youf. waist Now what have 
you to say 1 " 

" Simply tliat I think you have made a 
mistake. It is Mr. Fergus Kennaway whom 
yon ought to* interriew nd xuA me. Your 
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infortiiai)t rould have told you that if he or 
she had the iaintest regard for truth." 

KdModft hni taken bar hand fum the 
door haadle and now stood aheolutely 
upritrht, with both hands cla«ped and 
baoging down in iront of her, and her faoe 
Mt in eTeijr lintt aad nearly as wlute as her 
white dreM. There waa something curiously 
convincing about that rigid little white 
figure, and the steady utterance that <^me 
from it. For A vuiBiiiil as lb* looked at it 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's oonviotioiis were a little 
shaken, though her anger was not altered. 

"My informant was rehable," she said. 
" And, • besides," she added, her voice be- 
coming the mom .trBinitk>iis with passion as 
she felt her ground lees certain, I know 
for myself that this is not the first time 
such, a thing has happened. Laat night's 
oeearmico was only latest of * eeries 
of meetings between you and Mr. Fergus 
Kennaway. Ho has conatantly met you 
when you have been out. with the children." 

**To my indeMnbaUe annoyance," put 
in Richenda. 

"These meeting*," went on Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, taking not the slightest notice of 
the intormption, **e«ii only bave been 
arranged by younslf. Mr. Eeonaway is 
not the sort of man to pursue without 
encouragement a young woman in your 
position in Uf« And tbii snoonragement 
toe has of eovae received i " 

" Kncourf^f^oment ! " Over Richenda's 
pale face came a sudden flash, and her great 
shining eyes flashed. "Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
I have listened to what you bave to say. 
Will you let me now tell you my story? 



Mr. Fergus Kenuaway occasioned me annoy- 
ance on the very hrst day I entered your 
boose. He baa ptusned me eoDstantly aiiuN 
then. I bave done all I possibly eoutd to 
show him my feelings. I have given him 
every discouragement that a girl can give to 
a men for wbom obe feela nothing but eon- 
templb My meeting with him lest night 
was purely accidental, and he used the 
opportunity to put a crowning insult to all 
Us other insnlta. When you sent for me, 
I was making np my mind to tsU yon thi»^ 
and to ask yonr assistance and yOQT pro- 
tection against him for the future." 

As she spoke, the flash on Richenda's 
cheeks had deepened nntil it became a 
rrimson gl,ow. Her eyes were still ranrr- 
bnlliant now with anger, and her hands were 
clasping and unclaiipmg m^excitud agitatioxL 

Mrs. Fi««gemld bracked* seomlolly. 

" I don't think you need either assistance 
or protection," she said. ** If you think 
you do, you have certaink looked for tbem 
in the wrong quarter I I eannot assist or 
protect girk who can do neitber for tiieni- 
selves ! And I will not keep in my service 
a young woman who is so incapable of 
managing ber own affain— to say the Tory 
least of it — for I still believe, and shall 
believe, that the whole entanglement in your 
own work." 

** Yon do not believe my woid, then t " 

Richenda'a voice was steady no longer; 
it wan trembling almost uncontrollably with 
anger that would not be repressed. 

*' You will leave my service this day 
month I ^ was all the answer she received. 
" You may go 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Uttsr deYastation. Ihe breaking-up of 
•II fbst hsd been; fhe Wghting of all that 

which waa to come. The total withering — 
•as before the hot poisonous wind, blown up 
from a waste place of the earth, all healthful 
and beantifal vegetation withon — of all the 
hopes, the happiness, the pease ol thoee who 
lay through no fault of their own within the 
sphere of the malignant influence risen from 
the past. In the midst of all this desolation, 
the woman through whom all thoas bound 
to her were doomed ; the woman whose con- 
cealed sin had pu^hed its roots so far that 
its plucking up was as the shaking of the 
solid earth; the woman upon whom the 
band of retribution had fallen onco and for 
all, sat callous, sullen, indilTcrent to all but 
the brooding, consuming passion of her own 
bonndleaa rebellian. 

Five-and-thirty years before, the girl from 
whom this woman waa developed, ill-taught, 
undi£ciplined,had left her home deliberately, 
knowing full well for what position she 
was leaving it. Love had played but a 
small part in the sordid little drama. She 
had been flattered by the attentions of a 
■Ma bdonging to a class above her, and a 
coarse fibre ingrain in her nature had re- 
sponded to his advances. But with that 
first indulgence of her passions that fibre 
had diangeid its cbaiaeto'. ceased to 
attract hw. The life which lay before her 
became abhorrent to her practical sense. 
And all the strength of her nature tended 
townids thai dmnUiance which is compatible 



to a middle-class mind with respectability 
alone. Hard and clear-sighted in her 
yonih as in her age, she had encouraged 
the separation always contemplated by her 
child's father. She had put the past be- 
hind her and toodden it nnder foot. En- 
ti: ely devoid of im agination, she had reasoned 
out a fabrication of falsehood so simple and 
so definite that her life had seemed to 
rear itself tberenpon as on a rock of troth. 
She had created a past for herself as she 
had said to North Branston, and she 
created a future. She was essentially the 
type of woman of whom autocrats are mads. 
She met Dr. Yallotson and took pow es si o n 
of her dominion. 

And now it was all over. The long 
dominance and success of her life, the 
social prsstigs of a country town, the 
domestic supremacy of a middle-class house- 
hold, were lost to her for ever. She stood 
confessed the mother of a nameless son ; a 
woman falloi, dii^inuscd, covered with 
ignominy. 

Mrs. Vallotson made no attempt of any 
kind to deal with the ruin she had dealt 
about her. 

A heavy curtain had descended between 
herself and the world, shutting in all that 
force of character, fostered and moulded 
by thirty years' dominioo^ shniting out all 
on which that force had spent itself. The 
coarse unyielding power thus deprived of 
outlet concentrated itself within, and all 
the strength which had forestalled for all 
these years the moment of defeat arrayed 
itself in fierce defiance of that greater 
power, which bad held that moment in 
reserve to bid it strike vpon the cloek 
of fate at last. There are natures to which 
the very fact that they are conquered is 
its own worst punishment. Such a nature 
was Hn. YsUotaon'^ 8hs was defeated; 
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the gronnd was cut from under her feet; 
that which her will had been set to kfep 
was wneted from hoc in her own d«spit<>, 
and every fibre of her being was alive with 
the impotent fnry of her resentment. No 
f onse of shame, no .sense of remorse was 
poamUe to her. She ma defeated. A 
sullen iateiMitj of scorn and rage and 
hatred popsessed her, to the ezciasion of 
any other thought or feeling. 

Wrapped in the tbirk darkneaa of her 
self-created isolation, her figure loomed 
through the events of the week thr\t 
followed, the centre on which all their 
tragedies ttimed. The ghastly readjust- 
uenl of life which is the inevitable oon- 
pequence of all convulsion had to go on ; 
the terrible details had to be faced, the 
pitiful arrangements had to be thought out, 
had to bs put into words ; and between that 
stony figure and tho little vrnrh] which 
it had blighted, bearing the brunt of the 
work that must be done as he bore the 
brunt of the blow that had fallen, stood 
Korth Branstoa, 

It is not an uncommon thing for a weak 
man wronged to harden ; it is not an un- 
common thing for a selfbh man, oatraged, 
to turn upon the outrager with that vin 
dictive bittemeps of repudiation or con- 
demnation which outraged charity never 
hnows. But Dr. Vallotaon's attitude, as 
the fiist wave of coniprehen8i(m and realisa- 
tion receded fiom him, gav© to the week 
that followed its final ehade of darkness 
in the rigid merdlessness of its personal 
resentment. All his most marked charac- 
teri?ticp, characteristics kept in solution, 
held within the most trivial lines by the 
pladd etreumetances ct his life^ his self- 
sufficiency, his self-conccil, l is love of 
ease, seemed to Ve polidifu 1 in the crisis 
in which he found himself into one burning 
sense of insult. Ills wife's word had been 
hw law for five-and-twenty years ; and in 
proportif'n to his submission was the bitter- 
ness of his renunciation of her and the 
implacability of his anger. That 9he was 
as dead to him henceforward, that his 
house was her home no Ion err, ^ras t!ie 
foregone conclusion on which all his denun- 
ciation turned. 

That her claims as a wifs were annulled 
for ever was the foregone conclusion also 
on which all Xorth Branston'8 acts and 
words turned. With the tremendous know- 
ledge that had rifen to orertbrow his life, 
all that which had its birth in ignorance 
had passed into oblivion ; the antagonism 
which had poisoned his relations with the 



woman who had thwaited him in the past, 
had ceased to exist for him towards the 
woman who had crushed him in the present. 
She was his mother. The bond between 
them, ngainat which he had struggle;! all 
bis life, had suddenly acquired for him a 
meaning deep and mysterious. She was 
his mother, and they stood alone together 
in the world. Her home henceforth rauf^t 
be with hinL Her protector henceforth 
must be himrolf . 

Ho made his preparations for the altered 
life that lay before him, with a stern jih of 
composure that hung about him like a solemn 
emanation of that ^rk shadow in wbieh he 
walked. To Lady Kar^'lake's nearest male 
relation he sent a brief explanation of the 
stoppage of the marriage ceremony, and he 
received an acknowledgement in which 
sympathy and personal feeling were some- 
what stiffly blended, and relaxiiic: into a 
s'atonient to the effect that Lady Karslake 
was going abioad as soon as she could travel. 
The breaking off of the wedding had been 
public. The cause of it, or such a garbled 
version of tlie caufc as cornmp nf'^nil itself to 
the taste of the people who made a nine 
days' wonder of it, was neeesssrily common 
property ; and North Branston in his " 
altered circumstances was no longer avail- 
able for that social position which waa 
essentia) for Dr. Slado-Fenton's partner. It 
was by l^orth himself that the first steps 
were taken towards the dissolution of that 
partnership i those first steps which Dr. 
Slade-Fenton, in spite of the clamours of 
his wife and of Miss Kenderdtne^ in spite 
of Ins own practical sense of their necessity, 
was loth to huny on. The house which 
was to hsTO been Lady Kasalak«ni home 
was put into the hands of a house-sg<>nt ; 
and another was taken by North in a quiet 
district out of the radius of fashionable life 
and within easy reach of Uie hospital, 
within the walls of whieh his promioiial 
work was to be concentrated. 

Nothing that lay before him to be done 
was evaded by North ; he n^lected nothing ; 
he spared himself nothing. It was through 
the agency of Archdeacon French, rather 
than on any impulse of his own, that any 
meeting between himself and Dr. Vallotson 
was delayed until all the arrsBgemente for 
the future were practically completed. 
Archdeacon French's friendship and coun- 
tenance was the one steady support that 
had never failed' North through those days. 
The fact that it was from bis lips that Dr. 
Vallotson had learned the truth gave to the 
Archdeacon a position which enabled, and 
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indeed compelled, him to stand, in the 
first stress and shock, between the husband 
and son. Dr. Yallutson'a earliest impulses 
bad takes shape in a violent aeeertion of 
his intention of never seeing again either 
his wife or her son ; and the earliest stages 
of the coaununication necessary between 
til* mia who transfened and the man who 
took up responsibilitifli^ were conducted 
through the Archdeacon. Eut that the 
meeting should take place at last was one 
of those necessities, robtla and hard to 
fathom, which force their way insidiously and 
gradually into a man's inner consciousness, 
and must perforce be met. The final 
severance could only bo accomplished face 
to face. 

On the subject of Constance, not one 
word had been uttered either by or to 
Korth. The blow that must be dealt her 
lay not with him to deal bat with her 
father ; and during the first few days she 
entered not at all into his overladen 
thoughts. But, perhaps by force of the 
silenee that Tested abont her, she gradualty 
aeaomed lor him the position of a factor in 
the Hitutition ; and a factor from whom 
sottiething was to le expected. The realisa- 
tion that ahe wa^ as he was himself, the 
qhild of the woman whose harvest of tares 
they were idl reaping began to press home 
to his consciousness, and he wondered 
heavily what action she would take. Side 
by side with this oonudetation theie dawned 
in him, as the days wpnt by, a sense of some 
faint stir, some undercurrent of expect- 
ancy which seemed to touch the sullen, 
immoveabiB tacitamity of Mrs; Vallotson's 
demeanour. She never spoke of it. It 
was grimly significant of her attitude 
towards him that ail the pa^ions that raged 
within her entvenched themaelvea in his 
presence behind a barrier of frozen silence. 

But it was no surprise to him, it was 
slotpst a relief, when two brief sentences 
bioke from her at last, fiercely and lelue* 
tantly, as though against her will. 

" Who is it that keeps Coastance from 
me t I want to see her 1 " 

It had scarcely needed the words to 
hnng Korth Bianston face to face with the 
necessity for speech on the aulyect with 
CoDstance's father. 

The September sun was still hot, the 
September sky was as bright as it had 
been when North Branston passed from 
beneath its light into the shadow of the 
church, when the morning came which was 
to see the final winding np of the grinding 
period of ttansition in the meeting between 



Dr. Vallotson and North. It was the wish 
of both men that Archdeacon French should 
be present at the interview, which was to 
take place at Dr. Vallotson's hotel; and 
about eleveil o'clock in the morning the 
Archdeacon entered North Branston's roora«». 

The greater part of North's own goods 
had alrrady been removed to the house of 
which he waa to t»ke personal poaseasuin 
on the following day. The sitting-room 
had a bare, dismantled aspect. Norlh was 
sitting at a table, drawn into the cen^ of 
the room, writing. He met his expected 
visitor with a word of welcome. 

There was a quiet commonplace comment 
or two from Archdeacon French as to the 
progress 9t North's packings and the 
appearance of the room, answered in the 
same style. Then Noith said bxiefiy : 

"Shall wegol" 

And a few moments later the two 

emerged into the street in silence. 

They pursued their way along tho bnsy 
streets, and that silence remamod unbroken. 
Bat diough he did not speak, Arohdeaeon 
Fraioh's thought was concontrated on the 
composed figure by wh- m he was walking 
in such silent feUow;ihip. The sutltring 
that makes ho comphint; that lays no 
claim to pity ; that standi aloof, even 
unconsciously, from the sympathy th-it 
cannot probe its depths ; is of sdl the most 
terrible to witness. 

He roused himself with a sigh as they 
reached their destination, and glanced at 
North. The younger man signed gravely 
to him to lead the way. Archdeacon 
French passed on up the stairs ; he paused 
before a door, knocked, and opened it. 

Shrunken, trpni'donp, ppBechless with 
agitation, the iiguto which drew itselt with 
each a pitiful assumption of dignity out of 
the half-collapsed position into which it had 
sunk in its eacy-chair, looked like the 
merest shadow of the pompous, excited, 
offended little man who had burst into 
North Braneton's sitting-room a few days 
before. Dr. Vallotson's portly little figure 
had fallen away, and his clothes hung 
loosely upon it ; his ebeekc^ their colouring 
replaced hf aa aahen pallor, hung flabbily :, 
and there was a loc«e-lipped misery of 
bitterness about his mouth which was 
indescribably pitiable. He did not seem to 
see Archdeacon French. He looked past 
him at the figure entering behind him, and 
for the moment it seemed as though bis 
agitation would choke him 

Then^ with a violent effort^ &e effort of 
an alnuMt pathetie pride, he maatexed 
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himself. He looked away from North to 
Archdeacon French, holding out to the 
latter a hand that shook pitifully. 

•* Very good of you to come," he said in 
a low voice. ** Very oonnderate." 

lie wrung the elder raan'a hand, and 
then he turned again to North Branstou. 
There was something about hia manner, 
egitated, dieken with offended majesty, 
which seemed to set the position be''.vppn 
them — half unconsciously, half involuntarily j 
— as between the outraged and one of the 
parties to the ontrage. 

" I believe," he said, *• I believe that the 
fense of the necessity for thia — this painful 
iaterview — ^is mutual ! '* 

Kocth bent hie head gravely with a 
gesture that tacitly accepted the position 
assigned to him. As his eyes fell first 
upon the poor little man, a painful spasm 
had paatad Mioee his laoe, leafing it as 
pilifiu SB it ma, once moie, sbeaoj and 
oontrolled. 

** It seems, as you say, sir, a necessity," 
he lepHed. 

There was a moment's pauMi Aiehdeacon 
French, with a delicate snnso nf the require- 
ments and non-requirements of the sitoatioD, 
had drawn a Htkle apart NoHh, with 
deliberate respect, yielded to Dr. Vallotson 
the right to dominate the interview, and 
waited in silence. Dr. Vallotson, his 
breath coming painfully, his face twitching 
nervously, was atraggling with his agitation. 

" We — we need not prolong It I " he said 
at last, with a kind of trembling stiffness. 
''A few words will suffica I have no 
desire to enter into my feelings— I may say, 
indtcc!, that I am quite unable to do so.* 

His voice seemed to catch in his throat 
and choke him, and he stooped abruptly. 
Then, evidently annoyed with himadf for 
tiie exhibition of weakness, ho went on : 

With rf gird to my intention?, however, 
there must be no misunderstanding. This 
meeting is intended to obviate any sndli 
possibility.*' 

*• Quite 60." 

** 1 should prefer, if possible, to mention 
no names," continued Br. YaUotsoo. 

'* Yon will understand to whom I refer 
when 1 eay that my decision with regard 
to that person, already conveyed to you, is 
final I am not to be approached on the 
Sttbject at any future time." 

•'The understanding on that point is 
perfectly clear. All luture responsibility 
devotree on me.** 

The deep, quiet voice, the unflinching 
manner, seemed for the first time to arreat 



Dr. Vallotson's self-centred attsmtioil. H« 

hesitated and looked at North. 

" I should have been willing," he saidi 
"I believe you are aware that I should 
have been willing to provide—" 

North stopped him, quietly but instantly. 

" All future responsibility devolves on 
me," he repeated ; and the accent on the 
first wnd seemed to dose the question tmt 

n vfr. 

" S i —so I have understood," said Dr. 
\'aiiutaon falteringly. 

He glanoed round instinctively, and M 
though somewhat at a loss, to where 
Archdeacon Frs iich stood. But the Arch- 
deacon, though he met the uncertain, 
miserable glance, made no attempt to 
interfere ; and there was another painful 
pause. It was broken this time by North. 

"There is one point," he said, "and 
only one, I tiiink, on which a further 
underatanding is neeessaiy. No allusion 
has as yet b on made, in arranging for the 
future, to Constance." 

** To Constance f" 

The words had come from Constance's 
father in a kind of gasp of outraged 
amazement; and at the same moment 
Archdeacon F^nch stined slightly. Nortii's 
words came as a surprise to him also. 
Then Dr. VaUotson spoke witii tremoloas 
loftiness. 

"I fail to see," he said, "in what 
connection any allusion to my danghtev is 

necessary." 

North did not answer immediately, and 
when at last he spoke, the gentleness of his 
voice seemed to show that he bad paused 
so to chojse his words as to renf7pr that 
which he had to say as little painful as 
might be. • 

"She ia her mother's danghter abo^* he 
said. " Can those rights be wholly 
forfeited ? Can those obligations be \?holly 
cancelled 1 Are the two not to meet 
again!" 

With my good will, sir, never ! ** 
returned Dr. Vallotson, with vehement 
agitation. "There are ofifenoes before 
^iefa all rights are forfeited— all rights, 
let me tell you — and fraud and deception 
are not the least of these. If the exercise 
of my authority were necessary it would 
be werted, it would be «iforeed to the 
uttermost, to prevent any further inter- 
course between my daughter and the 
person of whom you speak. But it is ae 
well that yott should know that it is aol 
necessary. My daughter feels on Um 
sabject aa I do, sir 1 As I do 1 " 
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An abrupt exclamation broke from Xorth 
BraDston. Somethicg of agitation touched 
bim for tiie fint time. 

*' Constance ! " he said. *' A mere girl ! 
Is it posBibto that aha mpndiatea her 
mother 1 " 

** It i« not only poanble," returned Dr. 

Vallotaon pompously, "it is the fact. 
My daughter's feelioga on the subject are 
too painful a matter for discussion. I must 
beg you to consider the subject closed." 

A moment of fierce struggle betrayed 
itself in Nortli's face ; then the BtiUnesa of 
acceptance fell on it again. 

" There is nothing more to be said, thea," 
he said. 

*• May we consider the interview at an 
end 1 " said T>r. Vs]!ntpon majestically. 
He glanced, again towards Archdeacon 
FraBch aa he spokei and thia tioie the 
Archdeacon, his face sad and tranUad, 
drew nearer in response to the look. 

The interview was at an end , the time 
had eome whaa the patha of the two men 
wcfa to part for ever ; bu^ with the mo- 
ment actually upon them, neither moved. 
They stood confronting one another for an 
inatant in aaenco. Theoi with a alight, 
grave inclination of hia head. North Brnn- 
Eton turned awny. 

But as he moved, Dr. Vallotson took two 
kuriad, txemUing atepe towards him, and 
atietdiad out hia hand. 

"Good-bye, my boy," ho paid brokenly, 
"fieaven help us bothl Heaven help us 
bothl'* 

North Brantton aanght the hand held 
out to him and wrung it cbsc, 

"Good-bye, air/' he said hoarsely. 
"Good-bye!" 

And so they parted. 



A NIGHT ON HELVELLY^. 

It is etrangQ that our dear Lake District 
mountains have so long kept themselves 
free from the fetters set by civilised man 
npon the mountains of other lands. Ton 
cannot jro np Sea Yp]\ by a rack and pinion 
or a fuuiculur railway. Yon may not hope 
to sleep at ease on, a spring mattress on 
Skiddaw'a aone^haped top. Nor are tiieie 
any yawning domestics who, during the 
summer season, pass broken nights on the 
edge of Helvellyn's Red Tarn precipice, 
engaged in the thankleea taak of aroodng 
reluctant tourists at three o'clock in the 
morning and mouthing the etereotyped 
phrase, " Your boots, sir — and the sunrise." 
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To be sure, there is Snowdon and its 
hotel. But that desecration of the aablime 
haa been derided enough. 

Theaa thoughts swung to my mind aa my 
oars swung in their rowlocks. It wa-? 
Sunday evening, mid- July; Windermere 
was, for a marvel, as smooth in its upper 
reach as where ita green iBlet-gronps keep 
it always tolerably tranquil ; the music of 
church bells stole to me across the bright 
water ; the perfume of cut hay came in the 
wake of the bells ; the nearer mountains, 
from Wansfell to 111 Bell and Fairfield, 
were clear as they had not baen of late, 
and the more distant heights of Coniaton, 
Bow Fen, and the Langdale Pikea looked 
innocent of storm-raising intentions. A 
sweet, peaceful, poetic kind of evening ! 

I could have had no fairer promise for a 
night on the moantaina, The lew donda 
against the blue were transparent and 
white, and there was no wind. In an hour 
and a half I had rowed the seven miles 
and left my boat at AmUeaide. It was an 
agreeable change to see this tourist metro- 
polis in its Sunday calm. No yelling beer- 
soaked trippers, fresh from the blackness 
of Wigan and Waningtoo^ with their 
Paial^HUiawIed womenfolk, and the revolt- 
ing young men, who wear their hats on 
one side, ogle Westmoreland's simple 
maidens, and cast impolite adjectives thickly 
across the daisied meadows and h<mey« 
suckled hedgerows at the purple mountain?. 
No processions to-day of laden brakes and 
hoiaea ladied full apead np hiU and down ; 
the trippers eager for their dinner in Gras- 
mere'a vale, and the drivers bent on getting 
back to the waterside as soon as possible, 
for the next steamer freight of excursionists. 
One is loth to cavil at the pleasures of the 
toiling multitude. But there is such a thing 

sacrilege. To me, at least, it seems as 
heinous an offence to go howling and drunk 
into the most glorious of Nature's recesses 
as to go howling and druuk to church. As 
for the effect of such conduct upon the 
villagers of these lovely valleys — that la 
past praying for. The sensible dalesman 
even years back did not think the lot of 
townsfolk an enviable one. Nowadays he 
may be excused if he holds his head higher 
tlum ever, and treata the tripper with leaa 
regard than he shows to hia dog. 

Thfy were ?ingiug with great heartiness 
at the Baptist Chapel on ihe Keswick Koad 
when I passed it for Grasmere. What 
ugly buildings some of thciO Lake District 
places of worship are! And how admirable 
they are withal in their plainueiis, thud 
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encompasaed by the hills ! One of Amble- 
side's greatest miBtakes is its church, which 
WM meant to be one of its meet oKoellent 
and feducing feature?. When Nature and 
Art meet, they figbt, and one mnst conqiif^r 
the other. Else it is like a household in 
whioh flnt the hnaband and then the wife 
holds Bupremacy. Happily there can be 
no question here as to Nature's ability to 
hold her own against dvUisation's counter 
graoeft, 

The sermon waa ending in Rydal Church 
when T rime to it? porch and starcii shyly 
^t its gari«h east window. I had meant to 
tK«t myself to iho sermon, being inevitftbly 
late for all else. But even whila I was 
crossinc; thfi thrnrhoM the cnngrpgatioD rose 
and the collection began. They sang " Sun 
of my soul." I stayed outside. Who was 
I that I ahonld obtrude my benefaetioas 
upon a ppnple with whom I had romp so 
tardily to worslii;) ? I looked at tho fox- 
gloves and cub hay in the churchyard, at 
tiie tiees in Squire Flsiain^a delightful 
demesne, and towards the noose where 
Wordsworth spent so many serene and 
happy years. The sunshine was waning. 
The sky oyei Loughrigg Fell had taken 
a tint of marigold. It threw into lelief 
a trio of rustics perched royally on a crag 
four hundred feet above the choreh. I 
hope, too, it meUowsd the hearts end 
affeetions of the various loving couples 
whom anon t beheld strolling on tho farther 
shore of Rydal's reedy mere. Were I 
young sgain, I would nowhsM like better 
to renew the ewcei ovdeal of eoortshiik. 
T^ip quarry scar on thp sonth-vrest pfdo of 
the lake waa in this liL^ht a pala hhie patch 
amid the radiant summer greenery of the 
faiaeken. 

I quite expected to find Wordsworth's 
seat by the lake fully occupied. Instead of 
that^ congenial solitude reigned over it. 
Ones again I olarabered to the top of it : 
now, as always, nearly slipping over its 
pigmy precipice. A fortnight previously I 
had passed here in the glaring noontide of 
a weekday, and a strange sight I bad seen. 
A worthy amatenr photographer with a 
wife and eight children was, to the best of 
his ability, arranging his human possessions 
about the saered vMk. The lady was en* 
throned uppermost, with her two youngest 
boms holding her by the hand. The othpr 
children were facing the problem of the 
proper management of their legs. From 
the road, papa damoured his instructions. 
A coach and some brakes came bv, but 
were not allowed to interfere — nor was their 



laughter— with thn enthudaat's infatuation. 
And so I too left thu place, with the rock, 
for once, eheated of my homage. If I 
could, I would buy a copy of that photo- 
graph and give it a Chambor of Horrors all 
to itself. But I fancy eight restive children 
—not to mention a wife— would prove 
too much even lor a fanatic father. 

The hit evening light was yet fairer 
when I came to the Nab Cottage, with its 
many ueraoiieflL A ssivant girl and a 
swain wen at the wicket on the roadside 
letting upon tho hlce, but I did not pay 
them the compliment — possibly undesired 
— of noticing tJiem. I bethought myself 
rather of Be Qnincey; his five thoasKBd 
books, *<ro1!rc{rd gradually since my 
eighteenth year his room "seventeen feet 
by twelve, and not more than seven and a 
half feet high{" his Epicurean relish of the 
tea he here drank so much of ; and, chief of 
all, his adventure with the bilious-skiimod 
Malay whom he addressed in Homer's 
Grsek, and to whom he hoepitaUy gave 
opium '* enOQ^ to kill three dragoon:^ and 
their horses." Be Quinc^^y would have 
added distinction even to that little group 
of gravestonee in Gnumere^s ehniolqrftTd. 
One can hardly forgive him for not having 
died and been buried among the moon- 
tains. 

The golden glow ef sunset was ovw 
Bunmail Raise when I touched Grasmere's 

shore. There were voices on the oily, gnat- 
haunted lake, and the scent of the mown 
grass was almost strong enough to stupefy. 
I met n number of people strolling in the 
sweet atmosphere, between the hourf of 
church and bedtime : white-haired ladies, 
straight-backed as athletes, being remarkably 
in the majority. As I paeied thnm I eanght 
snatches of their conversation. It was only to 
be expected that they should he cnrcprned 
with the beauty of the fading day. Such 
words as *< exquiaite " and « lovely " drifted 
from them npoii the dewy air. The fiery 
and crimson wisps of cloud vapour over 
Helm Crag seemed to gleam the more 
majestically for the laudations they ezeited. 
Never had Gmemere looked ao ensnaring, 
and never was it in grrater need of the 
cooling attentions of a sepbyr. 

From that time on, however, every 
quarter of an hour brought relief, so that 
when I was on the watershed of the Raise 
— with Skiddaw in front cameoed against 
the still lurid sky — the air was ffeah 
enough for the bsginntog of winter. This 
was at nine-tlftorn pm., ^rith the "Nag's 
Head " of Wy thburn two miles away. That 
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hour from Grasmere to the Raise was the 
solemnest of them all. I had the land to 
myself when I had distanced the last of 
ihe loving ooopka. The Toiees of water* 
falla and the radiance of the heaTena were 
company enough for mo. Even we Britons 
have our ecsia^iei*. They may be phleg- 
matic ones and brief ; but they strike deep 
at the time. Between Grasmere and 
Wythbtirn on this Sunday evening I would 
have forgiven any man anything. 

A couple of frantic cyclists dashed down 
the Baiae by the hoapital with its wind- 
blown screen of larches. An old man 
stood up against the twilight, ami told the 
girl who was with him that he would nut 
lor Ilia haok'a aake deacend the hill with 
hn. The girl nodded, and left him. He 
mnt't have belonged to the hoapital, unless 
indeed he was a belated wraith of the 
Cyome King Donmiiilli aneient ermj, mas 
qnerading as a nineteenth century sepluage- 
iianan. An early b.^t shimmed from the 
watery turquoise of the sky by the southern 
should^ of Steel Fell into the dusky gold 
of the western heavens. The Baiae beck 
shone in its poola betwixt one xocky flight 
and another. 

And so, at length, with Thirlmere's silver 
kngth before me in the gloom — though the 
word is too harsh for verity — I reached 
"Wyihburn's inn a little before ten o'clock. 
They are not easily astonished by tourists' 
freaka at the "Keg'a Head," and my plan, 
whiapeied in the ear of the landlady, was 
received sedately. I might tarry indoors 
tili the hour that pleased me and then just 
•teal forth into the night— and the moon'a 
light, if so it j^eased heaven — leaving the 
parlour door on the latch. True, tramps 
exist on this high road from Windermere to 
Keevfelr. Bat the chance of tbdr being 
afoot, and having the tenierity to tiy the 
hotel door in the darknen, was not worth 
discussing. 

Beef and pickles and stout at half-past 
ten o'clock at night may seem a meal foi: a 
mastodon. I care not. They suited me 
and my programme. Thfre were three 
men of Manchester in ihe room vviiiie I ate, 
preparing for a leianiely end ovthodox ascent 
of Ilelvellyn on the morrow. To them my 
scheme seemed advanced madness. They 
talked of town's bu<«ine89, assessments and 
med-mending, while they amoked eigan and 
drank — ^milk, of all things. I pricked up 
my ears when they nailed their adminis- 
trative tongues to the Tbirlmere question, 
miey conjectared that, in iJie magaitade of 
its tttee aa proprietor of thai lake it haa 



turned into a cistern, Manchester must free 
the inhabitants of the valley from all local 
taxati<Hi. I hope it may be so. The miles 
of brand new walla and ailinga, and the 
offioions water4owefS and masonry aids to 
the months of score? of mountain becks — 
that these may fail unwastefully into the 
lake — form one huge offensiye brag of 
civilisation against Nitoieb " See what a 
long fat purse I have c^ot!" Manchester 
seems to ery in each yar i of its Thirimere 
works. It is to this fame opulent yet not 
ui^nmm city that Wytbbiini owaa Ua 
new church bell — of steel — and its bell- 
tower. The mountain echoes ought to 
mutmur "Many Thaoks'' for that bcU 
every seventh daj. Bnt the old tin pot 
tinkle of the dd bell woold have auitad 
them better. 

At eleven o'clock my Maoohester friends 
took up iheiT candles and bade na **Qood 
night" They did not envy me mj pros- 
pect. " You must," said one of them — the 
most intelligent — " have the eyes of a cat." 

The night had fallen dark and the moon 
showed not Helvellyn'a alopo ontride was 
a black shape, little else. 

My cigar, the visitors* book, and the in- 
creasing stillness kept me company for 
anolAev hour. I lay on my back on 
the sofa, and periodically lifted the 
blind in search of Madame Luna. Ere this 
I had laughed often over the " Nag's Head " 
visitors' leeoid. Kow I foond myadf 
gaping over it And yet there was enough 
and to spare of fresh humour in it I read 
for example how, only a week previously, 
**The Bevexend and lua. enjoyed the 
most delieious tea wtm they came down 
[the mountain], nnd » comfortable test dnriBg 
a terrific thuncler<>toFm." 

That same thnndeistofm had left ita nark 
on my mind too ; for I was on Windermere 
in the thick of it, and the word " drenched " 
conveys but s weak idea of my condition 
after it Then there was the iomfat who 
fomad the weadhes splendid, but had " no 
time to !?ee anythirsc," and came down Hel- 
vellyn in thirty minutes. Another traveller 
tells how he " did not ascend Helvelljnand 
is prond ol it»" foUowed in the book by yet 
another "who did and is ditto." The 
ribald rhymester was of course also to the 
front Here is one of bis couplets ; 

I dmok gallmis ofwatnr awmynp th« Fell. 

And fourteen cups of tea at this splendid hotel. 

A Frenchman in two lines congratulates 
himself in true Gallic mode on being 
privileged thus to enter ■*Natnn'a moat 
And ao OD. 
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The coolness at midnight wad emphatic M 
the silence. I itched to be otf. But still the 
moon kept aloof behind the moantaia'd 
MvntlMm sbiDttldw. A seriw of yawDS had 
to he mot snd fought. They Jl but con- 
qnftred. "Wherefore, in a terror lest the 
weakness of the tiesh should prevail over 
the mtnd'a deteradaation, at a quartwr to 
one I uprose and lifted the latch. The 
babble of the mountain's waterfalls in- 
stantly cried " CSome ! come i " in many 
tender keys. The night was dark, with 
hardly one dim star tSo help me. I crotBcd 
the road, dropped my penny in the mjney- 
box for the school children, and struck up 
the wet hraekeny slope behind the school, 
urged onwards hy a fookd sense of mystery 
and expectation. 

There was no wind, and the air was 
warmer outside than indoors. As an 
adventnze tbA enterprise opened feebly. 
But there were impressions abroad such as 
the strict votary of methodical existence 
can never tuslo. I felt like a man groping 
over a new world. The sombre shapes of 
the mountains were about me, and Thirl- 
mere gleamed pallidly in tbo valley. I 
was soon well above the iuke, and saw how 
blackly the fe&eetion of the Armboth Fells 
cleft it in twain. Now and then a sheep 
or a lamb shot off at a tangnnt from before 
me — a white score in the darkness. jN'ow 
awl then a wakeful Iriid twitteied some- 
what petulantly. And now and then, 
having strayed from the track, I trod 
deep into a bog. If it was a foolish 
iMisiBiess, what does it signify 1 I enjoyed 
myself and that sufficed. 

The moon was a base deceiver from the 
outset. The faintest of glows came but 
mefy from tha clinids behind whieh she 
hung, minding her own affairs. As an 
illurainant she was not in it with a penny 
dip in a lantern. To her and to nothing 
else I owed it, in' feet, that when I had 
been on the mountain an hour and had 
lost Thirl mere's guiding beam, I came in 
slight — yet sufficient — peril of slippinginto 
a ravine. This provoked reflection. Worse 
things might happen. The night was 
singularly genial. Why sbnild I not wait 
for the tirst glance of the dawn ] And so 
I lay on the heather and rocks, and, pipe in 
mouth, stared at the strange heavens and 
the exalted lines of the mountain tops 
showing shadowily across Wythburn'.^ glen. 

I never passed a more placid and con- 
tented hour. Winged agreeable thoughts 
travelled through my mind. The music of 
the gills serenaded me unceasingly. It 
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seemed absuid to suppose that tl^ was a 

world of metropoliges, g^n palaces, pawn- 
shops, clubs, and hansom cabs. No trace 
of humanity or man's work was to be seen, 
heard, or felt, except such as I chose to 
discern in myself. It seemed to me I was 
on the high road to Nirvana, and that the 
Buddhists beat us hollow in their sttbtle 
appreciation of life's possibilities. 

But this state of luxurious subjectivity 
could not last. I suddenly realised that 
the grey dawnlight had stolen upon the 
earth. The reign of the material had 
begun again. The heather within reach 
of my hand now declared itself as an 
agglomerate of twigs, each apaxt from the 
other. And the ats^ slope above me cast 
off its veil of romance and appeared notbiog 
inore than a ?.tQ?.p slope. 

It was half-past two. Bj three o'clock 
I was at the jonotloii of the tracks which 
climb the mountain from Grasmere and 
Wytiiburn respectively. I had wandered 
much to tiie north, but it did not matter. 
The tiaek was deplorably plain and 
suggestive of multifarious traffic. I could 
see it before me like a h\^h road to the 
very cairn on the surumit. iiut I preferred 
to notice it as little as possible. Better far 
to see was the distant breaking into life of 
the Dumfriesshire mountains, with the 
pearly Solway Firth at their bases, and 
the stsid forms of Cumberlsnd's western 
hills in one close knot. And best of all I 
rejoiced in the misty line of fire which 
Nature had drawn in the east through a 
dense barrier ai eoal-blaok cloud with one 
majestic sweep. Beaieath it the mountains 
of the Pennine Kange were visible ; nearer, 
the landscape slowly opened out into green 
fields and woods uncertain whether to 
take their colouring from the MvAf 
clrnids or the sunrise glory, Yet nearer, 
U lis water's duii steely surface showed 
between the Folk like a hnge blade of 
metal bent at right angles ; and nearest of 
were Red Tarn at my feet, chilly to 
behold, and the famous edges of Swirrel 
and Striding, each bold and jagged, and far 
from inviting at so early an hour. 

From three-fifteen to four a.m. I paced 
Heivellyn's summit, watching tbe changes 
and waiting to hail the suo. There was a 
hissing fitful wind. It blew hither and 
thither the abandoned eandwich-papers of 
recent tourists, and defied the roofless Shelter 
to resist its ^rchingnesa. The crimstMi 
broadened, but not much. The sun came 
not. Only in the mountains and the waters 
was the progress ol tlie day perceptible. 
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The latter gradually put off their nootimal 

shadowK, and the former put on thoee ex- 
cellent Tnaijtles of purple of varions hnes 
such as Nature ceeps in her wardrobe ex- 
dmiTely for momitaiiM. The Bolway Firth 
shone like a plaque of silver. Great Gable's 
bead seemed anxious to attract notice above 
his fellows, and Skiddaw yied with Elen- 
cathara in the deamen of his vast outline. 

There wia no ami. It was too bed. 
Even the mpre suggestions of bim were 
faint, and they could in no wise combat the 
keenness of the wind. Several times I 
withdrew to tiie Shelter, and, sensibly rsd as 
totbenosp, tbrust my bands as deep into my 
pockets as they would go. A stale banana 
skin once stood on end in a gust, like a 
ehaimed taukt, ae if to jeer at me for my 
folly. There was other such rubbish : 
sucked OTanfTPs, morsels of rejected meat, 
corks and bits of bottles. It was little 
better than tiie preeinett of a leatamant; 
only that the restaurant would have had a 
roof to its -^ allg, and perhaps a fire smoking 
inside it and hot coffee on the hob. Cer- 
tainly for building purposes an easier 
mountain>top than Helvellyn's cannot be 
found in tbn United Kingciom. And ns a 
site to be braced on, it is at least aa good as 
Snowdon* 

Shortly before four o'clock 1 had the 
beginning of a frii::ljt. I fiir.cied T saw the 
form of a woman approaching from the 
south— divided skirts, alpenstock and all ; 
a lone woman too. But it was no such 
thing in reality ; only a thick-fleeced sheep 
and a mountain line in freakifh fonjunction. 
Of courso there need be notlLing alarming 
about a wemaa on sea level, even at so 
early an hour. But on Helvellyn's top, 
girt about with romantic inspirations and 
as a fellow sufferer in disappointment, the 
visitation waa Uke to have been a dan- 
gerous one. Moreover, she also, like my- 
self, may have been bent on descending 
Striding Edge, bathed in the gold of the 
sun'a earlieat laya. 

I take sbame to myself for my churlish- 
ness. This would however, I hopA, have fled 
in a moment had it been actually as well as 
imaginaiiTely teeted. On the oliber band, 
the lad J might have felt as annoyed with 
me for representing the monster man where 
she had looked to find naught but thrilling 
solitude aa I on a first impulse with the 
prospect of her intrusion. One scratch, and 
the natural underlying the eonventional in 
us is disclosed. A second scratch, and the 
ingrained habits of civilisation show even 
nuwe plainly than the Teneer of Nature 



worship with which some of no lore 
periodically to endue themselTei in oOD- 

tempt of civilisation. 

At length I took to my heels and ran to 
the declivity whence Striding Edge springs 
with so fine an affectation of the formidable. 
The cold was too nipping fnr anything. 
Besides, the wind might strengthen, and 
the Edge is not pleasant in aught re- 
aembling a gale. For a moment I stopped 
to read the inscription on Mr. Rawnsley's 
memorial stone tn that much-lamented 
young man, Cliariea Gough. ** Beneath 
this spot were found, in 1805, the remains 
of Charles Gough, killed by a fall from the 
rocks. His dog was still guarding tbo 
skeleton." As a matter of fact, the stone 
is to the glory of the faithfol dog, bnt 
Gongb shares in it. 

Was it wise, I wonder, to set up this 
funereal tablet just here where one begins 
to tackle Striding Edge's difficQlttea t It ia 
all very well to affirm that the Edge is as 
safe a? Oxford Street, and that no one 
need come to harm on it. It is not by 
any means so safe aa Oxford Stieet, and 
for my part I am astoniahed more necks 
have not been broken on it. There are 
tourists enough who brj^artlj take all 
their tasks at a center. Vn aosh peiaona 
Striding Edge is a mensoe. It is also a 
real danger to many a nervous person, 
whether the day be stormy or calm. F^r 
these last, the tombstone, set up in 1890, 
cannot be very exhilarating, even as in 
itself it is far from decorative. 

There is another of them farther down — 
in rather a nasty place too. It commemorates 
a gentleman killed here in 1-^ S, when 
following the Patterdale Fox Hounds." ^ I 
should think that fox got safely home, if, 
indeed, he and ail the hounds did not 
etash to their death in Nethermost Cove to 
the south or on Bed Tarn's brink to the 
north. 

No ; those tombstones were better away. 
Natate absorbs too many of her children 
before their time to make it worth while 
thus memorialising a few isolated instances 
of her hardness of heart. Nor does one 
like to think of our gladsome mountain- 
tops being turned eventually into sepnldiial 
avenues. 

Once down the Edge, which never 
aasnmed the garb of crimson and gold 
that was its due, T ran most of the way to 
Pattordale, with feet soaked by the dew on 
the bracken. Until this day I had no idea 
rabbits were such early risers. The fell- 
side wss dotted with them, old and young, 
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ttie^ober imd tiw firoliesome. The baniMi 
dArellm in the TttUey were also astir. The 

blue smnlc" from farmsteads and cottages 
iold of tbem. But the greiteet prodigy of 
all I had yet to see. It was barely five 
MB» whan I entered Patterdale villige «iid 
b^eld a white-faced old woman in a cap, 
siUuQg in her rose-clad porch and knif ing. 
We tendered each other reepectiui a^luta- 
ikni. Bui I oinld hftve UwAMd wlieii I 
xwUsed the abaiai I was, oompured to this 
worthy creatare. She, doubtless, winter 
and Bummer^ is up with the dawn; whereas 
I—- but no mafttez. 'When I bad gone half 
a mile farther, I was near tumiog bai& to 
ask at what hour shp. went to hed. 

I have nothing more to say about my 
Boctiumal risit to the mighty Helvellyn. 
Had the sun bim kindly, p' rhaja it would 
have he^n different. The axpariance 
satisfied nic, and that is enough. 

From Pd&terdale I walked direct to 
AmUeside by Eirkatona Paas'a toilaome 
road, drank a goblet of monnng milk, and 
took to my boat. Having rowed the seven 
miles that separated me from my bourne, I 
vaa at borne hf tan o'doek. 

As a mere feat of locomotion, the thirty- 
eight or forty roilea in seventeen hours 
cannot take rank. But I am not a record 
braadcer. ^ 



OLD SCANDINAVIAN MYTHS. 

In the Scandinavian Hythologies as em- 
bodied in the Eddas there are many bright 
and beautifnl myths which should be 
familiar to every Engiisbman who has any 
pride in bia faoe, and in thoaa peoplaa 
whom he has deecended. 

Tn thip system there were several gods 
and goddesses, LUu mmi impoiiant of whom 
^rare Odin) Thor, Tyr, BaMar, Heimdal, 
Loki, Vidar, Frigga, Freya, Saga, and Syn. 

Odin was the chief of the God a, the 
Leader of the Wild Huntsmen and of the 
Raging Hoet, tha Arbiter of Battles, the 
Giver of Victory, the God of Nature, the 
Storm-God, and the Kuler of all Things. 
Tbor, the Defender of Asgard, and the 
D&itroyer of the Glanta, yna aeoond to 
Odin only; Tyr was the Sword-God; 
Bilder, the Sun - God ; Heimda!, the 
Guardian of the Rainbow-Bridge Bifrost, 
had ears keen enough to hear the wool 
grow on tbe backs of the aheep ; Loki, the 
Instigator of Evil, afterward.^ expelled from 
Ascard and bound in a cavo where a bor- 
iibiti serpent dropped venom on his face ; 



Vidar, the SOttoi, tbe son and final avenger 

of Odin, 

Frigga was the wife of Odin, the QiTPrn 
of Heaven ; she ruled with him over the 
fate of mortals, and dwelt in a magnificent 
palace called Fensalir. Freya waa wot- 
•^hipped as the G-nldess of Beauty and Love, 
And flhp shared wiih Odin the heroes slain 
in battle. Saga, Goddess of History, and 
Syn, Hie keeper of the door of tlie great 
hall, were lesa impovtant and leas Ireqnenlfy 
worshipped. 

The universe was roughly divided into 
three diatfnet ahodaa— A^gard, the home of 
the Gods; Midgard, the Earth; ai^Heiheim, 
the abo<!p of Death. 

Midgard was encircled by a vast ocean 
on the cold deaolate further shores of which 
was the abode of tbe Giants and Monsters, 
Jotunbeim. Beneath the earth, dwelling 
in caves and caverns, were the Dwarfs and 
£lve8 of Gloom. 

Helhehn waa mled by Hela, the offspring 
of the evil Loki ; hither came all who died 
from sickness or old age, or without their 
Awords in their hands. All who died in 
battle aaoendcd to ValhaHa, where they 
lived in enjoyment until the Fenris Wolf 
should attack the Gods, when under their 
guidance they would hght for tbeii defence. 

0^ raoBateTB and prodigies then was no 
lack. ThA dread Fenris Wolf ; the terrible 
Midgard Serpent, whose bulk encircled the 
earth; the dog Garm, who was bound in a 
eavem in HeJheim; and others the like, 
played their part in this strange cosmog my. 
But there were also beneficent and kindly 
spirit*' ''-vho helped both Gods and men. 
Such were the Elves of Light ; the Valkyries 
who incited the warrioia to mighty deeds, 
and conducted the bravest of the slain to 
the joys of Valhalla ; and the Noms or Fates 
who dispensed good destinies. 

A preminent and notable myth ia that of 
the ash Tg^rasil. Its branches spread 
over the universe, and it had three roots ; 
one reached to Mtdgard, one to Jotunbeim, 
and one to Helheim. This last one iraa 
continnaltj gnawed by the dragon Nidhogg. 
Ft was evergreen, for it was sprinkled daily 
by the Norns with water from a sacred 
fount, and its highest hranehea were oTer 
Afigard itaelf. Under it the Gods sat in 
judgement and assembled every day in 
council. Under the root which is over 
Jotunbeim is Mimir's well in which lies 
hidden all wisdom. For a dxanght of its 
priceless waters Odin sacrificed one of his 
eyes. Upon itn f >: most botighs is an eagle 
who knows all that is to be known, and 
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on hia forehead botwepn }ii<? pvps a "hawk is 
ixerched. Four stags and the goat Heidran, 
tbit supplied tlM heroes wi19i ne&d, browse 
QpOD iti bads, and a sqnirrel was ever 
rnr:n?nc^ np and down thr ash seeking to 
CAuee strife between the eagle and the dwgon. 
But in spite of all, the tree flourished as it 
was f»ure to do until Eagnarok sbonld oome, 
when all thin^;- jbonM pa?8flway. Carlyle, 
m his "Heroes and Hero Worship, " thus 
alludes to this myth : '* It (Yggilraail) is 
the Tree of Existenoe. . * . Its boughs 
with their buddings and disleaflngs — event?, 
thinps suffered, things done, catastrophes — 
stretch through all lands and all tiniei>. Is 
Mi every leaf of it a biography, Bvttj fibre 
there an act or wordl Its boughs are the 
Histories of Nations. The rustle of it is 
the noise of Human Existence, onwards 
from of old. . . . It is the past, the preeent, 
and trbe fntaia; what wa.s done, \vhat is 
doinfT, what will be done? ... I find no 
8imUitude so true as this of a Tree 
Beantiful ; altogether beautiful and greai" 

And then consider the sublime imagery 
in all that relates to the final conflict, the 
Ra^narok, the Twilight of the Gods, when 
they, and roan, and the universe pass away 
to the newer life beyond. The strength of 
the foes, the fierceness of the fray, the 
▼alour of the Gods and heroes, the death of 
all tilings. ''But not final death '->to 
quote C iilyle once more— >*' there is to be 
a new Heaven and a new "Fnrth ; a higher 
supreme Gnd, and Justice to reipn among 
men. Curious : this law of mulation, 
which is also a law written in man's inmost 
thought, had been deciphered by these old 
earnest thinkers in their rude style ; and 
how, though all dies, and even gods die, 
yet all death is bnt a pbosnix fiie^eath, and 
new birth into the Greater and the Better," 

Such is a brief skeleton outline of this 
tremendous, awe-inspiring mythology. Let 
those who love strength, beauty, poetry, 
bravery, virtue, justice, continue the study 
and fill in upon the outline for themselves;. 

It is customary in an article such as this 
to point out the ovfgin and darelopeivent 
of these gloriona old myths, to explain 
them all away as fantastic dreams of ^^^.r 
and poet ; but let us not do that. Let this 
sublime mythology be to ns a living, breath- 
ing world, peopled with living, brave men, 
and watchful, beneficent, kindly deitie^i 
who guard the interests and preserve the 
happiness end welfare of those who put 
their trust in them. 

We Englishmen sadly need a little 
Komance to be thrown into our lives. 



Here it is at hand ; let us take it, for it 
is ours ; ottra more than others ; a t^oodly 
inbaritaitee from those great K>rtiiern 
peoples from whom oar rsee is sprang, 
and whose blood and oouage BtiU run m 
our veins to<day. 



JANET. 

A 8T0BT IN FOUR CHAPTEBS. CHAPTER III. 

Ton City was possessed of a distinctly 
loyal spirit^ and held the birthday of its 

sovereign as a high and holy day. The 
comniitlee, being 0»n8ervative to a man, 
was likewise loyal, and give orders that 
the Library dMRdd be eloitd. Aeeordingly 
the librarians were free to enjoy a holiday. 

" Let us do somethiiio: nice on the 
Queeu's birthday," said Jauot, addressing 
her family. Something quite really and 
unmistakeably nice.*' 

*=What, for instance 1" asked Kat*^, 
stretching up her arms lazily behind her 
shapely head. *'Sa{!gest something bad 
and mad A kiild of 'going to sea in a 
sieve * thing would piiit m". I dn have 
sueh cravings towards thorough-paoed bad- 
ness at ti ues.*' 

" Let us go to sea in a oab instead,* said 
Janet, laiitrlnnc'. "A cab is more comfort- 
able than a sieve, Kate ; and let us spend 
a whde, long day in the real country." 

Kate gave an ezpressi.e whistle. 

" My dear," expostulated the m .ther, "it 
would be rather expensive, wouldn't it?" 

" Now, mother, do not say titat. Do not 
let Uj think of expense for onee. I^t us 
imagine there is no such thing as money." 

Pretty easily done, Miss Muir," in- 
ter|xi8ed Kate, in grim parenthesis. 

" It will be my pressnt to yon slL Tou 
comp!st ly forget how rich I am now. 
Quite a woman of means." 

Janet threw up her head with a pretty 
air of dignity. 

" An open cab," cried Hiighia, clapping 
his hands. " How jolly 1 " 

" And a real live horse with four legs 
and a tsil/' added Kate. ** My dear Janet, 
I fear I shall not know hnw to behave 
under the circumstances. 'Tis so Jon:,' 
.since I graced a respectable vehicle of any 
desmptlon other than an omnibos." 

" VVe shall only insist you do not give 
wny to oranges, or dangle your f -et out- 
sitie," returned Janet gaily. "iSever fear, 
big Kate, the ways of luxury ars easily 
learned. Mother, dear, it's Settled, then, 
and I ell ill tly out this moment to make 
my arrangemente." 
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Mrs. Muir -wns a wise womfm. If her 
thoughts turned to past day?, when c&h^ 
weire taken m ft nfttler of coarse, and 
luxmks accepted as necessities, she (>howed 
nothing of these thoughts in her facp. 

"Very well, my dear/' she answered 
Iwfghtly. " Your present is very generous, 
and we shall only say * thank you kindly.' 
It will be a great pleasure to us all." 

" And let us pray it may not rain," said 
Kate devoutly ; '* for to my certain know- 
ledge I have never yet known « Queen's 
hirthday that it did not pour."' 

But this year was a notable exception. 
The sun shone out bravely, with the hril- 
liftney of « daj in July ; the sky was of a 
blue BO intense, one'a gsie was lost in its 
depth. A charming young fresh wind hlew 
from the west^ swingiog the hearts of hu- 
mttiitjr ftt up on the high hills of Hope. 

" It is perfect^" remarked Kate. " I 
have not a Ringle wee fault to find with 
the weather. Janet, I hope, with all hu- 
nrility, you can say the same of me. How 
do I appear to yont Hot too pfoqd— not 
vieihly too elated ? " 

" Your hehaviour is every thing we could 
desire," replied Janet, with gravity. 

She henelf waa looking Tsdiantb The 
gentle, irpnerous soul of the girl shone out 
of the brown eyes. The wind ruiiied the 
ruddy brown hair and kissed the sweetness 
of her eheek, ae if, lacky thmg, he enjoyed 
doing it. 

All the happy world seemed bent on 
pleasuring that good May morning. As they 
left the atony atreeta of the City behind 
them, and drove out into the hawthorn and 
lilac-scented roads, they pas.^ed many fnn ily 
parties taking their way into the country. 

They had a hundred innocent jests and 
jokes hy tibe way, with fond allusions to 
their father and happy childish day?, and 
the mother smiled serenely with them alh 
She had kamt that most rare and Uidicult 
leeson of ft perfect aympsthy; ft sympathy 
which can as f^cnf^ronsly rejoice with the 
glad as it sonows ^\ ]th the sad. 

"Well," exclaimed Kate, breaking otf 
abruptly in the middle of ft laugh, ** I am 
glad I have my profession, otherwise I 
might have taken to that." 

She nodded scornfully towards a pair of 
unoonseious lovers, walking hand in hand 
with an artless display of atfection. 

" Speak reverently of that, Kate," said 
her mother. " It is a sacred thing." 

"But it is ridiculous, mother," cried the 
giri 

■^varnily, •* There is too much made of 
itb AU the novels ftnd all the poetiy centre 



round it As if life swnng on the piTOt of 
love 1 Mother, it is not true." 

**U it not^ Kfttet Wait till you come 
to my age, and then you shall tell' me. 

Yonr profession is a grand thing, a noble 
work j I sympathise with it thoroughly i 
but meanwhile, my diild, we ahaU iiot 
scoff at love." 

Janet sat silent, looking absently before 
her; love bad been offered to her more 
than once in her lifetime, but love bad 
never really touched her. Her own un- 
spoken, maidnn idrali nhe had, and thopo 
she kept iintariiiiheil, and fast locked 
up in iier Ixuart. bue turned away her 
face hastily from Kate's open, laughing 
gaze, for, in that unaccountable and un- 
desired way in which thoughts often come 
to us, rose up beiore her the image of 
young Jefferson. It wss a recoU»Btion 
which, •von in the stall darkness of night, 
had pnwfT to scourge her cheek with 
Biiame j yet like healmg balm there came, 
alwaya with it Ihft mwe strongly, the re- 
membrance of Mr, Peterkin's silent kind- 
ness, and the one gtew up and oveahado wed 
the other; 

'*A11 the sam^" retorted Elate, good- 
humoured but matinoQs, *'if ever you 

see me so far forget myself as to behave 
like that," with an expressive clance 
towarda the luverb, "i give Jauetiree leave 
to put ftn end to me et once." 

"What's Kate talking fthontt I don't 
understand," said Uughie. 

It's only nonsense, Hughikins, utter 
nonsense." 

A few miles out of the City there stands 
a hill ; like a long white serpent, a white 
road curls round the base of it, and at the 
beginning of this road the csrrisge rtopped. 
In ft green shelteied nook Janet spread 
rag« upon the ground, sud Kate carried 
Hughie in her strong young arms^ and laid 
him tenderly down. The hill was covered 
with a glorious patchwork of gold and green. 
Liitle birds were singing overhead, and in 
a Ruhtle imdert me accompaniment came the 
disiuut iium ui the City, 

•*Oh, how good it is to he eUvel^sighed 
Janet, with deep content, throwing herself 
on the grass. That golden hroom always 
seems to me embodied joy." 

*• Veiy much too prickly," objected Kate, 
diving into the luncheon basket "I don't 
approve of joy of that kind." 

** Mother," said Janet dreamily, and 
then she paused. 

The amorous west wind was walkiiig 
delicately through the trees and gzaase% 
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stirring them with soft murmurous sighicgs 
and whisperings. 

'* Mother, of joy and sorrow, I wonder 
which is the dr-rper and the greater 1 " 

The mother mused a little whilp, and 
from out the sadness which at ttmea lay 
like a veil npon her ^Me, a light btoke. 

" Jc y 13 the greater and the stronger," 
slie answered, "for joy is hoaven-iike. 
But it may be the road to joy Ilea by 
the patli m call sonow." 

'*I am mundane," exclaimed Kate, 

horribly, disgracefully mundane ; I blush 
for myself. But oh, friends, X am so 
terribly hungry 1 '* 

**I wish I had some of that yellow 
flower Jennie ealia 'Joy,'" aaid Hoghie 
wictfully. 

''And ao yon ahall have it, dear," said 
his sister, kissing him with a swift dim- 
ness in her pretty eyes, ** Wait for me 
five minutes, K.ate, tili I fetch some broom 
lor Hughie." 

She sprang to her feet, and ran lightly 
up the hill to where a hmh flrimed in 
the sunshine. Holding her hat in her 
hand she paused, and looked around her 
with glad, ehlning eyesi 

A bird sat on a branch of golden furze 
and eang as if his little throat wonld break 
with joy. There was a pleasant druue and 
whin* of happy inteeta in the air. 

"They are all singing their Te Deom," 
said the girl to herself, " and so am J, 
although I have no words to say." 

Then the tomed to the brotmi. 

"Ah, but Joy is very hard to pluck ; I 
wish I had a knife," she eaid ruefully, 
half aloud, as she wrestled with its prickly 
•talks. 

*' Might I offst my terrioes, Wia 

Muirl" 

Janet started back with a cry of 
Mtonishment to see Mr. Peterkin stand- 
ing beside her. 

"Where did you come from? I did 
not see youl" she cried breathlessly, the 
ted odour sweeping up her face in a 
charming wave. 

" I have not fallen from the clouds," 
be returned, with his sudden smile. " But 
the turf is soft, and doubtless you did not 
hear me approaching. Tou wish some of 
this shrub. Miss ^Muir?" 

" It is for my little brother," she 
explained, recovering herself and nodding 
down to the hollow; ** we are all here 
keeping Qoee&'a Holiday-Smother, Kate^ 
Hughie." 

" Indeed r 



He proceeded in silent, businesslike way 
to cut branches of the yellow broom, and 
Janet stole a shy glance at him. There 
was something odd and unfamiliar about 
his^ appearance. Mr. Peterkin was in the 
habit of wearing a tall hat, which had 
seemed to Janet to fit on to him, and be as 
much a part of his being as the hair of his 
head. But to-day he appeared alloG^ethor 
difiierent in a soft felt one of curious 
eonical shape. 

" Like a sugu-loaf," she said to herself, 
and looked away quickly, her lips twitching 
with a nervous inclination to smile, for 
wldeh she Indignantly hatod hendf. 

" It smells quite like honey, does it not 1 " 
she said hastily, pricking her face in the 
broom. "Thank you very much indeed. 
Please stop cutting now, I have quite 
enough." 

She took the fnwers from his hands, 
reiterating her thanks, but he still lingered 
beside her in ailenoe. 

" We are all down there," Janet repeated 
again in embarrassment. " Yoa— ol OOOtse 
— ^you wouldn't care to come ) " 

" If I do not intrude," he said, looking at 
her humbly. 

*' But no — not at all- certainly not. 
"W'e — wo shall be delifihtpd," she murmured 
in incoherent surprise, and led the way 
down the hilL 

" Now, who in the wide world is Janet 
bringing with her I " muttered Kate, leaning 
on her elbow. " She went oif professedly 
in poranit of joy, but methinks it Is an 
emblem of woe she brings back. From off 
which bush has she plucked him 1 '' 

"Hush, Kate," said her mother wam- 
ingly, **1 nther think this miist be the 
librarisn." 

Rho rose to greet Mr. Peterkin with 
pentie courtesy, with that tact — finest gift 
m woman — ^that has power to set the shyest 
and most awkward at his ease. 

In a few minutes Mr. Peterkin found 
himself seated upon the grass talking, ay, 
and even laughing in a fashion that 
profoundly amazed himself. 

Janet, sitting' shyly apart, stringing daisy 
chains for Uugbie, aud nervously conscious 
of the anxiety most of us feel on intro- 
ducing a new friend to our fanUy, had her 
mipgivirip:^ soon set at rest. 

" But it'8 just like mother," she acknow- 
ledged to herself with generous admiration. 
"She always does know how to make 
people happy. I wiph I knew her secret." 

*'Is he the Sparrow t" asked Hughie in 
quite an audible voice. 
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"Oh dear, no, 'tis a lark Binging up in 
the sky," replied Jaaet^ blushiog deeply, 
but with admirable presencti of mind. 

She frowned Hughie into sileuce, and 
immediately followed up the frowu with a 
emile and a kiss, lest bu feelings should be 
hoct) for JaDsi could not bear to wound 
any one's feelings. 

Mr. Peterkin not only talked, but upon 
invitatiou, after an old-fashioned apology for 
intruuon, joined in the feast. He flatiexed 
Kate not a little by laughin^' at her saucy, 
gii'liah jest?, and even ventured upon one 
himself wiih tiie tuuuiiiijg dithdeoce of a 
man atepping on unaeeiiatcNDDed gitmnd. 

"But he's charming,'' criid Kate en 
tbusiastically, after he had left. *' Yes, 
in spite of the hat, which is, of course, 
funny, bat after all a mara bagatelle. 
She broke o£f gaily in a fit of infectious 
mirth. "Janet, why did you never tali us 
bow nice your Sparrow really isV 

"Perhaps becausa I did not know myself. 

Perhaps Mothex^ it waa all your doing. 

You made him talk." 

"And how he kugbed," put in Kate, 
*' just aa if fao waia a saal boy ; and ale up 
the tarts, too ! One eould scarcely imagine 
such a learned man liking tarts. He was 
shy, though,*' she continued rurainatiyely. 
*• Whan I said, * Will you hava a tart-, Mr. 
Feterkinf * his hand quite shook when ha 
took one. 'A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind.' I felt at home with him 
directly — not at all as one does with s^me 
people — all priggy, and paricad up, and 
unnatural , IVat you" — she turned upon 
her sister with ruthless candour — *• what 
still £piiit posiiessed you I i uu were as 
dumb aa a fish.** 

"Was It" said Janet bumUy. 
did not mean to be dumb." 

*' Oh,^ no, I dare say not. Well, I really 
don't think it mattered mudi. Mr. 
Peterkiu did not notice. I should not 
think he waa a very observant man." 
Kate fell into a ht of meditaticm. " After 
all/' aha broke out again, do belieTa 
elaver people— really clavar paopK mloil 
you, not dreseed-up dawa — are the very 
simpledt at heart and the most easily 
pleaiMd." 

'*Haye you only found that out now, 

Katef " paid her Tn-i'lmr, Frnilinfr. 

Mr. Peicrkin was meauwhiie waiking 
home in the fragrant delight of the May 
afternoon* The glamour of the May 
sunshine was in hia lieart. But, as he 
walked further from the hUi and came 
naarei the City, a kind ol intangible sadneea 



fOonduelAil 

crept upon bim. He observed that moet 
of the human beings whom he itaet walked 
in paiiBi Ha alone went solitary. 

When he reach d the City the sun had 
»one, leaving its streets grey and cold. The 
k ndly young weat wind had departed 
with the sun, and hia treacherous biothar 
b'ew up from the east with a sharp two- 
edged sword in hia mouth. Mr. Peterkin 
shivered as he took oat his latchkey ; and 
with heavy, la^ng alepB antared hia hooaa. 
It was cold and empty, for his hou^elccper, 
being possessed of a lik*^ loyal spirit as lier 
buperiuis, had gone out to solemnise tiie 
biithday of her Queen. Ha aait down by 
the window. The east wind ro£e out of 
the sea, wrapping the Ctty in his grey 
breath, and a great mist of luneUneas swept 
up over Mr. Petcilciu'e aouL Far off and 
very faintly he thought he could discern 
the t (p of the hill. All the sunshine of 
life lay in that greeu bowl at the foot of it. 
. The eternal ehild which Uvea in moatbf 
us, untouched by the number of our years, 
cried out to-night for tlowers and little 
foolish jests and ^y laughter, for tarts and 
daky ehaina. It waa a very long time 
since Mr. Peterkin had seen any one 
8trin;^ing daisy cbaina. And what a pretty 
pastime it was ! 

Diatant sounds of music broke through 
tha gathering dusk, drew near with an 
accompanying tread and sweep of feet, 
then passed away again into silence. 
Impatient boys were setting off preliminary 
ciackers. By-and^by a one-armed man 
with an organ came below his window 
and creakily ground out "Home, Sweet 
Uome." Mr. Peterkin was not distinctly 
mudeal. Ha did not know the namea of 
many tunes, but he recognised "Home, 
Sweet Homp." " B<' it e — ever so hum — 
bJe," rcluciantiy groaned forth the organ, 
" There'e-^no — o— plaoa-i-like-— home." 

He threw the one-armed man a silver 
coin, and then drew back from the window, 
made shy and embarrassed by the musician's 
axaggeratad bowa and thanla. Aftev a 
little while ha paq^ed out cautiously, and 
seeing the organ-grinder had gone, he went 
back to his seat by the window. The 
mnsio of the organ had not diaaiad him. 
On the contrary, he felt unaocountaUy old 
and inclnrifl.oly, with a sombre suspicion 
that he had allowed the best thing in life 
to paas hhn by, and yet ha aasrealy know 
what that was. Presently the lighta ol the 
City winked throujrh the darkness, and 
many-coloured rockets went streaming up 
to the sky. 
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Had there been a fire in the grate, 
tha room would not htTo^ looked so 

cold and grey, but there was no cheerful 
blaze, only a horrible invention in white 
paper. Mr. Peterkin'a housekeeper did not 
appnyo of fires m eammer-time. She bed 
a few fetiyhes, and the eeioDdar was one. 
The calendar said rammer begnn on the 
iirst of May, and Mra. MacFiint did not 
believe it probable the calendar could be 
mistaken. At timee Mr. Peterkin wistfully 
wished it were possible to remodel his 
liousekeeper, but it is not easy— oven for 
ripe !E^yptiaD scholars — to reform women 
of sizty-flve with limited educations. 80 
Mr. Peterkin bore his ills with philosophical 
silf'ncp, and turned for comfort to the 
ancient Egyptians, fiat to-night he sighed 
heavUjr. 

CRAPi'KK nr. 

Mb. Pbterkin had gone up to London to 
ftttoid Hie yeatly meeting of the British 
Association. I remember it wts • pettieu- 

larly brilliant gfithering that year, and thf> 
paper of Mr. Peterkin was acknowledged 
on all hands, and by the ablest crities, to 
be the paper of the Association. Letters of 
congratulation and pink notes of invitation 
^vi ro ?lin\Tercd upon >Tr. Pctorkin, Being 
human, he &ujiied a liltie over th^BQ pleasant 
wozds a< piwee, not wholly ill^pieesed ; bat 
the pink invitations he resolutely refused. 

At the earliest opportunity he retired 
from the friendly din and bnsUe of the 
Assooietion, end retnrned to the Library. 
More letters were awaiting him there, but 
these he tbru.st into a drawer end went to 
greet his assistant 

Mr. Peteikin's trip to London bed done 
him good. He looked qnite flushed and 
young as he hesitated at the library door. 
It was a wet morning, and so far no visitors 
had arrived. Janet stood high up on the 
library steps arranging some books. Her 
dress clung closely about her, accentuatin cr the 
slendeme^ of her figure. The colour came 
very readily to Janet's cheeks. She blushed 
now, as she eanght sight of Mr. Peterkin, 
and came neatly down the steps, holding 
back her gown with one slim hand. But 
when she had shaken hands with him, the 
bright ctnuitum ebbed from her lace, 
lesving it pele sad wan, with dsrk drolss 
under the eyes. 

" You are ill," he exclaimed involuntarily, 
forgetting to drop her hand* 

" Only sleepy," she snswexedi eoJoQiiiig 
snd smiling faintly. 

Sleepy 1 How is that?" 



"I have been sitting up all night. My 
little brother is ill; hs caught cold," she 
replied. 

Mr. Peterkin's open eyes expressed en- 
quiry. 

" It WSS that day on 19te hill/* she ex- 
plained. *• Perhaps you may not remember, 
but it grew suddenly cold in the evening j 
and he has been delicate always. It is 
pleurisy." 

She turned adde her head to hide the 

quivering lips 

"And you are anxious 1" he asked 

quickly. 

She nodded. With the big tears in onels 
throat one cannot speak. 

" Dear me ! Dear me ! " he murmured 
sympathetically. 

Janet drew away her hand, and groping 
for her pocket-handkerchief, sat down on 
the libiaiy steps suddenly feeling very 
weak. 

** Oh, don't," expostulated Mr. Peterkin. 

" Please don't." | 

A sob shook her slender shoulders, end I 
she buried her face in her bauds. I 

" Oh, don't cry, please," he repealed in 
acute distress. But she sobbed afresh. 
Then Mr. Peterkin stretchod forth his hand ; 
very fearfully and dilfi iently, and stroked 
the pretty, soft hair. " He is young. He 
will get better, Miss^Jsn^** 

She sat still struggling with her emotion, 
and after a few moments she fiercely 
dried her eyes and lifted her head. 

** Excuse me, Mr. Peterkin. It is stupid 
— childish of me. I have never been [ 

broken down before — but — but " her ; 

voice quivered again. " We are all so fond 
of Hi^ie. Ob, Mr. Peterkin,** she cijed 
out, looking up at him with the great tears 
overbrimming her eyes, " when one lores 
much, love hurts one very much." 

Miss Janet," he said slowly, " do you ; 
know I have it in my mind to envy youl 
It is not the very hardest thing in the 
world to have some one to weep for.** 

"BoV She looked at him, startled. "Is 
it sadder to be skme 1 " 

Ay." He bent hh head. 

"Are you alone, Mr. Peterkin!" she 
said timidly. 

He nodded again. '* Tes, I am alone.** 

His hand, as if oppressed by its own 
boldness, had slid from her head, and now 
hung despondently by his side. She took 
it up in her young, warm elasp^ and held it 
pressed between her two soft hands. 

" I am sorry," she said simply, as a little 
child might. 
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A straoge thnll went up Mr. Peterkin'i 
am. He was about to speak, bat just then 

B creakiTi<:; step was ht^ard in the outer 
library. iShe let his band fall, yet not 
hastily, and rose up. 

" I Uiank you for your syropatby," she 
laid, with a gentle dignity, and moved away. 

The footstep proved to be that oi Mr. 
Faton. 

■* Wei), Mr. Peterkui,''ke cried, hteaking 
in with expensive blandness. " Ah ! and 

Miss Muir. Bnsy as usual, my dear young 
ladj, and blooming as usuaL No need to 
isk how you are — a loolc is snffieienty" 
Mr. Paton could never, under any eir- 

cnmstanefiB, forcjet hi? gallant manners' to 
the fail sex, but he now turned as bri»>kly 
as they would permit of him to tha librarian. 

Well, well, well, my dear sir, what's all 
this we hear about you 1 You've been and 
gone and done it with a vengeance. I 
thought I must positively just look in this 
morning to offer my humble congratulations. 
Read your speech thi?^ morning in the 
paptra, at least the gist of it, and really, 
you know, my dear sir, really now, it was 
very fine indeed." 

Mr. Peterkin looked unhappy. 

"Oh, the newspapers take too much 
notice of that sort of tbing," he eaid coldly, 
walking towards the door. 

Had Mr. Paton not had a high regard 
for the proprieties, he would inevitably 
have winked at this moment^ but as it was, 
he eobteinted himself with an expressive 
"so like Peterkin" elevation of his eye> 
brows, as he followed him out of the mom. 

"But really, now, Mr. Peterkin, you are 
too modest ; far too modest by Lali. i'ardon 
me, my dear sir, but it dossnt pay in this 
generation ; it doesn't pay. Think a lot of 
yourpclf, say T, and yon'l! get others to 
think a lot oi you. Xbui's my maxim. 
Now, if it weren't for the papers we should 
never know how highly to think of you, 
Mr. Petrrkin ; positively, now, it's a fact 
we should not. I'm eternally grateful to 
the newspapers, I am indeed.** 

A whimsical light shone for ft moment 
in the librarian's puckered up eyes, and 
half smiled upon his lips. He opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but tie habit of 
silence in Mr. Paton 's company was too 
strong for liim, and he closed it again. A 
book Jay conveniently near his hand. 

"Ah, I see I'm not wanted. I must 
moke my f elf scarce ; in a word, *6o off,* * 
cried Mr. Paton, in high good-liumour, 
'* You wouldn't say so for worlds, or wish 
me to feel so. No, of course not ; but my 




intuition tells me such is the ease. Ah, 

you men of genius ! You man of genius 1 
«Gey ill to' live with,' as was said of ths 
great Sage of Chelsea." 

Mr. Paton playfully shook a fat fore- 
finger at the librarian, and pleyfuUy 
creaked towards the door. 

" Oh, stop, ^Ir. Paton. One word. In 
a case — a case — say of very violent cold or 
pleurisy, would grapes he out of plaeel** 

Mr. Pdton had reached the door, and 
there he stood, with his eyes and mouth 
wide open. 

"My dear sir, I sesicely grasp your 
meaning. Pleurisy I Violent cold I Yon 
have neither, I devoutly hope aod teustb" 

Mr. Peterkin blushed. 

"No, no, no. I was simply stating a — 
a case." 

" Oh, a case An imaginary case, T pre- 
sume?" Mr. Paton creaked thoughtfully 
into the middle of the room. *' That makea 
a differenoe, of eourse. Well, yes ; I shoiild 
think grapes quite suitaVile for nn imaginary 
case. What do yon say, my dear eir? Not 
likely to do a patient any great harm, eii \ " 

"No^** said Mr. Peterkin, In a k>w yoioe. 
"Thank you!" 

" Not at all, not at all. Don't mention 
it. Now, if there's anything else I can do 
for you in the world — anything you would 
like to consult me about, I'm sure I should 
be only too happy. Quite at your mtncB, 
my dear Mr. Peterkin.'* 

Mr. Paton rubbed his hands in delighted 
ezpeetaney, reluctant to go. But the 
librarian acknowledging his offer with a 
eilent bow, and evincing no further desire 
for advice, Mr. Paton was finally forced to 
cieak out of tiie room. 

" Very singular question, though, that of 
Peterkin's," he reflected " But interesting, 
most decidedly intt-resting as a queer trait of 
gdttina. I must take a note of it^ I must 
tell the committee about it." 

Mr. Paton revrllrd in the cccentrieitiee 
of genius. He would have made a TCiiy 
admirable Boswell had his Jobnaoo hut 
permitted him. 

Hughie did not die. Very white, and 
wan, and shadowy was the little body the 
trembling soul brought back with it from 
the mystery oi that door beyond which 
the great secret lies. And pale, too, had 
gr:)\vn the faces of the three women who 
had tended him, and watched over him, and 
prayed for him. 

But he's getting better now, thank 
Heaven," said the mothei^ with gratefol 
tears in her eyes. 
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"And after he grows quite well and 
strong/' said Kate re«olubeijr, " we must bo 
firm with Hnghie. We mwl faaiden onr 

hearts against him, mother, otherwise we 
shall make a little ruin of our young man. 
Now who haa been giving him more grapes 
to-cUyl" 

''My dear, flkey are Mr. Petedcin's 
grapes. They came last nv^hi. ' 

** Verj kind of Mr. Peteikin, I am sure, 
and they ate iMastiM. grapee always 
am Tmit^e^ wherever they come from. 
But all the same, now that we've got Hughie 
80 far up the hill, he is not to be knocked 
down again with a grape-shot. Not a bad 
pun that, eh, motiier t Janet, why ao dull 1 
Why don't you My me the tiibote ol a 
laugh r' 

"I beg your pardon," said Janet, waking 
np with • atart. Weie y<m apeaking to 
me, Kate ? " 

" I was speakinf^ to every one who has 
ears to hear or a mmd to appreciate true 
wit," aaid Eate^ with great dignity, '* bnt I 
sadly fear, my young friend, you have 
neither. I shall not again oaat my pearls 
before swine." 

*' I like the Sparrow," anuotmeed Hnghie 
^r u ely, picking np»l^glrt purple grape. 
" La^t night when you were out at hospital 
and Janet was taking beef-tea to old Mrs. 
Wnddie, he eame to aee mother and me, 
and I told him a story all myself." 

Oh, Hnghie, a atory t What aort of a 
Btoryl" 

"A atory Janet onoe told me ahont a 

Prince, and I said she made it all up ont of 
her own head, and he said, * My little man, 
jour eister is very clever. It is a beautiful 
atmy.' Why are your cheeks so red, Jennie 1 
Are yon angvyf 

'* Yes, very angry; quite furious. "Wlien I 
tell you stories, Hnghie, you must never, 
never tell them to any one, not to any 
one, rememhev — ^tbey are private atoziea— or 
I shall never he ahle to tell you any 
more." 

" But he likes stories ; he said he did. 
And when I aaid : ' Who telle yon atories, 
Mr Peterkinl* he eaid : 'No one.* I 
think it was a very melan — molantoly 
thing," wound up Hughie, with such severe 
virtue in hie little voice aa made them all 
laugh. 

The summer daya were stretohing out 

longer and longer. 
Janet had kept bravely and aneomphdn- 

ingly at her work through aU the time of 
sorrow and anxiety, but now the strain 
was removed, although she would scarce 



own it, she felt curiously iangoid and 

drooping. 

Mr. Peterhin, in one of hia zaie eonvina* 

tions with the committee, hinted that he 

should feel obliged if they could arrange 
to let his assistant have a holiday, and the 
committee^ in their alow and methodical 
way, jumped — if one might dare to use 
such a skittish expression — at the hint. 
What would not the committee have done 
to oblige the learned Mi; Peterkint They 
at least were aware of their Ueaaing, which 
not all of us are. 

Janet felt grateful, yet her expressive 
face did not look altogether bright, as she 
entered the librarian's room to bid him 
farewell. She no longer felt afraid of 
him, only at times shy, with a queer, 
novel shyness which she could not under- 
stand or define. 

He rose eagerly from his chair when ahe 
entered, and held out liis hand. 

" Yuu have coino to say good-bye, Miss 
Janet 1" 

"Yes, we leave to-morrow for Largen 
Bay. It will be good for Hughie." 

** Doubtless ; it will be beneficial to you 
too, Ifiaa Janet." 

" Mel Oh, I'm quite weValw protested 
with a quick blush. ** There ia nothing the 
matter with me." 

Then a moment afterwards, fearing her 
words sounded cold, alie added with 
sweet graciou3nes3 ; 

"But I am very grateful for my holiday, 
thanka very much to you, Mr. Peterkin ; I 
shall like the rest very much indeed." 

He repudiated her thanks with a alight 
gesture. 

«*We— the committee — ^I^shall miss you. 
Miss Janet^" he aaid alowly, holding her 

hand. 

" Shall you ? " she returned, a brightness 
coming into her face. " I am glad of that ; 
I like to be mi^ed." 

A shaft of sunlight flung itself through 
the partially closed blind, and turned her 
ruddy brown hair to a crown of gold. 

Mr. Peterkin looked at the fair &oe wiat* 
fuUy. 

** Yes, I shidl miaa you," he said agaiO| 
and sighed, 
** Thank you," said Janet ioftly, and 

drew away her hand, 
" Miss Janet 1 " 

'*Yea1" she whispered, and her eyes 
fell 

" I am old and tame," he began, ** but— 

but " the words that sprang up from 

his heart formed themselves into the 
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old, timt- less, unconquerable argument : 

. " Bat I love you, MtM Jan^'* 

And Jiaet lifted up ber sweet brown 
eje»t and said wbat no one in tbe wide 

i voiM ever expected her to say : 

: ■ " And I love you." 

It was imexpected, unMoonntabla, per- 
haps — although there is some variety of 
opinion on that point — unorthodox, aa I 
expect roost real love scenes are. When 
the 0(miiiiittM liad planaed the LUwary, 
little thought they this sedate room would 
be the setting to a love idyll; still loss 
did they imagine the librarian as its hero. 
Was Mr. Peteikin's lace leally tmntfomed 

\ by that subtle wizard we call Love, or 

■ was it only in Janet's eyes it appeare<l at 
; that moment and ever afterwards the tineBt 

lace upon earth t 

It is not for me to say. I have always 
admired Mr. Peterkin immeni>ely, and ther*>- 
fore am incliued to be prejudiced. Only I 
u wish yon had seen the ncee of the com- 
, mittee wVen they heard the news. 

But P( teikin !" cried Mr. Paton, when 
at last he found speech. ** Peterkin, of all 
men in the world I I am amazed 1 I am 
astounded ! Why, he was a woman-hater ! 
A confirmed old baohelor I He must have 
J gone mad." 

i <'Pooh!" said the Colonel "'Tie a 
nadnesB not vneoinmon to the laoe. Petw- 
kin's only forty, and human. I expect 
he couldn't help himself." 

■ Which was one ol the truest things I 
ever heaid the Colonel say. I do not 
know that Mr. Peterkin ever could explain 
his conduct very clearly to himself or to 
any one else; for, thank Heaven, there 
are aome veiy fine tbiiige in this aeeptieal 

: age which we cannot explain away. 

I am not at all certain that Mr. Petcr- 
kiu's conduct did not surprise himself more 
\ than any one else, and I know he haa 
never to thia day got over the first great 
: humble wonder at his own happineps. 

" But you mustn't call him the Sparrow 
any mohs" aaid Janet, laying her soft, 
radiant face against Hoghie's pillow. 

"Well," exclaimed Kate, "a feather 
might knock me down 1 I never — no, never 
-^expected to see yon so silly, Janet I Did 
you, mother t" 

Mrs. Muir only snjiled. A tear lurked 
near the smile, and the smile and the tear 
[ meant a gieat many things. 

" Kate," said Janet bravely, growing a 
' rosier red, "do you know it'a very nioe to 

i be filly— snrriptimps ? " 

And, really and truly, so it iii. 
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aBAPTIB XL 

" Oh, I'm 80 very nice and happy ! " 

"You are, are youi That's rII t," 

Sir Boderick Graeme and his small god- 
child, Verooiea, were driving up Regent 
Street together in Sir Roderick's hansom. 
It was Veronica's birthday, the twentieth 
of July, and Sir Roderick, by way of & 
birthday treaty bad first taken h«r oat to 
lunch with him at a restaurant, and then 
taken her into Bond Street to choose for 
herself the gold bangle that was to bo bis 
birthday present to hor. Botti theaa epi- 
aodea had been veiy anecaasfully paaeed 
throngh, and the two were now returning 
together to Bryanuton Street. Veronica 
was sitting very upright on her aide of the 
cab, and very still; her excitement had 
taken the form of reflective stillness and 
quiet now ; but in her pretty cotton smock 
were countless creaaea and emmfAea which 
bore teatimony to a eonaiderable degree 
of bygone restlessness. Tndofd, at start- 
ing, the restlessly exfited spirits of the 
delighted child had alarmed Sir Roderick 
into thinking tint he had nndertaken 
more than he coold well manage. But 
Veronica had calmed down by degrees ; 
the strangeness of the restaurant, the con- 
oentcation neeaasary to cfaooaa what ahe 
wished for most for luncheon, and the 
solemnity of the waiter, had all acted in n 
subduing manner. The presence of tbe 
latter had been no ebeek to Venmieah 
flow of conversation — she had asked Sir 
Roderick aiidihly enongh where the man 
lived, why ha wore black, and if she must 
leave aomo of her podding for bia dinner — 
atill, these and all her further remarks had 
been uttered in an almost awestruck tone. 
And in the jeweller's shop^ except during 
the moment when she had inaiatod, mneh 
to Sir Roderick's confusion, on mounting a 
chair to kiss and hug him, sho had been, 
when the actual choice was made, quite 
silent with the excess of her joy. Her 
words now broke into a silence whieh had 
lasted since the cab tomed the comar into 
Regent Street. 

She gave a little sigh of tbe deepest con- 
tent aa she apoke, and aa the young man 
heard her his own good-natnrad fsea wna 
I nearly m radiant as her«. 

it wuuid be hard iL one wasn't happy 
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on a birtlulayi woaldn't it I'' he added 
lightly. 

" J8 •▼ay osM quite as happy en their 
birthdaye afl ma ftii|iiized Veronica. "Is 
the cro8sing.«weepeia nice uid happy on 

theirs t" 

This train of thought had been snggeeted 
hecavee Sit Boderick had, a momeiitMtlier, 

llirown a sixpence to a crossinfr-gw^ppcr 
who was cloee to them aa they mov«d 
slowly through a blook. He looked a trifle 
puzzled as the fotind ehildish eyes appealed 
to him for an answer, and he said at 
length, oonsideriogly: "I don't really know, 
Veronica." 

"Don't you I" she exekimed. *'I 
thought when people was old like yon 
they knowed everytiiing." 

He langhed. 

"No, Veronica, they know very little 

indeed," he said. 

"But you knowed all about that croseing- 
aweeper. He touched his hat at you. I 
would like to know if he^s as happy as me 
Only I don't think he is ! I've only got one 
sorry, and that's an old sorry — not belong- 
ing to to-day. I haven't one for t(Hiay ; 
not one I " 

" What's your ' old sorry ' abont I ' 

Sir Roderick laughed as he npoke, 
Veronica's words had been so quaintly 
ap' ken, and the little high voice had been 
80 fervent. 

" Oh, it's a great long sorry. It'll last 
till she goes— it's about nursey. Don't you 
kaowitl- 

Sir Roderick had been gazing mechani- 
cally at the distant blue sky vi^ihlp at the 
end of the street, but be withdrew iiia eyes 
father quickly and turned them down to 
his small companion. 

"Xo, I don't kno\v it^»» hsssid. <*Tell 
me what it i», Veronica." 

" I thought every one knowed," she said 
wonderingly , looking up at him. " Nurse/s 
go'Ti^ right away fsom vm. Going for 
always." 

** Going for always 1 " 

Sir Roderick repeated the woida in a 
mechanical tone. lie scorned to he turning 
over something in his own mind, and he 
apoke slowly. 

"Yea" Veronica's little ▼oiee was be- 
coming excited. She was not too young to 
know the excit»m<int of impartinpi: nf^ws. 
" We shan't have hor for our nurse an> 
aoie, and we are so wtry," 

'* When is she going 1 Who told you ? " 

Sir Roderick spoke almost sharply. His 
coaaideration had apparently merged itself 
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into a desire for mora information. Vero- 
nica's pleasure in giving it developed her 
answer into detail. 

" She's going away quite aoon. It'll be 
before wo po to the pea. Tt'<? a dreadful 
pity she can't come with us to the sea. Me 
and Briati and Dolty had msdo up such 
beautiful games to play on the sand with her. 
Am! she said she Hkcs the sea so ranch." 

Veronica paused, and in the pause Sir 
Rodf rtck repeated the seeood ol his ques- 
tions. 

"Who told yout" he said again. 

" Nursey told us. On one day long 'go 
she told us. She said she was 'bliged to 
go. I don't know why. She only said she 
was 'bliged. She raid ^he ^va? so sorry. 
And I said ao too, Brian got up in her 
lap and I think he cried, only he didn't 
want no to say so, but I heara him sniff, 
and there -fvas his tears on nursey's frock, 
I saw them. And me and Dilly cried. 
And nursey almoat cried herself. Her eyea 
was all wet Ton don't never quite cry when 
yoti're grown up, you know, do yon t And 
she kissed us; and it is such a grent sorry 
that she's going. We do love her so. I 
went and awed mother, when she came in, 
if she couldn't make nursey not go. And 
mother Raid no ; she must go." 

Veronica pause l, this time for Iffeath. 
Mueh to her anrpriBe, Sir Roderidc did not 
apedc. She atood too much in awe of him 
tn renson whh him on his silence, nor did 
she understand what she had expected him 
to do ; so die only sat gazing at him in 
childiab sntsisw 

"Are you aoiiy too she's going! " she 
said at last. 

But at this instsst the cab tamed into 
Bryanston Street, and Sir Roderidr, who 
had for ihp last few moments been gazing 
straight before him into apace, turned round 
and said suddenly : 

" Is your mother at home, Veronica 1 " 

" Yes, I b'iievo so, godfather. She 
said she'd be at home, because she told us 
we might come down after tea and see her. 
Are yon coming to tee, godft^ther f " 

The cab had stopped at the door of 
number twelve by this timfl. Sir Roderick 
had lifted out Veronica and set her on tiie 
paTemeut^ and he moved away to give some 
orders to hia servant before he answered her, 

"Yea," he said simply, at last, following 
Veronica into the liouse as he spoke. " Tell 
her I'm here with you," he added to Vero- 
nica, who was already rushing up the slain 
to display her bangle. 

Glancing after the flying iiitle ligure with 
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a half smile, he repeated his injunction for- 
mallj to the parlourmaid, and then betook 
himself to the drawing-room with the 
assuraace helonging to his posiUonol friend 

of the hon?f^. 

He entered it^ and found himself quite 
alone in itj but instead of establishing 
himself in one of the chairs, or takiiig up 
any single one of the society papers and 
magazines that lay in some confusion on tlie 
Venetian mosaic table, he went straigiit into 
the back drawing-room, and hegan, slowly 
and undecidedly, to pace up and down it. 
He was evidently lost in thought, f r he 
started when the door of the larger iiali of the 
room oreaked on Mrs. Ti^gerald's entranee. 

" The maid said you had called upon me, 
Sir Roderick ! " she said, laughing as she 
made her way across the room to meet 
him at the draped areh leading to thefnrther 
end of the room. "^But if she was mistaken, 
and yov^ callf d to walk about the drawinrr- 
room solely, perhaps you'd like me to retire 
again I " 

" I did want to see yvm," he said a little 
confusedly. *'I came on purpose to see 

you." 

" Sit down like a Christian then, and do 

sol* 

Mrs. Fitzgerald pulled forward a chair as 
she spoke, and motioned to hergaest to take 
it. 

'*I wanted very mneh to see you," she 
added, as she sank into her own. " So it's 

very nice of you to be here. I wanted to 
thank you for Veronica's day, 3he is in 
the seventh heaven of deli^^t 1 And what 
a faacinatiiig bani^e you've given the child, 
you thoroughly extravagant godfather !" 

"Oh— I'm glad she liked itl" he 
retnmed absently. 

His manner made Mrs. Fitzgerald scan 
bis face wonderingly. She had established 
herself as she always did, with her back to 
the light, and Sir Roderick's face opposite to 
her, was lighted by the afternoon light that 
crept even into the carefully shaded room. 
It was a good deal preoccupied and some- 
what perplexed. Mrs. Fitzgerald began to 
wondev li Sir Boderiek had lost money ; 
the most obvious form of misfortune, and 
the most deplorable, to her mind. But if 
he had done so, it was not likely, she 
reasoned, that he wanted to tell her ahont 
it. Her acquatntances, to lier own complete 
satisfaction, were not at all in t!ie habit of 
coming to Mia. .Fitzgerald for sympathy. 

fSh» had joal relmqaisfaed that idea in 
favour of another. 

*<SonMgixU" she said to heoelf with 



considerable irritation, when Sir Roderick 
spoke. 

Mia Fiti^ferald," he began. His voice 
was very unusual, and his simple, straight^ 
forward face strangely difiident, *' I couldn't 
make up my mind whether I had better 
speak to yon or not ; now I have. I have 
no doubt that you will Uiink me horribly 
interfering, and possibly most impertinent; 
but Veronica tellr^ mo you are parting with 
the children's nuii^e." 

" Yeroniea told yon what was quite true." 

Mrs. Fit/.gerald's face bad displayed some 
wonder before j now it displayed what was 
little short of amaze. Her voice was dis- 
tinetly stUT as she gave the brief respniae. 
Sir Roderiok's eaia weia qniek to eateh its 
intimation. 

I see you do think it absolutely un- 
paidonable on my part," he said hnmhly 
euongh. " But having begun, having made 
up my mind to say it, I'm going through 
with it, whatever you think. Are you 
sending that poor girl away because of — 
because Kennaway has behaved like a cur 
and a cad t Because, if so, I beg your pardon, 
but it's an abominable ahame, and that's all 
about it!" . 

Sir Boderiek pansed, hteathless. He had 
spoken very hotly, and in his eagerness had 
leaned forward in hia chair towards Mr?. 
Filigerald. Now he sank back in it 
and dragged fiercely at his monsiaebe. 

At this inopportune momtnt^' Amelia and 
the other parlourmaid appeared with the 
tea equipage. During the decidedly lengthy 
time which the two women took to earry 
out their duties in arrangement and so 
forth, Sir Roderick and Mrs. Fitzgerald 
made energetically spasmodie conversation 
on the subject of a forthcoming fashionable 
wedding. The moment the door closed on 
the maids, however, ^fr?. Fitzgerald, 
who "n as in the act of pouring out a cup of 
tea, set down the silver teapot abruptly, 
and let both her hands fall on her lap. 

"What in the world do you mean, and 
what can you know about it ! " she paid. 

"I was there," he said empiiatically. 
'* I saw it all.'* 

" Saw whati Let ua be sure we're talk- 
ing !^hout the same thing," Mn. fit^gerald 
said slowly. 

" Wel],I don't mufih eaw about bladMning 
Eennaway's character for him. Vm not 
his conscience-keeper ; and it's a rather low 
trick to call an absent man over the coals. 
But when it's a matter of jostiee I don't so 
much care. I shall say what I tfaiuk, and I 
do aay that of all the meaD| deq»icahle- 
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**Come to tbe point, Sir Roderick," 
broke in Mrs. Fitzgerald, half mocking, 
half anxious to stem the flow of forcible 
dmimoiatioii wliich was TSfy •vidsntly 
begamuig; '* I don't now tmdeitluul what 
you saw, or what you think you saw.** 

Sir Jioderick set down abruptly the cup 
of tea Mrs. Fitzgerald had given him, and 
drew his chair two or thne inehet futher 
forward, as if he thought personal pcozunity 
would lend weight to his words. 

** Look here," he said, " i'ii begm at the 
hsginning. Yon know that night— il^s 
some time ago, I know, but I can't for tbe 
life of me say which day — tlifit night on 
which you went to the Morrisons' Uieatre 
dinner, and adced mo to ocnne bexe to 
Bupper afterwards ? You rsOiMnhef 1" 

^fr^. Fitzgerald nodded. 

" I was coming along," he went on, " up 
the street. I was ranch too early, and I 
thought^ as you couldn't have got back, I'd 
better saunter about a bit ; eo I was going to 
stroll up to the top of tbe sfreet, when I 
heard a c[ueer little scream. I d seen a man 
end a w<HnMi coming towafda nWt bat I'd 
taken no notice of them. I looked up 
now, though, like a shot, and I've goodish 
sight, so I saw the man was trying to kiss 
the girl, and she was trying all she knew to 
get away from him. I put on steam, and 
when I got up to them it was Kennaway, 
and — and your nurae, you know. She was 
— well, I never eaw a girl look so thankful 
to see a fellow-creature. I just chneked 
Kennaway for her, and made a few remarks 
of my own to him, and she was gone indoors 
like a flash. And that's all about it. I should 
never have spoken of it — it wasn't my busi- 
ness — if Veronica hadn't told me the girl was 
going, but when I heard that, I thought I'd 
ask you if she was going for ik&i. Because 
if she li^ it^a the very Uackest shame I It 
was no aKm her fault thm it was mine. I 
do assure you that if turning out is to be 
done at all, it is Kennaway yon ought to turn 
oat of thie house, and not that poor girl." 

Sir Boderick paused abruptly. 

Mrs. Fitz;::erald was drinking her tea, in 
slow, reflective sips ; she was evidently 
altogether unmoved by the eagerness of Sir 
Bodniek'a manner. 

** I mtiat say," she said coolly, " that I do 
not etjgage iny nurses to compromise them- 
selves with one of my friends, and then to 
be hotly defended by another." 

Sir Boderick coloured. 

" I am defending the tnith," he said 
hastily; "not the girl only — though I'm 
noet awfaUj loriy for hit* I ]£• fahr 



play ; and that's what made me speak. I 
seem to have wasted my eoefgy," he added^ 

rather bitterly. 

" If you thought your ene^ — by which 
you mean your championahip^ I suppose — 
was likely to make me change my mind, 
you were mistukon. I have made up my 
mind to send the girl away, and nothing 
will alter itw" 

" Xot even the fact that the pfOOiodfaig li 
undeserved and Tinjust?" 

In Sir Roderick's eyes an unusual light 
waeahining, a li^bt that looked like anger ; 
and anger, to hie good-natured aud easy- 
going soul, was a passion almost unknown. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald saw the light plainly, and 
her consciousness of it added a toudi of 
lu^erbity to her voice as she answered : 

" It is not undeserved. Not even your 
clear account, Sir Boderick, of the pro- 
ceedings of the moment, can acquit the girl 
of having entangled Mr. Kennaway at first." 

'* T\pnnaway is not so easily entapg^odl" 
said kjir Roderick in a low voice. 

" She has met him befor^" went on Mi^. 
Fitzgerald, disregarding tiie interruption, 
" and has encouraged him to walk and talk 
with her and the children ■" 

dou t believe it I" broke out Sir 
Boderick, 

Mrs. Fltsgatald laughed mockingly. 

" Come now ! " she said, *' ihU 13 going 
rather too far. If you are going to con- 
tradict my statementa flatly in my own 
bouse, Sir Boderick, beeaoie of this idiotic 
girl, it only makes a stronger reason, if I 
needed one, for getting rid of a woman who 
is au annoyance to my friend^ and through 
them an intense annoyanoe to me. Go ila 
must, and shall I " 

Sir Boderick coloured once mora. 

" I — X beg your pardon,'' he said humbly; 
*'it waa awfully rude of me to apeak as I 
did. But it does seem so fearfully hard, 
don't you know. I know it waa hie faul^ 
you see." 

** And I know it was hers." 

"And won't it — I don't really know 
anything about thpse things — but if you send 
her away like this, won't it make it rather 
hard for her to get another placet" 

The words were apoken diffidently, and 
Sir Roderlik's whole manner was deprecating, 
ye.i un Icriieath the surface there was a 
simple determination to do hia very best to 
make one last eflGut in tho caoae bo bad 
undertaken. 

"She should have thought of that 
before." 

Mn. Fit^iiald'a Toiea wm hopekiily 
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bard, but Sir Boderitk weat steidUy and 

awkwar ily on. 

*' So couldn't you give her auother tam 
~«iu»lli«r try on, or Mmetlimg of tiuit aoit f 
I would wy a fftw moM woraa to Kenna- 

-iVfiy, you see, because I was there, and ' 

Sis Eo<i«rick was interrupted. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald put down her tea-cup with a 
sharp little clatter. 

" I think," ehe said, very coldly, *' we 
have had more than enough useless dm- 
canjion on. an unimportant subject. You 
drive me to eay honid tbisgi to yon. Sir 
Boderick; you drive me to eay that I 
must be permitted to manage my ovm affairs 
myself. Aie you going to the Xrevertous 

^ The last aentenee wii apoken with a 

complete change of manner, and the 
change confueed Sir Roderick aimoat as 
mnch as the preceding part of Mn. Fitz- 
gerald's speech had humiliated him. 

" I — I beg your pardon," he etamraered, 
" I'm no end sorry I said anything. I'm 
going to-night, yes.'* 

Oh« yoo aie I " ahe Mid lightly. «< Vm 
glad. It'll be such an awfully dead- 
alive function, I shall want all the fricnda 
I can get bold of. By the way, that little 
cat, Blanche Treverton, has caught some 
one at last, they say. I suppoee this affair 
is to blaze it a^ro;\d a little".'' 

Sir Roderick w&a feeliiig — as he himseli 
•xpreseed lt-~thet he " had made an im- 
pertinent fool of himself for nothing," and 
l»e plunged into the social gossip thus 
offeied to him with a vigour that was a 
criterion both of his wounded self-respect, 
and of hie dieappoiatmeDt at loeisg his 
eanae so hopeleady. 

OHAPTBB XII. 

Sni BoDBRics Gbabmb was spatting an 
even^g at home. This moat unusual 
circumstance said plainly that it waa the 
fag-end of the aeeaoBj for at no ether time 
of the ye«r wmJd lie have had « whole 
evening at his own disposjl. Hp waf? not 
apendi^ it alone; Mr. i:'owel], the young 
' man who had famed one of Mm. Fitz- 
gerald's dinner-party on tlie night when 
Veronica had ivnll^ed in her sleep, -^vas- 
[ spending it with him. That is to say, Mr. 
Powell had, at Sir Roderick's invitation, 
aooompattied him to a mnaie-hAU after a 
dinner together at the latter's club. Tbey 
had found the music-hall, in spite of ite 
; claims to be cooler than any other spot in 
London, lUMndumlily hbt^ end they had 



sauntered oat oi it again in an hour, and 

had betaken themselves to Sir Roderick's 
flat to refresh themselves at their leisure. 

The man who ahared th» flat with Six 
Roderick had gone out of town, so that the 
latter and hia guest were t<i night in un- 
disturbed possession of its smoking-room. 
The owners called it a emoking«room» hat it 
waa e eurious, maaooliiie compound of 
library nud break fast-rnom into the, bargain. 
It was, in fact, their only living-room, save 
a small, Liberty-furhiahed drawing-room 
whieh wae laiely opened eamept when they 
entertained at tea any of the ladies of their 
acquaintance. The smoking-room was. 
juistiHed of its name at present. On a 
square, small table in e hmr-window wwe 
cigars and whisky ; and on each side of 
the taMf», pach in the mo>t comfortable 
easy-chair he had been able to find, tat 
Sir Roderick and Mr. Powell. They were 
both amoking, and both lUentk 

It was half-past eleven. Through the 
open window came the cool night air, 
bringing with it a subdued sound of cab3 
daahiog hither end thither in the dietence» 
taking people home from the theatre. The 
distant noise and bustle, subdutd though it 
was, seemed to make the quiet room all the 
quieter by contraet. And thia fact ieemed 
to have struck an idea out of the eomewhat 
slow brain of Mr. Powell. 

"Better off here than there," he xo* 
marked, indieating with a vague gestoxe of 
the band that held hie eigar the heated 
metropolis as a whole. 

Sir Roderick nodded, but he did not 
speisk. Another silence ensued. Another 
idea enggeated itself to Mr. Powell. The 
average flow of his ideas might be pnid to be 
one an hour. At least, if he had more, he 
gave no utterance to them. Hia capacity ior 
ailenoe wee pmctioeny unlimited, Batwitii 
this capacity for silence he had a dim idea 
that if friendly intercourse waa to be kept 
going, some aort of converse must be main- 
tained. And for thia Mr. Powell depended 
on whatever man he might be with at the 
moment. Sir Roderick always had com- 
pletely fulfilled his requirements in this 
respect A word or two had invariably set 
going a monologue of eeay comment on 
things in general, intnrppersed with much 
that was amusing to Mr. Powell, Am] Mr. 
Powell liked what he called a " 'muuiu' tiort 
of fellow." 

To-night, however, he had tried no fewer 
than four times to set going Sir Roderick's 
How of talk, and four times had he signally 
iuliBd. Ttfice be had been met wiQi mono- 
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syllables, twioB only mIiIi nods from his 
lio.^t. It wai? the fourth and last failure 
that had suggested to him that there most 
be some reason for thie unneual state of 
things ; and he proceeded to put hie idea 
into {succinct words. 

*' Chippy, old feiiow ? " he enquired. 

Sir Koderick started, and seemed to bring 
his thoughts bock from a long disfeance. He 
had ^pfTi gazing vacantly out thron^h tlu^ 
optn window. He turned round and 
knocked tho ash o£f his cigar sharply. 

Chippy 1 NoDeensel Why on earth 
should I be chippy ? " 

"You're so quiet to-night, don't you 
know." 

Mr. Powell^ remark ivat not foreibly 

expre8f?ed, but it was scarcely deserving of 
the withering comments it drew down upon 
him. 

"Qaiet I Why, mm alive, it's not ne- 
cessary to talk from morning to night, is 
it ? If you want that sort of thing, I should 
take a cab to the Zoo, and spend the evening 
in the monkey house." 

Sir Boderick poured out some whisky for 
hirn.^elf with a hasty gestun^ fi" ho ended, 
and Mr. Powell shrank into as small a space 
as he could in silence. He recovered slowly ; 
then he brought the full force of his mental 
powers to bear upon the question of what 
could have happened to make Sir Roderick 
80 diflerent to his usual self. He pursued 
the quest for nearly twenty minutes, but 
quite in vain. At the end of that time he 
rose, and murmured something alwut " look- 
ing up " a friend he had promised to see 
that nightw 

Sir Iioderiek rose too, hastily. 

"You ELean that you are going to lock 
up some livelier society 1 " he said. " I'm 
nelly awfully sorry Fve been so dull and 
stupid ; I suppose the heat addles one's 
brains. Bnt I'm sony, I am indeed, 
PoweiL" 

ICr. PoweU made another nramaTi in* 
tended to convey deprecation of this self- 
accusation on Sir Roderick's part, and then 
he found his hat and took his departure. 
Sir Soderiek escorted kim to the door and 
watched him go down the stone staircase of 
the flats with a dtep sigh of relief. Then 
he returned to his room, shut the door, and 
flung lumself bsek ihto his ehaix, 

" I can thidk ttt peace noWi ait soy rate,'* 

he mi ttered. 

It was the beginning of August. Bathw 
more than ten days had gone by since the 
afternoon when Sir Roderick had tried to 
plead Kichenda Leicester's cause with Mrs. 



Fitzgerald. ]>iiring these days he had gone 
thmn-^h morp mentnl di^t-irliance than he 
had known in all the p eceding years of 
his easy life, ft is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the mental disturbance all 
centred itself around the thought of 
Richenda Leicester. He had not known it 
at the time, he had not even dreamed of 
such a possibility, but on the long-past 
afternoon when Veronica had taken him up 
into the nursery he had fallen in love with 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's pretty nurse. Sir Koderick 
had never in his fife been in love before. 
Hp had had as many flirtations as half the 
years of hi? lifp ; hut a« he had never in- 
tended them to be anything but flirtations, 
they had glided away from hw oonsiioas- 
ness without leaving any impression behind. 
Certainly not one of them had contained 
anything that could teach him the nature 
of a reel attachment. Perhape this wastiie 
reason why he utterly failed to recognise 
his interest in Richenda Leicester as any- 
thing remarkable. He thought of her much 
and often, on the days that followed that 
first sight of her ; but he tiionght of her 
only as a pretty and unusual sort of girl. 
When he found himself angry with fergus 
Kennaway for admiring her, as he did on 
the night of Hjb. Fitigerald's dinner-party, 
he never once reasoned with himself as to 
the cause of his anger. He was not given 
to reasoning with himself, nor to contempla- 
ting his inner self in any way. So that the 
deepening of this interest in her, produced 
by their contact on the day of Brian's fall 
into the Serpentine, passed entirely un- 
noticed by him. 

The thought ^vhich had shot into his 
miud on the afternoon when he met her at 
the New Gullery, the thought that she was 
sweetw end nicer thin any woman he 
knew, was almost as great a shock to him 
as was the self revelation that followed 
it; the rt;velation, brought out by her con- 
fidences about her brothen^ of his desire 
to stand in the same place in Richenda's 
thoughts and heart as they did. But the 
shock and its eifeots passed away altogether 
from ISm with hit ndden jeslfsation of 
the diflerence in their lespectiTe positions 
in life ; and except as a vague background 
Richenda had scarcely been in his thoughts 
until tiis day when kft' defended her from 
Fei^us Kennaway. £v«a Uien, hisstfonget-t 
emotion had been a fierce wrath a^^aiuet 
Kennaway. And of the reason ior that 
wrath he had, onoe more, thought but little. 

It was not until the day when Yetonica 
told bia that fiiohenda 'Leicester was to 
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go away that the truth broke upon hU 
astoanded senses. After he had pleaded 
Bidienda's caiue he all at once understood 
that he loved her, that he had lovrd lier all 
the time, and that her inleresta were his 
intereets. The discovery was almost over- 
whdming to him, be had luipeeted it m 
Httl^; but he faced it steadily, and he faced 
it serioasly; and the question that had 
arisen out of his discovery was the root of 
the mental distarbanoo he waa undergoing. 
It was a Y«ry natural one : he loved Bi- 
chenda Leicester with all his heart, bot did 
he or did he not wish to many her t 
At fiiat thexe had been in oib mind only 
lie clamonrat answer to it. Marry her] 
"Why, of course he should marry her, and 
that as soon as it was possible for him to 
do so. But gradually, and with much 
leluctance on his part, Uie other aide of the 
case had forced itsrlf upon him, and that 
other side waa fraught with doubt and 
difficulty to his mind. In the ilrst place, 
he had long ago^ aa haa been tttid, made up 
hit mind not to marry ; he had so long 
been in the habit of regarding himself as 
only just able to support himself on his 
wtj eomfortable income^ that the thought 
of supporting any one else upon it seemed 
like madness. But slowly and by degrees 
he came to admit to himself that he 
euppoaed it might he done* he fopposed 
other men managed it on his ineome, and 
mana;^'ed it well, too. So po^siWv, jnst 
possibly, there might be ways and means 
of managing that part of it» But there 
waa to him a far more hopeleaa diffienliy to 
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be got over. It was to him, it would have 
been to any man with his training im- 
possible to think of marrying anyoneont 
of his own "set." 

Kichciida Leicester, from Sir Roderick's 
point of view, belonged to altogether another 
life. It waa not the liet of her being in the 
position of a servant that emphasized this 
for him ; he would have felt it all the same 
if she had been a governess, a country 
clergyman'a daughter, or anything eba of a 
like nature. She waa not of hia own world, 
she waa not known by it or acknowledged 
by it ; it would most assuredly lift its eye- 
brows, shrug its ahouldera, and laugh at 
him if he were to suggest such a step as 
marrying a being so different from anything 
it recognised as a possible wife for any 
man. And to fly in the face of what had 
formed his opinions and ihaped his course 
for hira all his life, was, to Sir Roderick, 
next to impossible. But at the back of 
his heart, shining as it were through these 
great ohataclea^ were hia real true loTe and 
longing. Between these forces poor Sir 
Roderick had fought a rather wearing 
battle, and to-night, with a touch of the 
strength that lurked unoalled-for in his 
seemingly simple, easy nature, he had made 
up his mind that he bad had enough of 
iudecision, and that the contest should end, 
one way or the other. To4iighi while he 
sat gazing out of the window and ignoring 
Mr. Po\Yel!, he had said to himself that he 
would Ecttle it before he slept. And he 
had flung himself into hia arm-chair to 
think out^ finaDy, what he meant to do. 
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CHAPTBR XXXVIL 

A GOLD March wind was chilling LonUou 
thToagli and tihioagh. It WW Uoiring 
straighl from tiie ]Mcth''eaat^ and it had 

driven up heavy masses of lead-coloured 
cloud which drifted slowly and broodingly 
kcToas the sky. All odour seemed to have 
been shrivelled out of the worid. Streets 
and houses seemed to have taken on a mono- 
tone of neutral tint, wliich was inexpressibly 
depiessing. Smartl)^ dressed women were 
shut up in. laoughaiDS ; and the mass of 
working womanhood, whose care-laclen steps 
cover the length and breadth of London 
from morning until night, was in its dreariest 
bad weather garb. Every now and then 
sharp storms of bitter rain broke ; adding 
yet another element of chill discomfort in 
the mud and slush which they created. 

Even a latge hospital, with its inevitable 
monotony, is hardly proof against such 
atmospheric conditions; and about a certain 
great building in the east of London there 
huDg an all-pcrvadiog gloom. The colour- 
washed corridor and Uie stone staircases, 
with their faint, penetratirg odour of dis- 
infectants and anajsthetics, looked cheerlees 
and dark, although it was only four o'clock 
in tha.aftemoon; and the lew footatepe 
that passed to and fxo eohoed dcMOktely 
enoiiqh in the quiet. 

1 u&sing up the iirst flight of one of the 
•tairoaaea were two man— one of tiie hospital 
porters and Sryan Armitage. They went 
on in silence up another flight of stairs 
uid along a narrow coxridor, and then the 



porter stopped and threw open a door. 
Ihe room thoa lavealed was a ovoaa batween 
a doctoi'a oonsolting room and a privata 

study. 

"If you will walk in here^ sir, ' said the 
man^ addreanng Bryan deferentially, '*Dr. 

Branston will be at liberty before long. Yon 
will find the day's papers on the table, sir ! " 

" Thanks i ' returned Bryan, pleasantly. 
** I am a little before my time, I'm aSraid." 

" No, sir, I believe i • t. The rounds take 
a little longer some days than otlier?. The 
doctor is going through the wards, sir." 

The man atiired the £re ; an attention 
wbidi, aince the guest waa nnknowiL to 
him, wa;^ obviously due to the host's 
position in the hospital ; and turning a 
chair invitingly towards it, withdrew. 

Bryan, however, did not take poneesion 
of the seat thus tacitly suggested to him. 
He walko,d up to the fireplace, and took 
up a standing position on the hearthrug 
fadng the room. He had grown con- 
siderably older-looking in the time which 
had elaj'^pd since he went abroad ; and 
the lines into which his face was settling 
were very good ones. They warn very 
attractive also ; partly, as of old, by season 
of the hone?t kindliness which they seemed 
to radiate^ and partly by reason of a 
certain steady wiatfnlneia which aeemad 
to underlie the quick and ready aenae 
of humour with which every feature was 
instinct. His figure bad grown broader 
and less boyish in outline, and his whole 
manner and appearance bad lost that name- 
less disadvantage which 18 only to be 
fined as provincialism. 

In spite of that uamc self-possession, 
however, it waa obvioua as he stood theie 
waiting that he was distinctly nervous. 
His eyes wandered restlessly over hia auiy 
roundings, and he was a triiie pale, 
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Bryan had returned to England only a 
few days before, after an absence of t-'ii 
months. lie had heard through an Aln- 
c^ester oorreiipoiidetit o( the tragedy that 
had shattered Dr. Yalloteon's household, 
and he had written to North at the time — 
a few Unea of feeling too deep to be any- 
thing hut inooliefeiit in its expreMioD. 
North had hten Btyan Armitage'3 hero 
all his life. What unsuspected delicacy 
of peiception had attracted him as a buy 
tomdt his nnreepcnsiTe and unpopular 
senior it is not poeeible to say; but the 
attiaf'tion had never faded. As boy and 
as man, he had given to North Branston 
that admiring affection wUeh aaka for 
no encouragement; which ovwlooks— M>r 
perhaps in ail unconsciousness sees through 
— the defects winch mark its object out 
for universal condemnation. He had seen 
Norih last free from th^ee trammeh of 
which he had been vaguely conscious as 
Aluchester's creation ; with success in his 
hand, wiiii the ball of life at his feet. 
The change in North which he had then 
detected was utterly forgotten by him now. 
The bard, contemptuous patronage which 
bad replaced the careless frieudliness with 
which he himself had always been Seated, 
tiad faded into the background of his 
memory. He realised only the gulf which 
lay between what bad been and what was. 
Tender of feeling^ vivid — where hie sym- 
pathies were concerned — in ima|^iiation he 
was d( miuated by that poignancy of realisa- 
tion always engendered by a hrst meeting 
with one who oomes from ont the fire 
of great safTeting. As he stood tliere in 
ZS^nrth's room, waiting for its owner, hid 
1 agitation annihiliited the six months that 
had passed since the Uow bad fallen, and 
its horror returned npon him in" all its 
first intensity. 

He had been waiting perhaps a quarter of 
an honr when a step which he recognised 
soanded along the passsge^ and North 
Branston came into the room. He came 
quickly forward as his visitor advanced to 
meet him. 

"I am afraid you have had to wait, 
Bryan, boy," he said. " How are you ?" 

There was no verbal answer. Resolute 
as be was to add nothing by his agitation 
to the inevitable pain of tike meeting, in 
that first moment Bryan Armitage found 
speech beyond him. He could only wrii'g 
'the hand held out to him as though iu 
would never let it go. A slight grave smile 
juet touched North's lips, and then, as 
thoui^h to gi?e the younger man time to 



recover himself, he turned away and drow 
up another chair to the fire, speaking rather 
lengthily as he did so of the route by which 
Bryan had come to the hospital, and the 
length of time it had taken. 

Nearly six months had gone by since 
that chasm which divided past from present 
had opened in North Branston's life, and 
those six months had brought to his external 
personality a change which was not the less 
striking in that it was very difficult to trace 
it to its source. Such casual acquaintances 
as he encountered in these days told one 
another that '* Branston was «ma:^ingly 
aged," basing their criticism upon the fact 
that tim hair about his temples had grown 
very grey, and upon the worn lines visible 
about his eyes ; but iimn. alone conld not 
have produced the diUerence which waa 
thus sweepingly characterised. The dark 
irregular features, a littie haggard as though 
with ceapelesa strain, remained practically 
unaltered ; but tlie expression that informed 
them was that of a ditferent man. The 
composure which had fallen on it with the 
shaitering of his life rested on it still, and 
beneath it all the cynicism, the bitterness, 
the hardness which had constituted the 
meaning of his face hitherto had subsided. 
But that composure itself had changed its 
character. It was the deliberate and detni'- 
mined self-control of a man whoee daily life 
is a life of enduranoe. His very voice told 
the same story. It wan the voice of a man 
the fir^t of whose daily oUigationa ia the 
obligation of patience. 

Some influence from Heclh'W mmmer 
seemed to touch and still Bryan Armitage's 
nervousness. He answered North in a low 
voice and brielly, but cokeientiv, and it 
was he who broke tiie momenVlB paoM that 
followed as they sat down. 

"It is very good of yott to let aa-ooiie, 
North," he said. 

North's smile was a smgolarly fleeting 
expression, but it gave aomethuig to his face 
of which he was utterly imeoiiseioias. fie 
smiled now. 

" I am very glad to see you," he said. 
" Tell me yoor news:" 

Xever in all the years of their acqaaia- 
tancc had s-'imilar wnrds heen addressed to 
Bryan Armitage by his eider, in the tone of 
uneoiisoiotts sympathy and iabefest in whieh 
they were uttered now, and a flush of vsgue 
pleasure mounted to the young manV fno*^. 
He recounted with frank and involaniary 
eagemees such details of hiii doings -dnring 
the past months as suggested themssbeslo 
his modest mind as inteMsting; dmwn m 
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by pleasant comments and questions from 
bis hearer ; and he eto^ped at last rather 
Abruptly, aelf-eonvieted of having talked 
exclusiv^y of his own affaini. 

There was a pause, which North, perhaps 
] imdeiatandiDg on what topic the younger 
man muat perforee wtah to touch, forbore 
to break. 

Then Bryan Armitage leaned suddenly 
forward, looking straight into the fire, and 
began to speak in a low, jerkin tone. 
, "I wrote to you here, North," he said, 
"because I didn't know youz addzeas. 
Where do you live 1" 

The words in which 2^ortih Brauston 
BSBweied were brief and mattw of fact, but 
there was nothing forbidding about their 
tone ; and the younger znan* etUl with his 
eyes averted, went on. « 

« I heard,'' he aaid, with a dieScolt note 
of interrogation in his Toioe^ " that yon were 
living with— Tvith '* 

He faltered and left his sentence xm- 
i finished. 

North finished it for him. 
, " My mother is with mo," he said. 

The words were spoken perfectly steadily. 
There was nothing strange or unfamiliar in 
them to the speaker now. The very de- 
liberation with which they were uttered 
was intended merely to accustom l^rvfin 
Armitage to what was still so new and 
painfnl to him. Bat to the yotmg man's 
face they brought the colour in a hot rush. 

*' Yea," he said hurriedly. " I — I under- 
stood so ! " He paused, and then he said 
in a tone which waa haidly audible : "How 
is— Mrs. Vallotagn 1 ** 

A slight, UEconsciouB shade crossed 
Iforth's face. There was a touch of oon- 
stiaint in his yoiee as he said : 
She is fairly well, I think." 

" Is she — does she— mi^ht I call 1 " 

The shade had died away from North's 
face as he turned to the spi^aker. Dut hu 
; shook his head. 

" No, I"!ryai)," he said gently, and rather 
sadly. " I wish you might ! But it would 
be of no use, thank you. tShe sees nobody 1 " 

With an imcertain gesture of acquiescenee, 
Bryan looked back again into the file, and 
^ there was an eloquent silence. 

"Can you tell me — do you mind my 
aaking— how they are getting on at .Ahi' 
chest* r?" , 

The wui Jfl had broken from Bryan, uneven 
and a little hoarse in tone; Horth, hearing 
them, seemed to rouse himself from the 
abstraction into which he bad fallen. 

''They axe abroad," ha caid. ''Ihaarof 



them only through Archdeacon French, but 
I hear often. They have been in the South 
of France for the last two months." 
Bryan .Annit; ge started painfully. , 
"Not for-^-for their health I" he skp . 
claimed. 

** No," retomsd North. They are both 
quite well. They are coming home next 
month." He stopped and then ailded 
quietly : " Physical health is not the only 
thing that travel is good for." 

"They haT« not left Alnchester for 
good 1 " 

"No," said North again in a low voice. 
"Dr. Vallotaou decided otherwise." 
"Would it have been better, do yon 

think 1" 

N<'rth raised his band and let it fal\ on 
the arm of his chair with a slow movement 
of uneertainty. 

"Ha was the only posdUa judge," he 

said. 

There was another silence. Bryan's fingers 
were working uneonseioaa destmetion, as he 

leaned forward and unceasingly twisted the 

handle of a table drawer near him. 

"North," he said tentatively and not 
quite steadily. " Would you mind telling 
me how Constance took it ? I'm a brute to 
a.-k you, but I haven't heard a %Yord of her. 
T wrote to her — I couldn't help it — but she 
didn't answer i You see — you ace——" 

"Dont mind asking me," said North 
with grave kindness. "I cannot tell you 
much, I'm afraid. I wish I could, Bryan 1 " 

" She has seen her mother since 1 " 

"Nol" 

With a quick, startled movement Bryan 
lifted his Bent head. 

" No V he repeated. " Why— was that 
Mr?. VaUotson's wishr 

"No," repeated North sternly, "it wa« 
her fathez'a wiah| but jft was also Constance's 
own." 

" Constance's ownl " repeated Bryan in- 
eredolously. "Gonstanee'a] Why, I thought 

—I thought " 

" You wore mistaken," was the grim 
response. "I was mistaken, too, though 
that is less-aurprising." 

" But do yott think it is right, North 1 " 

There was a disturbed ring in Bryan's 
voice, and his face was full of perplexity 
and pain. North looked at him for a 
moment and then said : 

" No, Bryan." 

With a long breath, as though his ideas 
had rec^ved such a shock m necessitated 
their entire readjustment, the younger man 
sank ba<^ in hia chair, gasing straight 
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before him. North watched him silently, 
and then lealising better than did Bryan 
himself that the ptoeaat of veadjnstment 
was not to be accooiplishsd irithout time 
arul pain, he broke np the pause with SOime 
words on an indifferent subject. 

Bryan roused bimedf instontly, and made 
a vaUant effott to respond to the lead thus 
given to the conversation. Eut in spite of 
himself his speech was not so ready nor his 
wits so quick as usuaL It was not until he 
had risen to take laava that his preoccupa- 
tion seemed to drop p.way from him, and 
leave him without a thought except for his 
host. 

"Yoa are settled in town for iweWa 

months, then, at least t " said North. 

"I think BO," said Bryan. '*Yea, I 
believe there's no doubt of it." He looked 
at Korfh with his honest eyes foil of feeling. 
"You'll let me see something of you, won't 
youT " he said. " May I — may I look you 
np in the evening, sometimes 1 " 

JXa^ akietehed ont bis hsnd warmly. 

*'WaW mee^" he said, "but not at homo, 
Bryan. No one comes to thehonsOi Come 
here whenever you like." 

The young man oolonred scarlet ; he felt 
that he had Uiindeted, and bad not made 
himself clear. 

" Yes," he said confusedly. ** I under- 
stand, of course, that — that I should see no 
one but yon if I came to your place* But 
— if I came to aee joni JDo yon sea no one 

at home 1" 

** JSo one i " aaid North quietly. 
Startled, he baidly knew why, and almost 

awestruck, Bryan Armitage wrung tba band 

held out to him, and ireat away, 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was uoarly an hour later when North 
ErauBton left the hospital. Twilight had 
fallen before Its time, and, sa evening drew 
on, the gusts of rain had settled into a steady 
downpour. North's way home was by the 
Underground Bailway, and by the time he 
reached the atation wludi was bis destina- 
tion it was quite dark. The wind was 
blowing with piercing sharpness round the 
corner of the street, as he paused for a 
moment on the wet pavement, but he bsrdly 
seemed to notice it. He opened bis um- 
brella and turned up hia trousers mechani- 
cally, and strode away through the i^in. 

five minutes' brisk walking brought him 
to his road. From some of the houses 
bright lights streamed out, making twinkling 
reflections in the paddles^ and on the fast 



falling raindrops as they struck up from the 
pavement. But 'in the house at which 
North ^nston stopped either the lights 
within were few, or they were very jeslonsly 
enclosed by blinds and curtains, for only 
from the pane of glass over the door did any 
light come forth into the night. KoTtb 
went rapidly through the gate and up the 
steps. He let himself in with a latohkej, 
and closed the door behind him. 

The hall in which he stood, with the 
staircase beyond, and tbe dining-room ball 
visible through an open door, were those 
of a commonplace, comfortable hoi:sp, fur- 
nished . well, but after the most unm- 
teresting fashiom The most eonspieoona 
characteristic about it was the intense 
stillness that prevailed. A heavy silence 
brooded everywhere. There was a dead 
opprsssion about tbe atmosphere, a total 
absence of all life and movement, which 
gave to the house a curious effect of being 
shut off from the outside world. 

JSo suggestion of being aflbeted by 
his snxioanduags touehed North's face or 
manner as he drew off his great-coat. H(3 
was accustomed to them. He hesitated a 
moment, and then he went slowly upstsirt* 
He stopped. He opened a door cn the 
fir?t landing and paused. 

The room was a drawing-room, and it 
was in semi-darkness. Dark curtains had 
been drawn across tbe windows, the fire 
had died low in the grate, an i th'i only 
light came from a small reading-lamp. The 
green shaded flame seemed to cast rather 
shadow than vadiano^ and in the sombre 
quiet which reigned here yet more intensely 
than it did elsewhere, the appearance of 
the room was indescribably gloomy. Lying 
on the sofa at tbe end of tbe room farthest 
from the door was Mrs. Vallotson, 

She did not stir as the door opened. 
The lamp was dose beside her, its rays 
fell full on her fao^ and Kmrtb saw 
aa be atood on tbe thiesihold, that she 
was asleep. The grave preoccupation of 
bis face seemed to flash as though his 
thoughts bad suddenly and unexpectedly 
been met balf-way. He doeed the door 
noisf'lf'PFly, rrop?r-rl the room with quick, 
quiet steps, and stood looking down at her 
intently. 

Set and suUen, even in unconsciousness, 

with bitter compressed lines about the 
mouth, with that indefinable coarseness 
pervading every line, with stubborn rebel- 
lion stamped on every feature, the face 
that lay there in the light of the lamp was 
the face of the desperate woman who had 
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confronted T?"orth Branston pix months 
ago, hardened by every long day that had 
conie and gcme since then. JSo toach of 
perceptiveuem, BO touch of Temorae, no 
touch of gentleness had fallen on those 
strong, harsh lines. But it was not with 
mental characteristics written or on her 
face iiiat tiie eyes that watched hor now 
were husy. A gn«t Mid striking phjaical 
change had come upon Mrs. Vallotson 
during those same six months. The 
powerfully made figure, once ao fiim and 
matronly, had grown gaunt ; even the 
hands, curiously rifrid in her sleep, had 
an appearance of being all bone. Hei face 
waa auDken, and there waa a pinched loqk 
about it which made her look twenty yean 
older than her rral nge. Her colour waa 
quite gone, and there was a singular grey 
look even about her lips. 

She was sleeping rery heavily— atfangely 
heavily considering the light iipon her 
face, considering also the clnpe scrutiny 
which she was undergoing. The position 
was not the easy poaition meet natural in 
sleep, there was something stiff and con- 
strained about it, as thon|^h it had been 
adopted deliberately && aiiurdmg some sort 
of nnuaual xdief. And about her face 
there was a suggestion of physical exhaus- 
tion, such as might be produced by long- 
continued sleeplessness, or ceaseless pain. 

North atttdied her face, glanced keenly 
at her position, and then stooped cautiously 
and listened to her breathing. At last he 
turned away, and went quietly out of the 
room, leaving her atiU flleiping. 

An hour later the eound of the gong 
echoed through the quit^t house, and North 
came into the drawing-room again. It was 
lighted up thfo time, but the cbeerlesa- 
ness of its appearance seemed to he father 
accentuated than dissipated. It was empty 
when he entered ; but a moment later there 
waa a ilow atep on the stairs, and Mrs. 
Vallotson appeared. 

Hard as her face had been in sleep, the 
contrast — now that she was awake — between 
its total immobility and the sombre fire 
that bzoodad in her sunken eyes, gave it 
the appearance of a mask cut in stone. 
No colour had come to her, and her lips 
were compressed. She wore a morning dress 
of heavy serge. 

She made no answer, as North, coming 
towards her, wished her a qnift good even- 
ing; and he waited, as though her silence 
were a matter of couf8e« while ehe preceded 
him out of the zoom and down to the 
dining-room. - 
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Eveiry morning and every evening did 
the mother and son sit facing one another 
on either side ot the table ; and as was i.he 
intercourse that now ensued, ao waa the 
intercourse between them from day to day. 
North talked, not plentifully, but with a 
grave, courteous perseverance which would 
not recogniae the dience which met it 
His manner to his mother waa gentle and 
considerate ; and both these qualities were 
rendered the more striking by the restraint 
which held hade CTcn his care for her from 
forcing itself upon her notice. He spoke 
entirely of impersonal matters ; of such 
news as was to be found in the evening 
paper ; of the weather, and ao forth. He 
did not mention Bryan Armitage^ "Bb 
asked her no question of any kind. 

Such replies as were absolutely necessary, 
if his speech was to have even the semblance 
of conversation, camo from Mis. Vallotson, 
monosyllabic, and indifferent. Her voice 
had acquired the peculiarly monotonous 
tone of a person who seldom speaks. She 
never originated a remark ; die never looked 
at him. She sat for the most part with 
her eyes fixed steadily on her plate. The 
woman with whom household luanagement 
had been a passion took not the ndnteat 
notice now either of the servants or of the 
dinner provided. The meal being over and 
dessert placed upon the table, she lose^ and 
paased out of the room aa cdlentiy aa die 
had entered ii 

North, having risen to open the door for 
her, did not return to his seat when he was 
alone. He walked up to the fiieplaoe and 
stood there gazing down into the hot eoale, 
reflecting, aa it, aeemed, anxioudy and 
uncertainly. 

The subject of his c(M;itattona waa one 
which had been the background of all hie 
thought.^ for many days, and those few 
minutes during which he bad watched hia 
mothM^adeepnadhnraghtitto aoisiBi He 
moved ahraptly at last, and went updairs. 

Mrs. Vallotson was sitting on a stifT, 
uncomfortable chair near the lamp. She 
had some needlework in her hand ; needle- 
work which, though Nortb'a maacuUne eyes 
were unaware of the fact, never advanced ; 
and she did not lift her eyes aa he entered 
the room. He eat down near her ; but he 
did not, aa he waa wont to do, take up the 
paper which lay near his hand. As though 
he desired to arrest her attention, he fixed 
his eyes on her face with a deliberate 
direotneea of gaae which he uanally avoided 
with her. Mrs. Vallotson's eyes, however, 
were faatened to her work, and her fingers 
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vent on movlDg slowly and mechanicallj. 
And sft«f a mometit North spoke. 

Mother," he and, do you not think it 

"wouW he vrA] for you to see a doctor?** 

It was on very rare occasions only that 
he ftddreseed her hy tiie title whkh it 
his riilit to give her. On his first word 
Mrs. Vli 1 iteon started and lifted her Head, 
facing him with a fierce defiance and re 
pulsion struggling with the rigidity of her 
exproEsion. He spoke slowly, like a man 
who has weighed his words well, and as he 
finished a slight shock passed across her 
face. She looked at him for a moment in 
silence. 

''N^shenidsnlleiily. "myshmxld 
It" 

« Because you are not well," he said 
quietly. 

A painful, half furtive consciousness, sup- 
pressed and thrust down, rose in her eyes ; 
and hei voicb^ as she answered, grated 
harshly. 

" I (?on*t know what you mean." 

*' I think you do," he said steadily. He 
was keenly observant of her. " You are 
in pain at this moment ; you ate in eonstant 
pai|i. I do not propose that you should let 
me treat you. But T should like you to 
see a friend of mine." He paused a moment, 
and then added very grav^ and gently : 
" I should not enggest it il I did not think 
it — necessary." 

She did not speak at once. The grey 
hue ahoot her mouth deepened by a shade, 
and gradually there grew about her face 
something which gave it a eingular coarse 
dignity. She took up her wotk again me- 
chanically. 

" Very well," she eaid. 

"Will you see him to>aionowt* 

" When you please," 

«At what time?" 

^ X am alwaji at home." 



THE CENTRE OF THE WOKLD. 

Whbbb is iti "At Charing Crofs, of 
course," says the pelf-a<=gured Londoner, and 
in one sense he may not be far wrong. 
"At Boston," says the enltnred Inhabitant 
of the "huh "of the universe. "Where- 
ever I am," says the autocrat who essays 
to ewa)' the destinies of nations. Well, 
we all know the story of the Het^ of the 
Tahle, and even if we did not know it, 
instinct would tell us where to look. But 
the centre of the world, in an actual, 
physical, racial, and mnndanely-oomparehen- 



sive sense — where is it t We cannot answer 
the qneetion a6 eaaly aa did good old 
Herodotus, irho scouted as absurd the ide« 

of the earth h^inc; rircnlar. "For my own 
part," says the Father of History — and 
of lies, according to some people—^'*! can- 
not but think it exceedingly ridiculous to 
hear some men talk of the circum- 
ference of the Earth, pretending without 
the smallest reason or probability that the 
ocean eneompasses the Earth, that the 
Earth is round as if mechanically formed 
80, and that Asia ie equal to Europe." 
He found no difficulty in describing the 
Bgutt and else of eisoh «f th« pertiona 
of the earth whose existence he recognised, 
but then he eaid "from India eastward the 
whole Earth is one vast desert, unknown and 
nneaEplored." And for long after Hefodotiu, 
the Mediterranean was regarded as the 
central sea of the world, aiid, in the time 
of Herodotus, Bhodes was accounted the 
oentie of that centre. 

It ia Teiy interesting, however, to trace 
how ma-ny centres the ^rld has had within 
the range of written history. The oid 
Egyptians placed it«tTbehe^ the Aasyriaas 
at Babylon, the Hindus tA Momit Mem, 
the Jews at Jern^alRm, and the Greeks at 
Olympus, until they moved it to £hodes. 
There exists an old map in whieh the wodd 
is given a human figure, and the heart of 
that figure is Egypt. And there exists, or 
did exist, an old fountain in Sicily on which 
was this inscription : " I am in the centre 
of the garden ; this garden is the centre of 
Sicily ; and Sicily ia the •Centsa of the 
whole Earth." 

In that vast deaert eastward of India, 
imagined by Herodotus, there is the country 
of China, which calls itself the Middle 
Kincd^im, and the Km]H:-ror of which, in a 
letter to the King of ii,ugiand in this very 
century, announcwl that China la endosred 
by Heaven as the "flourishing and central 
Empire " of the world. And yet, once upon 
a time, according to some old Japanese 
writings, Japan i?aa known as the Middle 
Kingdom; and the Persians claimed the 
pame position for Persia; and, according to 
Professor Sayce, the old Chaldeans eaid 
that the centre at the esith waa in the 
heart of the impenetrable foiest of Eridu. 

This forest, hy the way, was also called 
the *' holy house of the Gods," but it does 
not seem to have had anythfog to do witik 
the Terrestrial Paradise^ ue loxact location 
of which Mr. "Paring-Gould has laboriously 
tried to identify through the legends of the 
nations. It is a ciuiona fai^ that a niatifc^ 
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century map, in the Strasbuig Library* 
places tlie Terrestrial Pandiae— the'Gerden 
of Eden — in that part of Aeia we now 

know as the Chinese Empire, and it is also 
en marked in a map found by Mr. Baring- 
Gould in the British Mneeum. 

There is a twelfth-century map of the 
world at Cambridge, which shows Parnclis*' 
on an island opposite the mouth of the 
Ganges. And in the story of Saint Lruudan, 
the Saint reachea an iaiand, aomewhere 
" due east from Ireland," which was Para- 
dii^p, and on which he met with a man who 
told him that a stream — which no living 
' being might eKoaa"-flowing through the 
island, divided the wodd in twain. Another 
centre ! 

Li an Icelandic atory of the fonrieenih 
eenttny are related tlia marvellona adven- 
tures of one Eirek of Drontheim, who, 
determined to fix ^ out the Deathless Land, 
made his way to Constantinople. There 
he leoeived a lesson in geography from the 
Emperor. The world, he was told, was 
prPCTPcly one hundred and eighty thousand 
ttagea, or about one million English mileB, 
round, aud is not propped up ou poets, but 
is supported hy the will of God. The 
di tance between the Earth and Heaven, he 
was told, is one hundred thousand and 
forty-five miles, aud round about the 
Earth is a big aea called the Ocean. *<But 
what is to U)e south of the Earth 1" 
as^ed the inquisitive Eiiik. " Oh," 
replied the Emperor, *' the end of the 
Earth ia there, and it ia called India." 
"And where shall I find the Deathless 
Land 1" he enquired, and he was told that 
slightly to the east of India lies Paradise. 
Therenpon Eirek and a companion started 
across Syria, took ship and anivodat India, 
through which they journeyed on horseback 
till they came to a strait which separated 
them from a beautiful land. Eirek 
crossed over and found himaelf in Fhindiae, 
and, strange to eay, an excellent cohl 
luncheon waiting for him. It took him 
seven years to get home again, and, as he 
died toon after hia return, the map of the 
route was lost 

Sir John Ittandeville's description of the 
Teneetrial Paradise which he discovered, 
gives it aa the higheat place m the eatth— 
BO high that the wat^ of the Flood COttld 
not reach it. And in the very centre of the 
highest point is a well, he said, that casts 
ont the four atreams, Ganges, Nile, Tigris, 
and Euphrates, all sacred streams. Now 
in the "Encyclopedia of India" we karn 
that "The Hindus at Bikanir Bajputa&a ' 



taught that the mountain Meru is in the 
oentre sarroonded by coneentrio circles of 
land and sea. Some Hindus regard Mount 
Meru as the North P^lo. The astronomical 
views of the Puranas make the heavenly 
bodies turn round it." So here again we 
have a mountain as the terrestrial centre. 

In the Ave?ta there is reference to a 'ofty 
mountain at the centre of the worl l from 
which all the mountains of tlie earth have 
grown, and theanaunitof vbichia the foon- 
tain of waters, whereby grow the two trees — 
the Heavenly Soma, and another which 
yields all the seeds that germinate on 
earth. From tiiie fonntainf a/ccotding to 
the Buddhist tradition, flow foQjr atreams 
to the four points of the compass, each of 
them^ making a complete circuit in< its 
deeoent Thia mountain ia the Kavel of 
Watera where originated all matter, and 
where fits Yama under, the Soma tree, just 
as in the Norse legend the Noma, or 
Fates, sit by the great central earth-tree, 
Yggdrasil. 

According to the Greek tradition, .Tupiti r, 
in order to settle the true centre of the 
earth, sent out two eagles, one from east 
and one from west. They met en the spot 
on which was erected tlie Temple of Delphi, 
and a stone in the centre of that Temple 
was called the navel of the world. A gold 
eagle waa placed on each dde of thia atone ; 
the design is preserved in many examples of 
Greek sculpture, and the stone itself is 
mentioned in several of the Greek playa 

With reference to thia, Kr. Lethabj in 
his "Azchitecture, Myaticism, and Myth," 
observes: "We may see in this myth of 
the centre^tone the result of the general 
direeticKi of thought ; as each people were 
certainly The People first bom and best 
beloved of the gods, 80 their country 
occupied the centre of the world. It would 
be related how the oldest and most sacred 
city, or zather temple^ was erected exactly 
on the navel. A story like this told of a 
temple would lead to the marking in the 
centre of its area the true middle pumt by 
a circular atone^ • atone which would 
become moat lacied and caianKnuil in ita 
import,'' 

And Dr. Schliemann thus writes of a 
central drele be wieartbed in the palaee at 

Tiryns: "In the esact centre of the hall, 

and tlicrefore within the square enclosed 
by the four pillars, there is found in the 
floor a eirele of ahoat 8*30 m. diameter. 

There can be little doubt that this circle 

indicates the position of the hearth in the 
centre of the megaion. The hearth was in 
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all antiquity the centre of the house, ahout 
which the family nssemhled, at which food 
was prepared, and where the guest received 
tlie place of honour. Henee it is frequently 
indicated by poets and philosophers as the 
navel or centre of the house. In the oldest 
time it was not only symbolically but 
aetoanj tiie oentra of flie hoiiM, and espe- 
cially of the megaron. It was only in Uter 
days, in the palaces of the great Romans, 
that it was remored from the chief rooms 
and estahliAed in a small by-room.** 

All which may be true enough, and yet 
the location of the hearthstone in the centre 
of the hfuiiie may Imvp hnd Ims reference 
to ilie earth-centre idea, tiian to the fact 
that in the diealar hnta of primitive' man 
it w^ necessary to have a hole at the apex 
of the roof. Still it ig interesting^ to note 
that, as in the Imperial palace at Constanti- 
nople, ao on the floor ci Bt Pete/a at Borne, 
and elsewhere, is a flat circular slab of 
porphyry, associated with all ceremonials. 

We haye seen the centre of the world 
placed in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, 
but who would expect to fmd it in America 
many centnnVfl agol Yet the traditions of 
Peru have it that Cuzco was founded by 
the gods, and that its name signifies 
"navel" ; and traditions of Mexico describe 
Yucatan as " ths centre and foundation " of 
both heaven and earth. But let us go 
back to the East as the most likely quarter 
in which to ind i^ and as the quarter to 
which the eye? of man have been most 
consistently tamed. 

To successi^ generations of both Jews 
and Ghristiam^ Jerusalem has been the 
eentre of the world, and i' Temple the 
centre of Jerusalem. Thn Talmud gives 
directions to those who are in foreign 
countries to pray with their faces towaids 
the sacred landj to those in Palestine to 
pray with their faces towards Jerusalem ; 
to those in Jerusalem to pray with their 
faces towaids the Mount; to those in the 
Temple to pray with thdr faces towards 
the Holy of Holies. Now this was not 
merely becau-^e this sacred spot was a 
ceremonial centre, but because it was 
regarded as the geographical centre of the 
earth. According to the Rabhi?, the Temple 
was built on the great central rock of the 
world. It is written in the Talmud : " The 
world is like the eyeball of man : the white 
is the ocean that surrounds the wall, the 
black is the world itself, and the pupil 
is Jerusalem, and the image of the pupil is 
the Temple.* And again : *' The hnd of 
Inael is situated in the eantie of the world, 



and Jerusalem in the centre of the land of 
Israel, and the Temple in the centre of 
Jerusalem, and the Holy of Holies in the 
centre of the Temple, and tiie foundntioa 
stone on which the world was grounded is 
situated in front of the ark." And once 
more : " When the ark was removed a stone 
was tiieie hom tiie days of the fint 
Prophets. It was called Foundatiini. it 
was three digits above the earth." 

This claim is direct enough, and at 
Jerusalem to this day in the Dome of the 
Rock, supposed to occupy the site of 
Solomon's Temple, is a bare stone which, as 
Sir Charles Warren was assured, rests on 
the top of a palm-tree, from the roots of 
which Issue all the riToit of the world. 
The Mohammedans have accepted thia 
same stone as the foundation stone of the 
world, and they call it the Kibleh of Moses. 
It is said that Mshom^ once intended 
making this the sacred centre of Islam, 
instead of Mecca, but changed his mind, 
and predicted that at the Last Day the 
black stone — ^the Eaabah— wOl leave Mecca 
and become the bride of the Foundataon 
stone at Jerusalem, so that there can be no 
po.^sible doubt of the centre of sacred 
influences. 

Concerning the stone at Jerusalem, 
Professor Palmer says : ** This Sakhrali 
is the centre of the world, and on the day 
of resurrection — it is supposed — the Angel 
Israfil will stand upon it to Uow the kut 
trumpet. It is also eighteen miles nearer 
Heaven than any other place in the world, 
and beneath it is the source of every drop 
of sweet water that flows on the face of the 
earth. It is supposed to be suspended 
miraculonialy between heaven and earth. 
The effect upon the spectators, however, 
WM SO Startling^ that it was found necessary 
to place a bailding round it and conceal the 
marvel." According to Hittite and Semitic 
traditions mentioned by Professors Sayce 
and Bobertson Smith, then was a chasm in 
this central spot through which the wateis 
of the Deluge escaped. 

Right down to and through the Middle 
Ages Jerusalem was regarded by all 
Christians as the centre of the world. The 
Hereford map of the thirteenth century, 
says Mr. Lethaby, shows the world as a 
plane circle surrounded by ocean, round 
whose borders are the eatsrs of men, and the 
one eyed and the half men, and those whose 
heads do grow beneath their shouMors. 
" Within this border we find everything 
the heart could desire ; the sea is Tsiy red, 
the pillaxs of Hercules are piUais indeed ; 
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there is the Terrestrial Paradise enclosed 
by a battlemented wall, and unicorns, man- 
ticoras, salamandera, and other beasts of 
fascinating habits are clearly shown in the 
lands where they live. The rentre of all 
is Jerusalem, a circular wailed court, within 
which again is a smaller did^ the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre." 

Even when the earth was recognised as 
a sphere, the idea of Jerusalem being the 
eentiewisiiotgiyeDiip^ Baateheldtoit^and 
Sir John Mandeville endeavoured thus to 
explain away the difficulty. *• In going from 
Scotland or from England towards Jerusalem, 
men go always upwards, for oor land is in 
the low part of the earth towards the west ; 
and the land of Prester John is in the low 
part of the world towards the east; and 
they hate the day wlien we bare the night, 
and on the contrary they have the night 
when we have the day ; for the earth and 
sea are of a round form ; and as men go 
upward towards one point they go downward 
to another. Also you have heard me say 
that Jerusalem is in the middle of the 
world ; and that may be proved and shown 
there by a spear which is fixed in the earth 
at the hour of midday, when it is eqtd- 
noctial, which gives no shadow on any 
aide." Ingenious, if not convincing I 

The Greek Church still regard Jerusalem 
as the middle of the world, and Mr. 
Curzon tells that in their portion of the 
Holy Sepulchre they have a magnificently 
decorated interior in the centre of which is 
a globe of black marble on a pedestal, 
under which, they say, the head of Adam 
was found, and which they declare to he 
the exact centre of the globe. The 
Mahommedans genonlly, however, regard 
the Kaabah at Mecca as — for the present, 
at any rate — the true centre. This stone is 
supposed to have been lowered directly 
fo>m heaven, and all mosques are bnilt 
to look towards it. Even in the modem 
Bchoole of Cairo, according to ^Ir, Loftie, 
the children arc taught that Mecca is the 
centre of the earth. 

The Samaritans, however, look upon 
Gerizim as the holy mountain and centre 
of the religious and geographical world. 
The Babylonians regarded the great Temple 
of Bel, according to Professor Sayce, as the 
house of the Foundation Stone of Heaven 
and Earth. Gaya, again, is the Mecca of 
the Buddhista, where Buddha sat under the 
tree when he received enlightenment. This 
tree is the Bodhi tree defcribcd by Bud- 
dhist writers as surrounded by an enclosure 
rather of a parallelogram than of a square 



shape, but with four gates opening to the 
four cardinal points. In the middle of 
the endoeure is the diamond throne which 
a voice told Buddha ho would find under 
a Pip:d tree, which diamoud throne is 
believed to be of the same age as the 
earth. *'It is the middle of the great 
Chiliocosm ; it goes down to the limits of 
the golden wheel and upwards it ia flush 
with the ground. It is composed of 
diamonds ; in circuit it is a hundred jwces 
or ^o. It is the place where the Buddhas 
attain the sacred path of Buddhahood. 
When the great earth is shaken this spot 
al<HW is unmoved. When the true law 
decays and dies it will be no longer visible." 
According to Sir Monier Williams, a stone 
marked with nine concentric circles is 
shown at Gaya as the diamond thnme^ and 
the Chiliocosm is not the centre ol iJie 
world alone but of the Fniver'^'^. 

But in China, also a land of liuddUista, 
we find another centre, and in India there 
18 an iron pillar at Delhi, dating from the 
fourth century, supposed by the Brabmans 
to mark the centre from their point of 
view. And in Southern India the Tamils 
have the Temple of Mandura, in the innei^ 
most sanctuary of which a rock comes 
through the floor, the roots of which are 
said to be in the centre of the earth. 

The Indian Buddhists, of course, denied 
that China could be the Middle Kingdom, 
for thp place where Buddha lived must 
necessarily be the centre. I^'^overlheless, 
the centre is now found by Chin«M 
Buddhifits in the Temple of Ileaven at 
Pekin, where is one circular stone iu the 
centre of circles of marble terraces, on 
which tiie Emperor kneels surrounded by 
circles — including that of the horizon — and 
believes himself to bo in the Centre of the 
Universe and inferior only to Heaven. 

But in the sixth century a certain 
Chinese traveller, called Sung-Yun, went 
to India for Buddhist studies, and he made 
his way by the Pamir?, the water-shed 
of the great Asiatic rivers, Indus and Oxua. 
And of this country he wrote : 

"After entering the Tsung Linn; moun- 
tains, step by step, we crept upwards fur 
four days, and reached the highest point 
of the range. From this point as a centre, 
looking downwards, it seemed just as though 
we were poised in mid-air. Men say that 
this is the middle point of heaven and 
earth." 

This was written more than thirteen 
hundred years ac^o, and men to-day still 
call this part of Mid the Eoof of the World. 
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DUST AIJD HYGIENE. 

It is questionable whether, with all the 
attention paid in these days to the subject 
of hygiene, suihcient consideration is 
bestowed on the important part dost plays 
with respect to health. Yet dust is ever 
with US ; with every breath we inhale more 
or less of it, and are exposed to many dangers 
from its penetiatioii into our bodiea 

Dust is to a large ezteat a product of 
human activity. In houses and workehop", 
on the highways, and in the streets, every- 
-where there ib mtx and tear of things, and 
the product is always dust. The wearing and 
cleansing of o\^r cL'tbing i? continim^ly 
breaking up its hbres into minute particles, 
and the friction of clothing on the skin 
carries away the scales of the epidermis, 
which are constantly 1 pinp shed and 
renewed. Every contact of human feet, 
horses' hoofs, and the wheels of vehicles 
wdih paving and road materials wears away 
parficles of iron and stone. The effects of 
the ^veather and the alternations of cold and 
huai didintegratu ail exposed surfaces. To 
these partides • which form the dust in> 
variably present in dwellings, and in the 
streets, tb^re must be added the innu- 
merable minute cells of v^etable origin 
inesssantly floating in the air, and on a 
complete view the dust produced by the 
disintegration of meteors by contact with 
our atmosphere must also be mentioned. 

Bust aeeordingly consists of portions of 
all substances, or^mie and inwganie, which 
decay by natural processes, and are reduced 
to powder by any means whatever. Few 
of its eonstitnents can he recognised by the 
naked eye. The miciosoope alone can 
detect the nature of many, and eapeeially 
tho^ of the greatest importance. 

The organic constituents of dust come 
partly from the animal and partly from the 
vogetiible kingdom. Besides these there 
are constituent of mixed nature proceeding 
from the smoke and wa^te of industrial 
works of all kinds. 

The inorganic constituents of dust are 
made up of A^arions salts, especially common 
salt; many metak, specially iron, lime, quartz, 
day, msgneeia, and many other compounds ; 
while the smoke of various manufacturing 
processes adds products, often of poisonous 
natuie, to the air. The principal part of 
the inorganic portions of dust arises from the 
decay and wear of the malerials of wliich 
street pavements are made, and from the 
pulverisation of the surface of unpaved 



roads. The harder and smoother the pave- 
ment surface the less is worn off it, and as 
these oonstttaents of dost are specially 
disadvantageous to health, it is of great 
importance for a city to have its streets 
paved with as durable and smooth-surfaced 
materials as possible. Not easily worn are 
basaltic stones, granite, syenite, porphyry ; 
but asphalted and macadamised streets, 
cement pavementSf and more especially 
roads whieh arehan of solid eoTering, yield 
much dust. 

Ehrenberg's investigations, published in 
1847, are the first work of any importance 
in connection with the subject of dust. 
He snbjected dust deposited on objects to 
clopp examin:ition, but could only deal with 
Its rudor elements, as the liner dust-par- 
ticles do not readily settle and are blown 
away again by the lightest breath of air. 
Schroeter and Dusch, in 1857, filtered air 
through cotton wool, and observed the 
filtrate. Tyndall, 1567, improved on this 
method. Pasteur used gun-cotton as a 
tihcT, and dissolved it in ether, a method 
v,'liirli has by far the bes^ cla^m to exactitude. 
An lidn also been drawn through distilled 
water, and the dissolved and nndinolved 
substances examined, while more recently 
many other methods of inTsstigation hare 
been employ^ 

Tisssndier found from his observations on 
the dust contents of the air in Palis that, 
after rain, a cubic metre of air contained 
six milligrammes of solid matter, which was 
increased nearly fourfold after long drought. 
In country air, with dry weather, he fonnd 
three to four and a half milligrammes per 
metre of air, and in damp weather twenty- 
five. From twenty-five to thirty-four per 
cent, of this dust was combustible, and from 
seventy-five to sixty-six per cent, inorganic 
matter. 

Fodor, of Budai)est, after long examina- 
tion of air at a height of five metres above 
the earth, found in autumn forty-three, in 
winter twenty-four, in spring thirty-five, 
and in summer fifty-five milligrammes of 
doat in each cubic metre of air as a daily 
average according to season. 

Tichborne, in Dublin, found that street 
dust contained forty-five per cent, of 
organic matter and fifty-fonr inoi^anic. 
The air at forty metres' hciglit contained 
nearly thirty parts of organic matters to 
seventy of inorganic. 

Specially noteworthy is Aitken's method 
of investigating the dust contents of the 
air. He makes the individual dust particles 
visible by saturating the air to be examined 
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with wftteaNTaponr, and cauritig deposition 

of the moisture in very fine droplets, each 
of which corit'^in'? a dust - particle as its 
nucleus, so that the number of dropleto, 
eoimted lij aid of ft mioiOBOope, gives iha 
numerical quantity of dust present in the 
particular sample of air under examination. 
Mr. Aitken has examined by his very 
ingenious apparatOB the air of xnaiiy plaoea 
at all elevations. At a height of a 
thousand feet the number of dust-particles 
varied on different days from three thousand 
five hundred to twenty-five thoneand per 
cubic centimetre of ai£ In the neighbour- 
hood of Caimes, with -wii il from the 
mountains, the air coutained one thousand 
fire Inmdied and fifty dust grain?, but with 
wind blowing from the city one hundred 
and fifty thousand. On the peak of the 
Kigi-Kulm, when enveloped in cloud, two 
huudi-ed and ten only were found, but next 
day two thousand. At the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, with south wind and cloudy, 
stormy wcuther, the uurabcr was found 
subject to rapid alterations, sometimes being 
as low as two hnndred and tweiity*eiz, and 
again as high as one hundred and four 
thousand. In London the variation was 
quite as great. 

The same investigator has also shown 
that the tiansparency of the air depends on 
the dust present in it. A relatively high 
amount of dust allows it to appear pretty 
tranepaient if it eontaint bat little motttare, 
but as soon as the latter is present io more 
abundance, the circumfrrpnop of tbo dust- 
particles increases, and the clearness of the 
atmosphere suffers. He has also found that 
the atanospheric duet be;,nns to deposit the 
moiettire of the air before it has be^n cooled 
to the dew point. With high atmospheric 
pressure, the dnst-oontent is greater than 
with low pressures, as the abundance of 
dust dej ends on the strength of the wind. 
All the mists examined wei-e found to have 
a great amount of dust present, and the 
thickness of the mist depends on the 
quantity of dust in the air. ITence cities 
have thicker mists than villages ; indeed, 
the greater amount of dost in cities is the 
cause of the greater freqQe&<7 of fogs. 

Hygienic science now takes special 
account of the bacteria contained in the 
air. Tan certainty that all processes of 
decay in oi;ganie substances arise from the 
presence in the air of fructifying perms of 
niinute formn of life, has led to ihe sup- 
position that tlie air may also contain micro- 
organisms capable of prodacing disease, but 
attempU to attain to oeiiainty on this 



point were long misuee^bsful, as the 

magnifying powers of the microscope were 
quite insufficient until within comparatively 
recent years. Ehrenborg, whose results 
were published in 1847, first succeeded in 
observing living germs with the microscope. 
Since then great procuress has been made by 
various methods uf investigation, of which 
a few may be briefly referred to, 

Pasteur used a suction af^pstrtos by 
which air was drawn through gun-cotton or 
asbestos. The germs coutained in the air 
were entangled in the Intefstiess of these 
filtering materials, which were then dis- 
solved in other, and the undi'»'^olved matUere 
examined with the microscope, or brought 
into contact with germ-free nutritive sub- 
stances suited for the developement of micro- 
organisms, which soon sli w^d themselves 
by the growth of more or less numerous 
" colonies," according to the number of the 
germs contained in the air examined. 
Miquel caused the air under examination 
to pass over glass plates smftared with 
glycerine, which was afterwards, with its 
contained germs, sown in bouillon. Koch 
exposed solid plates of transparent gelatine 
to the air, letting the deposited germs 
develope ''in situ" — a method very con- 
venioDt for observation, and adopted by 
most bacteilologists of the present day. 
liesse drew mr through tubes covered with 
gelatine on which the impurities were 
deposited. Petai sneked air by an air-pump 
through a stezilised sand filter which 
retained the germs, and gelatine being then 
mixed with the sand, they manifested their 
presence by developement. 

These and many other methods in use 
have for their object to provide for the 
germs which may be present in the air a 
suitable nmsery and food nmterials in 
which they may develope under conditions 
permitting their life histories to be 
microscopically studied. The germs in the 
air grow and multiply ; the inert mattete 
have no effect, and are not taken account of. 

It is certain that the germs of the lowest 
forms of plant life can only be carried into 
the air if they are surrounded by no fluid, 
and only dry air in motion can loose thorn 
and carry them ab road. Hence air in 
motion contains more of these than air 
relatively at rest. But it has also to be 
noted that a relatively very moist warm air 
preserves the germinating power of the 
germs, while dry warm air is disadvantageous 
to it. Accordingly with relatively high air 
temperature, and at the same time relatively 
abundant moisture, without preceding rain» 
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the number present is highest. Soon after 
and during rain it is lowest. The lower 
the temperature, the fewer the germs. In 
sammei they are much more plmtilul than 
in 'Winter. It will be understood that the 
numbers present in the air for any 
particular place are essentially different 
Moooding M t^e wind has paraed over 
inhabited or oninhabited land before 
reaching it. The time of day has also an 
influence. More bacteria are present in the 
air in the morning than in the evening. 

Kear the earth's surface bacteria are 
morp aVinndant than at some h* iglit above 
it^ and the numbers decrease with tlevation, 
but micro-organisms Have been found at 
very considerable altitudes. City air is 
riclur in germs than country air; sea air 
is almost entirely free from them ; and 
the free atmosphere differs from the air 
in eloe^ epaoM. Rooms which are well 
ventilated and in go id hygienic condition 
contain fewer than where the hygienic con- 
ditions are bad. 

Of the mioro-orgamams fonnd in the air, 
some are capaLlo of causing the decay of 
organic matter?, but are not kno\vu to 
be capable of producing diseases in man, 
while others are demonstrably disease pro- 
ducing. The former, or non-pathogenous, 
are most largely represented, but of the 
pathogenous, or disease-producing, only one 
species has as yet heoa with certainty 
found. Welz found in the air of IVeiburg 
twenty-three different species of micro-cocci, 
threeof yeast-fungi, and twenty-two different 
species ol baeUli. TbB single disease-pro- 
ducing bacterium whidi has yet been cer- 
tainly found in the air with present methods 
of inyestigation, is regarded as the bacterium 
which causes soppnratioD, and is foond 
present in many diseases and in many 
different organs. Its scientific appellation 
is "Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus." It 
consists of tonn^sh cells which grow in 
clusters. It is extraordinarily resistant, 
and dryness especially does not liinder its 
developement as with most other bacteria, 
which is perhaps the cause that it is almost 
always to be fuund in the air. According 
to Ullmann, in winter anil in high regions 
it is present in smaller numbers than in 
summer and in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere. In the warm season it is 
six or eight times as numerous as in winter. 
In the open air generally it is much lees 
abundant than in closed 8pacei>, and hos- 
pital air contains it in greatest abundance. 

Though the single one yet found with 
certainty in the air, we may oonhdently 
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assume that most of thoie bacteria which 
cause disease are present in dust. They 
may not yet have been distinguished there 
becanse the proper means and methods of 
cultivation suited for them hnve not yet 
been employed. 

The injuries which dust causes are 
yariomi That which arises in the conise 
of many indnstries is directly injnrions 
to the workers — as, for instance, millers, 
stone-cutters, miners^ iron-smelters, sutler 
by its inhalation. Dust in the air may 
directly or indirectly cause injury to our 
bodies both externally and internally. Its 
direct effects are mostly of a mechanical 
nature, while indirectly it is the medium 
by which disease-producing matters are 
introduced into the body where they 
deveiope, and so act, in a certain degree, 
as poisons. 

Mechanically injurious are the inorganic 
constituents which by traffic are worn off 
from solid object?, such as the sharp-edged, 
sharp-pointed parlicles of street pavements, 
whidi easily penetrate the mucous mem- 
brane and originate disease. The coal dust 
issuing unconsumed from the cliitnnnvs of 
manufactories is similarly hurUui. The 
eye is especially exposed to injury from 
hard dust - particles floating in the air, 
which fall on the conjunctiva, become 
embedded in it, and unless speedily re- 
moved induce inflammation. Part of the 
penetrating dust is dissolved by the fluids 
of the eye, other blunt ei^f'ed grains are 
washed out and cause lillle tiuub'e. Hard 
particles firmly wedged in may easily cause 
severer injuries, and the irritation set up 
favcnr? thr intrnrluction of matters wluch 
cause iniectiouB eye diseases. 

Hie skin also suffers. Perspiration 
prevents the greater part from g i^iini^ a foot- 
hold, but fungi find occasionally a favourable 
ground for developement and cause skin 
diseases. The bacillus of suppuration may 
penetrate even the uninjured skin, giving 
rise to inflammatory processes, boils, ab- 
scesses, and so on, and originate disease even 
in the deeper tissues. The mucous lining 
of the breathing and digestive organs may 
be mechanically injured by the penetration 
of hard, sharp-edged dust-grains. Such 
etlecU are uuL iu themselves of much 
importance, but tiiey frequently open the 
door for the entrance of more serious 
dispase-producing matters. The respiratory 
apparatus suffers especially in this respect, 
although provided with speeial means of 
resistance to the entrance of atmospheric 
impurities. But if the mucous lining is 
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not inviolate, and the epithelium weak in 
places in reaiatant power, foieign matters 
may obtain • lodgeqaent nd effadi 
penetratum, eausbg aerions dislurlMiusei. 

Children are more eapily affprted thnn 
adults. The weather influences have to be 
reckoned with, for during dry winds 
disaues of the respiratory organs ariaa 
more readily than in riiny iveathcT. 

Common colds result from llie activity of 
bacteria, which are also present in in- 
flamibation of iha Innga. T^bereolosiB is 
the consequence of the settlement and 
growth of tubercle bacilli, and it may 
well^be assumed that dust is the carrier of 
these. 

It ia not too much to say that weny man 

is constantly incorporating micro-orgaTiisirg 
by breathing. These do not injure healthy 
lungfl^ but iigured- or vnhealthj mucus 
xoeeiTea and nourishes them. The perfectly 
sound man enjoys immunity from diseases 
which readily seize hold of the man whose 
system is disordered from any cause. 

Besides diaeaaes of the respiratory organs, 
dust also causes affections of the digestive 
organs. The micro-organisms floating in 
tbe air settle on the teeth, set up trouble 
there, and thanee paae to the atomach and 
intestines. The great mortality of the first 
year of infancy is in great part due to the 
germs of organised beings in the dust of 
the air whieh alFeet the single nourishing 
fluid ol children— milk — and make it 
injurious to health. Dust settles on all 
kinds of food; bacteria multiply on and 
are introdueed into tbe body along with 
them. The worst results arise from dust 
falling into wounds, where the bacillus of 
suppuration finds most suitable nourish- 
ment for its rapid multiplication, speedily 
aifeettDg not only the wound but the 
surrounding part?, rind penetrating into the 
blood circulation causes the worst forms of 
general illness. The cluui task of the 
present day treatment of wounds consists 
in preventing the bacteria of the air from 
obtaining a pettloment on and in them. 

An important problem of modem hygiene 
b thd question of protection againat this 
ever-present enemy, du&t. As it is present 
wherever there is life and moving air, and 
no eilective hindrance can be opposed to its 
origin, there remains nothing out as far 
as possi^'c to render it innocuous on the 
spot, and further to remove it out of our 
immediate neighbourhood. 

If dwellings eae to gain in salubrity they 
must be cleansed much more carefully than 
is usually dons^ especially with the poorer 



classes. They arn, it is true, daily or almost 
daily cleaned and swept, besides being occa- 
sionaUy damp-wiped or sprinkled, but all 
this is done but superficially at tha beaL 
Dust is removed from the more prominent 
articles by dry "dusting"; floors are swept 
dry — ^moisture would injure the furniture. 
The coaneat elem«ita of the duet an» hj^ thia 
perfunctory huusemaid's process, certainly 
remr.ypd from hoii^pg, hut the finer, and 
just the most dangerous, are merely whirled 
Up into the air, to settle again in places not 
daily accessible, accumulate there, and 
remain until a " big cleaning," to be then 
either entirely removed, or perhaps in many 
oasea only once more. whirled up. 

The carpets, curtains^ and various hang- 
ings of modem houses provide favourite 
resting-places for dust, and in the generally 
superficial methods of cleaning employed, 
onl}^ very seldom are those conditions ful- 
filled which must be observed if due 
regard is to be paid to the hygiene of 
dwellings in this respect These are: 
daily airing of rooms — how msny men 
would rather sit in a chemically impure and 
dusty atmosphere than expose themselves, 
even for a moment, U> a harmicsa draught ! 
— further, damp wiping of all furniture and 
other articles, and cleansing of floors with 
the help of water. Quite especial care 
must be taken in cleansing sick-rooms. 
Those in attendance on a |4ck person are 
seldom aware that by nnsiiitabla Butlhods 
of cleaning they frequently cause much 
injury to the jpationt, and perhaps aid in 
spreading the disease. 

But even should the purification of 
dwellings be most carefully carried out, there 
remains the disposal of the refuse. Instead 
of being burned on the spot and so made 
harmless, it is put into open vessels and 
from these traii?ferrcd to dust-bins without 
recrard to the wind, which carries a great 
purl ol thti finest dust into the air when the 
vessels are being ahaken out. This 
manoeuvre is repeated whou the dust-bina 
are emptied into open waggons which then 
wend their way through the public streets, 
while every gust of wind wafts away a 
portioiiol thdr contents and carries them 
again into the houses and the persons of 
the inhabitants. Authorities declare the 
whole system to he directly injurious, and 
ui^e the universal adoption in houses of 
closed portable vesspl?, the contents of 
which should be removed at least twice a 
week by the public cleansing staff, but only 
in carta provided with moveable iron 
eoTMS. Moisture should be liberally 
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employed, so that during the entim course 
of removal the refuse may be kept damp, 
and thereby prevented iroin being scattered 
abroad by wind. 

These precautions are still more necessary 
with regard to the cleansing of the streets, 
by which, in many caeee, offences of the 
gravMi kind «• eoBnuttted agaimt the 
moBti elenieaiary nileB of health. Street 
refuse amount<4 to a very great onantity. It 
has been reckoned to amount, for a 
town of one hmidied tboiuaiid inhabitents, 
to tiiix^-five or forty tons a day in diy 
weather, find to one hnndrf-d or even one 
hundred and eighty tons a day in wet 
weather. On an average, in atreeta with 
the greatest traffic five or six wag^on^oads 
of street mud are formed daily on each 
mile. In many eitiea mn^h in done, in 
many little, but nowhere enough to remove 
ihia. The ttanapovl buriBeoa ia neatly left 
to the rain and winds, both of which work 
much niischief. Rain carries a considerable 
proportion of street impurities into the 
aewen ; a greater pert arnica with the rain 
into the ground and impregnates it with 
fdth, and often thereby coTitaTninfttee the 
drinkiDg water. In well-paved citiett thia 
ia leaa the ceae than where the paYement b 
imperfect, with irrtgularities in whose 
hollows rain water ci llecta, and with its 
richness in organic matters, especially 
bacteria, slowly soaks into the ground. 
When the wind takes up the buaiaero of 
removal only a very small part ia carried 
heyontl the city bmmds, most is carried 
luto tau iiuuses, and dvr eliing-rooma^ and the 
IvQga of the people. 

To avoid these itnpleasantness^e it is 
requisite that the cleaning should be under- 
taken more frequently than is generally 
done. Air in movement only airriea abroad 
bacteria when these and the matters in and 
on. which they are found are relatively dry. 
To prevent the drying and reduction to 
dnat of anch waate matters, attempta have 
been made in many places to keep the 
streets nioLat by i^n" n^.p. of hjgrosco])ic 
materials. The results were generally 
iavonrable, but on a large scale such a 
pvoceaa ia inadmissible on account of tiie 
great co?t. It miglit be used with advau- 
tar^e during times of severe epidemicsiy with 
the addition of disinfectants. 

The moat eaaily available and cheapest 
means of cleaning streets are always water 
and the besom — -especially the revolvinfj 
brush of street-sweeping machines. With 
both togethw, on a auflieient scale, with 
abundance of water and plenty of handa» 



the best possible would be done. But it 
must be confessed that even in cities such 
measures are either not adopted at all, or 
are employed on an entirely insafficient 
scale. In small towns it is the business of 
the ppnple themselves; in lar^o towns the 
municipal auLhoiities take it in hand. 
Ignorance and catelaaaneaa on the peri of 
the former, want of sufficient funds on the 
part of the latter, prevent proper efficiency. 
Watering, when it is done, is insufficient^ 
there are too few aweepers, and the whole 
ia but superficially ])erformed. Even the 
best intentioiH'd municipal regulations fall 
short, and even these are not fully carried 
out. In hot weather, when the necessity is 
greatest, water ia ao sparingly sprinkled by 
the parsing water cart that it has dried up 
b'^iore the sweeper comes on the jinmud, 
with the result that tixe work i^ almost 
worse than uaelcaa. 

The cost of town and city cleansing can 
hardly mount too high. There is no better 
expenditure of public funds, nor one more 
direcUy beneficial to the people, than the 
prevention of aiekneas^ for aickneea ooeta 
much money. 



THE STRANGE RESULTS OF A 
STRANGE WAGER. 

I. 

As ^r. Dan Driacoll from Skibbereen 
was strolling along Dame Street, Dublin, 
one afternoon, he encountered a remarkable- 
looking individual in a blue ooat and bock- 
akm breeches. 

**HiUo, Whalleyt Is that' yon?" he 
cried. "Where are you bound fori" 

" Is it me 1 " was the reply. '* Kaix, thin, 
it's nobody else. An' I'm bound for the 
House. Grattan's gdn' to spake agin the 
Government.'' 

"Nonsense, man. This isn't a riovern- 
ment night at all. There's nobody there 
but a lot of noodles not worth listening to. 
Come round with me to the Pbaynix for 
dinner. Tom Macnamara and some other 
jolly fellows will be there, and we're sure 
to have some good fun." 

** All right, my boy, Vm game for a spree 
any day," responded the gentleman in blue, 
and oft the pair of "bucks" wptU to tbe 
club which Mr. DriscoU facetiously denomi- 
nated the "Phaynix." 

"Bucks" and "bloods" were so called 
from the smartness of their apparel, and 
the way in which they attempted to ape 
the fine gentleman. Some of them, indeed, 
belonged to families of distinction, who 
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generally looked upon their wild frealca 
with a lenient eye. These jouug fellows 
w«re dashing, recklcsa, liMnl of thAir 
moans — when they had any — and ftlmys 
seeking fresh outlets for their happy super- 
abundance of animal spirits. In Dublin, 
dnring the lask quarter of the eighteenth 
century, their antios lumiahed the hilarious 
society of that gay metiopolis with peien- 
nial food for mirth. 

Buck Whalley — iiJio raoat Xri^iimon — 
eonM traee his doseent from a princely 
family. Unfortunately, his branch of it 
had fallen upon evil days, and his early 
education had been much neglected. How- 
ever, he was poeeeeaed of » etioiig eonetitn- 
tion, which the athletic exercises of his 
country — leaping, running, wrestling, nnd 
playing with the codgel — had developed 
and fattened. BrobaUy these pastimM 
were more congenial to him than the 
pursuit of literature, of which, it is no 
injustice to say, he knew nothing whateyer. 

But there was a latent ambition in the 
young man's breast that ultimately brought 
him fame. MnrcoYGr, by a sudden change 
of fortune he became pos>e^sed of ample 
means, which he determined to spend in 
a tnanner worthy of an Iiiahman and a 
Whalley. 

He immediately appeared among the 
"young bloods" of Dublin, and speedily 
gained admittance to many of the faehion- 
able clube, whoae memhew were delighted 
to have a new sensation. Nobody could 
deny that he was a buck of the first head. 
His lemaxkable garments, his primitive 
manners, the eaey aesurance of hie ignorance, 
his rustic humour, his innocence of the 
fashionable world, all conspired . to make 
him attractive to the sportive gentry of the 
Irish capital He was "outr^," **hisane," 
extraoK^inary j they found him a source of 
endless amusement, and by unanimous 
consent he was dubbed Buck Whalley," 
having beyond all donbt pvoTed his daim 
to that proad title. 

In those days, as in ours, bettinp; wss a 
mania among certain classes. Football was 
not so popular as it ia now ; but men took 
the odds on horses and doge and. eocke and 
pugilists, on elections and duels and 
drinking bouts, and on every event of the 
day or of the night. The celebrated Beau 
Nash won fifty pounds by doing penance 
in a hlnnket at the door of Yoik Minster 
while the people were coming out of church. 
He gained a still larger sum by riding 
naked on a cow through a country village. 
Oliver Gddsmith speaka of high-bxed 



women staking fortune, heauty, healtli, and 
reputation at the card table. He tells a 
atoiy of one old lady who was so very ill 
that aha was given over by the physician. 
Conscious of her condition, she sent for the 
curate,- not to administer ghostly consolation, 
but to play at cards with her to pass the 
timet Having won all her adversary's 
money, she proposed playing for her 
funeral charges; but alas! the poor lady 
expired just m she had made her game. 

The party at the "Rtayntx" natnrally 
grew merry over their dinner and their 
wine. Politics and sport were viva' iously 
discussed, and a great deal of ingenuity 
was waated in disoovering new sidtjeeta for 
a w{^(er. 

"I'll het two to one that George E'^bert 
Fitzgerald will fight another duel before the 
week ia out," said Dan DrisooU. 

"I'll bet twenty to one that George 
Robert will never die a natural death/' 
exclaimed Dick Fallows. 

" 1*11 lay anybody a ten-pound note that 
Jimmy Moffatt's game cock will make 
rainceme.^t of Denis O'Brien's bird next 
Saturday," remarked Ned Lysa^-ht. 

" Puoh I " ejaculated Tom Macuamara, a 
young squireen from County Galway ; can 
none of you do better than that 1 Listen 
to me, now, here's something more out of 
the common. Whalley, I'll bet you a 
hundred guineas you don't go to JeniF 
salem I " 

" Done ' " cried our hero, who made a 
point of never refusing a bet. 

The news of the wager was eoon all over 
the town. It created a greater sensation 
than one of Grattan's speeches or C'trran's 
jokes. Would Whalley attempt the journey! 
That was the question on all lips. Some 
who were getting tired of him hoped be 
would ; no more appropriate way of having 
him extinguished could have been devised. 
Others thought that when the rash buck 
realised the dlffienldes of the task he had 
undertaken, he would hand over the hun- 
dred guineas and quietly 8ub?ide under 
the storm of ridicule which the wits were 
already pi- paring. 

n. 

Mr. Whallky's acquaintance with geo- 
graphy waB strictly limited. He had never 
travelled beyond the confines of his own 
favoured island, and 

Knowledge before Lis eyes hf r nnyli' pag«, 
Rich with th« spoils of tioi«, did uc- ur unroll. 

True, he had heard of Jerusalem on some 
of the rare occasions when he attended 
church. It wss somewhate in the Holy 
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Land ; the inhabitants were Jews, and 
Jews he had . found hoth extremely useful 
uid nally Mendly under certain 
stances. So when iomebody zmnomtrat 1 
with bim on hi? proposed miiid eeeapade^ he 
answered seutentiously : 

« A man who haa plinty of money can go 
■nnywhere, and do annything." 

It was homely philosophy ; but, as events 
have often proved, it was founded on a 
substratum of fact. 

Whalley was completely ignorant of 
foreign travel and foreign languages. In his 
case ignorance was certainly bliss. "With a 
light heart, a stout stick, and a long purse, 
he let out on hie pilgrimage to Faleetine. 
After paying a short visit to Lcmdon, he 
arrived safely in Paris, where his eccentricity 
and lavish expenditure soon brought him 
notoriety if .not fame. The hortoie of the 
great RevolttUon that was about to shake 
the thrones of Europe had not yet burst 
upon the gay city many natives of the 
Green Isle were to be foand among its 
brilliant society, and they gave their 
comical countryman a genuine Irish 
welcome. Dan DriscoU happened to be 
there at the time ; and Dan introduced the 
traveller to some of the Pattaian "aalons," 
in which Mr. Whalley was the observed of 
all observers, if not exactly the glass of 
fashion. But the attractions and festivitieis 
of that delightful capital eonld not detain 
him : he soon grew anzioua to atut again 
on his pilgrimage. 

*' Look here, Whalley/' said Dan DriscoU, 
"you'ie tatdng this thing too seriously. 
Why don't you stay awhile, and enjoy 
yourself among these charming French, 
instead of running off on a wildgoose chase 
from which yon will probably never tetoinf 

" I like the Mossoos very well/' retmiMd 
Whalley, ** bat I'm determined to win my 
bet." 

''Oh, netm mind thie bet— liiete was 
no time fixed <— yon can pat it off till 

Doomsday." 

** It's very kind of you, Dtiscoll,** said 
the other firmly, "but I'm goin*. I've 
made up my mind." 

And go he did. From Paris lie proceede l 
by slow stages to Marseilles. Here he took 
pasBage on board a ship bound for the 
Levant. Our spaee is too limited to recount 
the perils and remarkable adventures that 
befell him ujiuu the voyage. Suffice it to 
say th&t^ alter eauouuteriug luany atorms 
and delays, Greek cat4hioatB and Algerine 
pirates, he eventually crossed the reefs at 
Jafiia, and landed on the shores of Syria, 



m. 

Ih Jaffa, Whalley fell in wilh la ohi 

Benedictine monk, who, thinking the 

traveller was performing a religious vow, 
kindly took charge of his effects, and gave 
bim some valuable advice in broken 
English. The good brother endeavoured to 
make the pilgrim under^t an 1 that his dress 
was unsuitable for the K^st, and that 
walking was a very diiucuit mode of 
p»^|ieasion; hot Wlialley deelazed that 
*' what was good enough for Dublin was 
good enough for anny place,** and stoutly 
maintained his intention of "goin' to 
Jerusalem on his own two fbet ; " and with 
this valiant resdntionhestaxtedoiltof JafBi. 

In those days Cook's tours were yet 
in the dim and distant courses of the 
future. Weatem tiuTellezs Jn Ajna Minor 
were few and far between, and Mx. Whal- 
ley's appearance was such as would astoniRh 
any respectable Mussulman even at the 
present day. He was dressed up M be- 
came the most exalted of DuUm bn^a. 
A small hat jauntily cocked on one pide 
of his head ; a long, bhiP, swallow -tailed 
coat, adorned with brass buLtons of pro- 
digious siae ; a brilliant waisteoat that dis- 
played half the colours of the rainbow ; 
buckskin breeches and t<ip- boots; and a stout 
shillelagh which he nourished over his 
head with great vigour j all combined to 
make him appear one of the most extra- 
ordinary figures that had ever amazed a 
true believer; while his queer antics, and 
his strange language, which no diagoman 
could interpret, added the oharm of mysteiy 
to this original pilgrim. 

" It's mighty hut thravellin' in this coun- 
thry," said the pilgrim to himself, at the 
same time mopping his head with a big 
red handkerchief — "mf^'rc betoken, there's 
not even a dacent pub where a man can 
slake his thirst. Fm afMl Vt9 M the 
rood — if there is anny road at all in this 
outlandish place. Howaniver, I'll ax wan 
of thim brown, skinny fellows in that dirty 
village over there." 

As he entered the "dirty village," he 
met a Bedouin family coming ont. Eeside 
his donkey walked the father, with a gun 
slung across his body, and a long reed 
spear in his hand. A couple of women 
were seated in a little tent on the donkey's 
back, one on each side to balance; while 
two active boys trotted at the father's side. 

Mr. Whalley addressed the old gentlenmn 
politely. "The top of the morniu' to ye. 
Can you tell me the way to Jerusalem 1 " 
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Miistaplia gazed at him in wonder, shook 
his bead, and mattored &>metluDg in Arabic. 
To irliich the pilgrim Tesponded iHth 
another qnaij, 'accompanied by many odd 

gefticnlations ; w>ierpat the two boys burst 
into uncontroUabid laughter, being joined 
thearain by aerenl otoeM who mid just 

come up. 

Their irreverent levJty, adrl^r! to Mus- 
tapba's stolidity and the heat of the day, 
disturbed Whalley's usual good humour, 
which was bow completely overcome by 
the conduct of the donkey. That iivlelh'geiit 
am'Tnal had hoen investigating the stranger 
wiih great interest^ and at this stage of 
t&e intenriaw coolly proceeded to nraneh 
the skirts of the valuable blue coat 1 This 
uugentlemanly conduct -wm promptly re- 
sented by the irate Hibernian, who beatowed 
with his eadgel a aoonding thwaek oB 
Keddy'a liba. 

Now an Eastern donkey is a more 
aristocratic beast than his down-trodden 
British brother. He mixes on equal terms 
with his owner's family, and \s regarded as 
a friend and kinsman by all it? mem'her.s. 
Naturally, therefore, Muatapha was wroth 
at the indignity offered to hia four-footed 
ebmpaoico, and by way of protest suddenly 
made a wicked thrust at Um aggressor with 
his long spear. 

Whaliey was not caught napping. With 
a stroke from his £ulhfiil Uackthom he 
sent the spear flying, and quicldy deliveTed 
a true Donnybrook whack on the speannan's 
pate, observing genially : 

" Och, shillelagh 1 ye niver missed fire ! * 

Immediately there arose a great hubbub. 
The crowd closed in upon the Irishman, he 
was home to earth, speedily bound in spite 
of hia violent struggles, and carried beioitt 
the Cadi, foamiog with zage itt bis captors. 

IT. 

AiA Ben Yusbf, the Cadi, was a vener- 
able personage, with a huge turban, a long 
white beard, and a pair of piercing eyes 
that were singularly hiight for a man of his 
years. He listened patiently to the accuser's 
story, and them, taming to the aooosed, 
spoke a few words, of course in Arabic. 

" Bed ad," said the prisoner, " you don't 
Ink at ail bad for an ould hay then. But I 
d<m't ondhemtan' a word ye say." 

Ali Ben Ytsef again addressed him. 

"I tell yc," cried Whalley impatiently, 
''I don't know what ye say at all at all. 
I only wish I oonld insinse ye into the way 
tium Tagabones over there behaTcd, the 
thaTCB of the worl'/ 



What was Mr. Whalley's astonishment 
to hear the Cadi reply gravely in a rich, 
meiliflaons Tlppeiary brogue: 

" Arrah, bad senu to ye, ye big bostboon I 
What do ye mane by com in' here wid yer 
onmannerly monkey thricks to annoy dacent, 
quiet people, ye thundeiin' spalpeen t " 

"Ehl Whatt How !" ejaculated 

the astounded pilgrim. "Holy Saint 
Denis I What's this at all t " 

" Why don't ye behave yersilf, ye great 
omadhaun 1 eontinued All in the same 
grave tones.. "What are ye doin' here, 
batin' honest men's donkeys with yet 
murdherin' club 1 " 

"Sun, I was on my way peaceably to 
Jerusalem, when that ill-bred baste of an 
ass begun to ate me up, an' I onlyprotiited 
agin him wid my stick.** 

« Well, " eaid Ali, " if I get you olT wifl 
ye promise to oonduet yersilf properly 1 I 
like yer brogue — it's swate to my ears afther 
such a long fast — an' I want to have a 
collogue wid ye," 

"I'll promise annything," rettimed the 
prisoner, " if yell only give me a dhrink of 
could wather — especially if there's a taste 
of Cork whisky at the bottom of it.'* 

Thus assured, the Cadi again turned to 
the Arabs, who were listening in their 
etoical way to this curious coHoquy, of 
which they understood nothing save the 
varying expression on the prisoner's faoe. 
However, the altered demeanour of the 
combative Hibernian convinced them that 
their magistrate was a man of profound 
wisdom. 

"0 true believers!" said he, "Allah is 
gre^it, rtnd ^^rdianimr^'l i? Ilia prophet 1 
This man is a gentile dervish from beyond 
the great ses, who has taken upon himself 
a vow to visit Jerusalem. Allah hss seen 
fit to afflict him — to deprive him of reason 
— he is mad, my brethren, stark mad, and 
so deserves our pity. Let ue treat him with 
the consideration due to his state of sorrow. 
I will enttntain him to-night ; and do you, 
brethren, help him on his painful, way to* 
morrow." 

Of course Whslley could not understand 
the drift of these remarks ; but he saw the 

look of anger gradually melt into an ex- 
pression of pity and even respect, as the 
people unbound him, handed him his 
shillelagh, and quietly dispersed ; and he 
also was deeply impressed with ^ Csdi's 
wisdom. 

That functionary's hospitality was equal 
to his wisdom. He took the stranger to 
his residence, furnished him with food and 
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water, and when thej were se^kted on the 
divan, amoking and dxinking ooffae, b« 
obseired: 

** What's yer name ? 

"Whailey— thfij call me Buck Whalley 
in Dublin." 

" Ha, Dublin 1 Do jrom know SkinMi's 

Alley there ?" 

" I do, well." 

" Is there a little fieb shop iii it kep' by 
iran Hvbs. UAULoont" 

''Arrab, iB it ould Biddy Mnldoon ya 
mane f " 

*'Ouldr' said the l>adx quickly. Then 
after a pause, he added: "Ay, well, of 
opoxie ahe maat be gettin' ould now, the 
crathur. I was forgettan' that 'tie thirty 
years aince X saw her." 

''How on eatth do ye know Biddy 
Muldoan}" aaidthe pilgrim. 

"How do I know her, is iti Why. ■mnn 
aiive, I'm her aon, Pat Muldoou, that run I 
away to eay in the 'Betsy Jane* thirty 
yeais ago 1 " 

"Whew!" ejaculated Whalley, surrey- 
ing the other dubiously. "This bangs 
Banagher I Sure she tould me herself 
Patsy wia only a wee boy of twelve «t ilio 
time, an' yon^ an ould bukl oC mwitj at 
kste!" 

The Gadi chuckled. 

*'Ton'te a man of the world, Whalley," 
he said, " an' you know you ean't always 

believe yer ey^a. A chemist that I served 
in Italy lamed me the saycret of turning 
my hair an' beard as white as snow, or 
as black as a coal." 

" Well, it bates all," rejoined the gaest. 
" But now that I think of it, Biddy h^'lieve8 
that you're still alive. She gets a bit of 
money from abroad now an' agin, an' ahe 
declares it comes from bar own wee boudba], 
Patsy." 

*' Glory be to Heaven for that same 1 " 
mnrmured tiw Cadi, piouslyciOMing himself. 
Then with a smile at his own lapse, he con- 
tinued : " Allah is great ! Come, tell me 
how the poor crathur is gettin' on. It's 
mate an' dhiink to me to meet a boy from 
the old eod wanst more." 

With trne Eastern hospitality the Cadi 
entertained his guest for three days, and 
then sent him om his way refreshed and 
Steengthened. 

On bidding him fnrewflll, Whalley asked : 

"Is there anny service 1 f^an do you in 
return for your kindne^is, itLuidooul " 

'<Twni" answered the Gadi "Jint^ 
never mention to aunybody but my mother 
tibat you have seen me.; and saoood^ don't 



let the poor ould crathur want for a ehiUin' 
or twa** 

" Niver fear thati" naponded Whalley^ 

wringing his hand. 
And BO they parted. 

The invisible telegraph tlu^ oanlea news 
in the desert had anticipated the pilgrim's 

journey. Lunatics have a eacred character 
in the eyes of most of the Eastern j>eoplef«, 
even to this day ; so the traveller was 
i«eer?ed every wheie along hfa tonte with 
kindness and reepeet. He passed through 
Rantleh, on through the gorge Ali, and the 
village of Abu Gash, and at length arrived 
safely in the Holy City, . 

The "street of Dafid** wns crowded 
with a seething mass of humanity. There 
were Christian Synana in that qvmr 
garment, half pantalooni^ half petticoat; 
Jawa with battered black hats, Jews with 
?h;\ven hfads, and Tnws with ringlets; 
irierchants in silk and velvset, and shop- 
keeper ragged, patched^ and motley ; wild 
Bedooins from Uie deeert, in their striped 
burnouses , Turkish soldirra in tlieir dirty 
blue ; and an occasional Rusemn pilgrim in 
long caftan, fur cap, and high boots. But 
pei£^ the aoat lemackahle figuie of all 
was that of the Dublin bndc in bia blue 
coat and Hewered vest, 

Whose form had not jet last 
AH its ori^Mt farig^tnsia. 

However, his formidable cudgel, which 
he flourished about his head with playful 
vigour, together with the reputation that 
hsui preceded him, kept the curious at a 
respe^nl distanecw 

In Jerusalem he found an interpreter who 
understood English, and by his aid pro- 
cured a oerti^cate from the authorities that 
he had aetnaUy visitsd the dty. With 
this in his pocket he remained a few days 
to see the ^ight'^, and then disappeared as 
suddenly as he had arrived. 

Four years have passed. Tom Mac- 
namara is at the " Phaynix with some of 
hiaoionisa. Their money ia exhavsted, and 

they are g^wing unusually sentimentaL. 

" Boye," says Tom, " what changes a 
short time brings about. Why, I believe 
I'm the only one left of Che company that 
used to meet here three or foar years ago." 

" Ah, poor Dun Driscoll 1 " aays aaother. 
"I heard he was guiliotiood hj that 
mouater, Kobespierre." 

'* So he waaf" declares a third, "and by 
the same token his friend, Dick Fallows, 
broke his neck hunting on the Carzagh.". 
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"Then there was Luck Whalley," says 
Tom. " He wasn't a bad sort, but he had 
no gumption. You know he started for 
Jenualen. Well, I belteve he ma eaptorad 
by a Barbary corsair and taken to Algiera, 
Tphere the Dey petted him until he found 
the festive Whaiiej trying to bolt with his 
f ftToarite wife. T^tem the poor fellow wti 
sold to an Arab slave dealer, and affried 
oflf in chains to Timbuctoo ; and I daresay 
he is flogged to death by this time, I'm 
■orry; though it MTee me a hundred goineee 
—if I only hftd them ! " 

"Allow me to inform yon," says a 
person at the door who has just heard this 
speech, ** allow me to inform you, 
Thomas Meeiiftmera, Esquiie, of the Coub^ 
Galway, that Buck Whalley is not flogged 
to dfath, an' that you haven't saved yer 
hundred 'guineas, for I'm here to claim, the 
money on the bUerid spot 1 * 

And sure enough there he wae, blue 
coat, brass buttons, flowered waistcoat, top- 
boots, blackthorn, and all I Tom was im- 
pecunious; there was no eaeh. But what 
of thati The good-natured book had won 
fame and glory, and the base oongideration 
of filthy lucre was altogether beneath his 
notiee in the exaberanee of hie triumph. 

The subsequent career of l^e aNlveDtmoas 
pilgrim is Boon told. His cognomen was 
promptly and unanimously changed; instead 
of Buck Whalley he was styled Jerusalem 
Whalley— a title he aocepted with great 
pride. He resorted to London ; paid aiicther 
visit to Paris during the Peace of AmienB ; 
spent hiB money freely ; and dissipated his 
fortune in gamiDg, drinking, and riotous 
living. Returning to his native country, he 
retired to poverty and obscurity, and, 
deserted by his boon oompanionn, was 
finally gathered to his fathers; but the 
story of his great wager survived in clubs, 
and coffee-hotijes, and drawing-rooms, for 
many years after its hero had been laid to 
restin a nameicfls grave. 
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OHAPTSB Zm, 

It w«8 eleven o'elock on a hot Angnst 

morning. So hot was the air that it 
eecmed to dance and vibrate invisible heat- 
waves over the streets and roofs of London. 
There ie aottething about the heat of an 
August day distinetiy different from titat of 



any other hot day in any other cnrlipr 
rnontb. Jiirip day? n^ay Vie scorching ; the 
Juiy sua may pour mercilessly down on 
hooaes vbA people ; but the heat of August 
contains something far more oppressive still. 
There is a dryness and parchedness in the 
air in August which is not present earlier. 
It is aa if the air had done all that wee 
possible during the anmmer to fulfil its 
mission of sheltering the earth from the 
fiercest heat of the sun* and becoming itself 
at length permeated uurongh a&dthrou^ 
with the rays it ean no longer sereen, li 
in its own turn a source of heat. 

In London this characteristic of the 
August air is added to bf the refraction 
from burning house-fronts, dazzling pave- 
ments, and shimmering roofs. And the 
air, intensely oppressive in the country and 
the oomEelde, is stifling in the streets. 

There was on this partioular AugMi 
morning no hotter spot in the _ whole ex- 
panse of London, than a small red-brick 
viUa in a dreary faalf-buiH st^t belonging 
to an outlying suburb. The auburb ttaslf 
waa not new; it had been kng known as 
a commonplace, cheap, respectable part of 
London; but the street in question, and 
some half-doien neighbouring ones, had 
lately undergone a reformation — a pulling 
dovm and a building up at the hands of a 
person or persons who had xe^ristened 
this special section of the old suburb by a 
more distinguished name. They bad ali^uied 
its old friend's shelter, and borrowed a name 
from a more aristocratic locality to which 
it certainly, even with one of the points 
of ^e eompass prefixed to it, had no real 
claim. 

» The red villa was characteristic of the 
spirit that had animated these proceedings. 
It had an imposing iron railing, hsavy 
enoagh to guard extensive grounds, to en- 
close its inmgnificant ftrip of front garden ; 
and the massive gate in this railing opene<i 
on to a flight of steps ending in a portico 
that seemed to be all white floriated stuooo 
capitals. Inside the heavy door the sfheme 
was just the same. An entranoe-hail, much 
too large for the efae of the house, afforded 
a place whence to survey two doors opening 
into the smallest of dining and drawing- 
rooms, one behind the other. In this 
special red-brick villa the drawing-room 
was Uie back one of the two rooms. It was 
furnished in harmony with the house. 
There was a fire-screen of some wonderful 
design in the grate, a chromo-lithograpb or 
80 on the walls^ and four ehain and a aofa 
aovetad in eietonne ao wom and faded .that 
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the dim old carpet on which it stood looked 
quite respectable by oomparison. The 
window iMed a aqaare of back gatdoa eoa.- 
taining a broken trellis, some slfoggling 
geraniame, and one sapling plane, Its 
yellow blind was drawn half down to keep 
oat the nm, whieh was glaring morcUessly 
down on the tack garden ; and beside the 
window, playing aimlessly with the blind- 
tassel, and staring out at the same time iato 
ftha untidy, scorching square of garden, stood 
Biehenda Leicester, alone. 

It was a fortnight since she had left 
Mrs. Fitzgerald's house, and she had spent 
the fortnight in this red-brick villa. It was 
the home of Bflflde Langton, the girl whom 
Riclieii la had expected to meet at the Xew 
Oaliory. Miss Langton, on h<»arinc?; that 
iiicheuda was going away irom iiryaustou 
Street, had at <nioe, with ready kindneoB, 
asked her to come and stay with hat ** for 
a few days, to think things over." Kichenda 
had accepted the invitation very gratefully, 
and for all of the pest fortnight ahe had 
been engaged in " thinking things over." 

To j'ldgo from the expression of her face, 
the oooupation had not been very satisfac- 
tory in any way. She was looking harassed, 
and not at aU happy. Hw eheeks were 
very pale, and her pretty mouth was com- 
pressed, while her beantifnl eyes were 
troubled and anxious. The anxiety was 
not at all unnatural ; for not even all the 
thinking she had "bestowed could make the 
"things" she waa taming over easy to 
arrange. 

She bad left Uni Fitzgerald with a sort 
of slur upon htt name. Perhaps that is 

rather a strong word to use ; but the facts 
were these ; Mrs. Fitzgerald, after furiously 
dedanng at fint that she should tell 
every one who aeked her that Richenda 
had left her in difigrace, softened down 
somewhat as the days went on,, and said, 
more moderately, that ahe wonld always be 
willing to give her testimonials as an excel- 
lent children's nurce, but that her private 
conduct she must say, if asked, had been 
far from satisfactory. Oi course, though 
it aotmded miider, this was tantamount to 
giving her no testimonials at all, Ivichenda 
knew; and she went her way on the day 
she left with a heavy heart enough, and a 
sore and hitter one too. She went first to 
report herself at the Institution which had 
trained her, and to aak for help in getting 
more work. She told her own tale, simply 
and conciaely; and she was, as she had 
hoped to be, believed as to its main out- 
line. Bttt she reoeived a long and careful 
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warning to be more discreet and gunerr^Uy 
more tactful in her life, and the wammg 
was ended by the statement that this first 
failure would be a great and serious draw- 
back to her for the immediate future. And 
though she got the gromise of every possible 
help, it was tinged with the same shadow 
of doubtfulness as to its accomplishment, 
and poor Richenda had left thn Institution 
for Bessie Langton's home in a very sombre 
frame of mind. 

Her stay in the red-brick TiUa had 
brought nothing to lighten her care, as yet. 
She had wasted no time ; she had tried 
at once, in every one of the quarters that 
weie open to her, to hear of freah work, 
but nothing had presented itself. It waa 
a *' bad time of year," sbo waa as?tirpd, 
with a unanimous conviction that was not 
needed to impreas the fact on her sinking 
spirits : she had been discovered to be " too 
young" on the only occasion on which she 
had had the least hope of success ; and her 
letters to the very few fnends who might 
have helped hsr Imd reoeiTed aeaieely any 
answers. 

And on this hot morning poor Richenda 
was feeling downcast inde^ The crown- 
ing point of her anxious distress lay in the 
feeling that she could not any longer stay 
where she was. The Langtons were as 
kind as any people could have been, but 
they were almoet as poor as Richenda her- 
self, and she knew well that their scanty 
resources were not calculated to bear the 
burden of an extra member in the house- 
hdd. fiOie had, literally, nowhere to go, 
and nothing to do. 

She had turned over the whole position 
in her mind almost as many time^ during 
the half -hour that she had been standing 
at the drawing-room window, as she had 
turned over the tassel in her fingers. She 
dropped it wearily at last, with a heavy 
sigh, and, atoetching up both hands on the 
ledge of the window, let her faoe fall on to 
the backs of her hands. 

Suddenly the silence in that dull, hot 
drawing-room was broken by almost the 
only sound that ever d^ break the mono« 
tony of the daily life in the red-brick 
villa — the postman's knock. Richenda 
heard it^ and raised her face slowly from 
her hands. There were two great tears in 
the beautiful eyeS| bat Bichenda brushed 
them hastily away, and, turning, went 
slowly out of the drawing-room to see if 
there were any letters for her. Of letters 
about any work she almost despaired, with 
the comflete dei^Bir which belongs to youth- 
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fulness of heart. Nevertheless, she might 
as well see what hn<l come, she told herself 
now, as she had told herself every time Bh% 
had hetad the same aound through all the 
past days. If there were no other letters, 
she said, as she entered the ill-proportioned 
hall, there might be letters for her from 
her brotheis. 

It was very foolish of her, and she knew 
it well, hut she had not been ahle to bring 
herself to tell them yet that she had gone 
away from Mn. Fitzgerald's house. She 
had hoped, at first, that she might get some- 
thing else to do quickly enough to make it 
unnecessary to tell them what would make 
Jaek, at all events, as unhappy fw her as 
she was for herself. And day hy day, as 
her hopp failed, the omirnge necessary to 
give the news to the hearts she loved best 
had failed toa Twice their letters bad 
been sent on from Mrs. Fitzgerald's house 
to her, and she expected to have from the 
younger boys a letter thus sent on this 
morning. 

Just as «he reached the front door, the 

dining-room door opened, and Mr. Langton, 
the master of the poor little red brick villa 
and its belongings, came out into the hall. 
He was a little hent, shmnlceB man of 
sixty or so. lie had "retired," because of 
ill-healtbj on a tiny pension two yeara 
before,, from a clerkship of some sort, and, 
in spite of his inability to perform it, he 
found his days long and monotonous with- 
out their routine. The postman's knock 
was as much an event of importance to 
him as it was to the anxious Bichenda. 

He was very fond, in a tremulous, fatlicrly 
fashion, of his daughter's pretty guest and 
friend. Bichenda had been pleasant and 
gentle to the poor, uninteresting old mao, 
and he repaid it with the keenest appirs43iai> 
tion. 

"Looking for your letters, my dearl" 
he said now oheerfnlly, as Richenda stooped 
to piek np a little scattered heap lying on 
the ground. "I hope they'll bring you 
luck, I'm sure. Any for me 9 " he added, 
with the doubtful air of a person who does 
not in the least really expect any. 

Eichenda glanced thr n^h those she had 
taken up and handed him two. His 
pleasure seemed in no way affected by the 
fact that they were only circulars, and he 
tottered happily back with them into the 
dininc-room. Meanwhile, Richenda walked 
slowly back towards the drawing-room with 
hers. 

They were three. One address was in 
a straggling handwritings which seemed to 
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be the joint efforts of the twins ; one was 
in a girlish hand ; and tho third, which 
she had scarcely noticed as she crumpled 
the last two up in her hand, was a little 
loug-shaped business envelope which held 
a neat clerkly address. 

She had opened the boys' letter to her 
at onee» and as she crossed the hall her 
eyes had eagerly scanned the loving, 
straggling sentences on its first page. 
She absently opened the drawing-room 
door with one hand, and shut it again 
behind her while she tnmed the letter 
eagerly over in her other hand. She 
betook herself to her old place by the 
window meehani<»lly, and standing there 
she went through the hoyish letter to its 
end, dwelling with eager content on the 
sentences which implied that the twins 
were happy, in spite of one or two 
references to " when we live with you, 
Kichie," which made her bite her lips 
fiercely to keep the tears of vexation and 
distress out of her eyes. 

She folded it again at length and laid it 
on the window-sill beside her, with a sudden 
remembianco of her other lettrrg. They 
were still crushed in her hand, and she 
stmightened and unfolded them. They 
were not exciting to look at in any way, 
and Richenda's tired mind had come to 
that stage in which every fresh disappoint- 
ment is a fresh Mow. And she shrank 
now from opening strange letters, from a 
heavy foreboding of what their contents 
would assuredly be. However, she took 
the one in the girlish handwriting and 
opened it with an effort. It was from a 
girl she had known in her old home. She 
was coming to London for a day or two, 
and she asked if Bichenda could meet her 
and help her with some shopping. "If 
you arp not {no busy, now you're at work," 
the writer said. " I don't really expect for 
one moment you will have time to come 
out with me." Richenda read to the end 
of the little note, and then laid it down 
on the window-sill beside the other with a 
sarcastic little laugh. 

" Heaps of time, Lily ! " she 8aid» mock- 
ingly and bitterly. '*Take your didee aa 
to days." 

She swung her small foot angrily, and 
the small foot touched something on the 
fl'jor. Eichenda glanced down. It was 
the third letter, which must have dropped 
from her hands m opening the other. She 
stooped languidly, and picked it np ; and 
still more languidly she opened it without 
one glance either at the handwriting or the 
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post mark. She b»'gan to read it casually. 
As iicr eyes made their way down the page 
a pink flush stole into her cheekaL Ik 
deepened and deepened fast; then it all 
faded, leaving her very white. She sat 
down heavily in the nearest chair, and caught 
-with one band at the back of it Than she 
began to read the letter through again. The 
pink camn h-Ack in theformof avivid crimson, 
which overspread the pretty face from brow 
to throat ; and Bichenda, still grasping the 
letter, started up, throwing down her chair 
by the suddenness of the movement. She 
rushed acfoss the drawing-room, flung open 
the door, and dashed into the hall and threw 
open the dining-room door. 

"Mr. Langton ! Mr. Langton ! " she 
cried. " Do listen! The rest are out, and 
I must tell some one I Do you think it can 
be trae, really t Oh, do listen 1" 

CHAPTER XIV, 

" This is the house, sir." 

The driver of a hansom cab which had 

pulled up at the gate in the railings of the 
red- brick villa, spoke the words through 
the trap to his fare. The cab had stopped 
at least a moment before, and as the oc- 
cupant had no belongings, small or large, the 
driver had expected him to jump out at 
once. But he had looked about him doubt- 
fully, first at the street in which he foimd 
himself, then at the red-bridk villa itself. 
It was this hesitation that had led to the 
driver's renssuring words. 
" You are sure 1" 

'*hi oonrae, sir. At least, according to 

what you says to me. XumTier five you 
say;!, and number five it is. Thank you, 
sir, I'm sure." 

The laat words- bote referoiae to the 
money which the man inside the cab, who 
had risen while the driver was speaking, 
now placed in his hand. With a quick 

: moTOment he got down now from the step, 
and went in at the giito and np to the front 

[ door. 

The driver looked after him cout6m-> 
platively. 

" Nice-spoken, free-handed swell ! " he 
said to himself as he turned the horse 
round. " Jfow what's the like of him 

, doing hereabouts, I wonder 1 " 

The ficont door of the red-brick villa was 
opened, as the driver drove himself and 
his reflections away ; opened by the one 

: servant of the establishment. This was a 
girl of abont aixteen, whom Mrs. Langton 
spoke of in terms of heartfelt satisfaction 
as 8 " beasurCb" It ia therefore to be pre- 
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suni'' ! ^hat it wa^^ her intrinsic worth which 
led 10 kor outward shortcomings, for these 
wwe various. She had nnkempt and 
frizzled hair, surmounted by a cap with 
long and very dirty white streamers ; she 
had a grimy cotton frock, and both her 
bare arms and her face bore traoe of reoent 
contact with the kitchen range. 

The man on the doorstep had never seen, 
much less stood before a door opened by, 
such a aerrani For a moment he gased 
in wonder at her. Then the " treaanre aaid 
sharply : 

"Well, sir r 

And he seemed to collect himself. 
" Is Miss Leicester int" he said. 

The " treasure " took a moment for con- 
sideration, then she replied bru=qn«dy : 
" Yes, walk this way," and proceeded io 
shut tiie door and manhal him acroaa the 
hall. He followed her very meekly to the 
drawing-room door ; he paused equally 
meekly while she inserted her person into 
the room, and he obeyed her implicitly 
when she came out and said : 

" Tbere'a no one there ; jod can walk 
in." 

"What namet" she added, vith the 

door in her hold. 

" Sir Roderick Graeme," he said. 

Titled visitors were not of everyday 
occurrence at the red-brick villa ; and the 
" treasure " seemed to realise thie fact» for 
she took a long and comprehensive survey 
of Sir Roderick with very widely opened 
eyes before she shut the door with a bang 
and disappeaied. 

Left to hims<lf, Sir Roderick drew a 
chair out from its place, and sat down. He 
established himself close to the window, in 
the very place where Bichenda had stodi 
that morning reading her letters. Though 
it was afternoon now, the little back 
drawing-room was still hot and stuffy, and 
he thought he would get as much air as 
possible. He looked deliberately and 
curiously, from this position, all round the 
small room. His eyes were not always 
especially observant^ bat now they took in 
every detail of the worn, ugly furniture, the 
frightful cretonne and the faded carpet 
Even the pictures and the fire-screen 
received a share of his attention. 

" Great Scott 1 " he said, below his 
breath, as he finished his survey. *' My 
poor littJr p^irl ! I can manage something 
better than this, thai m certain !* 

He fixed his eyee, aa he said ii, on that 
pattern in the faded carpet which was 
immediately below them, and fell to 
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tracing its worn outlines with, his stick 
with apparent conceutralion. 

Sir Roderick's face wore hi expression 
that was strange and unusual It was veiy 
diffident, and very humble. And though 
as the background of this there was an nn- 
mistakeable *deci8ioD, yet ibeie was in bis 
outward manner a Iiesitation and a nervous- 
ness which were altogether foreign to his 
simple and un-self-coDscious personality. 

He had traced the pattern carefully at 
least four tin.ei^ when the drawing-room 
door opened suddenly. Sir Roderick Toolcpd 
up, and got up hastily. A slight flush 
appeared on his face, as he Mw Richenda 
Leicester's. 

On Eichenda's face there was a glowing 
crimson colour, and Sir Roderick, well as 
he had thought he knew it, told himself 
that he had never aeoi it so pretty before^ 
Her beautiful eyes "vrere sparkling with eome 
kind of excitement, and her mouth was set 
in the prettiest of its many sweet curves. 

" How do you do ] " she said, in answer to 
Sir Koderick's somewhat diffident greeting. 
" I am very glad to see you." 

If Sir Roderick s manner had an unusual 
difiBdenee, Richenda Leieester'e, on the 
contrary, had an unusual certaiuty. It 
ivas a certainty Sir Rodnriflr, at any rate, 
Lad never scon in iier ; and the conscious- 
nesa of it, and of iis strangeness, added to 
his own confused nervousness. 

" I am very giad to aee you," he said 
awkwardly. 

" Won't you eit down 1 " Biohenda said 
They were atandin|^ faoe to h»e, by tiie 
window. 

"Thank ^ou," he said simply, and sat 
down again in the chair from wMch he had 

risen. Richenda sat down opposite to 
him in the pretence at an eiayHCbair that 

was all the room afforded. / 

" It wea yery kind of yoti to eome so far 

to see mV' ^l^o ^^.id, looking up at him 
with her sparkling eyes. As she sat, she 
tapped the tip of her small foot on the 
ground with an incesf=ant UUle movement, 
as if it were imposs.l ^ t > her to keep quite 
stilL She twisted her tinj^er? rppti'' ly in 
and out of each other, the beautiful crimson 
oolour on her cheeks kept deepening and 
paling, and her eyes teemed actually to 
dance with excitement. 

Sir Roderick was vei y inuch taker! aback. 
He was a modest juuug man in his heait, 
and he never imagined that all tins excite^ 
ment arose from his own arrival. Beside.^, 
even a vain man could not have thought 
so j it was not the kind of excitement tiiat 



would be called forth by any attacliment to 
him on her part. It was far too obvioup, 
far too nnreetvained and eimple. Bat it 
seemed to possess Richenda wholly, and 
Sir Roderick couM not understand it at all. 
Ail he did perceive was that the girl before 
him was a Richenda Leicester who was 
quite different to the girl who had been in 
his thoughts and his heart of late ; thi.s 
was a gul he did not know. This girl 
seemed to have lost all remembranee of 
the relations that had existed between 
them. She knew him and welcomed him 
as an acquaintance, but the ground on 
which they met was all changed; no 
thoughts of when, or where, or how they 
had ever met before seemed to find a place 
in her mind. They seemed to be all swept 
out of it bj something whuih he did not 
and could not understand. liTevertheleso, 
his purpose remained the same ; indeed, 
Eichenda's wonderfully increased beauty 
had only strengthened it in his mind. 

' X he said, in answer to her words. 
" N it isn't kind, except to myself. .MisB 
Leicester, I may as well- ■ " 

Ho was interrupted. Richenda evidently 
had not heard a word of his last speech, 
and she broke unceremoniously into it 
without any definite consciousness that he 
was s|>eakiug at. all. 

^ Tm so glad you've come," she went on, 
just as if he had not spoken in answer to 
her, "because I do so want to tell some 
one else i I've told every one I can think 
of, but then are very few people in this 
house." 

Sir Roderick stared at her in amaze. 
Was his brain unsteady, he wonder« d, or 
wss hen t F<»' what oonld she mean t 

"I don't qnite nodeataad," he said 

humbly. 

" 1^0 1 How should you ! " 

She laughed a light) ringing laugh. , 

"That's why I'm so glad you've come," 

she cried. '* It is my letter — my letter that 
came this morning I want to teU you about. 
I have had a lot of money left to me I I 
am rich I Quite rick 1 " . 

She stopped, her danfllwg eyes spsrkling 
more than ever. 

Sir Roderick stared at her hard for 
a moment, and then his Aue grew slowly 
rather pale. 

" You are rich 1 ** he said hesitatingly and 
doubtfully. " You have some money, did 
yon say 1 " 

'* A lot I " she said exultlngly. " It truly 
is a lot ! It is — ^Ir. Langton says so — 
enougii for me to have a nice large house of 
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Roderick. His voice wm rather strant .reven 

to himself, and he Feemed to find 6 oddly 
difficult to grasp what Riohenda w. "^^aying, 

" Ye?," she said. Yes, it has. ; ». cou;jm 
of ours, qnito an old nan, whom never 
knew, has died very suddenly. I n .ver even 
knew he was dead. He was kind m> us, he 
has been paying for the boys to go > school ; 
bat I never, never dreamed of his leaving 
Qj money ! And now he has left it to 
me. To me I And I can make it all so 
nice lor the boys. I can't tell you how nice 
it all is. Don't yon think it's lovely 1 * 

Sir Roderick bit his Hp nnder Uie 
shelU r of his moustache. 

"Indeed, I do," he said slowly. "I 
congratulate you, I do indeed. I am very 
glad to hear of it^* 

His words came rather stiffly in the 
midst of Richenda's unrestrained excite- 
ment. But she did not buem to heed, or 
even to know this. 

" Oh, I don't know what to do, I am so 
glad?" she exclaimeJ. "I can do such 
beautiful thinga, it's all like a dream. It's 
thoussnds of ponnds! Pam^ me with 
thousands of pounds ! " 

" Have yon a — any adviser on whom you 
can rely 1 " 

**His lawyei^I mean onr eonsin's— is 
going to help me. He is to go on managing 
it all; he says tho wi]l said so. And he's 
coming here to see me to-morrow. Oh, I 
can't think of anything else at all ! " 



There was a little pause. Sir Roderick's 
eyes traced out once more the faded 
pattern they had been following when 
Hichenda came into the room. Then he 
rose from his chair. 

"I must be gf^ing noTv," he said. His 
voice was still straugu and a iiilie strained. 
*'I am very glad I happened to be hare to 
hear of your good fortune^ I eongratolate 
you with all my heart." 

He was preparing to shake bands, bat 
Biebenda bad not offered bim heia as yet. 

" Wont you have some tea T " she said, 
"^fn^'t you really got Mrs. Langton said 
she would get some." 

«I mnst really go," he said, "Oiaiik 
you very much." 

She rose, and with her still sparkling eyes 
full upon him, she let him take her Imnd. 

I'm so glad you came," she ssid. " It 
was nice to have yon to teD it toi Im't it 
delightful 1" 

" Delightful," he echoed gravely. 

And then he let her hand fall, and went 
ont of the drawing-room. Bidienda rang 
the boll energetically, but the " treasure " 
did not appear, and Sir Roderick let himself 
out of the house. He shut the iron gate 
in the heavy railing with the minntest eare, 
and then he walked slowly down the dreary 
suburban street in the heat of the Augost 
afternoon. He had a dim idea that he was 
iraiking to a eab^stand, but be bad passed 
two without seeing them before he 
mechanically hailed a passing hansom, got 
in, and was driven back to more faoailiar 
parts of London. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TnEHU was a dead silence in the room. 
It was North's room in the hospital, and 
til* mAj aftemoon eanahine was Btreaming 
in ; it was only forty-eight hours since the 
cold, wet day which had seen Lryan Armi- 
tage in the same room, but the weather had 
changed at eompletaly in thai aboit interval 
as though a month of spring had intervened. 
Standing on the hearthrug with his hack to 
the unnecessary little fire and bis hands 
behind hfan, waa an elderly man ^th iron- 
gfey hair ; he was one of North's colleagues 
on the staff of the hospital, and his deej>ly- 
lined, ratiiei stern face was turned with an 
air kwn. olMerratioD upon the only other 
occupant of the room, North Branston him- 
self, who stood by the window spuing oat 
into the snnehine. 

The elder man did not speak ; apparently 
he Mspected his companion's father pro- 
nounced stillness. And after a moment 
North turned slowly towards him. His 
face was rather white and rigidly controlled. 

'*Iaainaksiirpii8ed,*'heaaid. *'Ihave 
suspected something of what you say for 
some time." He paused, and then added 
in a low, restrained voice : " Has she any 
•oapiefon henell 1 Was she alarmed t " 

The othnman east » qnick, ahrewd glance 
■t him. 

"It is difficult to say," he returned. 
**MfB. Yallotson ia a lady of eztiaordinary 

reserve, and, I should say, of considerable 
fortitude. Some idea aa to the direction in 
which her symptoms point she must have, 



however, I imagine ; though of course it is 
not likely that she gneaaea the«ctent d the 
mischief." , 

" What did you toll her 1 " 

'* She asked me no questions." 

There was another silence, and then North* 
said slowly : 

" If it is as you think at pieeent^ then is 
nothing to be done." 

"Nothing effective," asserted the elder 
man. '* Of the main f$i^ as I told yon, 
there is no doubt. As to the possibility of 
treatment and so forth I shall be able to 
judge better when I have seen her again. 
But, of course, cure ia ont of the question." 
How far has it gonel " 

A few brief technicid sentenees came 
from the other man. 

**If we can operate," he oondnded 
gravely, "she may live a year, or even 
lonper. If not " 

He finished his sentence with a alight 
expressive movement of his-shonldeiB. 

A moment or two elapsed before North 
spoke. 

" When do you see her again 1 " he said. 
In a week," was the reply. The elder 
man added a few technical details as to the 
reasons which had determined the length of 
the interval, and as he finished, North 
came forward into the room. 

" Thank yon. Grants" he said. <* It ia very 
good of you to undertake the case for me." 

Dr. Grant knew something?, though not 
all, of his colleague's story, and he looked 
raUiw earionaly at the speaker. 

" Not at all, ' he said. " I am only sorry 
to have had to tell you this, Branston." He 
held out his hand with an impulse of 
cordiality by no means nsoal with him, 
and then said bnniedly: <* Shall we go 
down now 1 " 

The wards were visited; the regular 
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hospital roniue, vrhirh had been awaitiog 
the appearance of the two doctors, waa gone 
tbiough ; and then North Branston ascended 
the Btone BtairetM onoe more, tad cnteted 
his <yim loom alone. ' lie flurg hims^ into 
bis arm-cbair and ^eaned fotVAid, gB&ng 
straight before him. 

Ho mi not rafptiaed. His keen pntfeo* 
sional Cjyet had observed his mother too 
closely and too long to allow of much room 
for doubt in his mind as to what, in broad 
outb'ne, would be the result of the medical 
interview which 'ho had uged upon her. 
He had suspected for some time past that 
she was Tery ill ; and his doctor's mind 
was too intimatelj acquainted with the 
slight dividing line whidi separates, in sneh 
disease as that from which he b( lioved her 
to be suffering, the grave from the fatal, to 
lender the developement of his suspicious 
in (he least strange to him* Sot though 
^tiie sentence pronounced found him by no 
means unprepared, it cnme upon him as a 
shock nrhich ehook him through and through. 

She was to die. The slow, sullen re- 
bellion of her life was to be cut off. The 
long course of hlind, stubborn wror.g was 
to ceaEe } the lat*^'^^r ^trrp of her life's 
journey were drawing to an end. 

The cdncating proeesees of this life are, 
for the most part, slow and still. A moral 
earthquake may prepare the mirid, but it 
is in the heavy, laborious quiet that follows 
that are instilled, letter by letter, the 
truths of which tSie eaithqnake was the 
herald. The process goes on silently, 
unhastingly, and the stunned creature, 
living and enduring from day to day, is 
hardly con?cious that he is leainiing any- 
thing. Then, in that same routine there 
comes a check ; eomcthing ocnirg to change 
the current of life. The stunned conuilion 
from which he has all tiiis time been 
slowly emerging, drops from him suddenly, 
and some Fpnse — faint or uncertain it may 
be, but inalienable — of the truth as yet 
but half spelt ont dawns upon hrjn. 

Throng^ some such process as Hob 
North Branston had pa&sed during the 
past six months, and with the death 
sentenee to whidh he had jost listened 
there had come upon him that complete 
clearance of the senses which is the 
condition *of final ccmpreheneion. Day 
by day as he trod the path that stretched 
before him over the ruins of what might 
have been ; day by day as that exaltation 
which is bom of great erigps died out ; as 
loneliness grew into his life, as the strain 
of that cauy intercoms vonchsafed him, 



pressed with ever increasing weight upon 
him J he had been waking from tiiat 
quiescence which had bowed his head 
befoie an inexoraUa pmeenofl^ fiBatarelesB 
and without name. As day after day 
hrotight its relentless daim upon that finer 
nature in him, released and given play for 
the first time ; each with its pitiless demand 
upon his mercy, his endurance, his patience ; 
he had been learning, lenTmng in all un- 
consciousness, the first syllables of that lenaon- 
which alone oould unveil for him ihat 
presence and rereal the meaning of 1^ 
sword it bore. 

And as charity — that supreme sense of 
a ccmmon nature flowing from a common 
source — ^is the perfect flower ci that lesson, 
so, even in his first faltering and unconscious 
spelling out of it, there had risen in North 
Branston a great pity and tenderness for 
that felloW'Mholar who would not— niio 
could not — ^leam. Centre of his life still, 
his mdther was at once his educator and 
that which his growing knowledge illu- 
mined. Watching the slow torture of her 
strife with fate, her blind incomprehension, 
her unyielding defiance, the tragedy of her 
life had disengaged itself from the tragedy 
of his own, until it stood out sharp and 
distinct againat the blade background of 
sin, and cried for a solution. Even her 
hatred of himself became to him only 
another element in that tragedy. She was 
his mother. Ont of the constant forbeannfie 
of his intercourse with her; out of Us 
position as her sole dependence ; above all, 
out of that pity for her which grew in him, 
dawned a strange sense of the mysterious 
meaning the words contained. She was his 
mother. L^ ve between them could never 
be. But something he miglit havo given 
her, if she would have received anything 
at his hands; something that.mi^t haye 
held for both of them some touch of balm. 

And now she was to die. He sat there 
staring blankly before him, and all the 
meaning of the words came home to him. 
She was to die. The hand that had smitten 
once, that had forced the cup of retribution 
to her rebellious lips, was raised to strike 
again, and thu time on the blow would 
follow silence. Without volition on her 
own part her life had been crushed; without 
volition on her own part it was to be with- 
drawn. She was to die, and death for 
North Branston meant annihilation. Was 
that indeed the sole solution of tfaetngedy t 
Was that indeed the end ^ 

To all the processes which be could 
follow, at leaatk tt bsou^t cessation. The 
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fierce unconquerable heart was to be stilled ; 
the working brain was to return to the 
dements of which it was composed. It 
was the phyficnl finality beyond which 
IJ'orth Branston had not looked for years ; 
the boundary line at which he had de- 
UbcMtely elected to stopb And thus 
brought fac& to face with it, the question 
rose in him clear and distinct — to v.'hat 
purpose had been all this agony ) To what 
end had Tieen lived this lif«^' wMeh, at the 
shadow of conclusion rolled down upon it, 
seemed to be lighted up for him with a 
ghastly distinctnesa t And as he asked 
himeelf tiie question, the power wlikh had 
risen before him six months earlier to 
dominate and stun him, rose before his 
cleared and^ steadier perception, and chal- 
lenged him to name it. 

The t .v > questions — the question which 
he af-ked oi death, and the question wrnn^ 
from him by life — were indissolubly knit 
together. If that phyueal life, drawing 
now to an inexorable end, was indeed all ; if 
that blind, impervious spirit was to be 
quenched thus at random ; if the pitiless 
discipline of life had no meaning and no 
intention beyond itadtf, then the force that 
dominated liumanity was a mechanical force, 
a power neither of good nor evil, purpn^rlpps, 
meaningless. If, on the other hand, that 
power was sentient ; if hehind ite dealings 
with mankind there was a living will, a 
i"hflr«geleF8 intention, an unfathomable 
beauty, then those processes, seen here so 
incomplete and ohjectleBS, mnet have an 
object beyond the ken of the materialist, 
mn&t reach completion in another life than 
this. 

The proposition was formulated In North 

Bransten's mind c!car>cut and distinct, and 
he faced it ett adily and deliberately. Sni- 
den revolutions of belief are not common 
with men ; with men of North's type they 
are perhaps impossible. The changed faith 
lies in a roan's mind, looked at still as a 
mere possibility long after it has become 
conviction. Even as he eat there, absorbed 
in evesry fibre by the question before him, 
its answer lay williin him, strong and 
silent, waiting until the unhurrying proceases 
of time should bring it recognition. 

More than an hour passed and he had 
not moved. At last a ?igh parted his lips. 
He let liis hands fall forward over lua knees 
as he lifted his head, pausing a moment, as 
though his mind were only gradually coming 
back from the depths in which it had been 
wandering. Then he rose, pushing back 
the grey hair from his forehead, and looking 



about him rather uncertainly. He glanced 
at the clock. It was nearly £ve, and with 
an instinctive desire for air and ezeidas he 
determined to walk home. 

It was a lovely afternoon. TYie sxm was 
setting, but the air was still soft, and even 
in the . City there was a hreese. North 
Branstnn, threading hia way with regular, 
even etride along the crowded pavement, 
lifted his head with unconscious satisfaction 
to meet it. Coming eventiiallj to Pieesdilly, 
and finding himself oii the more frequented 
north pide, he prepared to cross to where the 
Green Park stretched away, quiet and lovely, 
with its first faint veil of green tonehed by 
the sunset light. He was just turning to- 
wards the road when the door of a shop on 
hia right hand opened suddenly^ and a lady 
came rapidly out, tntning in the onposits 
direction to that in which Kortu was 
wf^lkincT, thus directly meeting him For 
the first time for six months ; for the first 
time sinee he had left her nnconwdoos In 
her own drawing-room; be was lies to 
face with Eve K 11 lake. 

Eve Karslake, or Eve Xarslake's ghost ] 
The features were sharpened and haggard ; 
the colouring had faded to a dead level of 
jiallor varied only by the dark shadows 
that lay beneath the eye? ; and the eyes 
themselves burned with an unquenchable 
fire of misery and rebellion. Every line of 
her face told of pain ; of pain known for 
the first time ; of pain as a tyrant, reaented, 
cried out against, and inexorable. 

They were dose together. There was 
nothing remarkable about a man and a 
woman meeting on the pavement in Pic- 
cadilly; and on either side of them the 
passers-hy went on their way nnheeding 
The recognition had been slDMiltaneoQS on 
either side, and for a long moment the eyes 
of each were fastened on the otber'a face. 
Then North Btsnaton recovered himself; 
recovered, that is to say, such a rigid self- 
control as alone was possible. He bowed 
slightly, and was preparing to pass on. 
But as he moved Lady Karslake moved 
also. She slightly stretched oat her hand. 
It was* the slightest possible movement, but 
there was a swift tensity about it which made 
it as eloquent as a cry conid have been. 

" No," she said rapidly. The mnsie of 
her voice was gone, and it was low and 
hoarse. " I must speak to you — muat (" 

He had stopped instantly. 

" Where ) " he said. He spoke as though 
he hoped, by the commonplace query, and 
all the sordid, commonplace difficulty it sug- 
gested, to still the intensity of her feelings. 
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She glanced about her quickly. 
" The Ftofc," she laid. 

Without another word she tamed swiftly 
towards the road, and without another 
word he followed her. They passed into 
the Green Parl^ sod tamed down one of its 
little frequented paths, side by side. 

It was very quiet tlicrn, The roar of 
London aeemed to subside and grow less 
vitii every step they took. The light was 
wuking^end the etUlneis of ooming twilight 
ma creeping over everything. The voices 
of some children playing on the grass came 
floating over the evening air, their discor- 
dant shrillness softened by dieteaee ; hut, 
for the rest, the Park was almoat empty. 

But the silence between them, remained 
unbroken. They walked on mechanically, 
neither glancing at the other. 

At last, with a vague instinct towards 
lessening for her the strain which was 
becoming unendurable, North turned and 
looked at her. Her heo quivering 
helplessly. They were elose to a eea^ end 
he stopped abruptly. 

" Sit down ! " he said. 

niere was authorily in hie Toiee, and she 
obeyed him instinetirelj. She sank down 
on the seat, turning away from him as she 
did 80, and iettiog her face fall forward for 
aa instant on her hands with a swift, 
expressive movement of self-humiliation. 

" I can't," she gasped. *' I've longed to 
say it. It has been killing me — killing me 
—killing me 1 And now— I can't 1 '* 

North's Isee worked palnfolly as he stood 
beside her, looking down upon her bowed 
head. His lips moved, but no sound came 
from between them. A moment passed, 
and then she lilted her head to him in a 
passion of self-compulsion. 

"I will!" she cried. «*I will! What 
does it matter if it kills me to say it ? 
North, North, foigive me t I loathe mjself 
80 ! I despise myself 80 1 I oan't forget 
it ! I can't got away from it ! If I could 
blot out what I said 1 If I could even 
unsay it I Oh, North, North, North, I 
would live through it all again — I would 
bear anything — if I could <mly wipe those 
words out of my life 1 " 

She had not raised her voice ; she was 
speeking hardly above her breath ; but the 
intensity of her utterance shook her from 
head tu foot. The pallor of her face had 
given way, a burning colour tiooded h&i 
throat and the very roots of her hair. She 
broke off, choked. 

North had listened to her, tranRtlxf cl 
and motionless, the original heart wrung 



incomprehension of hia expression giving 
way to ineiednloQB protsstatioik and pain. 

As she paused he drew a step nearer with 

a low, incoherent ejaculation. 

" Eve," he said, " don't speak like that, 
for Heaven's sake 1 " 

She interrupted him sharply, wildly. 

"I've lived like that," she' cried, "all 
these months — all these long, horrible 
months. Everything has been more im- 
endurable to me because of it. Oh, North, 
I've, realised what I must have seemed to 
you. I've realised it, do you understand 1 
And I've thought if you could only know 
how I hated myself — ^how it wasn't I who 
spoke at all, but something bad and 
dreadful " 

She had risen as she spoke, stretching 
out two imploring hands. And as her 
voice faltered and grew faint, all his 
strength rose in North Branston to comfort 
and support her. He took the two 
trembling hands into a firm and gentle 
hold, and met her eyes with a face on 
which nothing, appeared bat reverence and 
tenderness. 

" I do know," he said. <* If it oomfortB 
you that I should know it^ I have known 
it all the time." 

"That I was madt"^ siM reiterated. 
She was dinging to hia hands as though 
she hardly realised to what she held. 
"That it was because 1 loved you sol 
That I was like people hurt too much, 
who will say anything, do anythin^^ to 
get rid of the pain 1 You know it! " 

"I know it," he said again. 

" And you haven't grown to hate me 
and despise me 1 " 

He m not answer her in words, bnt 
he smiled. She looked at him for a 
moment, and then the strain relaxed. Her 
lips quivered like a child's; she covered 
her faee with her hands, and sat down 
suddenly in a passion of sUent weeping. 

North did not watch her ; he realised 
instinctively that her tears were the tears 
of uratteiable xeliei; and he tamed hia 
face away and let them flow unchednd; 
while every low sound of her c^^ing ent 
him to the heart. 

Booted and grounded in that past from 
wbioh the North Branston of to-day was 
for ever divided, his love alone had 
survived that catastrophe which had crushed 
out all that love's hopes, and in the midst 
of the new eonditioDs of his mental being 
it burnt on unqoenched, unquenchable. 
It is not in the supreme moment of parting 
that severed lives know their worst pain. 
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It is in the wearj' days that follow, when 
the heart must hunger and grow sick with 
hunger, nnsatiBfiMl ; when tibe wwiy long- 
ing for a look, a word aches through every 
sense; when thn sun rises and eots, and 
brings only the knowledge that it must 
lise and stt for m long as life ahall laat on 
a world empty of the one presence desired ; 
it is then that love passes through the 
fire to come out conqueied or conqueror. 
Day by day as lie ivorked on imeomplain- 
in^ North's heart had been wrung in his 
yearning for the woman h^ loved. The 
thought of her sufifering had never left 
bitn; the longing for her presence had 
haunted him by day and night. In the 
moment of his renunciation of hor it? 
flame had shot np white and strong, 
oonanming all the narrow limits which 
had closed it in. And in the clearer air 
which gradually stirronnded % it had only 
raretied and grown stronger. 

Her weeping ceased at last. Ho heard 
her move and lean, back against the seat as 
though worn out. He looked at her un- 
certainly, and she met hia eyes and tried to 
smile. 

**! am better," she said; her yoiee was 

faint and weak, but the sharp note of 
agony rang in it no longer. " 1 am very 
sorry." She paused, and looked away 
thnngh the shadowy toees that loomed up 
about them. " I do not loathe myself so 
much,'' she aaid, "but—it makes so little 
difference.'' 

He did not apeak; there was nothing he 
could say. There was anothei brief silence 
and then she roused herself. 

" We must go directly j" she said in a 
level, mdnotonona voice. **Tell me what 
you are doing — where you are living ! " 

He told her briefly, and then he paused 
He hardly understood what in&tiuct dic- 
tated his next wordsi 

" I am not alone," he said quietly. 

She looked up at him swiftly mv\ under- 
stood. Her face crimsoned, and she lifted 
her hand as if to stop him. 

V on hwct me,** she said. " Bon't." 

There was disgust and protest in the 
last word, and 2^oith saw that her brows 
were drawn together and her lips set. He 
hesitated for an instaat| and then said in a 
low voice : 

" You can't— forgive 1" 

*• Forgive 1 ** 

Into the two syllables there was oom- 

pressed such an unutterable scorn and 
npgfition as no flow of ppeech could have 
amplified. Upon that knowledge which 



had come to North eo recently they struck 
jarring and discordant, and he spoke 
quickly. » 

" Try to think gently of her," he said. 

" Try to think gently of her ! " she 
repeated ; she rose with a swift, impetuous 
movement. "The thought of her is 
an insult to me — can't you understand 1 
I try — I try with all my heart never to 
think of her at alL The thought of her 
existence is a honor to me.", 

*' It will not be for long 1 * 

The words cnme from him almost in 
spite of bimself, and they arrested her. 

*'What do yon meant" she ssid slowly. 

He answered her very quietly. 

" She has not long to live," he said. 

" Is she— ill 1" 

He spoke two brief sentences, and as she 
heard them the haughty protest died out of 
Lady Karslake'a face before a flash of 
womanly horror. She did not speak for a 
moment. 

Tliat means horrible pain 1 " She was 
shuddering a little, and her eyes had dilated. 

"Pain or stupefaction — yes," he said 
heavily. 

<* Does she know 

« Not yet." 

"Ah, poor thing ! " 

As the cry escaped her, she forced her 
lips together and. stood motionless, fighting 
the imagination which was forcing itself 
upon her aImo<s;t against her will, 

" Is— her daughter with her 1 " She spoke 
abruptly, almost fiercely. 

*• No, she is quite alone." 

She did not answer ; but she lifted both 
hands to her head as though the struggle 
within were physically distressing to her. 
Then she glanced quickly round her. It 
was growing almost dark. 

" 1 must go," she said hurriedly. " I 
must. Oh, I wish— I wish you hadnt 
told me this." She paused and looked at 
him. "You have forgiven her 1" she said. 

*' I have not thought of it," he said 
simply. 

She turned away from him sharply. 

'« You are so strong," she cried brokenly. 
*' So strong 1 Oh, North, North, why must 
it be ? What have we done that we should 
suffer so) Why were we bom if it was 
only for this 1 It does no good j it serves 
no purpose ; it leads to nothing." 

And then, with the agonised voice of the 
woman he loved ringing in his ears, the 
conviction so long latent in North Eran- 
ston's soul sprang into active life and 
clothed itself in words. He drew a step 
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nearer to her. His eyes were fastened on 
her, and in their depths there was a 
struggling perceptioD, before which all the 
linesi of his face eeeined to altev and gain 
alike iu dignity and strength. 

"That's our mistake," he said. His 
voice was very low ; it eame from between 
set teeth. "We were not born for this, 
but for that to which this is to lead. 
There is a purpose in the life of every man ; 
yes, even ci tiia meet wretched. I tiiink 
it is because the limits of that putpoea are 
beyond our comprehehgion ; because its 
depths are vaster than we can plumb that 
we ignore it and deny it." 

She liad grown very still, and as he 
paused she lifted her head and looked at 
him, startled, uncomprehending. She did 
not speak, and he went on again, the glow 
in his eyes deepening. 

*' This world is not the end," he said. 
"Thai's why its riddlo i^ m hard to read. 
But I believe thete is an answer, and X can 
wait to know it" 

She looked at him for a moment longer, 
her browa drawn tQgetheri her eyes half 
wild. 

'*I dont nndetetand," ehe said. '<I 

don't understand. I only know that -no 
suffer ; that we suffer horribly ; sufTer f >r 
sins not oum. I only feel the misery of 
life and its intolerable injustice." 

lie took her hands gently into his own. 

" We must be patient," he said. " No- 
thing eke will help oe. Ifothing else will 
teach UB anything." ' 



HAUNTING MEMORIES. 

A 6I0BX 07 IHBBB NSW TfiABS' KTSa. 

I. 

It happened long years ago, but I 
remembei it well, as if it were yesterday. 
We sat round the fire telling stories, and 
with onr mcriy laughter drowniug the 
soljbiiJg of the dying year. I was just in 
ihe most thrilling part of a gruciiouie ghost 
story when my brother Philip started up, 
saying: ** Hush I What's thati I am 

le I heard a child's cry," We listened, 
uiid AV'hen we were about to ridicule him, 
the cry was heard again. My father left 
his seat and opened &e door to see who it 
was. 

It was a fearful night; the wind and 
sleet swept into the hall, and seemed to 
waft to my ears a low, mocking laugh. 

An exclamation from my father made us 
rush out pell-mell. There, standing in the 



snow, was the very loveliest girl it is 
possible to imagine. She was about three 
years old, and I was fifteen. Seeing lis, 
she came forward and lisped : ^ 
"Mammie done, and me so told." 
Of course we took the little one in, 
and searched near and for for any traoe -of ' 
her relatives, but we could learn nothing. 
Before many wcekg had parsed ?he had so 
twined her little self about our hearts that 
we feared any one might torn up and take 
her from na. We called her Eve, for two ; 
reasons. One*was because she came to us • 
on New Year's Eve, and the other because : 
she was the only female among us, except 
our old servant, Margaret. 
' I, Fred Dempster, was the yonrc^pf^t of 
seven boys. The day my eyes opened to the 
light of earth closed my mother's for ever. 

n. 

Eve was the treasure of the household 
as we grew together from childhood to , 
maturity. Fifteen years later — I remember ' 
it well — I was sitting in the dining-room, 
idly gazing upon the lawn. Suddenly the 
door was ilung open, and as suddenly closed 
again ; but not before 1 had caught sight of 
flowing draperies. 

"Eve," I cried, "Eve, come hexei I i 
want to speak to you seriously." 

She sprang into the room with a bound. , 

"Well, Fred," ehe said, laughing mis- 
chievously, " what's wrong with the — oh, 
I beg your pardon. I didn't mean it, and 
I did^t say it either, did II I am trying 
so hard not to talk slan^ hat you have 
delighted in teaching it to me ever since I 
was a little girl; and when you see that . 
the seed has taken root you^well, you 
don't like it. That's alL" 

Something in my face — perhaps a fleeting 
expression — must have told her my thoughts. 
She coloured a little, and with a merry 
twinkle in' her eyes, thongh somewhat 
nervous in her manner, she said : 

"Please don't, Fred. Like the little 
maid in the poem, you are seven, and all 
have spoken seriously to me except the 
first and the seventh ; the first never will, 
and I do not want the seventh to do so." 

The sweet young lips quivered slightly, 
and tears trembled <m the long drooping : 
eyelashes. It was no wonder I loved her. 
She \vas as lovely as a dream. Her golden 
hair, kissed by the sun, rippled over her 
head in rich wavy masses, ukd ended on 
her pure, fedr brow as if it loved to linger ! 
there. 

" Eve, Eve," I said, " what do you mean ? 
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Surely yon know that I love you — have 
loved you for years. Can you not love me 
a littler' 

There wa8.no answer. Her golden head 

drooped lower and lower, until her chin 
rested upon a bunch of kiiigfnp?^ that wa?; 
pinned in her dress. Her trembling band 
sought them, and ahe pressed than loyingly. 

" What am I to understand by your 
silence, Eve ? " I asked. " Have you no 
heart to give! Only tell me, dear," I 
pleaded, "and I will go away and never 
trouble you any more." 

Ah, mo ! flow well I recollect those 
words, and how she bashfully crept into my 
ontstietehed arms, saying suf tly : 

" No, no^ Fred| you must not go. I love 
you ! " 

And then, as if ashamed of her con- 
leision» ahe hid her face on my breast, 
and aobbed aa if her heart would break. 

HL 

M01RH8 passed away sinee our declara- 
tion ol love, but no amount of coaxing or 

reasoning woiilii induce Eve to talk of our 
ivedding. One evening I was restless, and 
went into the grounds to smoke a cigarette. 
It was midnight. The house was hushed 
in slumber. I walked on, fearing nothing. 
Presently I thought I heard a footstep. 
Yes, 1 was not mistaken ; a firm, light tiead 
trampled on the <«i8p leaves at every step. 
I waited brcatlilessly. A tall, slim man, 
cltd in a heavy overcoat, came in siybt, and 
walked deliberately to the side of tiie house 
in which Eve had her room* Lifting some 
gravel, he threw it lightly at her bedroom 
window. A moment — it seemed an eternity 
to me — and Eve, with a light cloak thrown 
over the dress sheT had worn thai ev^ung 
at dinner, came out, and noiaekasly closed 
the door behind her. One moment she 
hesitated until her eyes got accustomed to 
the darkness, and then she was enfolded in 
the arms of the strangttr. 

Oh, the torture and agony of that fearful 
night 1 But the morning dawned at lengtl^ 
clear and beautiful; and Eve, as ftosh and 
innocent-looking aa ever, met nte at the 
breakfast- table. 

I was mad with love, wounded pride, 
and jealousy. After breakfast I followed 
her, and aaked her i^;ain to name a date 
for our wedding. Laying her two little 
bauds on mine, she stood up on her toes, 
and held up her sweet Hower-faue to be 
kissed. I stooped and kissed her. 

" Fred, darling," she said, " why are 
you so impatient 1 We are veiy happy." 



"Eve," I asked, "who is the man you 
met last night in the grounds t " 

She looked up at me quickly, her large 
velvety eyes filled with tears. 

" I cannot tell yon, Fred; I eanaot hveak 
my promise." 

I would not be satisfied with that; hard 
words wece interdkanged, and I left her 
in anger, 

IV. 

It was another JTew Year':^ Evev — f'haqi 
and frosty ; a moonlight uight, resonant 
with the sounds of an ieebotmd world. 
I could not rest, for Eve had promised 
to tell me her secret that night, and had 
failed to do so; she did not even keep 
the appointment which ahe had made to 
meet me. As I walked out into the open 
road a little later, I fancied I heard voices. 
I was not mistaken. Some one was talking 
near a clump of trees some distance away. 
Thinking they were poichers, I huiried 
forward and listened. Imagine my dismay 
when I recognised the voioe. It was Eve's, 
raised in angry determinatiQn. 

"I tell you," she said, "I will end it 
to-night. I shall " 

" You must not. I tell you again it 
is impossible ; you must forget him. Fred 
can never be your husband, but I dare 
not tell you why as yet." 

Her companion was tlic man I had seen 
her with before, and my bluud being roused, 
I broke in upon them and demanded an 
explanation. I suppose I must havo ap- 
proached him in a threatenii:g manner, 
for with a wild, frightened air he drew 
back, and polled out a revolver, t dosed 
with him. Owing to the frozen nature 
of the ground we slipped. Tliere was a 
flash, a report, and a low, sharp cry. The 
next moment Evo staggered ' fonrard^ and 
I caught h«r in my arms. 

<*tkAV is^** said Eve^ pmnting to the 

man, "my mother. . . . Fred; I have 
always been true to you." Those were 
her last words. A little later the eyelids 
quivered, tibe lips settled into a aweei smiley 
and my darling was dead. 

TI. 

iT'was all too true. Eve'a companion was 

a woman in the disguise of a man ; she was 
indeed Eve'smothrr, my brothrr Philip's wife, 
whom he had mairied abruad and deserted. 

Ay, it waa all too true. And every 
New Year's Eve I hear that oinel ahot 
again. Hark 1 
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XE£ HUMOUBS OF SALE& 

TuBBim ont t1i6 lems of a ooiitem> 
poniy suigacine ti e otJier day, I dbanced 
to come upon " A Keverie at Christie'e," 
written by a well-knowu writer. It set me 
ihmkmg of the atnuige perversity of late 
whicli folkma the collectioiie of the man 
•who lias puisned -with an intensity of 
purpoa^ through his lifetime his one idea. 
For thii ho hasspaEed neitheT time, trouble, 
money ; he has been happy when he has 
added a gem to the gatbf^nn-', he has fretted 
for days when he has missed an oppor- 
tunity ; and now he u dead and the whole 
valuable coIleetia& is sold without leaeirve. 
Here there is a moral df pp pnoiigh to make 
us reflect if we only read it aright. Sic 
transit gloria mundi " should be the motto 
of aaenon rooms; they are better tiian 
sermons, and the auctioneer in hi? rostrum 
speaks as from a pulpit. His hammer like- 
wise conveys a lesson, that ib^ if we axe in 
the vein to hear it; it taps as it were a 
death-knell to old associations. Look at 
that heantiful lady ! She vz^'^ painted by 
Sii Joshua to pleoau a loving liusbaud, a 
fond Istiber, or an admiring friend. It was 
a gala day when the picture came home, 
and was hung in the place of honour ; it 
has never left that place until now, when 
it is exposed to a strange world of critics, 
dealers, buyers. There is something 
pathetic in its solitude in a crowd. But 
worse again, there are the letters, the 
innexmoat aeecets of . hearts that loved one 
anothei^ of those who once were friends but 
who quarrelled for some trifling cause, and 
here we have the early intimacy set up for 
salSb If fliey eonld have only known 
when they wrote thc&e tender words that 
they would "be read by cold eyes, canvassed 
by cold hearts, knocked down for ten 
shilUngs Of half-a-erown f To my mind 
there is infinite pathos in those yellow, dis- 
coloured mementoes of a de ad and gone 
past, once as present as our own, ia the 
ezptessions of family afiection, tlie curiously 
fine strokes of the writ :ig, the little 
abbreviation, the turns and flourishes. They 
touch me more than co the enamelled 
watches that belonged t" M,;ri^ .intoinette 
or Mary Stuart, or the yiowler-hom of 
Charles Edward. I am afraid even the 
necklet worn hy Helen of Troy would stir 
me very little m comparison to one of 
Mary LamVa or poor L.£.L.'s letters, orer 
which so many tears were shed. 

Ihinkii^ of auctions takes us back a 



long road. They are very ancient institu- 
tions, .dating back so far as the setting up 
of the imperial crown on the ramparts 
of Bome to pnhlie aoetion.* This is too 

far back for our purpose now ; those who 
wiffh to read a graphic account of the in- 
cident must ta^e down their Gibbon, I 
like hotter to think of the anetiona Hoiaee 

Walpole talks of to Sir Hoiace Mann, where 

he bought hh Rnuff-boxea and his Sevres 
cups, and the china monsters which filled 
up his narrow staircase at Strawheny Hill, 
where they were oftentimes nearly swept 
away by the flowing skirts of his fair visitors. 

Walpole was oftener taken in at these 
sales than not Hisny td hii iwaaa woe 
geese after all, and when his sale came on 
fetched but meagre prices. 

As we cast a glance backward, we see all 
the celebrities of the last century in the 
auction rooms : Dr. Johnson and Boswell, 
Ijord Charlemnnt with Murphy, Lady 
Wortley Montagu, Angelica Kaufmann, 
Richardson, Pitt, the Prince Regent, Let 
US look into Millington's rooms in Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden ; the time, four 
o'clock, and all the belles and beaux bidding 
against one another. It was not the custom 
to Imto dMleii, so tiie eratest was exciting 
and the bidding very high. It soon grew 
as great a necessity for a fine lady or gentle- 
man to attend Millington's as to lose money at 
cards, and when the fashionables went ont'of 
town to Tunbridg© Wells or Bath.Millington 
preceded them, and indulged them with their 
favourite amusement. As demand in- 
variably prodnees supply, there soon arose 
an army of auctioneers and dealers all eager 
to profit by the gullibility of rich patrons'. 
Cocks, the successor of Millington in the 
fiivonr of the nobility, opened sale-rooms in 
the Piazza, Covent Garden. They were 
elegantly fitted up and refreshments were 
served. Here, in 1741, the collection of 
Edward Earl of Orf ord was sold, his Greek 
and Bonian antiquities, scarce editions, and 
books of prints and drawing.^. The sums 
realised at these sales were enormous, and 
seem to have created a hitter feeling in the^ 
minds of the artists who were painting for 
starvation prices. Hogarth wa? especially 
indignant at the picture jobbers and dealers 
who imported ship-loads of Dead Christs, 
Holy Families, and Madonnas, **on which 
they scrawl the names of Italian masters and 
fix upon Englishinen the name of * dupes.* " 
He complains "that if a gentleman with 
some judgement casts his ey^ on one of 
these subject.", and expresses doubt as to its 
originality or perfection, the quack answers : 
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"'Sir, you aie no connoissenr; the picture, 
I assure yon, k in Alesao Baddmaeetro's 
liMt manner. Truly enWme ; the contour 

gracious ; the air of the head in the high 
Greek ta?te, and a most divine idea it 
iSf then spitting upon an obscure place and 
nibbing it with a handkerchief, he takes 
a Mkip to t'oth(^r side of the room, and 
screams nnt: 'Tli- re's an amazing touch I ' 
The getitleniari, ashamed to be out of fashion 
by judging for himself, is struck dumb by 
this eaa^ and, gives a vast anm for the 
picture, very modestly confessing that 
he is indeed quite ignorant of painting, and 
bestows upon h frightful picture with a 
hard name a frame wotfli fifty pounds." 

The same complaint iras to be heard 
everywhere, but still the evil grew ; skilful 
dealers and ignorant buyers made it easy 
for artful persons to manQfactore pictures 
which pasged as old masteis. Tins illegiti- 
mate traffic was largely followed and 
cleverly executed. Waageu, who visited 
most of the collections in England not 
many years ago, has left on teooid his 
'surprise at fiiuling so many pictures in 
differerit fine collections bearin:^ tlie natnp? 
of masters who never painted theua. I'iie 
growing extent of this injnrioos haBit gave 
rise to a satire by Foote in one of his en- 
tertainments called "Tea," given at the 
Hay market in 1757. The scene is supposed 
to he an auction room, hitt first we haye the 
p iint ng room of the arch ooODSpimftor, Mr. 
I ill To him enters Carmine, his con- 
federate! ^ anxiety to know how 
the hnft sale (rf pictures went 

" The Guides what did it fetch 1 

"Puff. — One hundred and thirty guinpns. 

" CARmNB. — Hum ! four guineas the 
frame^ three the painting. Then we divide 
one handre l lul twenty-three. 

" Puff. — Hold, not so fast I Varnish had 
two pieces for bidding against Squander, 
Brush five for bringing Sir Tawdry Trifle." 

Upon this Carmine waxes very wroth, 
and is only appeased by Puff, who puts the 
case very clearly before him. 

" Your Susannah," he says, " cannot have 
eost you more tiian twenty pounds, and by 
the addition of your lumber-room dirt and 
the salutary application of the spalting-pot it 
became a Guido worth one hundred and 
thirty pounds. Besides, in all traffic of this 
kind there must be combination. Varnish 
and Brush are our Jackals, and it is but 
fair they should partake of the prey. 
Courage, my boy, never fear 1 Praise he 
to folly and fashion ! There are in this town 
dupes enough to gratify the avanc^ of aU." 



Then comes the auction. Puflf is dis- 
guised as the Baron de Groningen ; Carmine 
as Canto; and the Jadcals, ^nsh and 
Varnish, bring in Lord D ipe. Between 
them he is mndo t-o buy a St. Anthony of 
Padua for a large price. 

Hogarth, who was in the habit of attend- 
ing Cocks's auction rooms, conceived there 
the idea of holding an auction of his paint> 
inga at the "Golden Head" in Leicester 
Fields. For his ticket- of admission he 
produced his well-known etching of the 
Battle of the Pictures. On the print is 
inscribed, "The bearer hereof is entitled, 
if he thinks proper, to be a bidder for 
Mr. Hogarth's pictures which are to be 
sold the last day of the month." In one 
corner he has represented an auction room, 
on the roof of which he has placed a 
weathercock, an sUusion to Cocks. In> 
stead of the four letters N.IIS.W. we have 
P.U.F.S. A catalogiie and carpet are the 
signs of the sale. At the end of a long 
pole there is an unfurled rtandard em- 
blazoned with all the insignia of the auction 
room, liammer, rostrum, etc., while the 
batk^nrmnd is filled with the conflicting 
canvases oi Hogarth's " betes noirtjs," the 
Old Mastsr^ which his own works are 
driving out of the field. The sale took 
place the last day of the month ; the 
pictures put up were The Harlot's Pro- 
gress, The Ihike's Progress, Morning, 
Noon, ETedsg, ITight, and The Strolling 
Players. These masterpieces realised four 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds seven 
diillings. Nothing daunted, Hogarth, six 
years later, tried again with even less 
success. This time he imagined an original 
method of conducting the sale, and was 
ill-advised enough to advertise the total 
exclusion of his enemies the broksfs and 
dealers. The result might have been 
foretold. Tlie pictures set up were the 
inimitable Marriage a la Mode, and for 
these only one hiddw appeared, Mr. Lan^ of 
Hillingdon. The only written offer in the 
bnnl- -was for ten pounds, and Mr. Lane 
said he would make it guineas. He also 
insisted upon giving some hours' law for 
the chance of another bidder appearing. 
As no one «>ame, he carried off the pictures 
in their fine Carlo Maratti frames which 
had cost Hogarth ionv guineas each. 

It can hardly be believed that in the face 
of such a mortifying failure Hogarth should 
again expose himself to a similar result; but 
onoe more he sought humiliation at tiie hands 
of a public who were not prone to forgive 
bis satires on their weaknesses. This time 
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he offered his admirable Election pictures 
to be Tsffled for «t two guineas a chance. 
There were to be two hundred chances. 
Only a email number of his patron? availod 
themselves of thia offer, and when the day 
of the niffle oain^ the soHtacy thrower of 
the dice appeared in the person of David 
Garrick. Actor and painter sat look in rr at 
one another through a part of the dull 
afternoon. When no second vialtor earner 
and no message aniyed from any of those 
who had taken tickets, Hogarth's irritation 
rose to violence; he insisted that as they 
had not carad eithec to eome or had even 
asked him to throw for them, Garrick 
should take liia chnnce. In vain the actor 
suggested compromise, Hogarth would listen 
to nothing, and Ganick, like Mr. Lane, 
canied away his winnings. On his return 
home, however, he despatched a note to 
his friend stating that ho could not allow 
himself to possess such works for a mere 
dianee, and that he had placed two hundred 
pmir.d- in the bank to Hogarth's credit, 
and that of his heire. This is the last 
time we hear of Hogarth trying to dispose 
of his pietnrea. The atory is a sad one, 
and fills the reader with honest indignation. 
It is evidence of the ignorance of the so- 
called dilettantes of the last century, who 
slighted the genioa wbo dwelt amongst 
them, and cast aside his masterpieces to fill 
their houses with the miserable work of 
the copyist and the forger, who rifled at 
their will the pockete of their dopes. 
Some yeaa later a better spirit began to 
prow up ; it dates from the time that Mr. 
James Christie^ the first member of the 
now welUmown firm, joined the ranka of 
auctioneera. He was artistic in tempera- 
ment and honourable in his dealing?. The 
friend of Ganick, Gainsborough, Sheridan, 
he was not the man to enoonrage the 
mannfaotnre of old masters or to give 
countenance to the Puffs and Carmines. 
At the same time it is possible that even 
his keen eye could not dways discern the 
ekilful impositions, set up as onginals. 
The first home of James Christie was, as 
is well known, in Pall Mall, at the house 
where the Koyal Academy held their iirst 
ochibitions. The rooms were laiige enough 
to accommoJate both parties. Later on, how- 
ever, ho removed to the wr^t end of Pall 
Mall, where he remained until 1S26, fiDaliy 
settling in the present house oeoupied by the 
firm. King Street. A courteous, handsome 
gentlniTian, as we see him in Gainsborough's 
picture, his advent gave a tone to art sales 
whidi they never had before^ and have 



ever since retained. Ills rooms were al- 
ways filled not ahme with dealers, boyefs; 

and fi^ionables, but likewise with men 
who understood what they rame to see. 
They were made welcome if they never 
ofiiBted a hid; while tfie faet that- impo- 
sitions were excluded, if possible, ai^d only 
articles of genuine worth and merit admitted, 
raised the standard and had the most bene- 
fidal eifeot upon pnblie tastei and foar this 
alone the lover of art should feel grateful 
to the first of the Christies. The cata- 
logues of the house are moat interesting 
rmding. They carry ua haok cme hundred 
and thirty years — all but four. The value 
of the jewels, pictures, m<\ china which have 
been sold at Christie's during this number 
of yeara would baffle all attempt at ealool*- 
tion. To enumerate all the great eoUeetions 
that have passed under the hammer nf the 
elder Christie would be well-nigh impos- 
sible. Among the most famous were those 
of Pope Paul the Fourth, in 1770, and of 
Calonne, the French Ambassador, 1795. In 
the same year came that of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, by order of his executors, Malone and 
Sdmund Burke ; the great Orlesns eoUeetion, 
the sale of Lady Thomond, the Hope, and 
the Angerstein collection; the Marlborough 
Gems. The list is endless ; there is hardly 
a title of distinetion, from that of Geoige 
the Fourth, the Koyal Dukes, and including 
the whole peerage, that will not be found 
in Bedford's list of the Art Sales at Messrs. 
Chrises, or at Mr. Phillips'a rooms in 
New Bond Street. 

The humours of pales are instructivp. 
Fashion changes rapidly, and the manias of 
collectors and fashionable amateurs are eva- 
nescent. One time it is blue china, another 
Derby, or another Stafl'ordshire pottpry that 
rules the day. In this way no one sale is 
precedmt for another, and thoee who have 
experienee in auctions agree that so far aa 
jnctures are in queptinn there are no regnlar 
deductions to be drawn with any certainty 
of prediction. Great judgement must be 
ezercised—'judgement which can only be 
acquired by years of experience, an^ v. hich 
even then may be at fault— in chco?irjj; tiie 
right momeut for offering an im^uruiiii 
picture or eolleetion so as to meet the 
feeling of the day. "Without proper con- 
sideration no good prices will he attained. 
The market fluctuates strangely, in the 
days of the Regency high prices were given. 
Lord Hertford — whose great collection 
passed on to Sir "William Wallace — would 
run up the price of a picture to five thousand 
pounds. Lord Dudley gave si^ thousand 
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' pounds for a pair of S&wm vases which 

were probi^bly not worth so many hundreds. 
A story i? told of a noblcin^in who Bent his 
steward to an auction with directions to 
buy a certaixi pietnitt. The work was 
knocked down for a large sum. Tlie steward 
returned empty-handed, and told his em- 
ployer that it fetched such an enormous 
prioo he thoQgl^t it better not to pvtcbaae 
it. *' Sir," returned the angry peer, ** I did 
not eay anyUiing abont the price. I told 
you to buy that picture^ and it was your 
auty to do w if you and your opponent le- 
mained bidding until doomsday." 

Pictures are often set i?p for sale and 
bought in at a high hgure by way of feeling 
I the markel This ** dodge," if we may so 
I eall it, is 6p< o lily seen through, and, like 
I most things of the kind, produces in the 
1 lonf^ run the veiy effect which is not 
I deeited. ''The ule audience," Mr. Bedford 
I tells us, " espeoiaUy at Mr. Chiistie's, have 
1 curiously long memories ; they never forget 
I the faces of old friends on the walls, but 
j the fact of their being old acquaintances 
1 does not increase their value; the result 
I being that the owner has generally to sell 
I at a much lower price. On the other 
I hand, there are occasional strokes of good 
I luck occur, as at the Rushout Sale, when 
I proof copies of Bartolozzi's engravings after 
I Angelica Kaufmann were put up. MV. Col- 
j uaghi whispered to one of the family that 
1 they would only fetch a few dhillings, but 
I they realised very good prices. On anoilier 
I occa'^ion four of Smirke'a Sbakcs-pcrian 
I pictures w ere knocked down to a gentleman 
I for the mere price of the canvas. It is not 
I often, however, that such chances occur." 
\ Book fales are perhaps the most interest- 
I ing of all auctions. It is here the lovers 
I of first editions, Aldines, Blcevirs, end the 
I like congregate. The limits of this paper 
I will not allow of entering on the su!)jC'ct. 
1 It is, however, full of interest, and a day 
I at Mr. Sothe^B rooms ia never misspent. 
I I hope my xeaden wiU one day ▼ieit it with 
I me. 



m TH£ LAND OF NAILS AND 
CHAINS. 



Tbb other day, in walking from Dudley 
to Stonrbtidgc, through some of the most 
picturesquely broken country in England, 
but from a humanitarian point of view some 
of the most ugly, I stepped into the " May- 
pole Inn," by Cradley, and found myself 
face to face with the late eecietaxy of the 
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National Amalgamatioo of Ghainmakers' 

and Chain Strikers' Associations. I was in 
the heart of the chain and nail district, and 
I yearned to seesomethmg of the industries. 
Fate could not have brought me cheek by 
jowl with a better men for mypnrpoee than 
Mr. Smith. 

" Wait ten minutes while I wash my 
hande and put on a white .shirt, and I'll 
take you to as many workshops ea you like 
between here and Halesowen." 

To such an invitation I agreed at once, 
and in leea than ten minutee^for Mr. 
Smith is a man of his word, as many 
sweating employers of labour here can testify 
— my guide and I set out on ooi quest. 

"Things," said Mr. Smith, as we climbed 
the first of the hills in our way — bordered 
by pit banks, indifferent brick houses, and 
with the dirty Stour in the main valley 
behind ua— axe looking bad again for the 
men. I mean wone than ever," he added, 
with impressive enerii'v, ro that I slutuld 
not go otf with a false impression about 
former prosperity in the nail and chain trade. 

Then, with much strong language, which 
came from his heart and might therefore be 
excused, he discussed the lives and manners 
of the people towards whom he has tried 
to play a philanthropic part. 

" Sooner than exist as they do, T'd 
drown myself, sir ; and rather than bring 
daughters iiito the world to put them to 
chahl and nail making, I'd atrangle them aa 
soon as they were born." 

Hardly had he loosed tliis terrible 
sentence from his lips than he said : 

" Let's go in here. Ton will aee a lot 
of them. But it's a well-managed work- 
shop, and they're better off than most." 

Through a doorway and we were in a 
chain factory : a square apartment of good 
size, lofty, with plenty of windows and ten 
or twelve forges. To each forge were 
apportioned a blower and a worker. 
Hammer, thud, and clatter ruled the roost, 
and the heat from the forges was consider- 
able, of course, though I stood in the middle 
of the factory, amoug the piles of made 
cbaina. 

The workexs looked up^ but did not 

pan=e for a moment. The iron rods, molten, 
were fast being thrashed into ovals and 
welded one within another, and sweat ran 
from the bodies of tiw men and lads. 

Mr. Smith, for my instruction, put one 
of the men through a series of questions. 
He answered cbeerfnlly, but, as it seemed 
to me, by rote. He was a skilled worker, 
and by toiling with handa and feet for 
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nine honza a day eonld earn aometluiig 

over a sovereign a week 

But I was more struck by the look of 
the girls in the factory. Bright eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, and smiling, these three or 

four maidens — aged from twelve to fifteen 
— were a eurprise to me. Yet for nine or 
ten hours daily they work a bellows 
apieee in dose proximity to a fire. One of 
them was knitting while she treadled. 
They were grimy, of course. But they were 
neverbheleaa an agreeablo surprise to me. 

Mr. Smithy lioweTer, deelmed to leave 
me thus contented. 

" They won't be like that long," he said. 
"They'll be turned into the flat chested 
■women-men Uiey all aie that work at these 
cursed forges. They'll marry one of these 
days, go from church to iha chain or nail 
work, and prind on and on like that for the 
rest of thett fives ; and if they biing child- 
ren into the world they'll set the poor little 
wretches at work h'ke themselves, and so 
it'll go on to the end of the chapter. Igno- 
rance doesn't express their state. They are 
just made to be imposed upon." 

With that ray friend put his finger on a 
paragraph in a local paper. Thomas Eagley, 
chainmaker, had lately made his last chain. 
He had hanged himself with that chain. 
He did not think a life of daily hard work 
for a net earning of five shillings a week 
wortii living. There was also another case : 
Philemon !^ker, nailmaker, aged sixty one, 
could earn no more than two shillings and 
seven pence •halfpenny a week, less one 
shilliQg and threepence for rent. And so 
at length, within a day or two of Thomas 
fiagloy's death, Philemon Baker also hanged 
himself. 

** They are sample cases, that's all," said 
Ur. Smith. 

Then we looked into a large chain works. 

Anrhnv and hydraulic lift chains were here 
being iorged j links of the strongest kind. 
And blows also of the strongest kind were 
being swung with sledge hammers on to the 
red-hot links, in front of the glaring forges, 

** It needa a strong 'un, maister, for 
this 'ere work," said one of the men, as he 
wiped his dripping face on tiie soaked 
sleeve of his Bhirt. 

To mo it f^cpmod a nightmarish im- 
possibility that man couTd go on crashing 
these tremendona blows on iron from mom 
till eve ; yet it la more or less a fact. But 
it is a consuming sort of labour ; a man's 
meridian in this Une is soon passed. 

'* Smash I** Ahl that was the ateam 
hammer. It had deaeended and eat a ateel 



tram rail clean in two. I suppose some day 

this chain-beat in al^o will be done me- 
chanically. At present the only ditference 
between the domestio workshopa hMe and 
the large factories seems to lie in the ability 
of the latter to sweat the former. A machine- 
worked bellows to several forges at once 
must have a pull over a bellows to each 
forge and a worker to each bellows. Of 
course, too, in the factories there is close 
GoTcrumcnt inspection, better wage— inas- 
much as the middleman, or fogger, is ex- 
cluded — and shorter, beeMiae fixed, hoars. 

This last point was brought home to me 
as we entered a nail shop of the most 
approved primitive type; a hovel about 
nine feet square, witti one forge only, a 
pointing bench on the one side of thefoi^ 
and the hammers on the other. 

A lean, middle-aged man was making 
holdfasts ; his daughter was pointing them. 

"If you'll believe me,** said this man 
dismally — without cessation of work, mind 
you — " I've been at it from three in the 
morning to seven and ten at night — often." 

' ( )h, then you'll be doing fine," said 
^Ir. Smith, •* making your two or three 
pound.s a week, T suppose, oh 1 " 

The man and his daughter smiled a 
sickly smile apiece. 

*' Not much," said the former. " Sixteen 
shillings last week was all we made, and 
taking off for tools and commissions it come 
to twMve and eight pence. There's your two 
or three pounds a week for you, master." 

Mr. Smith looked at me elatedly. Here 
was as good an example of the hardness of 
the loetl life as oonld be fonnd. We 
had approached the workshop between 
mixens and the like domestic appur- 
tenances of a necessary but disagreeable 
kind. It ia amid i^eee insanitary sur- 
roundings that the father and daughter 
make nails at starvation wnp'e. 

Our next visit was to a house in Gibbet 
Lane — suggestive name! Here, too, how- 
ever, I was rather gratified by the cheer- 
fulness of the workers and their philosophy 
than shocked by the tales told of the 
iniquitous sweating of the fogger. A drop 
in prices was impendinf^ said tibe lean, 
worn sire as he blew up his tiny forge, 
after the tea half-hour. But he smiled 
pleasantly as he said he didn't know how 
thinga wonld go with him in cansequence. 

"There's worse off than we," he 
observed. 

Father and daughter were here as in the 
other fiictory; and there ivaa also a little 
aon, who having been working in * eoal 
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mine from aoTen to three now came to spend 
his ereniogi at «pikiii|b bbwing^ or what 
not. 

Ahont a pound a week represented the 
united eawiings of this family. 

Ilence we got into the main road between 
Birminpbam and Hagley, with Shenstone's 
Leaaowes gieamiug white among the txeea 
aeroM tha valley. 

We stopped at a new red cottage^jmiig to 
look at, with two or three others close hy 
like it. The houses had been built recently 
by the naident aailei'a sons, -who had dug 
the olay, made the bricks, and erected the 
cottages without other professional help. It 
did one good to see such comely evidences 
of thiift and industry. 

The nailer himself tamed out at our 
xequest and took up hi.^ hammer. 

** Want to see me knock up a few nails, 
ehl" he asked, and while he did it he 
congratulated himaelf that he had made 
bricklayers of his eons instead of nailers. 

** W1)Y," he exclaimed, they're getting 
their eightpence the hour. The Lord on'y 
knowa how many houia I he getting my 
eightpence." 

His cottage interior was bright and well 
furnished* A ham hung from the ceiling 
of the living-room, and pictuxea and nick' 
nacks abounded. But cf eonzae thia may 
all bo attributp'i to co-operation. 

One more workshop and I had had 
enough. This was a long ahed with eight 
oz ten forges in it : a worker and a blower 
to mch f >rg0. Toil was beiug carried on 
with ieverish energy under the eyes of the 
master, who promenaded up and down. 
There were aa many women as men. The 
heat was great and the smell baddisb, and 
suggestive of itp rxireme badnets in mid- 
summer. At one forge, one woman — age 
about twenty-two — ^uaed the hammer with 
her hands and worked the oliver with her 
feet. I tried to do as she did. She settled 
a naii iu two or three blows. It cost me 
seven. The foree neoeaaary to make the 
Oliver do its duty is veijgrmt, The whole 
power of the body must be concentrated 
upon the leg muscles. At one forge a man 
and wife were at work ; both but just over 
twenty. I wondered what their home life 
muat be after such a day's work. A more 
jaded couple one could hardly imagine. 

That aufficed. From the factory we 
drove to the railway station, and I wished 
my friend Mr. Smith " Good-bye." 

Lastly, with reference to that curse of 
the domestic nailers, the fogger or middle- 
aao, the words of Mr. Hingley, HP., 



whose humble loeal leaidence we had 
passed between Cradley and Haleaowen, 

may be quoted : 

"The habits of the workpeople them- 
aelveaoontributed largely lotbe sueeeesof the 
' fogger ' and to their own misery. Working 
in their own little shops, under no regula- 
tion as to hours of starting or leaving, they 
worked at irregular limeai and thoa Hvwl 
in a hand to mouth sort of fashion, which 
made them an easy prey to the middlemen, 
who were ready US take advantage of their 
neeeaaltiea. With auch people no fiat was 
recognised. A man who wodced in his own 
little shop could take in more work than he 
was able to do, and would give some of it 
out again at.a lower price to others. . 

These poor nailers are thus in the ez* 
tremely unsati.sfactorj Fitmtion of being 
almost forced by circumstances and the 
impossibility of union to conspire for their 
own degradation. One fidla to see how 
they can be benefited soBsept by theb very 
extinction. 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

A STOBT FOR THE OUILDKEN. 

••Wbll, I'm very sorry that I don't 
understand politieB,'' said a Blaek-beetle one 
day, as he stood looking at a aign«poat 

forbidding trespassers. 

"You understand political You don't 
underatand anything— exeept how to lick 
the blackii^ off a pair of bootey" said a 
Grasshopper, who overheard the remark and 
felt himself in a particularly tantalising 
mood. 

" Well,'* said the Bhick-beetle, "there is 
one thing which I do understand, and 
which you seem to be quito ignorant of, 
and that is how to treat a gentleman when 
I meet one." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the Grasshopper. 
"Come now, T like that; and you call 
yourself a gentleman, do you t " 

"Well, when I was a ehlTd 

**What did you say? Why, you never 
were a diild; you were alwaya a Black- 
beetle." 

*'We]l» I mean to say when I was 

young '* 

"And that must have been a precious 
long time since, I should say, judging from 
your appearance," was the zeaiiy retort of 
the Grasshopper. 

One word brought another, and the pair 
would have come to blows but for the timely 
appearance of a sweet little Ladybird. 

"Gentlemen," she said, **X am quite 
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ashamed of you. It is most unseemly to 
conduct youreelves in this manner; \>ut, 
thfln^ I mppOW I mvsb forgive you, M the 
eauae ci your disagreement ma politics. 
How do you do, Mr. Grasshopper; won't 
you introduce me to your friend)" And 
•he smiled at the Beetie, who gazed at her 
with a would-be faaciaating look. 

"With pleasure," replied the Grass- 
hopper j and with a stately air presented 
the Ladybird to the Beetle. 

"You will excuse me leaving, VLvu 
Ladybird," said the Grasshopper; *• I have 
an appointment^ and I find I have loitered 
long enough," 

"Quite too long^ I thonld laj," said the 
Seetle to himself. 

" But I am going your way, ^liss Lady- 
bird," continued the Grasshopper. "May 
I aocompany youV 

"Thanks, ^Ir. Grasshopper, but I came 
to invite you to tea. And will your friend 
come alsol — for we shall be quite a political 
party, and as I heard him remark a few 
minutes ago that he was sorry he did not 
understand jiolitics, he will have the 
o])portumty of hearing the views of some 
of our best politicians." 

The Beetle answered fur himself, asstixing 
the Ladybird that he ehoold be "most 
happy." 

" You will come at hve o'clock, then. 
We live in a rose^hnsh, the third from the 

ehruLhery guto. I will look out for you. 
Until then, adieu," and with a smile the 
Ladybird tiotted off alongside the Grass- 
hopper. 

**I did not l^ink you were so kind to 

strangers and foreigners, Miss Ladybird," the 
Grasshopper said, in a rather sarcastic tone. 

"Indeed she lepUed. "Then you 
have been doing me a great injastice, for 
I am particularly kind to strangers ; " and 
she gave her bead a toss such as only 
Ladybirds can give. And the Grasshopper, 
who was not the least bit dense, knew 
the toss meant, **I am my own mistress, 
and shall hf) friends with whom I like." 

By this liiue they had reached the rose- 
bush, so the Grasshopper said good-bye, 
and Wiaa Ludybizdwent home to piepace 
for her guests. 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Ladybird's 
mother, " you've been a long time away." 

" Yes, mother. I happened to overhear 
"Mr. Grasshopper qnarrelling with a friend, 
and » 

*^ Why, my child, I thought he ww the 
quietest creature imaginable. How you 
have suipiised me i " 



'*Btit, mother dear, I reconciled them 
and invited his friend to join our party 
this evening. Was that right, mother t ** 

" Well, my dear, you did it for the httik, 

but it is always very injudicious, not to say 
unwise, to meddle with other people's afiiairs 
and get mixed up with their quarrels.'' 

"But I didn't mix. myself up in their 
quarrel, mother. 1 just went in th" nick 
of time to stop their quarrel and prevent 
them from fighting." 

'* What ! do yon mean to tell me that 
^fr. Grasshopper would fi^ht 1 Why, he 
must be positively low. But who is his 
friend?'* 

" His name is Black-beetle, and he looks 

black enough. Bat what is the matter, 
mcther t You look quite frightened ! " 

And no wouder, my dear. I am very 
sorry that you invited this person, for 
Black-beetles are our enonies; &ey have 
been known to eat us up alive. No good 
ever comes of mixing oneself op in other 
people's quarrels. Oh, be carnal, my 
child!" 

Cautious ALlS. Ladybird was not far ofiF 
tlie mark, for as soon as the Grasshopper 
and his companion were out of sight the 
Beetle burst out laughing. 

"lla, ha, ha!" he ^aid. "Yes, ray 
sweet little lady, we will come to tea, and 
shall wait for e upper also, and eat up your 
fair self as a tit^bit" 

But, alas ! what the Beetle proposes does 
not always come off. Mr. Beetle's chuckling 
anticipation was overheard by a Hedgehog, 
who followed him to his home, which was 
underneath an old beer-barrel. The Hedge- 
hog listened at the door — I mean by 
the boer-barrel — and overheard Mr. Black- 
beetle's plan, whidi was to gather alT his 
friends and neighbours to^Lther and make 
a bold attack on the ro?e-lja.-?h, third from 
the shrubbery gate. The Hedgehog waited 
to hear no more, but went off to consult 
his wife. 

" Well, my dear," she said, for she was a 
dutiful wife, " 1 will do my best ; but we 
are only three among a great cruwd. 
Suppose I go and ask Mrs. Hen and het 
three daughters, to assist us." 

"A splendid plan, my dear. Why, what 
a good liead you have got, to be sure 1 " 

Shortly after five o'clock a dark pro- 
coKion of Blaok-beetles might have been 
seen cautiously creeping along the side of 
the shrubbery and hiding themselves all 
round about the roie-bus^ third from the 
shrubbery gate. A little behind them 
came Mr. and Mia. Hedgehog and their 
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son ; and behmd tlieu again Mm. Hen and 

her danghtet^. " Not a sound wm btaid," 

hxit yonnc; Mr. nLtlt^'phoq-, who was on the 
watch because his Bight was better than bis 
father's, gave the tignal only just in time, 
for the rose-bnik iraa being hesieged, by 
the Beetle's nomernns friends, and its 
occupants were screaming for aid. Then 
what a dash was made uy Mrs. Hen and 
her daughters and the Hedgehogs ! They 
pf ck^d and pecked until not one Black lu oile 
remained. Eut the poor little Ladybird in 
her fright flew away and quietly hid herself 
in the very heart of a beautiful rose. 

Presently she felt a sudden jerk and 
poeped out. The rose in which she was 
hiding was in a basket with some other 
flowen -which weve being cairied along in a 
young lady's hand. Another jerk and 
another peep, and Miss Ladybird hidden 
in the rose was adorning a dinner-table. 
Soon the company sat down to dinner^ and 
conver^^ation be^n. Here little Miss 
Ladybird heard more abnit politics in one 
hour than she had heard all her life in the 
Kwe-bnsh. Dinner came to an end, hot 
Miss Ladybird's troubles were not over. 
Another jerk, and after a while when she 
peeped out she saw the rose in which she 
was concealed adoming a hdy's hair. Soon 
she ielt ahncat choked for want of air, and 
there was such a buzzing noise and a 
babel of tongues. She must peep again ; 
she did so, and to her astonishment she 
saw a little House-fly walking up the Uidy's 
hair and coming towards her. Slie crept 
back again among the rose petals, intending 
not to make friends with this stranger after 
the coneeqaenees resulting from making 
friends with the Beetle. But the Fly came 
very close, and she could not help saying 
"Ohr» 

Whetenpon the Fly said : 

" I beg your pacdon, miia; I am aony If 
I intrude." 

At the sound of his friendly voice the 
poor little thing said : 

" Pleate don't go, Tm in ich trouble^ 
I am far away fiom home, and I don't know 
where I am." 

" Yon dont know where yon are t Why, 
yoa are in the theatre. Just peep out and 
see the people and the lights nn l things. 
Ifs just beautiful. I do enjoy myseii here." 

She peeped again and saw row upon row 
of &ces all happy-looking and almoat eveiy 
dress was adorned with flowers. 

"I wonder if there are any prisoners in 
those flowera," she said, "and if they are 
as mtseiable aslant" 



" Miaeiahle I " said the Fly. '« Are you 
miserable t Is it possible that any one 
could be miserable here, with all these 
lovely faces and splendid lights 1 Why, I 
can walk np any of these faces if I like, 
and, do you know, I have such fun 
sometimes I alight upon the glass of an 
opera-glass just as a gentleman lifts it to 
see a lady through it; he takes his 
handkerchief to dust the glass and I pop 
off, only to pop on again when he wants to 
see her. And do you see that gentleman 
down there in the stalls with a bald head 1 
Well, I've just been having the moat 
beautiful slides imaginable on his pate. 
He doesn't like it, but I do. But you 
look tired ^ let me go and biiug you some 
chocolate cream. I wont be a minnte. 
See, a young lady in the stalls has got a 
box full. I'll go and get you a bit." 

"Oh, no, thanks, I won't trouble you. 
Besides, you mustn't steal." 

" Steal ! Why, good gracious I There's 
more than all of us could eat in a htindred 
years at the refreshment bufifet. Won't 
you come and have something 1 " 

" No, thank you, I won't come. I think 
it is very bad of you to torment people in 
the manner you do." 

"Oh I I haven't told you half yet. 
Look at that bald-headed old man in the 
orchestra ; he is the best violinist here. 
Weil, we do love to torment him. When 
he is fiddling in some particular piece, I 
and a few friends take that opportiuiity to 
go for slides, and he can't leave ofi" to get 
at us, and we have a splendid time." 

" Well, I call that positively cruel," said 
Miss Ladybird. 

" I call it good fun," replied Mr. Uy. 

" Well, I don't." 

" Oh, you're a silly little thing. I can't 
be bothered with you,*' and the Fly went 
off buzzing. 

« Oh I what must I do t " little Ladybird 
said to herself. " I do wish I was back in 
the rose>bush with mother. I'm Tsiy sure 
I wcm't Invite any more gentlemen to our 
house." 

Another jerk, and she crept back to her 
hiding-place ; when ehe peeped out again 
she was yot in the lady's hair ; she was in 
a gentleman's buttonhole. The gentleman 
held the lady's hand lovingly, and the lady 
looked confidingly into his face. But people 
were bustling about, and the Ladybird 
crept back again. Another jerk, and 
another peep ; the rose she was in was 
pressed to the gentleman's lips. She was 
out in the air again. 
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**0h, I uusfe escape," ihe and 
mide a bold effort She ma be% and 

upon looking round found ste "was near her 
own garden ; and after a very little 
wandering she found her mother. But on 
the following morning they left the rose- 
bush, third from the ahrubbory gate, and 
took n house which waa to let in the crack 
of a gate-poatw 

*'It ia ilio aafeat plaoa for m^** said 
Mrs. Ladybird. "Now wo shall have no 
trouble and upset of lemoviDg in winter." 



A &Um)AY AT ABCACHON. 



Arcachon, like other fashionable French 
liaUiing-places, is great fiin to the eon- 
templatiye Briton on tour. No doubt our 
own seaside resorts present their droll side 
to the observant foreigner. They do that 
even to the IBnglishmaii, though of course 
in a dulled degree, due to their familiarity. 
But I fancy there is, upon the whole^ nore 
humour at a French watering-plaoe. 

We ran down to Aroaehon for a first 
visit one Sunday in Septemlier. That is 
quite the thing to do if you want to see the 
place at its liveliest. We had inklings of 
tiie tmtii thereof in the Bordeaux railway 
atation. There ^vas a wild, frenzied, 
screaming horde of fathers and mothers, 
and children in sun-bonnets and armed 
with spades and pails — all struggling at the 
ticket-office and ejaculating " Mon I)ieu 1 " 
at the top of their voices. We I'ritona 
may take our pleasure*^ pat^ly, bat ii is a 
deed better so than iu the i^reuch mode, 
which includes the extremes of diatreaafnl 
agitation and of emotional bliaa Ul its 
comprehensive compass. 

A very large lady trod hard on my toes at 
the tieket plaee. I exclaimed in anguish. 
She, on her part, started at my exclamation, 
and trod on my toes again. It was frightful. 
I reckoned her weight at eighteen stone. 
Thia ia no exag^ration, for Ihese sonther- 
ners of the Giroadadiatrictdevelopebulk in 
an incredible manner. We found a certain 
coarse diversion in guessing at the giith of 
a few of the ladies. One to whom we 
ascribed a circumferenea of nine feat at the 
hips was not, I declare on my honour, at 
all wronged by our estimate of her. It was 
a sight to ^ekle a oynic to see her fly at a 
relative on the Areachon station platform 
and clasp him — a small, shrinking man — to 
her alarming bosom. He came forth from 
the aweet ordeal crushed and gasping. 
Ihera wen othexa enough like her. Th^ 



are quite as nraoh ehaiaeteriatiee of the 

country as are the stretches of level pine 
forest, with gay heather im ior the trees and 
sandy soil, trough which we passed on our 
slow way to tiie holiday town. 

Dismal are aome of the trains down here. 
One day we spent an impatient two hours 
and a half in covering the thirty-hve miles 
between Bordeaux and Aroaehtm. It waa 
a melting day, too — an experience that 
made us long for the embrace of a dear 
Scotch mist. • Our fellow-travellers all bore 
inflamed faces beaded with moisture. And 
the engine obligingly hied nnnta and eoal- 
dust which were drawn to onr laoea aa 
irresistibly as steel to a magnet. 

Worse still are the journeys in the Landes 
— ^norUi and aonth of Areadlion — ^whera 
towns are not, and where the infrequent 
villages are buried among the pines and 
sand, with spacious, still, gleaming lakes 
here and there between them. The traina 
have every eneOQCBgenient to go fast in such 
a district. There is nothing in the nature 
of a steep gradient. Yet they are satisfied 
with a speed of bom eight to twelve nilea 
an hour. 

I as^kc l a well-informed native gentleman 

how this was justified. 

"•Mais,' my dear sir,* he retorted, as if 
pricked with pain by my implied protest 
against his country's institutions, "there 
are cows. Do you not hear the bella on 
their necks ) " 

It is true. They do allow belled ktne to 
roam as they please in the forr?t^— gentle 
wliite and black and cream-ci Inured little 
beasts. But it seemed to me monstrous 
that the quadrupeds ahoald not be taught 
the great lesson of responsibility. 

" Does it then happen," T enquired, " that 
a cow ever receives a blow from one of 
your traina that may, by extraordinary 
hazard, prove fatal — to the cow ! " 

Tlip gentleman used a vigorous apostrophe, 
and added: " Mon Dieu 1 Qui. It happens." 

For my I art, I shouldn't have thought it 
possible. 

But to return. When you have run for 
a pleasant hour through pine forests, with 
pink heather and aunny broom on the 
shaded sward, you ought to be at the head 
of thn large inland bay which ia Aioaehon'a 
chief feature. 

It is a horrid sort of bay at low tide, lor 
thongh fifty miles in circumference t is 
very shallow except in channels. The 
consequence is that the sea's recession leaves 
miles upon miles of nasty mud which, though 
fii8t>xate for oyateia— ao it is zepaicted, ct 
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least^ — 15? not gnoc! for Christian no?tril3. 
Yet there are houses thickly on the edge of 
the xnncl, and on long embankments built 
out into the Imj. These last, however, are 
mainly concerned with the great local 
industries : oysters and sardines. And 
yerilj, though offensive, this stink of sun- 
baked mad cannot be yery inaalubrioiis, for 
the natives have an air ol healtll i^uA It 
does one good to observe. 

Turned loose at length in Arcachon's red 
railway station, w« iraie at once beset by 
the numerous itinerant yendora of things 
•who assemble at all popnlar resorts. We 
had not poshed our way twenty paces down 
the plane-shaded ayenne townwsids eie we 
had our hands fall of cards, inyiting us to 
dine at a score of different places at so much 
ox so little a head. And on all these cards 
the laffiona Aicaehon oystezs irere yaunted 
— as a supinme attraotkm. In the little 
booths by our side, too, were mahogany- 
hued folks, aproned and smiling, with tubs 
of oysters before them. ■ I hope I may trust 
my memory when I avow that for a franc a 
man might eat fifty of the bivalves, and 
still leave a good profit to his host. 

Thus we came to the summer town's main 
street, a long pleasant thoroughfors trending 
parallel to the shore. Here was life enough, 
with a vengeance. Thousands of excursion- 
ists had. preceded us this day. They were 
breakfasting in leafy arbours, in shaded 
courtyards, and in the large balcony rooms 
of the hotels. They were strolling pro- 
visionally up and down, like ourselves, 
Uttering ejaculations, looking in tiie shop- 
windows, or reprimanding their errant 
offspring. They were riding on horseback 
or driving in chaises ; or they were cycling, 
with heroic indifiiurniea to the crowd. A 
handsome blonde girl, in fawn-coloured 
uniform, wasp-like waist, and extremely 
bagged knickerbockers, flashed by on her 
maehine without exciting nune adyeae 
comment than the cry, '< How chio 1" from 
ppveral admiring — and probably envious — 
damsels of her own age. There was great 
cracking of whips from drivers, a resonant 
'babble of voices, and the sharp clink of 
gh'^^c^ in the a<^aGent cal^ and plates in 
the restaurants. 

But one sound we missed : the in- 
vigorating roar of protesting waves as they 
broke upon a sliingly shore. 

And yet we were close to Arcachon's 
beach, all the while. Of this we had 
petrifying admonition ere long. We were 
still in this main lung of the place, when a 
irell*bttiit gentleman in black and white 



woollen pyjamas — and nothing else — ^which 
came no lower than mid-thigh, crossed the 
road in company with a pretty girl whose 
bathing dress was snggested rather than ' 
concealed by the loose over-robe she wotp. 
They had both evidently coTue strnirrht from 
the water — and were far from ashamed, I'm 
rare I don't know why they should have 
been ashamed; yet an English girl fresh 
from a Vinth would have died, I feel sure, 
rather than crossed, say, Piccadilly Circus 
in sooh a garh Bat this gbl was Fiencii, 
and had charming little feet — ^whidi makee 
all the difference. 

Having thus got our clue to the shore, we 
diverged thither, and in a moment or two 
beheld a scene like Margate's and Rhyl's 
any fine August day. Like, yet with added 
features. The tide was on the ebb. Hun- 
dreds of boats were dose in-shore or stranded, 
and between and auiong them hundreds ct 
men and women and boys and girl"? were 
bathing indiscriminately. Others were run- 
ning about or strolling towards their dress- 
ing-rooms, unconscious of the crowds of 
clothed pedeHtruins through whioh they had 
to make their way. 

Mothers and fathers by the score had 
camped out on the soft sand, rigged up 
little screens against the sun, and disposed 
themselves for calm spectacular happiness 
in the midst of their eager, bare-legged 
children. They were eating, drinking, or 
smoking, or methodically inhaling what 
they perchance believed to be pure un- 
defiled ozone. As a picture, it was good ; and 
not altogether commonplace. 

Arcachon's chief hotels are built with 
la'-c^o (lining-rooms abutting on Arcachon's 
pands. This is convenient and gay. We 
breakfasted thus at the ** Richelieu," with a 
harpist trilling melodies in our midst Loung- 
ing and bathing mortals on the yellow sands 
were our foreground; beyond was the radiant 
shrinking water, with slaked islets mo- 
mentarily uncoyering themselves here and 
there in the Bay ; and on all sides of the 
enclosed water space black pines made a 
solemn but far from depressing girdle. 

We enjoyed a tderaUe hnrnkfast, and 
the society of fellow giiest'? eome of -whom 
were very entertaining, it is the vogue 
here for the ladies to wear honnetB of the 
kind Millais gives hh little two-year-old 
children on canvas. The effect is in some 
cases winsome; in others grotesi^ue. But 
I shall not soon forget the impression 
made upon ma by a certain young wife 
with largo blue eyes in such a head^^efir. 
She came in to breakfast still damp from 
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her bath, and looking as if Neptune had 
done her good. With her was her hus- 
band, a tell, delnliteted young man. They 
did not appear well matched, these two. 
There was a certain look of contempt for 
her spouse in the young wife's steady blue 
eyes ; nor did fhvy interdiaige more than 
a word or two duidng tha meal. Yet I 
dare say theirs was a commonplace history 
enough. It has its counterpart in England 
also-^though mora celdom, and irith, as 
a rule, more regard for appearances. 

Other ladies in these babies' bonnets 
proved gruesome delusions. Seen from 
behind — their heads totally concealed — 
thaj were, perhaps, seducing; but when 
you came cheek by jowl with them, they 
were old, or more than middle-aged, with, 
like as not, undisguised powder on their 
heated laeea. 

What struck us most^ here — for we were 
innocent Britons, with British prndery fast 
rooted in our prejudiced breasts — was the 
ahameleaa way in which the ladiea, or at 
least the women, bared their legs to paddle 
in the fringe of Arcachon Bay's little drib- 
bling waves. It waa a spectacle to appal 
some of our country people ; but it was taken 
quite aa a mattor of course at Arcachon. 

Can you conci'iv^ nny thing more ludicrous 
in its way than a demure spectacled matron 
of fifty with her clothes pinned up like 
a child's, attended by a portly husband, 
like^^ i liarele.,'ged, and all their children 
— rather more than barelegged — thus dab- 
bling in the water ; ever and anon uttering 
little aqueala aa they tread on a shell <a 
a crab's leg, and ever and anon stooping 
to fish forth some trivial wonder from 
benefibh the translucent surface of the water } 

There were Beveral amateur photographers 
on the beach, A more curious array of 
subjects they could not have had. But, 
as a matter of fact^ they made their pictures 
without smiling. There was nothing ab- 
II rin il in the scenes; theywere just vignettes 
of French watering-place life, that is all. 

The sun was mighty hot on these honey- 
combed sands— 'btoken into holes for the 
repose of family parties — and we at lengtii 
turned our backs upon them. Besides, 
really, to tell the truth, I did not feel 
at all sure about the sanitary condition 
of thia people's playground. There were 
interjacent patches of black ooze about the 
sand which both looked and smelt alarm- 
ingly like diamage matter come to light 
from below, aa if it were more interested 
in overhead life than the pipes that were 
—let us surmise — constructed specially to 



carry it into the feeding-ground of the 
oysters. And so we traversed the town 
again, and made for flie eool tanikny of 
the pines. 

Ah, those pines ! They are the true glory 
of Arcachon* Without them it would be an 
unsatiafaetory sort of place; witii them it 
is dignified and made romantic to boot. 

There is the seaside Arcachon and tho 
woodland Arcachon. The one is the 
summer town, and the other the winter 
health resort 

In the summer town you live and move 
and have your hot being in hotels, unless 
you are a rich wine-merchant or a successful 
financier, and can afibrd one of tiw 'wy 
few exquisite little villas which compete 
I with the big hotels for a eea front. These 
are altogether lovely, vying almost with 
the resi^iioea on Biviera for attraatiTeneea. 
One we saw which we envied much. It 
was of red brick with dainty turrets, 
having well-grown trees in its little garden, 
glaaa-houaes, and an eepaoially anng aeat 
with bearskins spread OTwit. Aigracefid 
atone balcony with a bower at one comer 
formed its boundary on the seaward side^ 
and private steps gave its happy inmates 
private access to the water at idl slates of 
the tide. But there were not many like it. 

In the forest, however, there is no town, 
only a congeries of chilets set at random 
on the sand, with the dark green pines 
round them like pins on a pin-cushion. The 
atmospliere is turpentiny, and therefore 
good ; and there is excellent shade from 
tiie wdant sonthem sun. 

The ch41ct3 here are named like one's 
own babies. We saw the names Henrietta, 
Theresa, James, Alphosse, Jasmin, Mary, 
and so forth. Jfoight littila resideneea they 
are, too, with their red tiles and varnished 
woodwork ; bijou as bijou can be. Environ 
them with the light-coloured sand, the 
green of the woodt, and tiie Viae of the 
Arcachon sky, and you have an idea of the 
kaleidoscopic beauty of the place. 

Here, too, is the Casino, a garish scarlet 
and yellow concern in the Moorish style. 
It was shut in September, but its terrace 
was accessible, and the view therefrom, if 
not as dazzling as tliat from the Monte 
Carlo gardens, was yet exhilarating. It 
was, at any lat^ better than the view of 
the Casino itself, which made me think of 
a fantastically congealed e!nt of blood, mon- 
strously magnified. Yet it were unfair to 
hint even at any real deadliness in this led 
and yellow construction. Though they 
ganbie a little here as in all Continental 
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Casinos, I don't know that anv man has 
ever cut his throat or shot or hangod himself 
at Arcachon as a sequel to hid luooey losses. 

One of the most piquant of oor little 
glimpses of " bourf^eois " life here at Arca- 
chon was due to the Observator}^, a v'n^w 
poiut uear the Gasiuo. We were driniiing 
lager beer at fivepenoe the glass under the 
trees, when two weary women came up with 
three small children, tear stained, and evi- 
dently on their part also oppressed by the 
pain of too muoh pleasuring at a bont. The 
sight of the Observatory staircase — a cork- 
screw—at once raised the spirits of the 
youngsters and correspondingly stirred the 
anzietiefl of the ladies. 

There was a wordy debate as to the 
advisability of allowing the eldest daughter 
to ascend such a staircase. The damsel was 
aboat ten. She bullied her lelatiyes into 
giving their eonsenl^ and sprang off glee- 
fully. Then uprose a tempest of wails 
from the other children — a miss of seven 
and a boy of eight. The latter developed 
temper, and, removing from his family 
circle, sdt apart on the end of a form, which 
instantly tilted and turned him head over 
heels in the neatest maimer in the world. 

We smoked and drank, and oontemplated 
— with masculine hard-hearteduess — the 
scene that then ensued. Having such 
excellent added pretext for wailing, the 
boy made the welkin ring. They searched 
his head for bruises, but found none. 
Nevertheless he made the woods echo, and 
was bandaged with all the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs available. And the little miss 
also, with one finger in her mouth, 
bellowed exceedingly while she followed 
with longing eyes the diminishing form of 
her sister up above. 

" Mais, mam'selle," cried one of the 
harassed women at length, turning upon 
the infant in a pet, "c'est impossible, 
parfaitement impossible, pour vous k faire 
la girandole comme 9a ! " 

The error of logic was, however, evident 
to the little las?, and she continued her 
wails. We loft them still wailing. 

It were a mistake to leave Arcachon 
without eating some of its oysters. We 
made a light, unorthodox repast oil" a couple 
of dozen of them — at a halipeiiuy each — 
somewhere about four o'clodc. They do 
not, for all their fame^ compare favourably 
with our dear friends of Whitstable — to 
which, indeed, they are pigmies. But, 
eoosidering all thin^-otheir forngn origin 
among other reascma; for one must be 
prejudiced — they are not to be scorned. 



Beturning from the railway station in 
the evening was like being in the crowd 
of a Lord Mayor's Day. Such an un- 
mannerly hustling for places, sudL beseeeh- 
ing, and — I am sorry to add — such strong 
language ! iJut there must be some draw- 
back to au excursion of this kind, else its 
more ciijo^ablo parts would lose some of 
the charm they get from mere contrast. 

The sun went down behind the forest 
while yet we were among the trees. It 
was the colour of a h\o^ orange, and it 
left long crimson and amber streamers 
trailing athwart the pale tuni^uoiaeempyieail 
for many minutes afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Sir EoDBRiCK Graemb." 

While his name was thus announced in 

stentorian tones by a manservant, Sir 1 
Roderick stood nn the threshold ami ■ 
glanced hither and thither into the room 
before him in search of hia hostesa It 
was a large drawing-room, and it was 
brilliantly lighted with electric light, The 
light was saved from being too glaring by 
soft shades of a pale green which harmonised 
well with the darker green of the wall 
decoration. And this last made a good 
background for the groups of figures moving 
about the zoom; figures of men in well- 
appointed evening dres.*;, and of women in 
every possible variety of what they them- 
selves would have called "smart gowns." 
Stands of flowers and ferns were arranged 
here and there along the walls, and they 
softened the contrasting colours of the ; 
dresses, and broke the straight outlines of 
the room. 

It was a really pretty scene; prettier, 

indeed, than most evening parties. Because 
everytiiing was so well arranged for pro- 
ducing a good effect. But Sir Boderick 
Graeme gave neither look nor thought to 
the scene it^e]f. He only scanned it to 
discover tlie one |)ersori who was not, it 
Seemed, discoverable at the moment — his 
hostess. She was not in her conventional 
place at the entrance of the room. Her 
guest had arrived very late, which accounted 

I lor this, but it did not account for her non- 

: appearance now. 

I Sir Roderick was just wondering what 
1 course he should take, when suddenly. 
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from a group on his left band, a figure 
disengaged itself and c&me towards him. 
8i? Bod«iidE^ eyes fell upon it, and ha 
gave a little start. It was the figure of 
a slight, graceful woman. She was dressed 
in pink silk, with some soft stuff about it 
of ft pals Uae. Fink was the eolonr of 
tha season, and this dress was the most 
fashionable shade of pink ; its cut had 
already made half the women in the room 
enTioas and diasatiBfied beeansa tiieir 
own dresses were not also French. Her 
soft brown hair was dressed very elaborately 
and fastened with a diamond star; a 
diamond pendant rose and fell on her 
beantiful white neck. Her cheeks were 
glowing Tvith a soft rolnnr -tvhich put the 
paint on many faces in the room to shame, 
and as she came towards Sir Roderick her 
large eyes sparkled almost as biilliantiy as 
her diamonds. 

** I thought you were going to treat me 
as you've treated me hitherto," she said, in 
a soft but eneitod Toioe. ** I'd givon you 
up, Sir Roderick, as a mattSK of fact; and 
that's why T didn't hear your name. I 
abouldn't have heard it now if Mr. Ken- 
nairay hadn't tdd me that yon were look- 
ing for me." 

•'I've been in Scotland," he said, by way 
of answer to the iirst part of her address. 
''I'm awfully son^," he added, as response 
to the second. 

" I know you've been in Scotland," she 
said, laughing lightly. " You pent all your 
answers to my invitations from thence. 
Bat what I ask is, why stay there all this 
time ? In this fearful weather, too ! " 

She gave a little aifected shiver which 
nearly brought her pretty shoulders out of 
hn diessy and which was certainly un- 
neoeraary. No cold breath from the January 
snow which sprinkled the street outside 
had found, or could tind, its way into those 
well-waxmed looms. Sir Soderick did not 
seem to hear what was being said to him. 
He was gazing, almost staring, at the 
small, brilliant figure before hin^; and 
the look that was growing clearer and 
clearer was a look of perplexed amaze. 

** Have you looked enough at my fro-^k ? " 

Sir Roderick started, and ^trimmpie i an 
incoherent word or two of apology. His 
hostess laughed. 

"There's no need to apologise!" she 
said lightly. " I Impo you like it, I like 
it myself. I think it very chic." She 
paused lor an instant and looked up at 
him. "Now," she said, "I've given you 
no less than thxee distinct leads, Sir 



Roderick, and you haven't risen to the 
occasion with one single compliment ! I 
suppose tills is what oomes of vegetfttii^ 
in Scotland." 

Sir Rodorick looked at the radiant figure 
before him, and hesitated. He seemed to 
be looking for words. 

But the necessity for words was suddenly 
taken away. The pretty pink- draped 
figure turned, aharply, aa if in reeponse 
to ft sommoiis from behind. 

" Yes % " she said interrogatively. 

Ju'^t behind her stood a man who nodded 
carelessly to Sir Roderick, It was Fergus 
Konnaway. 

" I want to introduce Cameron to yoUy 
Miss Leicester," he said. "You'll oome 
with met" 

With a little smile to Sir Roderick, Miss 
Leioester turned away at onoe, and swept 
away into the moving groups, at Feigiis 
Ken na way's side. 

Sir Roderick was left standing alone; 
be looked like a «sort of hnman zoek in 
the middle of the light, and chatter, and 
movement around him ; for he made no 
attempt to move away from the place 
where Miss Leicester had left him. He 
stared, with blank aman in hia look, o^er 
the heads of the people at the vanishing 
pink- draped figure. Some one brushed 
agi^inst him and begged his pardon, and 
then Sir Roderick became aware that he 
was very much in the way in his present 
position. He gave an odd sort of gasp, 
and retreated to a wall, where he leaned 
bac^ his syes fixed, it seemed, on space. 
He made no efl'ort to m:ike conver.^ation, 
or even to discover any ac(|uaintance8. Ha 
just simply stood silent and motionless, 
watching the roomful as if it had been ft 
theatre and he the spectator at a play. 
Quito unconsciously he ^ve ft sighj ft 
rather heavy one. 

*'I say,' said ft cheerful Toioft ftt his 
side, " can I do anything for yonl^ 

Sir Roderick, innocently unaware of 
what had given rise to these words, looked 
round with some astonishment. 

" I beg your paidonf he aaid qnestion- 
ingly. 

iJesido him was a boy whose age might 
have been about seventeen. He was tall, 
and poBsesssd the rather overgrown look 
common with tall boys, and his faultless 
evening dress seemed to set a triflo uneasily 
on him. He had a rather pale face, much 
freckled, and good-humoured, very intelli- 
gent eyes. 

" Oh, I thought yon seemed boced," he 
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explained frankly ; *' and I might perhaps 
introduce you to somebody or do some- 
thing. Eichie said I was to look after the 
people n\l I oould. I'm Jack Leicester," 

h,e added. 

Sir Bodeiidc timed »brnptly and held 
out his hand. 

"Oh I " he said. " I know vour ststT." 

'* I know you do. I saw you talking to 
her jii&t as E!eiiiiaiv»y— " the pale face 
darkened heavily and suddenly — " walked 
her oflF. Don't yon hntc all this SOrt of 
thing) " he demanded abruptly. 

'•WhsfcsQ^of thiogf" 

" Oh, perbiea.! They are the moat fearful 
rot, to my mind. I suppose women like 
them, though. Richie's mad on them. I'm 
sure I wish she wouldn't be. We've seen 
ao little of her." 

"You are living with Miss Leicester?" 

"Of course. I^ook here, what do you 
thijik of some supper 1 I see some people 
going down. And I must go and find a 
girl or some one, Yoa just come after 
me." 

Mechanically Sir Koderick moved, and 
as his checoy escort made his way through 
the people towards the doorway, he foUowed 
him equally mechanically* 

•♦SirKoderickl" 

He had not reaehed the head of the 8l»ir- 
cflse when the exclamation arrested him. 

The voice that sprlrn was loud and high- 
pitched, and the owner was very much 
over-dressed. He turned and shook hands 
with Mrs. Ht^erald. Jack Leicester, who 
had ffone a few stops down the ptaircase, 
turned to his new friend with an almost 
imperceptible nod, by which he meant to 
arrange that 8n Boderick should hring 
Mrs. Fitzgerald down. Sir Roderick, how- 
ever, had already arranged matters in his 
own mind. He proposed himself to Mrs. 
Utagerald as her eBoart^ and was aooepted. 

They squeessd doidy dofwn the crowded 
stair in silence ; speaking was out of the 
question, during the process. It was not 
until Sir Boderidc had established her com- 
fortably at a little table, and found for her 
the special viniids she requested, that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald was prepared to enter into any 
convtosation. Bat these praHminaties being 
over, she iras evidsntly piepared lor a great 
deaU 

** Isn't this absolutely ridiculous 1 she 
said, as Sir Roderick placed himself opposite 
to her at the little round table. 

"Isn't irhaft ndienlonsf^ he said ab- 
sently. 

" That you and I should meet each other 
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in the house of this girU That I should 
accept hospitality from a yonng woman who 
has been mj paid servant t It's absurd, 
you know ; utterly absurd 1 But what can 
one do when every one does it 1 " 

*'lfi8s Leicester is popular, tiient" 

"Popular 1 Why, where in the world 

Oh, I remember, you've been dawdling in 
Scotland, so you have i She got into society 
with a rash that takes my breath away. 
Horrid, scheming ghd ! '* 

Mrs. Fitzgerald moderated her voice so 
very slightly that Sir Roderick glanced 
aronnd him in some alarm. Mrs. Fitegerald 
caught the t^'lance and laughed loudly. 

Don't be afraid," she said. '* I'll take 
the responsibility of my words if they're 
heard. She knows I can't endure her. I 
suppose this is the fint time yon have been 
here, then ? '* 

" Ye?, it is." 

" You're very monosyllabic ! " Mrs. Fita- 
geiald looked up from her plate qnic^y, 

as if a sudden thought had struck her. 
" You weren't taken with the heiress when 
she was my pretty nurse, were you I Don't 
tell me that she's made a fool of you as she 
has of Kennaway." 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's voice was harsher than 
ever; from her small eyes shot a quick 
gleam, and her lips moYcd as with a spasm 
of uncontrollable feeling. But she repressed 
the signs before Sir RodeEick coold possibly 
have observed them. 

"Kennawayl" Sir Boderick spoke 
quickly. " An they— is she " 

" They're not engnged — yet," said Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, " but they've both made good 
use of their time since she came to live in 
the world, and eveiy one eaepeeta it daily, 
now." 

" But " 

Sir Roderick did not seem able to get on 
with his aentenoe. He ended it by biting 
hard at bis mOQStache. 

"I do assure you that, where MisS 
Leicester is concerned, there seem to be 
no huts," said ICn. Fitzgerald. **She 
gives him the most open encouragement, 
and has done all along. I shall always 
believe she meant to catch him when she 
was with me— always. Scheming to the 
finger-tips, as I say. I've not told you 
now, that I am certain she put the pa»<» 
graph in the papers herself." 

" What paragraph 1" 

Sur Boderick was playing idly wi& a 
fork as he spoke, ^t his supper lay uik* 
tasted on his plate. 

" I'm sure she is capable of it, at any 
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rate," went on Mrs. Fitzgerald, iu an 
aggressively defiftDt Uum, 
She had either not heard SIv Eodariflk'a 

question at all, or she wm too engZ08Nd in 
her subject to pause to answer it. 

**Sh«'s et|iftUe of anything! Do ^on 
know, she hM no chaperon to speak of — 
that is to say, only a middle aged nonentity 
who scarcely ever shows lierself. She's 
nowhere TiaiUe to-nigbt, for instance; 
that is, I've not seen her, and I call it moet 
forward of Miss Leicester to leeeiTA every 
one unsupported. But " 

" What is the paragraph you spoke of 1 " 

8ir Boderiek's question was repeated in 
a rather insistent tone. Perhape Mrs. 
Fitzgerald noticed that fact, perhaps she 
suddenly remembered that he had asked it 
before. At any late^ she overlooked hia 
interruption, and aaawued him forthwith. 

" Oh, an idiotic paragrapli that went the 
round of all the smart papers," she said. 
***A young lady's startling change of 
positum,' and ao forth. They all called 
her a c^overnesg. I suppose nurse would 
have sounded incredible. It's in life that 
the incredible things happen, you see. 
People got interested, of course ; they're all 
fools ; and no Booner had she taken a goi il 
house than ehe was overwhelmed with 
callers. And goodness only knows who 
hasn't t-aken the girl np 1 ** 

Mrs. Fitzgerald let the spoon which she 
had been using fall with a clatter on her 
plate, and rose from the table with an 
impatient gesture. 

"Come and help me forget the whole 
idiotic affair," ehe said, in an irritated 
voice. "It exasperates me at times more 
fbaa I oan hear. Gome and fell me when 
yon can lunch with me. And tell me why 
you have been secluding yourself ?^iich ap;es 
in Scotland. It's horribly unsociable oi 
you, I do think.'' 

Mrs. Fil%erald had spoken the last few 
Tvorda over her shoulder to Sir Roderick, 
who was following her ortt of the supper 
room to the foot of the ataiis. He could 
not have answered her daring their aseent 
of them, however much he might have 
wished to do so. For a crush of people 
separated them temporarily, and obliterated 
his view of Urs. Fitzgerald's glittering 
green and silver brocade dress. He could 
not rejoin Iipt until they had reached the 
head of the stairs. As he did so they were 
ezaetiy opposite the door leading into tiie 
drawing-room. It was only separated from 
them by thn l i a Ith of the narrow landing. 
Juat inside the dooiway, with the dark 



outlines of the door - frame making a 
piquant settbg for her .hriltimt laee and 

pink-draped figure, was their hostess, 
Richenda Leicester. Beside her, evidently 
about to take her down to supper, was 
Fergus Kennawaj. ' H!s daik face was AiU 
of a sort of careless triumph. Hers, radiant^ 
flushed, and excited, was triumphant alpo. 
She slipped her hand into Fergus liennar 
way's arm as she caught sigM of MxB. 
Fi^gerald, and as they pasisd the other 
two she smiled excitedly. 

" Hateful minx I " ejaculated Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, as she sank into a seat. " I should 
like to shake her { " 

Sir Roderick's eyes were round and 
hnyish in their wondering gaze ; but his 
face was a thfie pale, and he said some- 
thing under his hreath— something which 
Mrs. Fitzgerald did not hear. The next 
instant he had Aung himself on ihe seat 
beside her. 

" How sxe Yeroniea and the othflnt** he 
said to her in a bzisk, changed voiee. 



OBAPXKR Xyi. 

It was several hours later ; well on, in 
fact, into the small hours of the morning. 
All Miss Leicester's guests were gone ; the 
front door had just closed behind the last, 
and the tired servants were fastening it 
with a little clattering noiea Kisa LeicesCer 
herself stood on the lauding outside the 
drawing-room door. Her eyes still sparkled 
brightly, and her face was still slightly 
fludied. Beside, with his aim thrown 
caressingly round her waist, was the pale- 
faced boy who had introduced himself to 
Sir Roderick as Jack Leicester. He was 
playing with her pretty han witii his other 
hand caieleasly enough, but the intelligsnt 
eye? were scanning her faoe at the same 
time a trifle doubthdly. 

**Dont, Jacky dear!" she said. "My 
hair will be so muddled 1 " 

^' I like it beet muddled," was the cool 
reppnnpe ; "and there's no one else to see 
It just now, Kichie dear, so I shall do as I 
ehoose." 

" It's time you went to bed," she said, 
finding that protest was to avail her 
nothing. 

'<\niat about youf the boy answered, 

laughing. Isn't it time you went, too t " 
"I think I'll wait until the servants have 
shut up," she said, rather wearily. 

"An right ; so you shall. But I see no 
reason why you should wait here in this 
identical spot I Come and ait ovpr the 
smoking-room fire for a bik It's jolly 
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warm in there'; I saw to that. Come, and 
well have a private brew of mulled claret, 
or something, together. Come, there's a 
deRTgirll" 

He had unloosed his hold fimii lieri^aist, 
and slipped his hand into her ftrm, and he 
tried gently, aa he spoke, to draw her along 
the landing towards ih« room in question. 
8ha xeuated, however. 

"I mast go and kiss the twins first, 
then," she said, disengaging her arm from 
bis hand. "I promised them to go the 

instant moment the people were gone " 

r "Tlicy'ro sound asleep," objected Jack. 
( " I hope and tnist they are ; but I should 
|eel horrid if I broke my promise to them. 
(I'll come back to 700, if you like, I really 
'will, if you'll lot rue f^o now." 

" Honour bright ? " lie said reluctantly. 

She nodded, bmiling, and he. released 
her. While he sauntered along the landing 
towards the smoking room, ^fiss Leicester 
turned, pickcfl up the skirt of the pink 
dress, and ran quickly and lightly up a 
thoit flight of ttaiva. On the landing 
above, she paused for a moment ; whatever 
phe might have been thinking of drove 
from her pretty eyes all tlieir sparkling 
light, leaving them soft, deep, and tender. 
She opened very softly a door on her right, 
and entered a large bedroom, lit only by the 
dimmest gaslight. It was simply, but very 
oomfortaUy furnished. Every one of its 
fittingily from its wall-paper to the two 
narrow brass bedsteads that stood side by 
side in the middle of one wall, was the best 
possiUe thing of Its kind. The tastes of 
the owners of the room were made evident 
in several diffen nt wnya. Over one brass 
bedstead was a collection of photof;raph«i, 
taken in every possible attitude, of a Scutch 
terrier, who was himself reposing peacefully 
at the foot of the bed. Xear the other, on 
a chest of drawerp, were a quantity of 
small models, in cork and wood, of ships of 
every size and grade; while a highly* 
coloured picture of a man-of-war was 
pinned to the wall above. On a low shelf 
just inside the door were grouped two cages 
of canaries, and a glass^veied box ftdl of 
silkworms, together with several closed and 
more mysterious receptacles. 

Miss Leicester caught the pretty pink 
dnea lightly lonnd her, so that it might not 
instle, and moved gently up the passage 
between the two brass bedsteads. Her 
eyes grew softer and more loving still, and 
a Tory sweet little smile enrved her pretty 
moutii. She bent down gently over one 
bed» and smoothed back the ruffled hair of ' 



its occupant, a boy" of thirteen, from his 
forehead, and then very softly and gently 
she pressed on the forehead a long, loving 



" Good night, BieMe darling," murmured 
the boy. At the murmWi the Other 
sleeper turned in his bed. 

"You said you'd oome," he muttsied 
sleepily, " but you haven't kissed me." 

" I'm going to, Bob dear." Miss Leicester 
was tucking tiie bed-clothes of the other bed 
carefully in as she spoksu When she had 
finished she turned to the second, and gave 
to the second boy just the same loving touch 
and caress she had given the first. He 
opened his eyes. " You've kept your 
promise, ducky 1 " he said grateftdly, and 
he was asleep again before Miss Leicester's 
hand liad left hie hair. She tucked him up 
carefully, also, and then, with a smile that 
was at once protecting and tender, she 
caught up her dress again, and made her 
way on tip-too out of the room, closing 
the door softly behind her. 

She ran down the short fli^t of stairs, 
hurried along the landing, and opened the 
door of the smoking-room. It was a 
square room, not large, with a fireplace 
cutting off one eomer, whidi nve it 
an unusual and comfortable look By 
the fireplace, in a low basket-chair, Jack 
had established himself to wait for his 
sister. He rose at her entrance^ and 
pulled forward for her a corresponding 
chair to his own. 

"Here you are," he said cheerily. 
"That's right. We'll be as jolly 
possible ! Tired 1" he added qiisstioningly, 
as Miss Leicester sank down amODg the 
soft cushions rather slowly. 

" No 1 " she said briskly. ** Fm not tired. 
Parties never tire me. I love seeing people. 
I conld set out for some one else's house 
now this minute, to another." 

Jack gave a low whistle of dismay at 
the idea. 

"Rather you than me!" he paid em- 
phatically. "But I'm awfully glad, since 
you like to, that you can have parties and 
go to tiiem, Biehie." 

Hiss Leicester was lying back at full 
length in her chair, her small feet in th( ir 
pretty pink shoe/ just resting on the bright 
steel bar of the fender. She stretched up 
her arms and put her hands behind her 
head as her brother ended. 

" So am I ! " she said, with a contented 
sigh. But she said no more, and a sUenee 
fell between the brother and sister. 

Jack had also stretched himself comfort* 
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ably in his chair. His arms were folded, 
and his keen ey«i were fixed on the clear 
little fire in the grate. His sister's ey^s 
were also fixed on the fire. But though 
to a casual observer they might seem to 
be pbviously in uuison^ in reality the trains 
of thought which they wore respectively 
pursuinf:^ vrcro aa far apart as possible. 

TTndi r the influence of her thoughts, the 
woman s cheeks flowed deeper aud deeper, 
mmL h«r eyes grew ■tnmgely bright and 
excited ; and she seemed to grow absolutely 
motionless as the minutes crept by ao fixed 
was her pose. 

The boy's feoe, meentiiiie, betrayed tho 
faet that his tiion^ts were by no means 
pleasant to himj for the good-humoured 
eyes were very clondy and anxious, and 
linoa of frowning ooneidexatioii hod tneiked 
themselyes on his brow. He did not 
imitate his Plater's motionless pose. He 
moved constantly, first crossing and then 
nnevoBsii^ his legs restlessly, while one of 
hia hands was clasping and unclasping the 
arm of his chair. It was evident that he 
was irresolute and undecided ; aud from 
the way in whieh he glanced onee or twice 
at his sister's pretty, silent form, it was 
further evident that tho indecision in 
question was connected with her. 

At last he polled himself straight up in 
his chair, suddenlv, and looked at his sister. 

" Kichie I " he said. " I say, Richie ! " 

Misa Leicester started and turned absently 
to her brother. 

«7es," she said vagnely: *'Tes. "What 
is it, Jack 1" 



The boy leaned over from his chair and 
took gentle hold of one of the pretty 
ringed hands that lay on his sister's lap. 
Sompthinp; in tlif pestnre nnd tho hoy's 
manner surprised her, evidently. Sha^ too^ 
drew herself up in her chair. 

''Well, foofish boy," sho said, «*wbat 
do you want 1 " 

" rjifhic ' — th** boy's manner was un- 
cerlam and almost dithdont^ yet beneath it 
thore was m. odd pnrposefolnees thi^ gavje 
it something like dignity — " I've wanted tk> 
ask you something for a long time, and I've 
never seemed to get at you in peace. I'm 
aftaid you won't much like it| bat I mtul 
ask it I want to know— -I want you to 
tell me, if you have any definite intention 
in letting Mr. Kennaway monopolise you 
and hang about yon as ha doea, and has 
done for weeks." 

Miss Leicester was alert and attentive 
enough now. She had drawn her hand 
away from her brothw, end was nsing both 
apparently to screen hsr face from the firo. 
But they also partly screened it from him. 

"What do you mesn^ Jack?" she said. 
** Why do yon want to Iraowf 

" I do want to know," was the answer. 
" If yon fire angry I can't help it Only 
tell me, Hie hie, do you like him as much as 
he thinks j'ou dot 

Mi.^^ L- ; f'stcr rose abruptly, kissed the 
top of her brother's head, aiui walkod to 
the door. 

*'Peihaps I do and perhaps I don't," she 
said mockingly. " I'm going to bed, Jadky. 

Good night, dear boy." 
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CnATTEIl XL. 

Thb bright spring weather continued. 
Bay after day the sun shone down from 
skies whose ^otiou Una wm only en- 
hanced hy the soft white clouds that floated 
leisurely across it. Day after day a mild 
Bouth wind fanned the astonished world of 
London. Day alter day trees and abraba 
burst into fresh loveliness of green. 

But t<3 the house which was Mrs. Vallot- 
son's home, sunshine brought no brightness. 
The ^[nnt of spring seemed to pause on its 
very threshold, shadowed and chilled ; and 
within, the aombre quiet brooded nn- 
disturbed. 

The days of the week tbat wai to 

intervene between Mrs. Vallotsonli first 
interview with Dr. Grant and his second 
visit to her, wore out their weary length 
aa 1^ days that had preeeded them had 
done ; but that week, in its passing, seemed 
to be marked hy a darker shade of gloom 
even than the weeks that had gone before. 
The xoatine of life went on aa heretofore. 
North's comings and goings followed one 
another with their accustomed regularity. 
Mrs. Yallotson neither came noi weiit^ but 
remained alone through the long aonny 
boors of spring as she had remained through 
the chill dark days of winter, holding 
communication with no one. The hours 
passed fur her, as fax as outward circum- 
stances go, mu(^ as they hnd been wont to 
do. During the first months of her present 
life, she had spent long intervals in walking 
up and down the room in which she 



happened to be, her monotonous footsteps 
making the only audible sound in the quiet 
house. Gradually, howerer, she had dis- 
continued the habit. The morning saw her 
seated in the dining-room erect and still, a 
piece of needlework in her hand; with 
the aftemooa ahe passed to the drawing- 
room, her occupation unchanged. But 
during the present week her work made 
little progress. She would sit for an hour 
at a time, her needle idle in her band, her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, gloomy and absorbed. 

It would have been difficult to say, during 
this week, that there was any definite alte- 
ratim in her manner ; still more diffieolt to 
rednee sndi alteration to words. And yet 
some change there was. She seemed to bo 
affected by a restlessness, rendered very 
painful to watch by the nlentlesa grip in 
which it was safvptfased ; and, as though the 
effort of suppression strained her nerves 
almost beyond endurance, the sullen still* 
nesB Ot her demeanonr waa faintiy stiired 
now and then, in her intercouisa with 
North, by a sn:othered flash of fierceneps. 

Korih saw the change in her and 
acquiesced in it with a keen pang. The 
evidences of the depth of her aversion from 
himself ; the uncontrollable shudder into 
which his entrance into a room now and 
then surprised her; the sharp intderance 
that would ring for an instant in her voice ; 
the glance of unspeakable repulsion ; cut 
him to the heart, even while he told himself 
sadly that they xoTealed to him nothing of 
which he was not already aware. He un- 
derstood that such breaches in her self- 
control were the result of suspense. He 
understood that suspicions as to her own 
state had been knocking at the door of her 
consciousness for weeks past, and that her 
interview with the doctor had given them 
admittanea. No woid on the subjeet of that 
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interview' passed between the mother and 
son ; not the most distant reference to it 
passed Mr?. Vallotson's lips ; and North 
respected her silence. Until tiiat aeoond 
visit had l>cen paid, certainty was imp' s- 
sihle ; and nothing less than certainty 
could help her. 

Mjozb courteoiu, more considerate than it 
had been before, it was hardly possible for 
North's nmnner to her to become, l^ut it 
altered slightly. A geniieuesa which was 
almost tender, came to it; a gentlenew 
which sat on hia grave demeanour a3 
delicacy of tonrh sits sometimes on a 
man's powerful hands. 

The wedc dragged itsdf away at lasi' 
The morning of the day which it had 
brought dawned bright and sunny like its 
predecessors. For one moment, as he rose 
from the dieeriese breakfaet-table, and 
tamed to leave the alall, grey-looking 
woman alone, North paused. He stood 
with his hand upon the door, and looked 
acroae the xocmk at her, heeitsting. 

"Gnat is to eome to yott toHlayt" lie 
said. 

" Yee." 

The monosyllable fell cold ; her feoe as 

she answered him softened not by a shade. 
And North, with his heart aching heavily, 
could only turn away and leave her. 

Two hours passed, and Mrs. Vallotson 
occupied them as usual, silting sewing in 
the dining-room. The mechanical moA'e- 
ment of her hogers never ceased. Then 
the dcor-bell rang. There was a man's 
tread fat the ball and on etaiie, and 
the servant opened the dining-room door. 

**Dr. Grant is in the drawing-room, 
ma am," she said. 

" Vety well'* 

The woman withdiew, and Mi!& Vallotson 

rose deliberately. 

For a moment her face twitched slightly. 
Then she went upstaim. 

V.ovH than half an hour passed before the 
drawing-room bell rang, and the doctor 
came downstairs again, a slight pucker on 
his lined forehead. And when be bad left 
the house, Mrs. Vallotson did not return to 
the dining-room and her needlewoik. S!ie 
remained alone in the drawing-room, with 
the door fast dosed, and the stillness over 
the house was as the stillness of death. 

The luncheon bell sounded at last, and it 
was followed by so long a pause, that the 
servant was wondering whether Mis. 
Valloifou had heard it, and questionin*^ 
whether or no she should go upstairs to her, 
when the drawing-room door opened, and 



slowly, witli something difficult and halting 
about her step though her carriage waa as 
ermt as arer, Mrs, Vallotson came down. 
Iler face waa drawn, and in her eyes lurked a 
sombre fire to be wholly defined neither as 
horror nor defiance, though it partook of 
both those chhracteristics. 

Her solitary lunch was lafiely more tiian 
a form, and to-dsy it was gone through 
with exactly as usual. When it was over 
she rose and went, with the same slow step, 
back to tbe drawing-room. And silence 
fell once more upon tbe house. 

Au Lour later the front-door bpll rang 
again, it was a sound seldom heard, and 
the eavslast wonder with wbidh the aenmnt 
obeyed its summons was quickened into 
curiosity when she saw a carriage standing 
before the door, and on the step a lady. 
** Is M rf>. Vallotson at borne t ** 
The clear, rather penmptoiy voice 
vibrated strangely; and the woman, in- 
ilueuced instantly by that subtle something 
which innate refinement and fliebabitof 
command never fail to create, hesitated, an l 
scanned ll: ■ p< -iker with furtive respect. 

** Mrs. Vallotson is in, ma'am,'' she said 
uncertainly. ** Bat she — dim^t tbiift she 
receives visiton^ if you'll OKcuse me." 



I have come to 



her," was the 



answer, and with a quick, nervous grace of 
movement, before which the servant in- 
stinctively fell back. Mis. ValloiaDn^ Tislter 

passed into the hall 

It was Lady Karslake. 

From that meeting with North Branston 
— that meeting for which she had'bvDgered 

and yearned for six lonc^ months — '£Te 
liarslake had come forth haunted. 

Her pain, and her pa&sionate intolerance 
of that pain, remained-^r so she ttongbt — 
untouched. She bad seen him again. She 
had heard his voice, and looked into his face ; 
and though she told herself drearily that the 
world was only darker for that moment's 
light; that to relieve the poignancy of her 
self-humiliation was to intensify, if it were 
possible, the weary ache of her love j she 
had nevertheless brought something from 
that interview which she had not brought 
to it. She had come away hauuted by tbe 
thought, not of her own anguish, not of tbe 
man she loved, bnt of tbe woraB& by whom 
both their lives had been wrecked. 

During those last six months, as she had 
said to Noith Branston, the barest recollec- 
tion of Mrs. Vallotson bad alfoeted ber with 
a sense of intolerable insult. Before the 
realisation of the hideous relation in which 
' North Branston's mother stood to her, all 
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ter womanly pride shrank and quivered as 
sensitive rerves under the touch of redhot 
iron. From the moment when the blow 
fell upon lier to the moment when ahe met 
North Branston again, six months later, 
Mrs. Vallotson's place in the background of 
her mind had been that of the horrible 
mMa8 hj which her life and Kofth's had 
been brought to ruin. "With the pitiful 
knowledge conveyed to her in the Green 
Park, Mrs. Vallotson had suddenly preaented 
heneU before her utmital vision no longer 
'as an ab^ract and malignant force, but as a 
woman ; » woman doomed to aoffezing and 
death. 

Lady Kafdake xeeented the ehange at 

first fiercely. She tnmed her back upon 
the too persistent though t. She would not 
look at it ; she would not own it. But it 
wae not to be pot aaide. She was • woman 
to her finger-tips: If a woman's passion 
were easily touched in her, so ako were 
womanhood's best graces. The thought of 
thst tooely life oppressed her day and 
night. The solitude of the long days, the 
desolation involved in meeting suffering and 
death uncomforted by womanly sympathy, 
were an ever present picture with her. 

The quality of mercy blesses him who 
gives no leas than him ubo t:\kea, and even 
in those first involuntary movements of her 
compassion, something of its blessing 
touched Eve Karslake. LitUe as she 
realised it, the burden of her own suffering 
lessened from the moment when elie recog- 
nised the sufi^criug of another. Little by 
little, fiercely straggled against, vague im- 
pulses to relieve began to flash acrot^s her 
mind. Impulses only ; the outcome of no 
conscious principle, no magoauimous reason- 
ing ; but impulses having their rise in a 
spirit intrinsically capable of that greatest 
of sacrifices — the yielding up of a just 
resentment. And such an impuke had 
diiTen ber «t last to lbs. Vallotson's side. 

Her breath was coming short and quick 
as she stood there in the hall ; and she was 
trembling very much. Impulses are un- 
reliable tilings. Though they hold good in 
themselves, they offer no protection against 
the a<;caults of revulsion. They are no 
barrier against the rush of memories which 
may render their behests a terror. 

'* I do not wish you to an2ionnce me," 
she said to the servant ; she was controlling 
herself — as a very nervous person will 
sometimee do bk moments of great excite- 
ment — so sbsolntely that the woman only 
thought her voice a little odd. " If you 
will show me the room I will go in alone." 



She paused a moment and a rush of faint 
colour flooded her face to leave it instant ]y 
whiter than before. " Your master ia not 
at home, I believe t " she said. 
" No, ma'am.^ 

"Whf-n do yon expect himl" 
"He usually gets in about half -past tix., 
ma'am." 

" Very well. Show me the way^ please." 

The woman hesitated ; but so confident 
was the commuid that her uncertainty 
sank before it. She tnmed and led the 
way upstairs. On the first landing she 
stopped, indicating the drawing-room door. 
This room, ma'am," she said. 

She spoke involuntarily in «n undertone. 

Lady Kamlake moved swiftly forward, 
opened the door, and entered the room, 
shutting the door qoiokly behind her as 
she did so. 

The soiind of her entrance was followed 
instantly by a faint nistJc at the other end 
of the room. Mrs. Vallotson was sitting in 
a large chair fiicing away fiom tiie door, 
locking straight before her, hw figure a 
little bent as if under the compulsion of a 
paroxysm of pain. She turned her head 
sharply as the door opened, though the 
grip of her fingsv on the arm ol her ebair 
did not relax. 

One of the blinds was drawn down, and 
the light which fell upon the door, dose 
against which Lady Karslake stood, was 
dim and uncertain. ^Irs. Vallotson's senses 
seemed to move slowly. For a long 
moment me remained motionless, not 
reoognising her Tisitorj nnable even, as 
it seemed, to resent bo unprecedented an 
intrusion. Then gradually the truth 
dawned upua iier. Her eyes, which had 
rested on Lady Kandake's faee with e dull 
unmeaning stare, began to live ; her hands 
unclasped themselves slowly and with dilli- 
cult deliberation, and she roee to her feet. 

** What do you want!" 

The words fell on the stillness of the 
room, weighted with a deadly force of 
defiance. Lady Karslake moved, iier face 
still quivering beneath the msh of con- 
flicting emotions which had swept across it 
during the pause, and took two or three 
steps towards the dark figure that con- 
fronted her. Then, as she drew nearer to 
it, she stopped suddenly. 

The change that had come to the face 
into which she looked, since she had seen 
it last, was so tremendons that it strack 
her for the moment motionless and speech- 
lesp. The fearful havoc, mental and 
physical, to which those gaunt features 
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witnessed, ihA Mvagw wipoght by bodily 
pain, the still more obvious and ghastly 
ravages wrought by passion, came upon her 
as a shock for which she was utterly 
unprepared. A irave of pity and horror 
swept over her, liflir-p even the impulse 
-which had brought her there on to another 
aud a higher plane. 

Her sudden »top^ her agitated and 
tremulous silence, seemed to givo tlie 
advantage to the strength that faced hax. 
Mrs. Yallotson paused a moment, a cold, 
personal aversion showing faintly in her 
eyes. And theu she repeated her question. 

"What do you wantl" 

With her fingers catching and holding 
one another, with her colour coming and 
going painfully, Lady Kanlake answered 
in a low, uneven voice : 

" I — ^have come to see you." 

"Whyl" 

" I thought— I hoped " 

" Did you suppose your piesence would 
give me pleasure I " 

Every heavy syllable was penetrated with 

such an unspeakable venom of contempt, as 
penetrated even through LaJy Karslake's 
agitation. It startled her into Belf-control. 
She paused, and when she spoke i^in Jier 
manner had altered. It was very gentle, 
but there was a touch of dignity about it, 

Pieofiure, perhaps, is a thing of the past 
for both oi UBi^ehe said. "Bnt I have 
hoped that we might lighten one another^s 
pain. Can we not try, at least t " 
"2soi" 

Mis. Yallotson did not move. She 
uttered the gloomy implacable syllahLe^ and 

the two stood face to face in silence. 

Sharp as had always been the contrast 
between them, between tike woman of innate 
refinement and the woman of innate vul- 
garity ; between the woman of susceptibilities 
and tLe woman of iron , it had never 
asserted itsell as it asserted itself now. 
They stood there dose together, and 
between them, deeper and more unbridge- 
able than any gulf of circumstance, lay the 
golf of temperament— tiiat saddert of all 
barriers that separates n^an from man. 
Each woman felt it : Mr?. Yallotson with 
a sullen satisfaction, Lady Kar^lake with 
a - vague distnss that struggled with an 
equally vague aversion. 

It was Lady Ivars^ake who broke tl-.c 
silence, and her sense of the barrier against 
which she had to work showed itself in an 
added gentleness and charm of manner. 

'* Will you not thir:k again 1 " she said. 
" You are very much alone. May I not 



come sometimes and see yon) I have 
heard— — " she hesitated a moment — " I 
have heard that you are not quite well " 

She paused, stopped instinctively by the 
change, slight enough in itself, which passed 
across the face into which she lor kel It 
was a very singular change. There was a , 
moment's dua silence, and then lbs. 
Yallotson spoke. 

" So yon axe in the habit of seeing my ' 
son 1 " 

There was that in the tone in which the 
words were uttered, there was that in the ; 
very brutality of the insult they conveyed, 
that rendered the speech the reckless, in- 
stinctive self-relief of a woman in whom 
the hidden source of the bitterness by whidi 
she is consumed is suddenly and uncon- 
sciously touched. But Lady Karslake, 
quivering under the gratuitous cruelty of 
the speech, was no more capable of reading 
the motive which had dictated it than if a 
physical blow had actually stunned her. She 
faced Mrs. Yallotson for an instant, her eyes 
dilated with pain and amassment. And 
then her innate dignity came to her relief. 

" I have, seen y. ur son onc^" she said, 
and tflie said no more. 

A low, crackling laugh bri'ke from Ifrs. 
Yallotson. 

" So that is it ! " fhe =aii " That is the 
meaning of the charitable visit. You have 
agreed to tolerate me — you and ha together, 
I suppose — because I haven't long to live. 
I am the object of your kind compassit n 
now that I shall not trouble you much 
longer. Keep yonr compassion till I ask 
for it 1 " 

There was a rough power about the last 
words ; there was a rough power about the 
desperation of her face; the power of a 
creature which makes its laat stand ou its 
own strength. And a low cry broke from 
Lady Eiurslake. 
•'Ah, nop she said. '*Not nol" 
With her face working conTolrivsly, 
hnrrl]y coiisi inup, in the outburst of supreme 
detiauce and despair by which her long 
stillness was shsken, how or where she 
struck, Mrs. VaUotson tnmed npon bar 

"I've got to die 1" she cried, "I know 
that well enough. But I csn ^e without 
your help or his 1 And when I'm dead you 

won't get rid of me, remember that. Don't 
count too much upon my death. It will 
do nothing for you ! Nothing ! " 

"Ah, don't 1" cried Lady Karslaka 
sharplv. "Don't talk like that I I>«rt 
think like that I I'll go." 
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TrambltDg in eyery ]imh, and pale as 
death, she hurried out of the room, down 
the stairs, and out of the house to her 
carriage. The front door fell to behind her 
with a heiTj thud, and as the sound died 
away, foi the second time that day a still- 
ness fell upon the hotiae which waa as the 
stiUne^ of death. 



DOWN CH£AFSID£, 

Noon, the hour of noon, sounds melo- 
diously from the great bell of Bow, and the 
vibrations of the several strokes hum above 
the heads of the croT^'dg in Chpapside, and 
join in the suit ciumoux of innumerable 
other heUs that etrike the hour, audible in 
momentaiy intervals of the burly-bur'y of 
traffic in the great thoroughfare. To-day 
there is neither fc^ nor slueh m Giieap- 
side, and pale winter aimahine lights up the 
hotue^lops and upper atoieys, and filters 
down into the narrow lanes and side streets, 
and gives a touch of brightness to the vague 
and misty vietaa that it eannot penetrate. 

There are all the elements of a handsome 
street about Cbeapside. It does not aspire 
to grandeur. Were its buildings immense, 
the street might look nanow ; as it is^ the 
pfoportieiu^ the contour of it are all in 
harmony, and Wien's beautiful tower of 
the ChoTch of St. Ma y-le-Bow gives the 
street an air of distinction that ia lacking 
in aoie pretentious thoroughfare?. Not 
that one gets any definite impression of the 
kind in a casual passage along Cheapside. 
Like a leaf on the surface of a mtU-Btream 
the pedestrian is whirled along^ jostled and 
elbowed if standing for a moment to mark 
the scene around. But impressions received 
at many different seaaons and times : at 
night» when the crowd has thinned and the 
pale electric beam shows ever} thing in black 
and white ; or cleared for some great pro- 
cession, when the bells of the City have a 
chance of being heard in foil clamour, and 
the street is hung with banners, while the 
windows rain down coloured advertisements; 
or in the calm of a summer Sunday 
moining, when ancient eitiiens n^ht rise 
from beneath their carved monuments in the 
quiet City churches, and take their seats, in 
ruffs and doublets, in the solemn carved- 
oak pews without distttrbing reminders of 
the flight of ages ; all this recalled in the 
whirl and but-tle of to-day, gives us a 
kind of nodding acquaintance with Cheap- 
side, new and old. 

In Gheapeide we have the central avenue 



of the old City market that our Saxon 
ancestors called the Chepe, and that likely 
enough was held under arrl ontsidp the 
wall of the old Roman city ; and may have 
existed even before the old wall, as a road- 
side market along old Watling Street. And 
so in Cheapside we have the place where the 
chapmen might phce their booths andexpo^o 
their wares; while a little further on is the 
Poultry, where the countrywomen sat with 
their baskets of fowls and eggs. Then with 
the backbone of the market in Cheapside, 
other rows of stalls formed the nuclei of 
future atieete. Hie hakeia sold their loavea 
in Bread Street, and were, in the days of 
the Plantagenets, forbidden to sell their 
bread elsewhere. Friday Street belonged 
to the fishmongers, whose chief market was 
on that day. Wood Street may have 
served for the firewood dealers, and Milk 
Street speaks for itself. Ironmonger Lane 
was long the head-qnartem of the hardware 
trade, and Sopan Lsns^ just opposite — now 
and since the great fire of 1666 known as 
Queen Street— was held by the dealers in 
soap and candki^ 

As time want en the chapmen waxed 
rich and became shopmen, their wooden 
booths were turned into substantial gabled 
hoosea. But before then, there had been 
tournaments held in the great market-place, 
and a high time Ua the 'j^entice lad of 
Chaucer's time : 

For when there any riding was Id Clwps, 
Ou'l of tlw ahioppe thither woold be lep«. 

Dan CJuiuccT might himsplf have wit- 
nessed ihu f^imous tournament in Chepe, 
when Queen Philippe bdield the sports 
froiii a l alcony built about the tower CS old 
Bow Cliurr}i. Unluckily the temporary 
platform collapsed, and the Queen and her 
ladies tumbled upon the heads of knights 
and lordlings who were crowded beneath, 
and who thus broke the fail of the fair ot\p9, 
but at the e^cpense of a broken head for 
more than one foithfnl knight. 

Where the lists were marked out stood the 
h'vph. cross of Chepe— one of the five crosses 
erected in memory of Queen Eleanor, whcse 
body rested there on the night before its 
interment in the Abbey. At the other end 
of the barriers stood the nld conduit that 
on festivals and City pageants often ran with 
red and white wine. There was a fountain, 
too, at the City Standard opposite Honey 
Lane, and a smaller conduit near the high 
cTOP? ; and these structures survived to times 
com parati vely modem. Ere Elisabeth's reign 
had commenced, streets and houses were 
aligned pietty much as they sre now, and 
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diMpride made a gtllant sliow wiik ita tall 

timbered bouses rising stage OTiratege, witb 
quaint gablea and carved beams and panels, 
vad carioueiy wrought brackets of iron, 
«Bd golden signs that awnii^ ovetihaad for 
every trade that waa earned on below. 
The pride of Chepe and City alike was 
Goldsmith's Bow on the south side of the 
street, ntzt tha Poultry, and deveted to 
workam and dealers in gold and silver. 
I' rave vr&B the phow of plate outside, of 
silver bowla and mazers, of flagons and 
dishes parcel gilt^ while the Bow itself, 
framed ia old oak timber, and jutting ost, 
storey over storey, was like cahirtpt-work in 
its richness and fini'^h. And on festivals 
or some Royal visit the whole street would 
bo anayed in the brightest apparel, the 
mercers hanging out their richest stuff's, and 
every houBc showing forth the richest 
carptiU and hanging:*, while the churches 
displayed their rilken bannen «ad aplendid 
vestments — all this a setting for snmo bril- 
liant cavalcade of prancing; boi^c-;. and rich 
trappings, with gorgeous damea and stateu- 
men old as the human elem«Di in tiie ahow. 

Such scenes as these, and Cheapside it- 
self, must have been familiar enough to 
Milton in his boyhood. For he was born 
and spent his eaily yetm ia Bread Stceet, 
right under Bow Bells, whose chimes must 
bave often been his lullaby. His father 
lived auder the sign of the " Spread Eagle," 
in Bread Stareet^ and was a money aeriTener, 
and close by was the Church of All 
Hallows, where the babe John was bap- 
tized. The old ehuxch, with its homely 
tower, perished in Jthe great fire, and its 
successor, a comely building by Wren, had 
grown old too, and was quaintly conspicuous 
in quiet Bread Street, with its clock, and 
manl tablet that lepiodaeed John Dryden's 
eulogy of the great poet, beginning : " Two 
poets, in two distant ages born." All this 
was to be seen in the seventien, but in the 
nineties it is to be eeen no longer, for the 
church has perished; not by fire, but to 
make room for sale-rooms and warehouses. 
And here, at the corner, is actually a monu- 
ment let into the wall, okranieling ibe 
existence and disappearance of the church 
and its memorials, and showing Mil tun's 
head in low relief. Add to this, that the 
big building which haa replaeed the old 
church, and possibly the scrivener's house, 
is call^ Milton House. This is all that is 
left to us of the poet, in the place where 
1m mnat have gathered hia early inspisatieo ; 
for it is Cheapside, with its memories of 
tflnmamente and pageants, that snggeato 



Towtar'd cities pleaM nstbsa, 
And the busy bum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triaiaph* hold. 

Close by waa the haunt of poets of 
earlier time. For the famous " Mermaid 
TaTem" waa in Bread Street, witb a^aide 
entianea in Fridaj Street, where Shake- 
speare and Jonson must have met^, and 
where Beaumont joined in the mighij 
contest of wit and deztennu Mpartea. 

What things we have ssm 

Done at the Mem aid ! 

In Bread Street, too, was a house of the 
Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, the last of 
whom we see on bis way to the scaflfold in 
Shakespeare's "King Henry the Eighth.** 
Possibly the courtyard of this old mansion 
may be represented by Star Cuutt, where 
now manu£M)tiiters and their agMnta mn^h 
abound. 

There is not much to be made out of 
Friday Street, with its warehouses and 
offices that anggeat only boainen aasoeia^ 
tions. But it was in Friday Street that 
Geoffrey Chancer the poet was walking on© 
day, when he saw a newly-paioted sign, a 
bend or on a field of ason", which he neog- 
nised as the armorial of the Scropei^ but 
which, he was told, belonged to a new 
knight of the county of Chester, Sir Robert 
Grosrenor bight. Henee a famona betaldie 
contest between tba two fiuniliaa. But 
since this the Grosvenors have established 
themselves fairly well in Iiondon, chiefly 
by a marriage witb one Miss Mary Davies, 
who brought all Pimlico as a portion. The 
Eend or, too, has been heard of on a field 
vert palisadoed, to wit^ a racecourse. 

Oar next east in Bow Lane is more 
fortunate. Here is a touch of the piattmaque, 
at the Cannon Street end, where a comely 
old church is planted, with a gateway and 
tombatones, and some old buildings forming 
a pleasant corner, and the lane winda up 
towards Cheapside with turrs and elbows 
like any country lane ; and there arc courts 
and passages all about, and no lack of snug 
taverns where buyers and sellers may reaort 
for friendly drinks, and where the country 
draper or the colonial storekeeper ia often 
" run in * by persuasive salesmen. And as 
Qunicer nid of the Cheapaider of bia day, 
Ha loved h«t the tavsme than tbs shoppa^ 

we vaaj atiU find a few, perhaps of the 

same persnasion. And up. a quaint court- 
yard, cJoeed at night by an ancient iron 
grille, thtm is a charming old- fashioned 
hotel, where one might be roused of a 
morning bj the great bell of Bow, and 
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listen to the City chimes all round ; thoee 
ancient voices, oearcely hsaid VBt thd vllirl 
and bufetld ol the day. 

And than yon come into Bow Churchjard, 
which concerns itself more with ladies' 
mantles thnn with the records of the dpa.c\. 
But the stately old chuich is open every 
day, and you may hear the deep notes of 
the great organ, aow and then, that raise a 
laint echo in the crypt "hpneatb. Fc r this 
is St. Maty de Arcubus, or of th« Arches, 
or th« Bow if you like, and it is said that 
the old Court of Arches took its name from 
being held hen. Anyhow, its foundations 
are battressed deep in the soil of old 

. London, and yet there are Romaa ioimda- 
tions benetth it deeper etiU. 

And now we come to Qneen Street, 
which, when you have crossed Cheapside, 
becomes King Street, where you get a 
glimpse of the Guildhall — the Tenerable 
acropolis of thf City — that crowns the 
vista. At this corner of Queen Street — 
then Sopar's I^ne — next the Poultry, stood 
the mercer's ehop of Baptiet Hie]a» and the 
wealth that was acquired in that shop has 
set up more than one noble family. Hicks 
Liuiself — who built Hicks's Hall, the 

' original Clerkenwell eeieione honse — was 
made Lord Caropden, and his daughterti, 
forixiir.g grand alliances, carried the 
fertilising stream of wealth in different 

< diieetioBs. Cheapeide^ todetd, might be 
called the nuraeiy ol the peerage, and 
many a noble name owes ite gilded eoionet 
to the ward of Qheap. 

The seme eorner, by the WAy, wae at a 
later date the »ite ol the print-shop of 
Alderman Eoydell, a man to whom the 
school of English engraving owes very 

: much. The ^Jdetman, it is said, wii an 
early riser, and eracy morning ooeeed 
Cheapside to the pump in Ironmonger 
Lane, and placing his wig on the ball at 
the top, eliuced hu bald jwte in the etieam 
that tuhed from the ifiont. But fttint- 

I ehop and pump have alike difap^^enrefl, 
although the Alderman's fame survives in 
hie "Sbakespeaie" and other costly illtis* 
trated editions. 

In this same Queen Street, or Sopar's 
Lane, stood JEUnged Hall, a famous old 
house of the ancient Earls of Cornwall — 
one of whom for the good of his soul 
founded, in 1280, the Abbey of Bewley in 

: Oxford, and gave his house m Sopar's Lane 
to the Abbot thereof. And close by, if not 
part of the ancient mansion, was Ypres 

' Inn," the resort of thf> nifTchante of that 
ilk in later but still ancient da^s. 



After this Cheapside soon merges into 
the Poultry, with Bucklersbury to mark 
the dividing' line. Says old Stow, when 
Walbrook was an open stream baiges were 
towed up out of the Thamee ae fur as 
Bucklersbury, and thus he accounts for 
" Barge Yard," a quiet little court in that 
thoroughfare. And he tells of '<oue 
aneient atrong tower of etone** known es 
Cornettes, appointed by Edward the Third 
for pxchnngo uf mrmpy, for at that time the 
King daxmud the sole right of exchanging 
English and foieign coins. The prero^tive 
fell into abeyance, but Charles the Fir^t, in 
his wiM Httpn.pts to raise a revenue with- 
out calling a i^ariianiont, tried to revive it, 
and appointed an exehai^ at the other 
end of Cheapside, which gave its name to 
"Oil Change." The old tower of which 
the memory is preserved ui " Tower Eoyai," 
a lene oat of Watiing Street^ wea taken 
down, says our author, by one Buckle, a 
grocer, who was killed by the falling 
material, and dying gave its name to 
Bneklerebory. And in hi^ Slow'a, time 
it was occupied bygyoecn and apolheeniee. 
Thus Shakespeare, 

Like Backlenbnry in siiapto time, 

when the potecaries were busy with all 
their herbal preparations, and Jonson 
sends the goodwile lot 
Two ooaess of pntorvsd eaflo"* ^om Baddtnlmiy. 

Still the ancient market stretches on. 
And long after the market had ?hruT<k 
away, the Poultry was lined by the 
ponltevers' shops. And that dignified atieet 
called Prinee's Street, occa^itA now by 
banks and insurance oificee^ <mce upon 
a time was Scalding Lane, occupied ly 
thoee who scalded uai trimmed the poulti y 
for sale. Up "Freeman's Court" still 
exists the "Poulterer's Arms" as a 
memorial of the vanished dealefi^ who 
eeem to have migrated en mm m to 
S'ewgate Street, where there would be a 
fine show and pretty bustle about Christ 
mas time within our own meouHry. Biit 
alack ! not a leathier now flies in New- 
gcito Street. Yon must go to the City 
markets now, and even there will not tind 
such an aggregation of retail poulterers as 
onee existed. In fact, the poulterers have 
followed the population. 

Was it in this " Freeman's Court " that 
Dodson and Fogg had their o£&o«s ) The 
text says CornhiU, but with such prac- 
titioners it would not have been prudent to 
indicate the locality too exactly. 

Coasting now eiong th« norU) shore of 
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Cheapaide, we eonM to Honey Lene, with 

tlio site of a email market that long 
survived the onciont Cbepe, Perhaps the 
bee-keepera had their stalla here — by the 
way, a ballad of the seyefiteenth century 
records how a swarm of beos aettlci on a 
poet in Cheapside. But the nanie is often 
applied ironically to some evii-smeiiitig 
loeaHty, and enoli wm oiieo fho efaeneter 
of the lane and maiket, although it is 
now quite otherwise. Milk St^'eet is again 
redolent of the market, and brings the 
soent of fho bfty over the gaelighta. Hen^ 
too, we are met with memories of the City 
of London School snd of John Carpenter, 
the worthy town clerk, who founded it — 
•U ttaaafgind bodily to the Embankmeoti 

So W3k Stnet ctfon nothing ^oililiy of 
note except some queer courts and passages, 
following which we are anddenly brought 
buk to flu Old Jewiy, eonmg out opposite 
a mmnxBg little paved court oiUed— **Folice- 
man, can you tell me the name of that 
court opposite f " The policeman on dat^ 
replies reflectively : ** Well, I neTer hoaid it 
called by any name that I fMnember." 
And 80, unlaT clkd and even unnoticed in 
the " Director} /" it promises to slip out of 
iiUQiaa memory, that little openiug which 
we lemembet well Meeting House Conii. 
There was an ancient mcoting house, famotis 
once, of the strict Preshyteriau sect, in which 
Calamy held forth, and which was attended 
by many monof mtricinihoCSty. There k 
a morsel left of a kind of porch belonging to 
the old building — which tradition said had 
once been a Jews' synagogue. And tradition 
was not fw OQ^ foor dow by, anyhow, was 
the old sanctuary of the Jowi^ who followed 
William the Conqueror from Rouen, and 
settled partly here in the Old Jewry " 
and partly in Jewiti Slnel» vbeM ICilton 
once lived. As the Jowa w«ie azpdled in 
the fourteenth century and never returned 
to their ancient dwellings, there is nothing 
left of them Imt the name. 

By way of the Old Jewry yon come into 
Gresham Street, which was once Cateaton 
Street, a name that no one has yet satis- 
factorily explained. Walking back to our 
former track we oomo vpon Wood Stnet, 
that bring? out on Cheapside a^iin at one 
of its mosl characteristic cnrncr3. For suroly 
every one knowa the great plane-tree that 
growa in Wood Street^ whose braaehea wave 
above the passers-by in busy Cheapside. 
Still it flourishes, and in thi? 3 ear of grace 
ninety-hve shows a crop of last year's nuts 
banging from its ban wintiy bough*. The 
empty apaoe tbat aonoonda fho tree ia tba 





site of the old Church of St. Peter — de- ' 
stroyed in the great fire and not rebuilt. 
It is a kind of sacred spot, with the old tree 
that has seen generations pass away, and 
that has set potta moaiBg, aa Wotdswisttli, ' 
to whose Susan, 

Brldbl of fmpoar thioagb Lothbury glide, 

Aua ailvir Ibirt en fumii^ the vde of Cbepasida. 

Wtom ffaia point in may taka a viow of | 

Cheapside, as it appeared to our ancestors 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and as shown 
in a capital print of the period. It is our . 
own Cakoapeide^ a really nobla alreel^ not | 
narrowed by tall buildings, or vulgarised by 
an excess of traffic, but tranquil and dig- ' 
nifiedf though not dull. The houses are 
plain and anhatantial, with balooniea, and 
beneath axe the quaint bow-windowa of the 
p<»nod, belonging to the various ehope — the 
signs of which atiU hang as thickly as the 
bannoff ia a Imdal half. The footway is 
railed off from Hhe street by substantial 
poets, and forms a kind of lounge, where 
ladies in hoops and sacques are searching : 
for bargains ; where beans aalnta and ex* 
change snuff-boxes, whQa a cihair with its 
bearer? swings steadily along. In the roa^ 
a huge tilted waggon with five horac6 
tandem has brought up a load of produce — 
wool, probably, from Kent— while a beyy of 
country damc5 and lasses in broad hats look ' 
out in vromierat the movement of tlie town. 
There are a few hue coaches and a hackney 
ov two in tbo stnetk w^d « pairof hofaemaB 
jog soberly along, and these, with a miller's 
cart charged with sacks of flour, and a dog 
sauntering along, make up the traffic of 
Cheapeide. U it irare not fof Bow Church 
that stands tiieia nndianged, wo might 
doubt if this were really the roaring^ nfttUjDg 
Cheapside of our own days. 

After thft comes Gnttar Lana, tiuit aomo I 
say was once Guthmm Lane^ from the 
Daniph Xinc^ of that nawp. ^vho may once 
have settled here. But there is nothing 
ancient about the lane, nnlesa wa except 
the Assay Office at the back of Goldsmiths' 
Hall, where gold and silver plate has been 
hail-marked, certainly since 1327. And 
round the comer in Foster Lane we come 
upon the Hall itself, a handaoma modern 
building still a good dcnl concerned with 
the interests of the craft, and conversant 
with all the mysteries of the Assay of Gold ^ 
and Trial of the Pyx. 

After Foster T>ane there is only St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, almost swallowed up by 
huge new buildings devoted to the Post and 
Telegraph aarvioei^ whieh will aoon haTO 
the whole paiidi to fhamaelvea. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ELIZABETH. 

Whxn Juhn Fasmore had raked Eliza- 
beth Coker to be bis wife she had been 
the faire'^t bloasona of girlhood in the 
parish oi Tiusham, only seventeen, upright 
Hid atetoly m a madanna lily, and aweet 
and blooming as the monthly roMft tbat 
ate aaoh "long biders," as they say in 
Devon, But nearly thirty years had 
poaaed nnoe then, and tbA nfttob had 
never come off. They had beoi in no 
hurry to marry, for John, a miller by 
trade, had his mother to support ; whilst 
Eliabeth'a mother having died shortly 
after she had become engage she had 
been left "with a flock of young brothers 
and sisters to look after, and the hundr 'd 
and one matters that go to make a farm- 
hoaae boey. Eliaabeth, the eldest daughter 
of a small farmer, had taken up her burden 
cheerfully, and so it came to pass that her 
brothers went out into the world to do for 
themselvety and her aiaten mamed, whilst 
she was left at home. 

John Pasmore lived about a mile from 
Trosham village, in a quaint old hooae, 
iitoated in a lovely nook of the beantilal 
Teign valley. The Teign, clear and spark- 
ling here, turned tho mil! wIicpI, as it had 
done daring the lifetimes of generations of 
Paamores; but now trade was bad, more 
elaborate maehinery was coming into vogue^ 
and the present Pasmore did not flourish. 
He was always an easy-going man, one who 
would never push his way in the world, 
but would be perfectly latltfied with what 
Fortune doled out to him. 

Twice a week be climbed the steep 
hill tiiat led to the village, and dropped 
in to supper at tiie farm, lingering to 
smoke a pipe with the farmer, whilst 
Elizabeth sat close by, and stitched at her 
needlework. As the years passed on the 
I eweetbearti giew less demonalntiTe In 
their alfeetion. They rarely spolw of 
marriage. It was understood they must 
wait till John Fasmore's mother was 
dead, and EUsabeth, satisfied that John's 
heart was true to her, was content it should 
be so. If time had taken the first glad 
freshness from their mutual love, her 
heart still beat the quicker at the sound 
of his step. She used to accompany him 
as far as the cliurchyard on his way home 
after his visits to the farm, and there 
among the graven they would linger, till, 
with a hearty kiaa and hia ehwty <*Wttll, 
gnde nighty my gurl,'* th^ would part at laab 



Thi? )iad been going on for ne;^rly thirty 
years, wlien John's mother died. Now, 
thought every one, the long deferred 
wedding will take plaee. Every one waa 
mistaken. J'jhn still continued his visits 
to the farm, bat lately Elizabeth fancied 
him altered. His blua eyes met hers 
uneasily, and when she found he apoke no 
word of marriage, her woman's pride arose 
in arms, and the heart that had trusted 
and hoped so long and faithfully, began to 
doubt. She oame to an underatending with 
him in a very few words, one Sunday, 
after evensong, when they ]ii^;ered aa nanal 
in the churchyard. 

"Jan," ahe said abruptly, hev kept 
company nigh 'pon thirty year." 

*' Ees, nigh 'pon thirty year," he repeated. 
" Time's hev bin mortal bad, Elizabeth, an' 
there waa pewer mawther.** 

It aeemed aa though he waa trybig to 
make excuses for those past years. Tears 
roso to her eyc^, and for a minute dimmed 
her sight. ; tuen she laid her strong, brown 
hand on hia arm, and looked bravely into 
his face. 

" I knaw/' she said qnietly, "but maybe 
us waa at vault tew wait, I dunno— — ** 

Thne waa a viaifln before her eyea of 
what might have been. Would it not have 
been better for him if they had married 
years agol What might they not have 
done together! It waa too late to think ol 
that now. 

" Us baint young now, Jan," she con- 
tinued sadly, " an' so us'll bide as xis be." 

She had spoken with an effort, hoping 
that die migiU be mistaken in thinking his 
love was changed, hat at hia anawer the 
faint hope perished. 

" Do-e mean it, my gurl ) " in tones half 
of r^ret, half of relief 

She knew then she was his " gurl " no 
longer; something had come between his 
heart and hers. She could only nod an 
assent, and turn her faee away that he 
might not see her pain. 

" Willi, w'at must be must," he remarked 
philosophically ; '* but arter thirty year, 'tis 
auddentl** 

He doubtless meant the breaking of 
their engagement. Ebji ibjih sat down on 
an old flat tombstone, her eyes tixed on 
the ground, where primroses and white 
violets were growing over the resting- 
places of the dead. Idly she stooped and 
picked a handful of the sweet blossoms, 
and ever alter their scent came to her with 
a feeling of aeute pain and loss. There waa 
a 1^ ailrace^ brwen «t laat hj the nan. 
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" Ye'li lemme zee-e 'ome, Elizabeth 1 " 
She looked up at him steadily, and he 
turned his eyes from the face he bad once 

thought BO fair with a sense of shame. 

*' Naw, thank-e, u^'ll zay gude night, Jan." 

He looked regretful and sad, and yei^ she 
aaw, not sorry. She was cold and oalm. 

" Gude night, Elizabeth." 
*' Glide night, Jan." 
Aud so they parted. 

The Httte TiUtge was amased, and at 

first incredulous when it heard the news of 
the broken engagement, hut. unbelief was 
impossible when very shortly John Paamore 
brought heme a wife from Exeter. The 
flxat Sunday the newly married ooaple 
appeared at church, Elizabetli, looking at 
the young bride, understood everything. 
It was tUB girl, with her pretty doll's faee 
and showy attire, who had stolen hei love 
from her. "A finf3 sot-up sliopgurl; *air 
like a fuz bush, an' faked up like a leddy, 
which her a*Jit/' was the Terdiet of Trusham. 

Poor John Paamoial It was not long 
before the village gossips informed the 
young wife of his engagement to Elizabeth 
Coker, a fact he had foiblishly kept frooi 
her knowledge. It was useless his assuring 
her he loved her better than all the world ; 
she would not forgive him his silence ; and 
then siie had another giievance against him. 
She had imagined her middle-aged lover a 
prosperous man, aud when she discovered 
shortly after her marriage the real state of 
his hnancea, her indignation knew no 
'honxids. In h«r dismay and disgnst she 
heaped reproaches and taunts i^jon him, 
till the unhappy man, who now saw his 
wife as she really wa«» vain^ seltlsh, aud 
hwrtlesS) answered her with angry oaths. 
He grew to look grey and old in those days. 
All the village knew that he and his wife 
were a wretched^ ill-matched couple. John 
Pasmcie had made jakes o%** amy one 
agreed. 

The following autumn was a singularly 
unhealthy time. Typhoid fever ra^ed in 
TMiaiB, fot haanlirally situated aa the 

little village was and swept by the fresh 

Dartmoor breeze, it was in a most unsani- 
tary condition. Elizabeth Coker was a 
horn nniae, and her sernees were con- 
tinuaUj in request. She was one of those 

whose very touch is healing; there was 
strength and gentleness in her capable liands, 
comfort and hope in the tones of her cheer- 
ful voice. Her face, with its txeth, bright 
colonring and clear brown eyes, was comely 
still, her step firm and elastic as in her 
youth.^ If i^e gneved over the loss of hex 



lover, her little world never knew how 
much, for she neglected none of her home \ 
duties^ and her natnre was too true to 

become soured. 

As the autumn days grew cooler the fever 
abated in the village, but not before . 
several new mounds had been added to the 
churchyard. There had been no fresh case 
for weeks, when it became Icnown that John • 
Pasmore was atnckeii down with the 
disease, and that his wife had deserted hias. 
The monotony of her life at the mill, and i 
the knowledge that her marriage was one 
huge blunder, had driven her to despera- ^ 
tion, and she was gone-^huft not done. ' 
There were whispers of stolen meetings in 
the woods with a gentleman who had lodged 
at a neighbouring farmhouse, ostensibly for 
the purpose of HAiag in ttie Teign, and 
somehow it became known that he and 
John Pasmore's young wife had not met ' 
as strangers, and conclusions were draw a 
which proved all too true. The gtuliy couple [ 
had gone away together, whilst the wretched 
husband lay in the first stage of the fever, 
almost prostrate, as much from the know- 
ledge of the ahame aud dishonour that bad 
come to him as from disease. Then 
followed days when in his delirium the un- 
h;tppY man ra"cd for his wife, when, in his ; 
f urxuos rage against her, he curbed Lhu day ^ 
he had fimt loiiked on her false faee ; hot 
later on, weakened in body and mind, a 
softer mood came over him, and he wept 
bitterly. 

Elisabeth heard the story of her old 

sweetheart's illnesi^ and his wife's deiertion, 

and ho;' heart sorrowed for him. She ' 
longed to go and nui^ and comfort him, if 
only for old sake'a sake, yet she shrank 
sensitively ixom the step^ knowing how all 

the vil'.riLfM would talk. But when the 
news was brought to her that he was dying, ; 
she hasitated no longer. 

It was a fine October afternoon when ' 
Elizabstht ^h a 6rm, quick step, descended 
Trusham hill. The beautiful valley of the 
Teign lay stretched before her in all th« [ 
xich glory of its autumn colouring, shaltered ; 
on either side by lofty hills. 

Her eye.4 took in every detaiL She couhl 
see the Christow waterfall, white aud 
I foaming in the distance, and there below 
j her was the old mill, which she had once 
thought would be ber home. The mil- 
wheel was silent now, aud the hrm steps 
faltered aa they approached, the trae heart 
beat unevenly. "Was she too late 1 The house 
j was very qniet, no sound broke the still- 
, ae±ui bui ihe ticking of the eight-day clock 
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in the kitchen. Elizftbeth crept upstairs 
smd into the eiek-room, where she found 
an old womin watchiDg bj the inTalid's 
side. 

**Ija/ ft numyl" ezekinMd tie mme 

in astonishment, " be ye coecn for tew zee 
'itr r\\p ? Vr'» a'moBt gOHO^ pewec chftp^ ur 
be death'Strook." 

Slimbeth saw that he w«§ indeed terribly 
ill. How he had aged in a few months, 
how grey he had grou'n, nnd how lined was 
his face ! There was a wealth of pitying 
love in her heart, as she took one of his 
tbin hands in here, and stood I'loking doiwn 
upon the well-known face. He was very 
weak, but though his eyes were closed, he 
moved restlesi^ly and mnrmured broken 
aentenoea. She leaned oret him and tried 
to catch some of the whispeiad word^, and 
almost fancied she heard the sound of her 
own nam& 

''Jan," abe whispered, "ew, Jan, my 
de ur, my de-nr.** 

The wpfiTy eyes operer!, and gazed at her 
with a look of mingled surprise and jay. 

" My gurl," he said, " wTill-e forgire me 1 
Ur med sfale o' me, but tworarl ay Taulf 
I knaw, an' there's Dadrgbt fUT-e tew 
take on 'hnvA. Jan." 

** "Wuil-e kif>e me 1 Us waa eweet'arts fur 
thirty year, Elisabeth." 

She complied, and he dosed his eyes 
with exhaustion. The end was near. She 
placed her strong arm under the pillow, and 
lilted his hsad. She forgot the other 
watcher, she Tsmentbered only that she 
loved him now as when he had first come 
courting her; and he, opening his eyes 
onee mors, and looking up into faithful 
laee, forgot the long years that had 
pfiMsnd since they pli^ditcd their troth, 
and fancied it was Elizabeth in her 
beautiful youth come back to h'm again. 

"'Tis getting dimpsey, Elizabptb," he 
whispered, "an' 'tis niof?t time I went \>ine 
long. Qttde night, my gurl." 



A imAL BAXOSL OF XfiADITIOKS. 



Bathia, the daughter of Pharaoh, was not 
satisfied with merely having saved the diild 

Wo?cs ;* she determined to make him her 
adopted s^n, and t'>ok liim to live with her 
in the Palace, On one occasion, while he 
was still a toddling child, he narrowly 



* MoMB, "drami ont," was the name giveo by 
Bstlria ; bis fiitber, mother, brother, sister, grand- 
fnther, and countrymen, each g»Vs him othor name* 
with differing significations. 



seeaped being pat to dsath. The Fkinoeas 
brought him to the Preaenoe Chamber whore 

Pharaoh eat in friendly, informal council 
Mrith the malevolent Balaam, and took her 
seal by her Boyal ftither, pladng the child 
upoii hbt knee. Attracted by the glitter of 
th« orown, the infant Mopp? stretched out 
bia arms for it^ and the great King taking 
it from hia own head placed it on the baby 
brows of the future hiwgiver. The child 
toyed with it for a tim'-^, nnd then threw it 
on the ground and stamped upon it. The 
Royal circle was seized by coDStemation. It 
was the age of portenta and angnriss ; of 
what might not such an act be ominous ! 
From Balaam, malignant in mind as dis- 
toited in body,* came counsel prompt and 
grin. The he said, was, deapite the 
child's tender age, fraught with significant 
intent. If Pharaoh would reign in peace 
he must slay the sacrilegious infant. Fortu- 
nately for Haass, Pharaoh-'to employ the 
language of the law reports of our own 
day — " took time to fOTr^ider his decision," 
and to assist him thereto convened a full 
oooneiL At this eonncil Jethro succms- 
folly defended the nnconseious child wha 
was fated to become hia son-in-law. 

The child grew up and found favour in 
the eyes of all ; he was as a prince in the 
Irad, and Balaam, fearing hia enmity, fled 
into Ethiopia, where the King, Kikanus, 
appointed him regent while he hio^self led 
an army to invade Assyria. Tlien came the 
incident of the kilUi^ the Egyptian, and 
Moses in his turn became a fugitive, and 
joined the array of Kikanus. Time went 
on ; the Ethiopians conquered their enemy, 
and letnmed to their own land to find that 
the faithl^'ss Balaam had usurped the sove- I 
reignty. During the war thatenpued Kika- 
nus died, and Moses was elected King. The 
military skill which he disp'ayrd speedily 
sabdni-d the rebels; Balaam returned to 
Egypt, and the Qtieen of Ethiojiia b canv* 
lite wife of Moses.f Aft-sr it'i;_'uing witli 
wisdom and majesty for S'^iae years, during 
which he again bronght the Assyrians into | 
subjection, M<»se3 abdicated and went to 
Midian, where ho married Jethro's daughter. 
While here he became possessed Qf the 
famoua staff of Joseph— nnleca we prefer 
the tradition which avers that he dis covered 
it when leaving the country. This staff 
was marvellous in every way. Ic was 
according to some, « branch of the Tree of i 

* Balaun is said to have been bliod in one eye and ' 

lame in one leg. 

+ In name only, for Moses retneml^mi the pro- 
hibition spoken to Jacoli : " Than siudt not take a 
wife of the daughters ot Oumo." 
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Life which Adam had brought with him 
out of Eden ; it catne into the possession of 
Noah, thence through Sham, Abraham, 
&iiae, and Jacob to JoMph. Whon tiie 
last named died, the Pharaoh appro- 
priated it, and from his succesaor Jethro 
obtained it by gift or subtlety. Jethro, 
they eay, had planted it in tha gronnd, 
and promised to give his daughter's 
hand to the man who could uproot it. 
Many tiled and failed, till one day Moees 
passed, and, ignonantof the mystery, mark«d 
it as convenient for a -walking staff and 
plucked it casoally and with pcrf. ct eag«. 
Jethro fulfilled hia promise^ and the staff 
became the famona miraele-workiog tod.* 

And now the time came for Moaea to 
return to Egypt and extort from the 
Pharaoh the freedom of the Israelites. A 
fearful task, humanly speaking, so mighty 
waa the monarch he was about to defy. 
His palace had four hundred doors ] each 
door was guarded by sixty thousand 
suldiurtj ; the magicians who obeyed his 
behest nnmbaied seventy thouaand.f The 
power of these magicians was — a?, indeed, 
the Scripture narrative implies — very con- 
siderable. They changed no less than 
forty aaa loads of tods into serpents, but 
the rod of Moaea aaaumed tenific pro 
portions; "his jj^ws were fourscore cubits 
asunder, and when he laid his lower jaw on 
the earUi, ^e upper reached to the t'>p of 
the Palace," It is scarcely surprising to 
hear that when Pharaoh and his C nirt ^aw 
this awful creature coming at them — after 
having swallowed the magicians' serpents — 
they were peifeeUj demoralised with fear 
and fled in tumultnoug confusion, no fewer 
than twenty-five thousand losing their Uvea 
in the eraah. In the case of two of the 
magiciana, Sahoor and Gadour, this miracle 
was the means of converting them. Be- 
wildered at the power of this terrible 
rod-serpent, they repaired to the tomb of 
their father, himself a famous magician, 
and invoked his spirit to tell them whether 
the wonder wrought by Moses was due to 
magic or Divine assistanoe. They were 
tokf that if, whan Moaea alept, the rod loet 
its eerpentme form, the transformation was 
due to magic ; otherwise, it was the act of 
God. Xhey discovered that when Moses 
^ept, the rod'Serpent, far from reanming its 

• As lat« as tbe fourteeuth century fragments of 
M ij r i l were in tb^ Cathedrals of Dovham aad 
Manchester— and donbtfess elsewlicre. 

t Jannes and Jambrea, the magicians who St. Paul 
tells OS " witbitood Mows," am said to have basn tbe 
tons of Bilsun, wd t» have Uta ffaa oliicf «f th* 



original form, redoubled its activity and 
acted as a guard over the slumbering 
Fxophetb They therefore confessed the 
power of the Hebrews' Grod, and were 
mutilated and crucifivd. Xor werf^ they 
the only converts and maityrs. Asia, the 
wife of Pharaoh, classed by the Mussolmaua 
amongst the four perfect women, alao 
believed and oonfessed. She was stretched 
out naked where the hurning sun was 
fiercest in its scorching power, her hands 
and feet were extended and laetanad to 
stakes, on her breast was placed n heaTy 
raillitono. In her anguish she prayed, and 
angels came and sheltered her by their 
wings, while to her dying eyea her plaoe in 
Paradise was disclosed. 

With referpnce to the plague of flies and 
lice, the commentators add a fabulous 
detail not mentioned in Scripture. The 
Egyptians, they say, closed tightly all doors 
anrl windows, hoping thereby to keep out 
the insidious torment, but a huge aea 
monster called Silinoth, whose hideous 
limha were ten euhita loof^ was sent to open 
all the apertures and admit the invad<^ra. 
Of the plague of hailstones they say that 
each wa£> as big as a child's head, and burst 
into flame on touching the ground. While 
Pharaoh still refoasd tO allow tha Israelites 
to depart, some of them, notably the tribe 
of £phraim, became impatient, and, re- 
gardleaa of warnings, made their eaeape, to 
the number of thirty thousand. They 
were, however, attacked by the Phili^tinep, 
and ail dei^iroyed hut ten. Years alter, 
however, they were again to breathe and 
move upon the earth, for theirs were the 
"dry bones " over which Ezekiel prophesied, 
and which came together, and were clothed 
with flesh and inspired with breath, and 
stood upon their feet, " an exceeding great 
uriny."* But they had not fulfilled the 
measure of their punishment; they moved 
amongst the living of that day but were not 
of tiiem; their bodies ao marvellously 
resuscitated never lost the appearance or thn 
stench of corpses, and the terrible charac 
teristic became hereditary in their des- 
oendantBi 

When the time came for the Israelites to 

leave Egypt^ M..(»e«i was desirous of taking 
with him the bones of Joseph. But an un- 
expeeted difficulty arose; they eooki not 
be found. In this dilemma Moaes eon- 

• Another account sa5-3 that these bones wers 
those of some Israelites who Med from their homes 
lor fear of pestilence or to avoid serving in a war 
commaDded by Qod, and places their VMtoiation 
mqoh nearer flisir death, wnile their anmhsr varies | 
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suited Serah, a deacendant of the patriarch, 
and was informed that the b )dy had been 
endoeed in a metal cofiGiti and thrown into 
the to ttnetif y tbo waton. The law- 
giver hifffing. had the approximate place 
pointed out to him, stood upon tlie bank, 
and addressing Joseph by name, told him 
that the tiiu had enna. Ttutaapon the 
massive coffin xoea to theanrface and floated 
to tho shore. 

The army which pursued the Israelites 
was indeed sufidcient to m'lke the latter 
"Mie aMd." It oonsisted, we are told, 
of six hundred chosen chariots, two million 
foot soldiers, five million cavalry, and 
aeventeen million black mounted troops.* 
PhaBaoh eoounanded in penon, riding on a 
magnificent charger of which he was very 
proud. "When the waters of the sea over- 
whelmed the mighty host» so strong and 
sagaeioni was wia house Uiat he woold 
have carried his maatev to land, had not 
tiie angel Gabriel intervened to prevent it. 
And to this Miriam made special reference 
when she sang, "The horse and his lider 
hath He cast into the aea." 

Space forbids more than a very scanty 
rt'ferenco to the traditions respecting the 
wanderings. Sometime during the forty 
yeaia Hoaea fought with and ovevcame the 
giant Og, whoae appalluig ptoportiona have 
been before mentioned. In this account 
the stature of Muses is also hyperbolised. 
Hit height waa ten eUsf (nearly forty feet) ; 
when he alAaeked the giant he armed 
himpplf with an axe the same length ; tlin 
mighty bound -he made to strike at his 
huge assailant took him exactly the same 
height into the air, yet he was then only 
able to reach the monster's ankle. 

The manna, miraculous as its supply wa^ 
in reality, becomes marvellous io. the 
extreme at the hands of the Babbit. In 
Deuteronomy, second chapter, seventh 
verse, it is written : *' Through this great 
wilderness these forty years . . . thou hast 
laeked nothing." I^ey therefore aver that 
the manna became each person's favourite 
food — fish, flesh, or fowl, " oil to children, 
honey to old men, cakes to middle age," all 
flavonn, indeed, except thoee of the regretted 
Iraita of Eigypt. Moreover, it fell in such 
enormous quantities that the kings of the 
nations around beheld it as it were a 



* A conntfrpart of thia army i.s found in that of 
S«nn«chertb, wiiich consisted of forty-five thousand 
princefi with gold coronets, eighty thousand men in 
mail, sixty thouoand swordsiueD, aad the rest cavalry. 
The whole array was two hmidnd sad alxtj nyilads 
of tboiuandB, It^ on« 1 

t OttMr« give the neanienMiit is tea cubits. 



mountain, and this, thoy fay, is what is 
referretl to in the text : *•' Thou hast 
prepared a table befure me in the presence 
of mine enemlee." Another marvelloua 
characteristic of the manna was that it was 
marked with the letter Van, which stands 
for the numeral six, as an intimation that 
it was only to be gatheied doting aix 

Korah, the antagonist of Moses, was, 
according to some, actuated by personal 
malice, and aroused the pitiless anger of the 
lawgiver by making a foul and groundless 
charge against him.* ITis vroalth is said to 
have been enormous. We are gravely told 
lliat he required sixty camels to carry the 
keys only of his tieasnre honeea ; hie enov- 
moos paLsMse was overlaid with gold, and the 
massive doors were composed entirely of the 
same predoua metal. The same quantitative 
ezabefanoe is notioeaUe in the faaditionsl 
accounts given of the reports of the spieai 
The strongest camel could scarcely carry 
one bunch of the grapes of the land of 
Canaan ; one ear of com gave enough flour 
to support a whole famify for a week ; in 
the shell of one of the pomegranates five 
armed men could gather ; so high were the 
houses that the sky-haunting eagle itself 
conld 100100 soar above them ; the puniest 
of the inhaUtaatB was six hnndxed oobita 
high. 

The actual maker of the golden calf was 
one Micah, and, like the Wandscing Jew 
of later legend, he is still roaming over 

the face of the earth, warning any who 
meet him by the desolate cry : Touch me 
not." 

We must perforee leap over the years 

that iotervened between the Exodus and 
the time of David and Solomon. It may 
readily be imagined that of tliese two 
monaiehSi xeaUy famoos as they were, their 
ingenioos oompatriots have a legion of 
stories. 

David was divinely taught the art of 
making armonr, wfaidi in some degree 
furthered his influence at the Court of 
Saul; stones obeyed him, and iron bccamo 
as wax in his hands. His strength 
waa prodigious; once he shot an arrow 
which tntnsflxed eight hondted men ; his 



* He suborned a witness who accused Moses of 
incontinence. The Prophet was terribly angry, and 
asked for and received the Divine permission to punish 
h'm traducer as he thought fit. Then the earth oi>eued, 
and Korah slowly sank. Four times he ph aac d for 
luert-y, but Moses only reiterated : " Oh, e&rtb, 
swallow thcni up." God then blamed him for his 
nithlessness. " L" said He. " would have had mercjr 
bad be only asked Me <nov* 
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immunity in "battle is ascribed to the fact 
that Adum had beon permitted to give 
sixty years of his hie to add to the years 
«t the great King. Bat he wa^fraqnently 
In great danger. In one instance we come 
across the original of the story of Bruce 
and the spider. When David fled from 
Sanl lie hid in e^ cteie, wm poioed, 
and would hsYe been discovered had not 
a spider woven its web across the en- 
trance. On another occasion he owed his 
deUvvmnee to a gnai When he- enteied 
tiie eiinp to take Saal's sword, as he was 
crouching beside the sleeping King, Abner, 
who was in the same tent, turned in his 
deep and thiew bia leg over David. The 
lirte of (he latter seemed sealed, when a 
gnat Situng the oVtruding limb and Ahnpr 
removed it. Another tradition sounds like 
one of tbe tales of the genii One day after 
he had come to the throne, and was hunting, 
the devil appear? 1 to him in the likeness of 
a deer, which the King pursued into the 
land of the Philistines. Here he was re- 
cognised and captured by Ishbi, the brother 
of Goliath, who bound him neck and heels 
together and placed him beneath a wine- 
press. At this critical juncture a dove with 
silver winga appealed to the princes of 
Judah as they sat in council, and in eonie 
way gave them to understand that the 
King was in peril. Abishai mounted the 
Kin^a hone^ and in the twinkling of an 
eye was at Ishbi's house. The latter's 
mother promjjtly threw a spioning wheel 
at him, which the Jewish warrior returned 
with ibtal effeet lalihi tbesenpon tkieir 
David high into the air and held his spear 
upright so to transfix the King as he fell 
down ; but Abishai pronounced the in- 
efbble Nam^ and David xenained poieed 
atmve the ground. The daogw thns averted, 
the King and his follower attaoked the 
giant and killed him. 

Solomon far eelipsee bia father in Bab- 
binieal lame. In agreeosent with most 
Eastern nation.*!, the Jews credit him with 
power over demons and genii. W^l might 
ho- he called the wiae King} bat of the 
traditional examples of his wisdom we can 
only give a few. When about to build the 
Temple he sent to Pharaoh to lend him the 
services of aome akilled artificers. The 
Egyptian King, with rather niggardly king- 
craft, only sent those who vrcre doomed to 
die within the year. Solomon sent them 
book, each man with a shroud, and with the 
taunting message to his brother monarch : 
*' Hast thou no Fhrouda to buty thine own 
dead 1 " When the (^oeen of Siieba visited 



him, amongst thn " qnpgtions " * that she ' 
put to him wai one which seriously puzzled 
the King. In each hand she held a wreath 
of fiowm, one- of whidi was natural And 
one artificial, but so exquisite was the work- 
manship of the latter that, at the distarire 
the Queen stood from the throne, no diiTe- 
renee conid he detected. Conid the wian 1 
Solomon, who knew all horticulture " from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
that springeth oot of the wall," tell his 
▼iaiter which waa the tme and whieb Ohm r 
fidaef The Kip^r nonplussed lor a 
moment, but only for a mompnt. He com- 
manded that the doors and windows should 
be thrown open, and the beea entering i& 
answered for him the qneatixm of tiu Qneen> 
of the South. 

To explain the statement that the Temple 
waa boilt of stone made ready before it 
waa btonght tbm, and that there was no 
hammer nor tool of iron heard in the 
building, the Ivabbis say that a mysimous 
worm was ordered by the King to eat 
through the stone and wood as was required. 
When Solomon brought the ark into the 
Temple, ho was, it is ?cikl, tempted to give 
way to pride. " Lift up your headu, O ye 
galea, and the King of Glory ehall come in," 
he cried. "Who is the King of Glory 
rang out the choral versicle, and the Jviiig 
thought that surely it was none other than 
be mmaell Bat looking up he saw the 
massive gates bending to crush him, and 
quickly he made the reverent response : 
"The lK)rd of Hosts, He is the King of 
Glory." t Once when Solomon waa. at tba 
zenith of his power, the enemy of meaikind 
got considerably the better of him. As 
was common to all magician^ the KingV 
power lay in the poesesenmof a eertain aignet- 
xing; When he wislicd, for purposes of 
prayer or oUMVwise, to diveat himself of baa 

* Maoy other iDtensfclag anecdotes are told of tbo i 
interview between the tnouftrchs, but they are ratber 
too Oriental in their colouring for general reading. 

t In Timbe' Notabilia an mten^sting calculation is 
made aa to the cost in pr(><i(«nt money of Solomon's 
Temple. The figures arL-ivwiMeriug. David acfuniu- 
lated in gold, live lniii'Ii(><i and seven million tive 
liuudreil and stvinty-iiglit thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds ; in silver, three hundred 
and fifty-three nnlliou five hundred and ninety-one 
thousand six hundred and !Hxty-<>ix. He subsequently 
added fifteen million two hundreil and twenty-aeven 
thoneand two hundred and «xi7>flve pounds in gold, 
and two million four hnndred and seventy-one tnou- 
♦Jir'<^ litniJred ain] fifty pinnd'? 5?ilvpr, The 
i'luices and peojjJe pave twiMity-tive million thri-e 
hundred and seventy-i-ixht thouxind seven hundre<l 
and fifty pjoiinds in gold, and three miiiiou tive hun- 
dred and tliiity-five thousand silver. The grand 
total was nine hundred and one million seven hundred 
and eighty-two thotttaad one hoadnd and flftY-sbc 
pounds! 
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weixd potency, he wae wont to entrust the 
ring to the care of Amina, one of the ladies 
of his couxt* Oae day^ when he wished to 
mak« an ftel of eontritioD, he ir«nt some 
distance away into a secluded spot. The 
devil assumed the appearance of the 
monarchy presented himself to AnliDf^ and 
In this manner obtained the xing, and liy 
virtue of it occupied the throne and re^ed 
forty days. The unfortunate Solomon 
meanwhile wandered about in the guise of a 
mendicant, and begged his bread fiom door to 
door. At last the devil flew away— or as 
sonic say, was discovered by the suspicions of 
the Queen and lioyal ladies — and threw the 
ring into the sea, where it was twillowed 
by a fidi, and eventually came into the 
pop?e?sion of Solomon. It was a grim 
warning to the King, and ever afterwards, 
as we read in the 8ung of 8olomon, three- 
ecojce mighty men stood about his bed, 
every man with his sword upon hie thigh 

because of fear in the night.'' 

One other legend brings us to the close 
of the wise king's life, and with it to the 
end of our traditions of the elders. Despite 
the assistance of genii and of the wonderful 
woim before iLentioned, the stupendous 
work of the Temple was not finished before 
Suit n nii ):iiew that his death was at hand. 
Ftarful that hia unearthly servants would 
cease theii- labours when they knew that 
their master was no longer over thon, he 
prayed that his death might be concealed. 
And so it came to pass that for a whole 
year after his spirit had fled, the foim of 
the a|;ed monardi stood, leaning on his stadff 
as if at prayer, in full sight of men .ind 
genii. At last the final touch was given, 
the Temple stood forth complete in its un- 
tlYalled splendour, end at the same moment 
the staff on which the King leaned feU 
beneath him, eaten through by a w'>rm, and 
all knew that the wise man had gone to his 
*long home," and saw bsloie tiidr eyes his 
** dust return to the earth as it was." 



W THE BEAR LATITODES. 

**Mu. Bruce," said the captain, as we 
rose from our breakfast, " &ee that the cook 
boms seme bones in the galley fire. With 
the bit of wind blowing landward, I think 
it should bring a few bears up." 

'*Yes, sir; ru see to it," replied the 
mate, and came after me np the eompanien. 

" Do you think," said I, walking forward 
with him, " that there is any chance of one 
coming round A^exe as the captain thinks t" | 



"I do, ceitainly," he answrri l ""Why, 
only yesterday, doctcr, when we were 
taking in some frb^li water ice, I came across i 
marks of the * Laird ' ; he had been stepping 
about pretty freflilv, too." 

"Did youl" said I. "By George, I 
wisii I had seen him ! " And I may say 
here that my timidity with Polar bears had 
passed oSL "Was he a big brute t" I 
asked. 

"There were two of them,'' said the 
mate. ''They had feet like saucepans, and ; 

that's big enough for me." 

He added the last with a grin, and 
popped down the forehatch, where I fol- 
lowed him. 

The galley was a tight fit. The eook, 
ever energetic in his own business, was 
engaged in running off his perquisite, the | 
fat, into a large barrel. A surly row of 
teamou sat round the fire^ eonversing in , 
highly andible and unpleasant asides for ; 
his benefit. Eor^ if tliere is one fitting a 
tar hates supremely, it is the cook's fat- ' 
cask j and the one operation certain to 
rai.^e his choler at all times is that of filling 
it uy». I 

Lruce delivered his order, and we iiasteued 
as quiekly as possible out of the atmos- 
phere of frizzled fat. ; 

On deck I was button-holed by a half- 
daft Shetlauder, named Icobbie, who re- 
quested a doae. This man was the most 
untiring medicine cousumer I have ever 
met. And I will tell you how I played a 
trick on him, and got sold. 

Very early in the voyage I determined to 
sour him, and Gregory's Mixture was to be 
the means. To me the taking of this is [ 
torture, and so I naturally imagined it ! 
would bo to him, given under certain cir- ; 
eumstances. So next time ho proffered i 
his request, T <'ave him a very large dose of 
this, and told him to mix it up in a bowl, 
and sup it in leaspoonfukC I must say I 
chuckled somewhat to myself when I saw 
him up the rnrupanion. 

After due time had elapsed, I descended 
into the half-de^, where his chest was. I 
hoped to find he hsd given it up in agony 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I 
found Kobbie sitting on his chest, all smiles, : 
supping the mixture as if it were piueapple 
juice, and accompanying tiie ssmer with a 
ship's biscuit. \ 

Having got rid of Robbie, I drew to on 
the mate again, and we paced the deck i 
together. He sprang a yarn on me about 
the capture of a full-sizyd Polar bear, and, 
as it isn't every day that one ij^ts this sort 
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of thing, I set my pipe agoing, and told 
him to elap on. 

" I was, at the time T speak of," he said, 
"second mate on board the barque 'Wind- 
ward,' which was a stout, safe ship, but a 
bit of a tub for work in light weather." 

This ship, the ' Windwaxd,' » now carrj' 
ing th(> Jackson-Hanuswotfh expedition, of 
Nurth Pole fame. 

"The captain had orders from head- 
quarters fliat be was to catch a full-grown 
Polar bear, and bring it "hick him. 
And to ehow there v as r;0 mistrskn', sir, 
we carried a big irou cagu lu lite ui'icr-pait 
of ihehalf.deck.'' 

He jerked bis face tip at me here fo ne 
if I was following. So I nodded. 

** Well, sir,'* he continued, " when we 
got into the ' eonntry,' the captain offered a 
pound of baccy to the lucky man as should 
be first to sight him. There was a sharp 
watch kept after that^ as you'll believe. 
Even Ura eook would take a trip up to the 
crosstrees every half-hour or so, when he 
wasn't running off his dirty fat. I was as 
keen as the reet of them, only I wasn't 
quite «o ehowy iHfh it, for if a a way ivitb 
me to he short of bac y, whatever I da" 

He put his pipe into his mouth and 
blew into it till it smoked like an engine. 

" No wonder," said I, " when that's your 
style." 

** Ye', doctor, I've a bad way with the 
pipe, and always had ; but it's not that, it's 
* catch-the-ten,' " he said, and continued : 
" When I was on watch I kept an eye like 
a hawk's on the horJzon. But it so hap- 
pened tliat one ni*:ht I stole down to the 
steward's pantry to lay Urst hands on a jam- 
tart that I xeekoned he was keeping for a 
first morning's bite. I reckoned right, sir; 
but it took me a fair time to find it, for he 
waa a sly one was the steward, and had it 
under a eonple of plates and an upturned 
pudding-dish.** 

" Cuter than onr ehap^" eaid I, And he 
winked. 

"WtXlf how ahould things go when I 
was down there exploring, but that one of 
the watch, hopping on to the bridge, spied 
him swimming between two blocks. He 
met me with it as I came on deck, and I 
could have knocked him overboard. Got a 
jam-tart, and lost a p-nind of baccy 1 It 
was the cleanest do I have ever got, sir : 
tbat*a what il was. 

" However, the thing waa done^ so I 
stepped down the stairs again, and opened 
the cabin door. The captain was playing 
eheis with the doctor. 
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" * There you are, doctor,' cried he when 
I had told him, ' now's yotir chance.* And 
the doetoz^ who was a great strapping 

fellow, sprang up at the first word. 
' Lower away a quarter boat 1 ' said the 
captain to me then. *And lose no time 
about it. The doctor knows what to do.* 

" I went on deck, and in less than two 
minutes a boat was lowered and manned. 
How we were to catch him we couldn't see, 
and some of the men didn't like the job. 
And T must say I didn't either, when the 
doctor came over the side with a great coil 
of rope on liis arm, having a running noose 
at one eoA, Then the men began to cheek 
up, as I thought they would. * Youll be 
mighty clever if ye catch the Laird with 
that,' grumbled one. 'Ay, mighty clever,' 
said another. ' Walk up and put it round 
his neck, p'raps.* 

"To these remarks the doctor made no 
answer, but intently studied the bear that 
was standing on a small Uodc in f nU view. 
It was an enormous heas^ one of the 
largest half-dozen T have ever seen, and I've 
seen hundreds. ' We'll need to shift him 
off of that^ l^msof* said he to me quietly. 
So we started to shout and splash. He 
was hard to scare, but at last, with a hoane 
roar, he plunged into the sea. 

" We soon saw what he was after, as he 
made a straight line for a near floe. If he 
reached that it was good-bye, and we knew 
it ; 80 we got iiit) a long, strong sweep. 
He swam hard, but we soon closed up on 
him. The doctor stood at the bow, and 
when six y.irds distant made a cast. It fell 
be} 'ind hirn, an ! ho turned in hi*? tracks 
witii a savage ruar, and dashed ab the boat 
with his month open and his f orepaws vp. 
• Back oars ! Back all ! * I shouted, but he 
was too quick for us, and got a paw over 
the gunwale. In another crack we should 
have been all flonndering in the sea, playing 
Tom Tiddler with a Polar bear, but the 
doctor fetched him one over the nose with 
a mallet, and he lost his grip." 

•* By Jove I ** I said. 
Yes, air, it was near enough ; for when 
he opened his mouth I paw right down his 
throat Well, sir, we backed oars pretty smart 
after ^at, and when the doctor had his 
noose once more, slipped between the Laird 
and the floe again. But he wouldn't be 
turned, and made at us for all he was able. 
We were too much for him, however, ano, i 
taking it easy, kept about six yard;; aiiead, | 
giving the doctor a chance f-/ .hro^^ . 
He made two weak shot^ and tb/c-n by a ! 
lucky drop had him luxxvA thiv neck fairly. 



ALL l^E YEAR ROUND. 
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"Then tlie play began. The doctor 
forgot to pass tl.e rope round the billet- 
heads, and so hung on to it without 
pauBbise. And had U not been that he was 
stronger than'otdiiiai!7,he would have been 
overboard before you could say * Row's 
thati' But I got hold of the line with 
him, and gave it a tum in the nick time, 
and, with a dieer, we bent to our oars again. 

"But he was a great beast, and took 
some breaking in ; though there's nothing 
so pleasant as breaking in a Pokr bear, 
ail — unleea," he ad !ed ae an after-thought, 
" unless, maybe, it's a woman, doctor." 

" Well, we won't argue it," said I, seeing 
an inclination towards this in his manner. 
** Go on with the bear." 

"Well, sir, gradually the rope clioliccl 
him, and ho stepped roaring, though he 
still plunged and churned up the water like 
a small bottie-noee. And when we reached 
the ship, and had him hauled ab'^ard by 
a tackle ready set, we discovered that he 
was almost gone. Which was just as well, 
sir I So we bundled him into the cage 
in the half-deck, where he soon reooYered. 

*' Hp was a surly old ruflBan, and, for a 
time, wovddn't let a man pass the bars 
without trying to claw him. And how he 
roared 1 Many a time I dreamt he was 
chewiT^p me up, but it was ju<?t the first 
mate kicking a bit, sir, and the beast roar- 
ing in the htdf'dedc. It was a ddusion, sir ; 
ttid a blessing that it was. Tat the cage 
wasn't too strong, and the men forward 
lived in constant fear that he would walk 
out some day and have a munch. But he 
never did. Though he once hit through 
the captain's loot, when he was playing 
foolish with the brute, and g»ve the old 
man a good scare." 

Served him right fear tonnentlng the 
beast," said I. 

" Yes, pir, it did ; for he was always on 
for teasirig him, was the captain." 

" It was a nice thing to see him dealing 
with a bird, too, when we shot one. He 
would lay it on its back, place his claws in 
a line at each side of its breastbone and 
with one pull, skin it as dean as yon eould 
wish, sir. Oh, he was a neat hand ! and 
he liked a feed of gulls; but his regular 
dici was peasoup." 

"Now, come," said I, "no pcasoup this 
way, please." 

He lifted his eyebrows and looked at me 
square. 

" It's a fact, sir," he said energetically. 
"Ton needu^ believe me unless you like, 
hut I say it's true^ doetor ; and then's 
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more than one in this ship who will go 

with me.** 

"Very well, then," said I; "it's a}l 
right. Bat peasoup and a hear looks a 

bit queer at first s^ht, s<Mnehow." 

" Ma} be it does, sir ; but it's gospel 
truth. He had a big tin dish made for him 
by the second engineer, which served him 
as a soup-plate, and he would empty it 
three and four times a day. And he got to 
have a knowledge of good and bad peasoup^ 
did that bear, before we reached——** 

He ended up abruptly to answer the 
captain, who called him to the bridge. 

"I eay, doctor," called the captain to me 
presently, as I leaned against the winch, 
"you might take a ran up to the clow's 
nest and see if yon can mr^ke out anything." 

" Right," said I, and jun-spcd on to the 
niuia ratlinef, by no means xii-ploased to 
get the chanea 

It wasn't long, either, before I did make 
something out. I examined the object 
eagerly. A seal No, a bear i By Jove i 
Thtee hears 1 Tes; I saw them more 
apart, and there was no mistake. 

Below, there ! " I sang out. And the 
captain and mate turned their eyes up, 

** Three bean astern of ni^** I dioutod 
again. 

Thore was a short conversation on the 
budge. Then the captain shouted up 

interrogatively t 
"Cubsl" 

"Yes, two cub?'," I returned, "quarter 
grown, and one old one.'* 

The captain said somethina to the mato. 
Then the mate bounced off the 1«idge and 

ran forward. 

" He's going," I said to myself. So I 
rammed theglassinto its cover and descended 
with all speel 

The mate passed me as he Stmo aft 
again to let c;n the boat's falls. 

"Get ready, if you're coming," he said. 
And splash ! as the boat dropped into the 
water. 

I stepped di wn for my rifle, and we 
got off in record time, even for a whaler. 

The men pulled quietly, making as little 
motion in the water as possible, though that 
is not so apt to dbturb a bear as seals or 
narwhals. 

The iee^Uock the bean w«ce on was a 

small one. And betwseii it and the nearest 
ice, which was a large seance, was a channel 
of open water some seventy yards wide. 

The hoat-steerer was looking around him 
intently. Suddenly he spoke. 

**BilV' he said to the mato, "that 
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seance touches the floe at tho far end. It'll 
be close work if she won't stand to be cut 
off, and nwkee a nm for it. And oneo on 
there, good-bye." 

" Well, we must just hope," replied 
Bruce. "I've seen them stand up to thirt)^ 
yards.** 

'< Ay, but this lady wonV the old 
salt aft. And at the p^me moment, when 
we were yet two hundred yards distant^ the 
bear plonged into tho ma. 

But the cubs would not follow her; so 
she reared ap and drew hei»«ll on to the ice 
as before. 

We had made about forty yarda in all, 
when f he again sprang off, with a defiant 

glance at us, followed by a deep roar. She 
swam close to the ice edge, growling softly, 
and this time coaxed the enbs on to her back. 
One stood on her foreduknlder, and the 
other on her Lindquarterg. 

It was a sight to see her ploughing along 
thus. And one that, when I glanced at 
j the cocked rifle in my hand, made me 
revolt against myself. \\'hat a murderer 
I would be, indeed, if I aimed a bullet 
at that nolde creature 1 

But Braee had no aneh feelings. It waa 
not a case for sentiment, but a matter of 
furs only. And I knew that the only 
hope for the bear lay in her reaching the 
aeanoe fleet 

The chase had now taken a new interest 
for me. I laid everytliing on the bear. 
Ah, if she would only win I 

The mate looked round* And then 
instantly : 

"Pull, lads!" said he; "oi^ aa I'm 
alive, she'll make it first." 

The men answered nothings hut the 
whale boat jumped forward, and I knew 
they were pulling for all they were able. 

We were gaining rapidly, but if Mother 
XJrsus kept it up she was sure to win. 
Kow and again she turned her head, and 
growled fieicely as she saw we were nearing. 
And sometimes the cube followed hei in an 
anxious gaze. 

"Huxnh, she will win!" I said to 
myself. " She will win ! " 

"Blow it!" ex'^lrtinied the mate, with 
deep chagrin, as he turned round a second 
time ; ** she's heat ui^ lad«." 

The crew dropped their cars and looked. 
" Knew S'he would," remarked the boa!;- 
stcerer, as we watched them moant on to 
tiie ioe, and gallop off towards the level 
white expanse of the floe. "'Twaa just 
likely. £ut I ain't gnim,hlin& to be sure. 
Hot 1." 



" No, you ain't been pulling," retorted a 
man gruffly. 

" Well, no, that's so," replied tiie steerer 
composedly. "That's the beauty, ye see, 
mate, of being talented. I'm glad she got 
off. She deserved to, and that's more than 
eau be said of some folk as ain't hung yet" 

With this dischai^e of eloquMiGO ha 
turned the hnnt rmm ?, and the crew, Teiy 
sullen indeed, rowed back to the ship. 
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CHAITEH XVII. 

^fRS. Fitzgsrald's words to Sir Roderick 
Graeme about Bichenda Leicester might 
have been contemptuous in tone, but they 

were very natural. The sudden and amazing 
change in tiio cucumstances of her former 
nurse bad been a shock not only to Mrs. 
Filzgerald, hut to many people both within 
and without Richenda's own small circle of 
friends and acq^uaintances. It is by no 
means an everyday ooeurrenee for a girl 
who has been quietly earning her bread as 
a nnrse to change into a popular, much- 
sought-after darling of society. And a great 
deal of the halo of romance and excitem«it 
which society had thrown around Bichenda 
Leicester was d'le to the fact that she and 
her story had provided it with an inestim- 
able boon — something fresh to talk of, 
some one interesting to discover. It had 
proceeded to do both with amasing rapidity 
and avidity. 

But if the shook had been great to a 
staitled society "set," it had been far 
greater to Richenda Leicester herself. 
For the whole of the August day on 
which the letter containing the news of her 
fortune rsaflhed her, and indeed for many 
and many a day after it, Riclienda failed 
entirely to realise the change that had come 
to her life. She simply knew vaguely that 
everything in the world was suddenly 
altered, and that the cause of this change 
was indescribably exciting to her imagina- 
tion j she knew ihut where all had been 
difllcnltj and doubt, all was pleasure and 
excitement. With this sensation in her 
mind she went to sleep every night, nml 
waked every morning. Beyond it, for the 
time, she oould not go. BuecUjr ahe tried 
to grasp the details tibat gave rise to this 
sensation, her head seemed to swim, and 
she felt completely at a loss. She used to 
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My over and over igam to liMself th* 

words of the old kwyat who was hMMe- 

forth her adviser. 

"An unusual fortune for such young 
hands ; and a great Mspoiuibility, my dear 
youDg lady," he had said to her (Hi the 
morning ol his firet interview with her. 

Bal^ tiy aa she would to realise them,- 
tibe woida oonveyed, al fit«fe| nolhisg to 
Riohttda. The old man's manner impressed 
her with the fact that this oxfitemont 
had its serious and dehmte side, but 
iha impres.<*ion lasted only for a time. 
It faded away again in the bewildering 
wnM which haunted her of beinr: a 
different porson ; of leaving the old Kich 
euda behmd m mme other world. Not 
ftven the Tery definite and expliestly ez* 
pressed written and ^=[>okr;r) congratulationp 
of her friends brought the facte of her 
position out of the base of excitement 
which envdoped them ia hex mind. That 
every one was pl^taad vith h«r, and made 
so much of her, was only part oi the 
change in her life, she thought. 

It was not until definite action on her 
patt waa noceaaaty, that she seemed to 
emerge from h^^r confusing mist of dolight 
into an atmosphere of facts. 

Old Mr. Griggs', the lawyer, had had to 
take the preliminary steps towards forming 
an establishment for her, almost alone. Hp 
had extracted from her the fact that her 
wish waa to livu in Liondou. He had put 
bimaelf into communication with auitable 
house agent^, and having caused a selection 
of poesible houeea to be made for him, he 
next bad to exert much pleasure to get the 
bewildered Biciienda to see them and maka 
her own choice; and be had been com- 
pelled, on his own responsibility, to take 
£>tep8 towards engaging a chaperon for the 
girl who eonld aoaicely grasp the laet that 
she was about to poaseaa a bonae, mnoh less 
that she must have eome one to live with 
her in it It was only when she aotuiilly 
paid down, by her own cheque, half a year's 
lent of the house she had t»kcn, that reali- 
sation seemed to dawn on her. This seemed 
to dear away the incomprehending excite- 
ment as nothing else had done. With the 
fiiat use d her power, Richenda avddenly 
saw the force and extent of that power ; 
and having seen ahe lost no time at 
all in using it. 

She thtew beiaelf witii an eagemeaa in 
ptoportion to her excitement into the 
minutest details of what lay before her. 
Mr. Griggs, to his amazt-ment and relief, 
louid hia buidena lightened* Biobaoda 
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beraelf nndertook to famidi bar new boiiae. 

She traversed London in cabs in an in- 
cessant bustle of excitement while 
carried out this undertaking. She would 
have no help, and very little advice. ISow 
she had found out iHiat abe could do^ ^ 
apparently, phf meant to enjoy the doing 
of it to the full. The house, a oomfortable, 
new bniUUng in the beat part of Kcnsing- 
ton^ did full justice to her efforts when 
they wfT^ completed ; and Richenda, with- 
out pausing to spend even a day in 
" shopping ** some of the smart clothes for 
henmf which Ba aaie Langton pressed her 
infpssantly to prociirr, threw herself with 
even more energy into the necessary arrange- 
ments for removing her brothers from their 
diftrent aehoola and transferring tbem. 
Jack to the hospital of his choice, and the 
twins to whatever school in London He 
Griggs might advise. 

And Richenda taated the best part of 
her happiness, reached the jsanith, aa it 
seemed to her, of her power, on the day 
when the three boys^ excited, demonstrative, 
and wildly happy, came to apend the weekn 
that remained of their anmmer boUdaja 
with " Richie" in their own future home. 

She had in very truth all that her money 
could give, all that this world could give 
h^, she said and felt within herself, as the 
four sat together in her pretty drawing- 
room on that first night. "The boys" 
could be with her always now, and she 
could give them all they wanted. 

And that night, as her pretty head rested 
on ite eoft pillows, she dreamt dreams of 
unclouded happiness for them, and for her- 
adf tbiongb them. Fee the net of ibeir 
holidaya Blebanda lived with them and for 
them, finding each day more delightful 
than the last And when they were gone 
back to acbool and work, abe atiU had the 
daily pleasure of welcoming them at all 
their incomin|^ and q^eding all theiv 
outgoings. 

Of society, and the position her wealth 
could give her in the outor world, Ricbendn 

never thought until one autumn day some 
weeks later, wlieu the forerunner of a sort 
of storm of callers swept down upon her in 
much grandent; The wdd lomriinnar waa 
what the slang of to-day calls a very 
"smart" woman indeed; and she was 
rapidly followed first by a train of her own 
follower!^ and then theim. At fiiat Rich- 
enda was a little awed and overwhelmed by 
the position these new acquaintances were 
ready to accord her ; then, by rapid degree<s 
she grew to enjoy it, and, lastly, to expect 
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it. So quickly did sluj idapt hoiaelf 

to their tone that, in a very few weeks 
from her first introduction to this new 
society, she would have felt ftngry and 
ill-used if it had not paid her deferential 
court. The calls w rp followed, aa London 
filled and the winter season drew on^ by 
eotmUflSB invitationi. Invitstioiis to diimon, 
danee^ "at hones"; caxda foe everything 
and anything that was going on in the 
" smart " section of society into which she 
had 80 suddenly entered, filled Richenda's 
nontelpieoe. Richenda eagerly and excitedly 
accepted every single invitation which she 
could get into her day, and for that matter, 
her night too. She made excuses, do- 
pvecating and loving at fixate a little 
perfunctory Intnr, to hor hrothers, for not 
spend infT so much time with them as she 
hud done at iirdt; and she dragged her 
wdl-pald but somewhat waaried chaperon 
hither and thither, up and down the length 
and breadth of " smart " London. And by 
the time it became necessary for Richenda 
to letnm what she had veceived by enter- 
taining on her own account, she had slipped 
into ft sort of whirl of calls, parties, acquaint 
ances, and talk j a whirl in which she 
seemed to take her place as easily as if it 
had surrounded her sll her life long. 

Sometimes, in the early days of her new 
life, there were moments when all the 
coming and going, tiia enjoyment and 
excitement, seemed to Richenda almost 
drenralike in its unreality. And these 
moments were those in which she realised 
tint ona of the xuwt prominent figures 
belonging to her old Ule was equally 
prominent in the new— tiie fignn of Fergus 
Kennaway. 

He had entered her new life without any 
warning or intimation of his intention. 
On one of her very first "at home" days, 
aa Richenda was in her drawing to cm, 
entertaining a little shyly, a rooaiful ol 
men and women sliU more oi less stmnge 
to her, her setvaut had tvddenljr an- 
nounced : 

" Mr. i^ergns Kennaway.** 

The soond of the loadly and distinctly 

uttered syllables struck on Richenda's ears 
with a great shock ; a shock that took away 
her breath, and held her, half-stupefied and 
giddy with amssement, silent Mfove the 
woman to whom she had been talking 
gaily of nothinc at all, the instant before. 
A great wave oi angry resentment swept 
over bar, taknig entue possession of ber. 
Complete in all its detsil^ the rememl r mce 
of that moonlight summer night in Bryan- 



ston Street rose before her, blotting out fr' an 
her for the instant the room before her, and 
dulling her ears to the chatter around her. 
She beard only a voice whose tones filled 
ber with a huming sense of insult. How 
did he d:\re to enter her hou^o! she said to 
herself foriously. How could he presume 
•to come into ber presence agsinl How 
could she best show Itim what she thought 
of his conduct then, and his conduct now ? 
But while all these thoughts were rushing 
through her angry mind, and while the 
woman to whom she had been talking had 
rather wonderingly seen her colour change, 
first to a burning red, then to a dead white, 
her time for decisioa ended, and the crisis 
came before she had collected herself at all 
to meet it. Fergus Kennaway was standing 
before her, and fhe found herself h 'Ming 
out her hand to him, aud listening to well 
assured, neatly turned congratulations and 
felicitations, which seemed to come to her 
through a bewildering thick mist of 
confused, angry helplessness. A moment 
later, and the helplessly angry feelings had 
given place to quite a dUTerent emotion. 
Fergus Kennaway's manner was so perfectly 
assured, so entirely secure of a welcome, 
thatBichenda felt utterly at a loss. She 
must, she told herself, be making some 
fearful mistake. She must be dreaming, or 
she must have imagined all that had just 
passed through her mind. For Ibis man 
who spoke to her now, tbis ready, easy, 
jdeasantly cor.fidont new-comer could 
have no cause to stand arraigned at the bar 
of her judgement ; it was impossible he had 
or could ever have bad anything to be 
ashamed of in his former contact with her. 

Feeling half iiaze<l, but wholly subdued, 
she liad otTered him tea mechamcally, and 
had listened equally mechanically to the 
light and witty social comments with which 
ho proceeded to amuse the little group ol 
people nearest to himself and her. 

Bicbenda's feelings of tiiat afternoon 
were fairly typical of the way in which 
she regarded Fergus Kennaway during the 
weeks which followed. It was some time 
before be appeared again; but when be 
did reappear, be presented himself to 
Kichondi as one who was on the footing 
of an intimate and trusted friend. So 
forcibly was this footing demonstrated in 
all he said sad did, that before he left 
it had, unconsciously t > herself, greatly 
afiected Richenda's consideration of him. 
She recMved, she could not have told 
how, an impression that he must be what 
he asserted be wsa. And ss the days and 
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weeks went by, this impreaBion became 
a reality. Bicbenda never knew how or 
^hen tbifl happened; the eoold not have 
said when it was that she began first to 
give Fevim Kcnnaway the position which 
he steadily but tacitlj daimed. The change 
in bar feelings and hie standing happened 
gntdnally and by imperceptible de gi e e a. 
Richenda only knew that Fergus Kennaway 
was what she called " very nice " to her j in- 
ftiMAj tnd almost eUTahonsIy oonrtaons ; 
adroitly and incessantly attentive. 

If she wanted anything troub]r»?ome done 
or arranged for her, K.euuaway was sure to 
ba able to do it; if aha was ft Iftfla bored 
on • wet or foggy day, he was sure to 
•ppaar with amusing talk and fresh in- 
tasaili, £Le procured her invitations to 
choice littla fiohemian parties, and in- 
taiesting "abowa" of Tarious kinds. He 
pent her flowers and presents ; indeed, after 
a little while, he scarcely allowed a day 
to pa?8 for Bichenda without some 
pleasant reminder of his existence. And 
he followed up all h's pains and all 
his attention with a delicate, imperceptible 
flattery. Bicheuda soon learned to iind it 
▼azy pleasant to have at her command a 
man in whose eyes all she said, dii, or 
looked was, according to bim, perfection ; a 
man who could, therefore, aiwiiya put her 
into the most dalightfiil humour with 
herself. 

All this developed suddenly, but almost 
imperceptibly, into a pointed, personal de 
▼otion, and the time came when Fergus 
Kennaway presented himself undisguisedly 
in the character of a would-be lover. There 
had been days, and days in the very recent 
past, when the thoQght td Feigoa Ken- 
naway m her lover would bava given to 
Bichentla a violent shock of aversion. It 
was one thing, she would have said, then, 
to let bin eome and go abont her booae as 
a frien^ tad quite another to tolerate him 
in a nearer relation ; but by the time his 
intentions became patent to the wurld, 
Bidianda had learned to depend upon Fergus 
Kennaway as she had never depended on 
any man before, and har^, it sepmfd, -wholly 
forgotten her aversion. As a matter of 
fact, it had been swept away by her exdte- 
ment) by the force of tiie circumstances 
which threw the two so eonstantly together, 
and by the radical if undefined change 
which Bichenda had undergone, mentally 
and morally, in the comparatively short 
time that had elapsed since she became a 
rich -^voman. The old Bichenda would 
have had nothing to say to Fergus Kenna- 



way in the character of lover^ or in any 
other. The fact that the new Bichenda 
could 80 reeeive bim waa a enriona pnxrf of 

how far her old self had Stink out of sight 
and out of mind. For receive him she most 
certainly did, as he wished to be received. 

On the night of her party she waa in a fair 
way to give him the sentimaat that hia 
code of emotions, and h^rs also, now, called 
love; and on the following afternoon, as 
she aat in her drawing-room, aba waa 
wearing in her dress soma of the lilies of 
the valley from the bouquet Fergus Kenna- 
way had given her the night before. She 
waa not alone. On her lap, sniffing de- 
lightedly every now and then at the fragrant 
white flowers juFt above her, Dolly Fitz- 
gerald was comfortably established. On 
the aoft hearthrug at bar feet, on two small 
stools, sat Brian and Veronica. The three 
children had been enjoying what was a 
great delight to them ; they had been 
having luncheon with Bichenda. And now 
they were having what they atiU more 
appreciated — an hour all to themselves with 
hor. Mrs. Morris, Bichenda'a chaperon, 
was out. Jack Leicester was at his daily 
work in the hospital acboola, and the twina, 
whose holidays were not quite over, had 
been out all day, ekatirg. Richenda ex- 
pected no callers. It waa a dull and rather 
snowy afternoon, «id the proapact of 
going home in a cab, with all its attendant 
possibilities, had just been exhaustively 
dwelt upon by Brian in a joyfully shriil 
litUa Toiea. 

" I don't mean it as if I wanted the cab 
to convp now," he explained carefully. *' I 
don't want the cab to come for us, never. 
I dant naver want to go aiway from you, 
darling." 

This was the only way in which Brian 
would address Bichenda now. Her change 
of position and her preaent life bad bean % 
startling revolution indeed of evary psa- 
oedent for the Fitzgerald children. 

" I thought nursie was a nurse— a true 
nurse," explained Yeronifla, in a Toica 
pathetic with incomprehension. " If aha*a 
changed into a rich lady, she was only a 
i<ham nurse, like the cat that was a princess 
in the pantomime." 

" She's not our nunia no mors^** lamented 
the otlier two in chorus. 

But when they actually saw Bichenda 
again the lamentation and wonder all 
changed into pleasure. She had sent a 
note, a.~king if she might take them out for 
an afternoon, fetching them in her carria^ j 
and when ahe sprang lightly out of it at 
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the door of the Bryandtoa Street house, 
tihe UirM eagerly expectMit •mall figures 
threw themialTes joyfully and oonfidontly 
I into thr> arms whkik Wife thfown Open 

to receive them. 

"You're all real, and jnst the same," 
said Brian, aa theydro^e borne, eoBtentodly 

gazirig at her over the top of a large parcel 
from the Lowther ib-cade. " If I mustn't 
call you norsie no more, I shall call you 
darling." 

' " Because you was it, and you are," ex- 
plained Veronica fiom her post of honour 
heeiJe Eichenda. 

And "dariing* ffictbenda liad mMined 
with all three. 

She laughed gently nciw at Briaa's abate- 
ment ; a pleased little laugh. 

' rm ao glad you lUce being here," alie 
said. *' I like to have you qnita aa much 1 " 

Brian had wheeled his stool closer to 
Richenda's feet, and had turned himself 
round ao aa to laee hw. Wb own amall 
face waa aappmrfead on both his small 
hands, and he was gazing steadily np into 
Bichenda's. She was just reaching forward 
to atioko liis curly hair, and Yexonioa was 
looking on witk wide, envying ;^ei^ vhen 

I the door waa suddenly oponod. Sir 
Bodetick Graeme^ for the second time 
tdthln the pasl twenty^our hantB, was 
ushered into Biehenda Leicester's presence, 
lie stood for one instant looking at tke 
group, b^ore Bicbenda looked up, and in 
that instant his face had tuned tm. white 
to red, and then badt ^flxn. to % dl^hi 
pallor. 

"How do you dot" he aaid. "I'm 
afraid I am ■ ■ * * 

But be was eut short. Biehenda put 

Dolly quickly on the f^round, and with one 
hand clinging to the child's tiny hand, rose 
and held out her other to 8ir Boderiek. 
She did ao in ailenee, so far aa Ae heoMlf 
was concerned, but tlio silence was more 
than filled. At the t^r^t sound of Sir 
Koderick's voice, Veronica and Brian had 
turned with a atart, while a eott of ahiiek 
of joy brolcG from the former. 

"Godfather : " she cried, banging on to 
his arm, wiuie Brian contentedly aspired no 
higher than hia kneea. *'Oh, godfather, 
mother told as you'd eomed baidk; and we 
are so glad ! '* 

"I thought p'raps bears was eating 
you in Scotland," added Bnan, ea a aort ol 
satisfied echo to Veronica. 

Sir Roderick disengaged himself gently 
and reassuringly from these demonstrations 
i ol affeotion,and tat down in aohair facing the 



fire, but slightly turned towards Bicbenda. 
She had not, as yet, spoken to him at ali 
He was so conscious of this fact that he 
thought she must bo oqnally conscious of 
it, and must have some reasou for her 
siJenoe^ Bnt when, the infant after, ahe 
did speak, hav vosee waa peiieotJy quiet and 
ordinary. 

" It is very good of you to come out OR 
each a wretched afternoon," she said. 

She had reseated herself and now 
stooped to pick up Dolly and restore her to 
hpr place on her lap. iinan and Veronica, 
meanwhile, tried to arrange their stools 
impartially between Biehenda and Sir 
Roderick. Brian's had a slight leaning 
towards the laltcr's chair. He was eagerly 
awaiting an opening to question him on 
his intercourse with the fanna of Seotland. 

" Not at all," Sir Roderick said, with 
stiff conventional politeness. " As to the 
afternoon, it has brought me the good 
fortane of finding you at home." 

Bicbenda made a pretty gesture of 
acceptance of his polite little speech, arid 
then her own face fiuahed a little. It was 
a veiy littb flosh, hat Sir Boderiek was 
looking at her, and it seemed apparently to 
make him suddenly aware of the fact that 
Bicbenda was rather paler now than she 
had been in past daya. 

" I bope^''lie anid, stiffly but solicitously, 
« th^t yon wave not too tiied after jbet 
night 1 " 

Bicbenda laughed. It was a light little 
langhi hut it hid a rather haiah aoaad in 

it. 

" Tired ! " she said. " No, indeed, 
thanks. I'm never tired with haying 
people. I like it, awfoUy." 

" I'm glad of that/' he said awkwardly. 

And then he paused, Bicbenda made 
no eiiiurt to carry on the conversatiun. She 
played with Dolly's haii^ end gaced over 

the child's curly head into space. Her 
thoughts were concentrated on her guest, 
hut not on her guest's present claims upon 
hev. 

The sound ol 8ir Bodariek's voloe was 

recalling to her more than one afternoon in 
the Bryanston iStreet nuisexy: afternoons 
whatt ahe hanelf. Sir Boderidi; and theae 
same tinea iehildren had made much the 
same group as they were making at this 
identical moment. And it was the 
aimilasity of the efxettmalancea whidi w«8 
pointing the difference of the reality for 
Bicbenda. Her pretty lips curled fliglitly 
and her eyes flashed a little aa she thooght 
to hemelf bitterly, that in those day* Sir 
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Roderick had taken compar^itively no 
nortiee of her, unless — aud aer mouth 
; qmw&nd wMi ftSger at the thought — 
, anless he forgot himself. Now, in these 
dayp, she was preoiaeiy the same woman, 
she said bitterly to heraeU, and the chaage 
in tbeiff relationship had bean hionght 
about simply by her poesessioa of money. 
And now Sir Roderick was e8g<»r enough to 
. notice her, eager enough to make friends. 
) He 'Oonld come now, with even exosaaira 
; politenee?, to call Upon hUt OB the Wf dij 
after her party. 

Unseen by Miss Leicester, Sir Roderii^ 
liad baOn gazing covertly at her fiioe. He 
saw hor lipa eotl and her eyes flash, and 
his own face wag rrrowirtci: ja?t a shade 
paler than before when Brian's cheery small 
voice broke suddenly into the silence. 

" Have yon ahaotad many wild beasts t " 
Ike a^ked very respectfully of Sir Roderick, 
Brian had been lonfjing for some 
moments to make thie enquiry, but some- 
thmg in Sir BodarieVa fana had detaned 
him, in spite of the favouring silence, from 
accosting him, and hi^ courage had only 
Just got the better of his dread. 

Both Bir Boderick and BiebMida aUrted, 
and the former turned towaida Brian with a 
look of absolute felief. 

** Wild beasts I " he said reflectively. 
><WalI, no, Bcian. I aan't a^r tbat I 
bave." 

" T told him wild beasts never grew in 
Scotland, and he wouldn't b'iieYe I They 
don't, dothayf* 

Veronica's mSea waa {wepaiad to ha rttj 

** Well, but, darling," said Brian, turning 
toBidienda, I asked you where there was 
wild beasts to shoot, and jon said *oth«rt 
countries.' Scotland ia one otto eoontiy, ' 

isn't it!" 

Brian's voice was so pleading and yet 
so determined that Sir Boderiok and Misa 

Leicester both laughed outriglit. As it 
had done on that long ago afternooD, 

' Bichendas laugh seemed to establish for 
a moment pleaaant and easy relatione 
between them. 

"Convincing logic!" she said, smiling 

^ at bir Kuderick with a smile that was 

' very like the old Bichenda. ** Be gentle, 
in your dimliuaMttment^" An added 

. laughingly. 

He smiled at her in return, and his 
grave face waa wonderfnlly tranafoEmed by 
his smile. Kichenda, who had thought, 
casually, thnt ho looked both older and 
much changed since she had seen him, 



suddenly now waa TPminded by liis lo^k 
of that day in the i^ark when his sympathy 
bad eonaoled hei for Mn. Fitagenld'a hacd 
words. 

Sir Roderick leaned forward, picked Brian 
up from his stool, and placed him on his 
knee. 

"It sounds awfully stupid of me,* 
he said apologetically, " but I never 
thought of looking for {iny wild beasts, 
Brian, and I oasbainly pever found any." 

** Don't none never roar ? " | 

"I never heard them, and I'm afraid 
I should have, if Uiey'd been there* for ; 
I've been m Scotland vary often. I ■ 
lived theie when I was a small boy." 

Brian evidently found these statementa 
most disheartening. He slipped, silently^ 
round down from Sir Roderick's knee, 
and stood gazing with a regretfnl laoa at 
the fire. Sir I!o lerick smiled. 

** Cheer up, Ikian," he said enpo'irae- 
ingly. " There are heaps of wild baast3 
to be found in fMr-nway plaaea, and aa 
soon as you're n man, yon can go and 
see for them." 

Xhis line of consolation was too v^aa, 
it aeemed; for Bman paid no heed to 
it. Sir Boderick moved a little restlessly 
on his chair, and pulled his moustache. 

made the acquaintance of one of 
yonr brothera laat night," he aaid t» 
Bichenda, *' I waa vaiy plaaiad to ^knov 
him." 

Riebenda turned to him quickly. Her 
face, which had grown qidto aold and hard 
after she had smiled, changed again to 

something that waa almost cordialil^. 

" Yes i " she said interestedly. •* It was 
Jack, my eldest brother. The twins weren't 
about. I don't allow them to hbtij^ ^ 

aipated hnrirs a? yet ! " 

"They live with youl" 

" They live with me ; yes," she answered. 

**I femember tiiat yon told ma once 
that you wore very anxious to be able 
to live all together. It must bo awfuUy 
nice for you to arrange it." 

Sir Boderick spoke very hesitatingly; 
and it seemed more aa if he were irresistibly 
impelled to recall the memory, than as if 
he wished to allude to the confidence she 
had made to him on that past aflemooD, 

Mits Leicester hesitated. Her colour 
fluthed and ebbed again before she an- 
swered. JFor one moment it gave her an 
c dd little thrill to find that he remembered 
her words to him that day ; then she was 
bitterly angry with him for daring to recall ; 
to her the day on which he had hurt her . 
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feelings so deeply ; the day on which he 
had BO obviously remembend that the was 

a servant. The last feeling dominated her 
finally, and her voice rang rather sharply, 
while her lips curled more than ever as she 
■aid curtly : 

" Yes, I did tell jroQ ao^ I Sttppoaa. Bat 
I wonder why X tionblad yon with Ay 
aflfaira." 

Sir Roderick liatonad ' to her ratting 
worda quietly eaoi^h. An o ld contraction 
passed acron the muscles of his face, but he 
did not speak. He stretched out a hand to 
Brian, and drew him aileatly nearer, as if 
he felt that the presenea of the childish 
incomprehending uature was a kind of 
relief. Richenda was woman enough to 
sue Ikat her words had hurt him ; and 
woman enough, also^ to be veiyacHrryfor 
them, just an instant too late. 

"It is very nice indeed for me," she eaid, 
more kindly. " I iika having the boys more 
than I can say." 

But her altered tone and words wer<>, 
apparently, lost upon Sir Roderick. He 
had risen, stiU holding Biian's small hand, 
almost diieeliy after abe had spoken. And 
as abe spoke be stood hefore her, aayiI^; 
something inodbeient a'ooat an engage- 
ment. 

Riohenda pat Dolly off her lap and rose 

too. 

" Good-bye," she said, rather coldly, " if 
you won't wait and have some tea. I am at 
home on Thursdays," abe added rtiffly, 
and ippan ntly as a sort of after-thougbt. 

Sir Rodeciek took the band she beld oot 



to him, and loosed it agaiOi without anj 
farther words than tbe most eonventioiktll 
"good-bye." Then he took n bnnied 

leave of the children, and was gone. 

Miss Leicester, with Dolly holding to 
her akirts, still atood gazing into tbe fixe in 
silence, until the sound of the closing ftoat 

door made itstdf heard in the drawing-room. 
Then, all at once, she sat down rather 
hastily, and with the aame movement 

pushed her chair farther back, out of the 

circle of firelight which w:\g beginning to 
usurp the place of the fading winter day- 
light. 

She did not take Dolly back into her 

lap. She did not even seem to notice her, 
and the little !:^irl, after waiting in injured 
Sileiice^ goiaoxbitid back by herself, U£l- 
beeded. 

Veronica and Brian were taking a wiclted 
pleasure in tho forbidden pursuit of poking 
tiie lire ; but hnding themselves unhindered 
and onobeoked in it» it eeased to delight 
them, and they turned round to Miss 
Leicester, to disoover tbe resson of this 
strange license. 

Biebendft was leaning baek in Hbo 4^ir ; 
her face was rather set, and a trifle pale. 
Her eyes seemed to be steadily follfjwing 
the outlines of the hrehght on the opposite 
wsll 

She roused herself with a great start, as 

two pair of sni ill i lbowa dented themselves 
into her knees, and two small voices said in 
chorus : 

"Waa yon tired of seeing godfatiter, 
darlings «r was joa only al^y t" 
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CHiPTBR XU. 

Three clays had passed. 

The dreaiy tete-a-tdie dinner was over ; 
Mrs. Talloteon had left the dining room, 
and Korth was alone. He was sitting in 
his place at the table, liia head propped 
on hia clenched hand. His eyes, full of 
a sombre sense of necessity, stared down 
at the doth; his month was grimly set, 
but his whole face was pervaded by an 
indpscribable pale reluctance. He roused 
himself abruptly at last; he went with 
firm, rapid steps <m( of (he zoom and np to 
the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Yallotson was there, seated in her 
usual chair, but she was quite unoccupied. 
As the door opened she started slightly, 
bat with a nervonsness which was not like 
her, turning her face towards it as if in- 
Toluntarily. 

There was a rather singular, stupefied 
look npon it; a look which North had 
noticed for the first time on his return 
home in the evening three days before. 
A dull bewilderment seemed to look for an 
instant out of the gloomy eyes, only to 
evade his gaze as he tried to fix it The 
bitterness of the features ^vas in no wise 
softened, but something of numbness seemed 
to be creeping over them. He had tried in 
vain dwrii^ ttie past three days to define or 
account for the change in her; a change 
which he seemed to detect even in the odd, 
far away voice in which the few words she 
had nttned in the eonzse of those days had 
heen tpokeii. And he had pot his impres- 



sions away from him, telling himself sadly 
that they were bom of his own painful 
knowledge of what was as yet onknown to 

her. 

He sat down beside her now, as be had 
done on the evening when he had iiuggested 
her first hitsrview wifli Bi: Grants end 
paused. He hardly knew what impulse 
dictated his first words. 

" Are you in pain this evening 1 " he 
said gently 

She moved uneasily and shook her head, 
turning her face away from him. 

"No," she said. 

The word was not true. She was alwrays 
in more or less pain, and he knew it well 
A sharp sigh parted his lips, and then his 

face grew very strong. 

" Grant tells me," he said, " that you 
ask him no qnestions." 

He spoke slowly and delibantely, and 

paused, tacitly exacting an answer from 
her. She was passing the open palm of 
her hand up and down on the arm of her 
chair with a regular, monotonous motion. 

" Have you seen him ? " she said at last. 

There was a muffled sound about her 
voice, 

"I saw him yesterday," he returned. 
" He tells me also," he went on, '* that he 

thinks you are not without suspicion as to 
the gravity of your symptoms." 

Then there was another dead silence. 
There was something braced and set about 

the gaunt figure, and the movement of her 
hand alone went on unceasingly. At last 
it 8t<)pped. Uer fingers clenched them- 
selves slowly round the arm of the chair, 
and she turned her lace towards him. 
"What is it]" 

For an instant he scanned her face keenly, 
and then he answered her. He spoke one 
sentence only in a low, steady Toioe. 
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A shoit shudder ran Ibrou^jh h<rr frame ; 
her features seemed to eootnict, and then 

she was quite still, gnzing straight before 
her. It BeeTiM(l to I^orth, watching ihnt 
resolute acceptance of au awful sen ten ce, a 
long time before she spoke * in reality it 
was^.as he knew, not move than a momoit 
or two. 

" That means — death ! " 

The words, low and brooding, were a 
statement lather than a question, and 
Koith's voice as he b^gan to answer her 
was a little honrse. He cleared it deter^ 
minedly as he proceeded. 

" It is not wholly cuxabV ^« ** I 

cannot tell you that it is. Grant is of 
opinion, however, that something mny be 
done by which its pro<!ross may be arrested," 

*' Is it very far advanced ? " 
' She asked the question quickly, but her 
voice was quite firm. 

"Ye?,** said North; his innate reserve 
and his professional habit of self-control 
had never served him in better atead. *' It 
is necessary that you should know that the 
utmost to be hoped frcm the measures 
Grant proposes to take would be the pro- 
longing of your life for a few years. But 
on the other hand, if no sueh steps are 
taken " 

" How long shall I live 1 " 

The words, heavy and slow, broke in 
upon his sentence, and Korth was forced to 
pause a moment before he anbwaed them. 

" In Grant's opinion you may live two 
months," he said, " possibly not so long." 

He paused, watching her with heart-sick 
anxiety. He saw a sharp spasm of emotion 
pass across her face, and he said quickly 
and with recovered steadiness of tone : 

''Therefore it is obviously advisable that 
the operation dkould be performed, and that 
without dday. It would not be right to 
conceal from you that there is a ceitain 
amount of risk connected with it, but, in 
face of the alternative, Grant advises 
strongly that that risk should be met." 

" I will not have it done." 

There was such a dead level of composure 
in her tone that for an instant ^orih doubted 
whether he could hare heard her aright. 
He looked at her uncertainly. Her eyes 
were fixed on space, sombre and musing. 

"Ton don't quite imderstand, I am 
aftaid," he said very gently. " It is neces- 
saiy. It offers you your only chanoe of ]ife." 

" I will not have it done ! " 

Not a tone, not an inflection was altered, 
and as the reiteration fell upon North's 
ears he moved uneasify. He leaned suddenly 



forward in his chair and began to apeak with 
greater urgency. 

•'"Why not!" he said. "Do you not 
rely on Grant's opinion ? You can hardly 
have a better man, but if you would prefer 
another opinion you Can see any one you 
like. Is it the thought of the risk from 
which you shrink ? It is a risk, I allow. 
But if it succeeds you have many month? 
of cc'mparative health before you ; and if it 
fails — ^you have nothing to lose." 

He stopped, waiting anxiously for her 
answer. But Mrs. Vallotson npithfr moved 
nor spoke. It was not the silence of re- 
flection ; it was not the silenoe of a woman 
who finds her intentions shaken by the 
arguments addressed to her. It was the 
silence of absolute resolution, and it im 
pressed itself as such upon North. Mis 
face and mannw grew keenly disturbed as 
he watched her, and he began to speak 
again, reasoning with her, at once with the 
greatest gentleness and a strong insistence. 

** Will yon not give me your Tesaona,'* he 
said, " and let me explain them away 1 Or 
would you prefer to see Grant about iti 
Believe me, he would not advise this step 
if he were not absolutely convinced of its 
necessity. He is truftworthiness itself^ and 
he is by no means prone to such measures. 
I should not urge it on you if I were not ! 
certain that it is the right thing to do. \ 
And I do urge it most eaxnestiy. To ; 
refuse, or even " — he paused and went on 
very slowly and deliberately — " to delay 
your consent is to refuse the one hope of 
reprieve held out to you, to oondemn your- 
self to certain death." 

'* I will not have it done.** 

He might l ave as effectually addressed a 
woman made of stone. The iron determina- 
tion of her face had not altered by a shade ; 
the monotonous level of her voice was 
quite unchanged. Againt-t the set resolu- 
tion which she seemed to personify, aiga* 
ment was thrown away. 

For a moment North hesitated, his eyes 
glowing, his face working. A vague 
instinct towards nnfreaty stirred in him. 
But there was that about the atmosphere 
which surrounded them, mother and son as 
they were, ihrough which entreaty could 
not pass. He rose abruptly and turned 
away, and there was a long silence. 

It was SToith who broke it. He lifted 
his head slowly from his hands, on which it 
had been propped as he leaned against the 
mantelpiece, and tnmed towards her. His 
face was drawn and white. 

" I cannot press the matter furllMr,* he 
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Inid. " Prof eesionallj, of course, it is only 
poadUtt under the ei^umB^ces to place 
the matter before you, to ftdvise you and — 
to leave the decision in you hands. Giant 
shall know what you say.'* ' 

He paused. He had not studied human 
niftwe, as every doctor most, for so zaany 
years without realisinp: to the full the 
power exercised by intiinct influences 
"where direct argument has failed; and 
OTon as he aoeepted hii' defeat^ keenly 
aware in his inmost consciousness 6{ the 
hopelessness of the position, the instinct 
to try such side influences moved him in 
spite of himself. Ha waited a moment to 
recover hie aelf-cohtrol, and then he spoke 
again in a grave matter-of-fact tone. 

*' I think you understand," he saifl, 
** that since you refuse, nothing whatever 
can he done to arrest tne rapid pirograss of 
Hie diseaae. Something — though, I fear, 
in your case not a great deal— can be done 
to relieve the severe suffering entailed j 
and Grant will continue to attend ybn fair 
the purpose. It will of course liecessary 
that vou should have a nurse, and her 
presence inni:ediattly will Tvi a comfort , to 
you, I think. I will arrange for it to- 
mranow." 

He had spoken uncompromisingly. 
Reserved as his words were, they were 
calculated to place before her in all its naked 
painfulness the prospect wbieh she had to 
face. Absolutely in the dark as to the 
reasons which might influence her in her 
refusal of the proposal which he had made 
her, he had been guided by an indefinite 
notion that she might possibly be moved 
by a detailed realisation of the alternative 
which she was choosing. Her answer 
came upon him as an indescribable shock. 

Mis. Yallotaon tnmed to him for the 
first time, and looked steadily into his face. 

" I will not have a niirse," she said. 
** And I will not see Dr. Grant again." 

A quick flash of inerednloQB dismay 
passed across North's face. Then lie said 
gently and patiently : 

" The nurse can wait, if you prefer it. 
But I think — I fear — that befoie many 
days you will iBnd snch eaito a necessity. 
As to Grant — do you mean that yoa would 
rather I attended yon T' 

She made a swift peremptory ^gesture of 
negation. • i • 

<«I will not be attended at all," OA kid. 

He smiled a slight, sad smile. ' 

" I am afraid you will linJ it inevitable," 

" Why 1 " she returned, an odd reckless- i 
ness tonchbg the ati^ess of hte maimer. I 



" Nothing can be done — you have just said 
so," 

" Not qaite^" he answered gravely. "1 
said that a certain amount of aoffering 

might be spared you." ' 
" I do not wish to be spared.'* 
" Ah ! " he said, and . there was a lUarp 
note of agonised prescience in his voice. 
" You don't know what you are saying." 

She looked straight up at him, her eyes 
sombre and nnflihching, with something 
strange and indefinable hidden in their 
depths as she [/•izcd at him for a moment 
in silence ; there was a slight touch of 
scorn about her mouth. 

'*!Do yon think I am a cowardt" she 
said. 

Kough as was its manifestation, almost 
coarse as was its defiance of all assistance, 
there was something in the unyielding 
front, which thus faced certain agony and 
death, which touf^Viod Xorth Branston to 
the quick. He looked into the resolute 
^e, haggard already with pain, and his 
sense of the atmosphere about them faded 
away ; he felt nothing, he realised nothing 
but the rush of unspeakable compas?^ion. 

He drew suddenly close to her, and his 
words came quick and suppressed with the 
intensity of his entreaty. 

"Mother," he said, "think again ! Let 
us do what we can, all tliat skill and care 
may do. Consent, I beg of you.** 

Sli< l id started violently as his first 
word fell on her ear ; and as be spoke she 
had let herself sink slowly back in her 
chair, her hands clenched, her face working 
painfoUy for the first time, aa she stared 
up at him. She did not answer him 
immediately. 

" Wh^ should you care 1 " she muttered 
at last 

" Why should I care ? " he echoed ; his 

low voice vibrated strangely. " I am your 
son ! Own me by letting me help you. 
Own me by troa^g me. Own me by 
taking at my hands a little ease— a Httle 
longer life." 

She was trembling from head to foot 
now. She tried to rise, but her shaking 
limbs lefosed to obey her. 

** Life !" she said hoarsely. "Why should 
I want life) What's the good of life to 
mel" ■ ' 

'* Might we not learn in it," he 'ssid, 

t laiow each.other better 1" 

" ^^'hat then 1" she answered. She had 
staggered to her feet, and stood holding to 
a chair to ^eep herself erect ; her yoice 
caught' aiid<'graied with a strange des]^ra< 
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tion. » Whtt help is thwe in thftti What 

help ia there in anything 1" She stopped 
abruptly, and then added in a low, brooding 
tone : " Not even my death will do any 
good. Not even my death I It will go on 
and on." 

Before h'"* co'ild spealf, before \\9 could 
ronstPT the iiiioacribabie amazement stirred 
iu him by tiie vaguely understood drift of 
her words, she had turned and made her 
way with stumbling, uncertain steps, and 
catching at the famitare fot supporti out 
of the room. 

CHAPTER ILII. 

Beaten at all points, with all things 
converging towards the inevitable close) 
with idl things falling hack to leave the 
aonl alone with the eternal myateriea of 

inexorable compulsion : those vague move- 
ments of the spirit, -which the tremendous 
contact rarely fails to create, had become a 
part of the grim disdpline whieh originally 
engendered them, and were to do their work 
unrecognised except as grinding pain, 
fought against, rebelled ^ainst^ denied, 
■omethiug had laid its chm touch npon 
Mrs. Vallotson; something too Uind and 
groping almost to be called remorse. Face 
to face with deatb, that silent conqueror 
before whom no rebellion avails anything, 
she had hegun to hrood over the past. 
Orthodox and strict as she bad always been 
in the conventional observances which 
represented her religion, spiritual perception 
was absolutely dormant in her. JUght and 
wrong had been con vertiUe terms, with her, 
with respectable and non -respectable. Just 
comprehension of what she had done; of 
the long chun of sin and eonsequence 
wound ont in the tragedy of which she was 
the centre, "was not for her. But gradually 
the past began to assume for her the propor- 
tions of a black mistake. It haunted her ; 
it weighed hw down ; she could not escape 
from it. Writhe under it as she mighty 
thrust it from her fiercely as she did during 
those long months of his unfailing patience 
and gentleness, the thought of North h^ 
been eating into her life. Something of 
the wrong she had done him began to shape 
itself before her ; to grow into more definite 
proportions as her own state grew clearer 
and dearei to her. Her fierce reception of 
Lady Karslako had been her last stand 
acrainpt her consciousness. Strong and un- 
bending oven in defeat, she had become, 
during the tluee days that followed, its 
helpless prisoner. 
Walled in and dominated, conquered 



physically and mentally, life had become 

unendurable to her. The gift of a few 
months more was one to be hurled back 
upon the giver. She was to die^ and she 
would die as she had liTcd, deliberately 
and of her own wiB* 

What impulse, or what mixture of im- 
pulses, had dictated to her the resolution 
of accepting no relief in the ineyitable 
suflfering that must lie between her and 
the end ; whether it had its origin ia 
that stubborn pride which had guided her 
through life, or whether she set herself to 
enduie, nerved and fortified by some 
strange half-heathen instinct towards expia- 
tion ; it would be hard to say. The woman 
herself, as fortitude became the hourly 
habit of her life^ could not have told. But 
from that resolution she never swerved. 
After that scene with North no word as to 
her state crossed her lips. Deliberately, 
and of set purpose, she had shut down an 
iron baxriei between herself and all human 
help ; and on the other side of that hairier 
her son stood helpless. 

What agony of mind the weeks that 
followed held for North, no one but him- 
self ever knew. Watohing her as the days 
crawled by, the gradual developement of 
her illness unfolded itself before him with 
dreadful precision. He knew that she was 
dying before his eyes. He knew that the 
ghastly stillness of her demeanour hid such 
suffering as tortured him to think of. lie 
knew that she could know no respite by 
day or night. He knew that some sort of 
relief, that long intorvalis of ljIi\ ion, at 
least, lay iu his haiii to bestow, and that 
his hand was powerless. 

Again and again he protested; passion- 
atoly, sternly, entreatingly ; all in vain. 
Long after her strength was reduced, as he 
knew, almost to nothingness she rose and 
came downstairs, passing from room to 
room aeoording to her old routine, sup- 
ported by her unfailing will; moving, 
however, only when no one was near to see 
what the effort cost her. He engaged a 
nurae, a woman who might haTe done for 
her almost as much as he himself could have 
done. But Mrs. Vallotson would not see her. 

North grew haggard and worn. His work 
became for him a mere mechanical routine 
haunted by the thought of the gloomy house 
he had left and of the slow, silent tragedy 
that was there working itself out. When he 
was away from her he was consumed with 
anxiety, when he was in her presence the 
sight of her endurance was almost ttOre 
than he could bear. Inside the houae^ or 
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ovtaide^ he nfely spoke. At the hospital 

it was said among his colleagues that " poor 
Branston" grew more taciturn with every 
day. He was too reserved a man to have 
inttmAte Inends ; and, liked and r«epee(ed 
as he was, his private f^'riofs could never 
become public propertj. rh(>rfl would have 
been no soul about him at th,is juncture to 
whom he could have spoken of that whieh 
was weighing on his life had it not been for 
the presence in London of Bryan Armitage. 

Sympathy becomes preciooa and necessary 
to A man in proportion at Im own capacity 
for Bympathising developes, and there is no 
quality so piir»>ly refined and quickened by 
the discipline of suffering as the quality of 
peroeption where oar fellow-creatures are 
concerned. The very feature in young 
Armitage for which JvTorth Branston had 
half despised him hitherto ; his eimplo- 
hearted affectionatcness, his honest faith, 
his qirickneas of feeling ; made him now the 
one companion whose presence was to North 
anything but a heaviness and a strain. It 
had taken few words to convey to Bryan 
how matters lay ; it todc no worda at aU to 
draw oat^ day after day, hia tacit unobtru- 
sive affection and encouragement. It be- 
came a regular custom that he should 
appear at the hospital for a few momenta 
some time during the day, either in his 
flmner-hour or just before Xorth li ft He 
never asked any questioua ; sometimes he 
would be full of the merest nonsense. But 
North never failed now to detect what lay 
behind his boyishness, and to resp<md to it 
with a half unconscious gratitude. 

Five long, slow weeks had dragged them- 
selves away, and it was a close, wet aflw- 
noon in May when Bryan, going as usual 
to North's rrrtm rst ahont six o'clock, 
found North standiog at hia table putting 
away some papers. 

"Ah, Bryan," he said, •«! thought I 
should have missed you.'* 

*'Am I latei" asked Bryan cheerily. 
•«I don't think so." 

North glanced at the dock. 

"Perhaps not," he said in a low voice. 
"I am leavinc^ a little earlier, I suppose." 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Bryan said : 

" Are you more anxious than usual 1 " 

North threw himself heavily into the 
chair by which he stood, cieuching and 
nndeDching one band nerronsly. 

**1 don't know what I am," he said 
in an odd, hoarse voice. '* I can see no- 
thing but her face, Bryan 1 Her face as 
it looked this morning." 



I *' Is she worse 1" 

"Yes!" lie answered sharply. "It's 
dmwing to the end, boy, it's drawing to 
the end ; and she won't let me touch her. 
She tried to get up from her ehair last 
night, and couldn't do it. She tried again, 
and couldn't do it. There were great drops 
standing on her forehead. I put out my 
hand to help her. She poshed it away 
and compelled herself. Good Heaven ! " 

Quite suddenly, broken at last hy the 
remembrance of a scene through which 
he had passed rigidly composed, North 
Branston's self-control gaye way. His face 
fell forward upon his arms as they lay upon 
the table, and a man's suppressed sobs shook 
him from head to foot. With his face 
twitching painfully, Bryan turned away. 

It did not last long. In two or three 
moments those heart-rending sounds ceased, 
and .N orth was very still. Then he raised 
himself slowly. 

" I beg your pardon, Bryan, boy,** he 
said. That was hard on you ! " 

"I — hope you won't say that. North/' 
faltered the young man. 

North rose and came towards him. 

"No," he said in a low, moved voice, 
" I won't, Bryan ! I'll say — thank you. 
What should I do without yoaf ** 

There was a silent hand-clasp, and then 
North turned away abruptly, and began to 
iinish the task on which he had been 
occupied ou Bryan's arrival. 

"Are you going to walk to the station 
with mo ] '' ho said, resuming his ordinary 
manner. Then, a^ he saw that Bryan was 
hardly ready to speak, he added : " It's a 
wretched evening." 

It bad ceased to rain, however, by the 
time North reached home. He paused a 
moment on the doorstep and looked up at 
the slowly clearing sky, a steady strength of 
endurance deepening in his eyes. Then he 
went in. Ho went straight upstairs. It 
had become his habit to see his mother 
always as soon as he came in, and then to 
leave her undisturbed till dinnw-tioie. 

It was growing dark on the staircase, 
and as he opened the drawing-room door 
the red glow of the evening sky, shining in 
through the window directly facing Mm, 
dazzled him for the moment. Then, with a 
sudden flash, his vision seemed to grow 
clear again, and he took in his surroundings 
at a glance. Everything in the room 
waa just as usual; the chain and taUes 
were set ahout in their stiff, unused array. 
But the hgure which had held itself so 
stubbornly erect was beaten down at last. 
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In the cen!rr^ of the rooin, a few paces from 
the chair wViich phe 'wns wrnt to occupy, 
his mother lay iacc downwards on the dour. 

Tlw moTenunit of tiie xniad in any 
moment of supreme crisis is not to be <K- 
pkinod, hardly t/> be defined. In the very 
moment of realisation all I>iorth Branston'e 
being rose np in one passion of agonised 
yearning that he might not find her dead ; 
that 3hc might not liave passed away for 
ever in the utter lontliness to which she 
had condemned herself. It was not an 
instMit before he was kneeling by her eide, 
but in that instant 1m seemed to live again 
through all the yean of his life in one 
unspeakable pang. 

She irae not dead. His quick prof essional 
perception told him so even before he 
touched her. But m he laid his fingers on 
her pulse and looked into her ghastly face, 
oblirious in its blank unconsciousness who 
lifted it, and on whoso arm it lay, ho knew 
that the struggle was over, and that her 
body would obey her indomitable will 
never again. She was conquered to the 
uttermost They might do for her what 
they wonld and she eoold lift no finger to 
prevent them. 

They did what little might be done— 
I^orth and the nurse— all that should have 
been done so long ago. Is^ight drewon and 
the deslhlike stupor was still nnbroken. 
The nurse had left the room, and North, 
standing by the bedside, was gazing down 
at the livid features when he saw a faint 
movement pass over them. He laid his 
fingers quickly on tie wrist lyin;r on the 
counterpane, not knovrinf^ that it might n( t 
be the end ; and as he watched, he saw her 
eyes slowly open. She eonld not move ; 
she was too weak even to withdraw her 
wnst from his finger?, if she had wished to 
do it. lliat she would accept her utter 
helplessness was the only tiling that might 
be hoped for her. And knowing this and 
seeing recognition in her face, Xorth spoke 
to her, hia voice low, steady, and pro- 
fessional. 

" Do not speak mora than one word," he 
said, " but try to answer me. Are yon in 

great pain ? " 

She did not attempt to ppeak ; she did 
not even seem to hear his worm. Her hand 
lay heavy and passive in his; her eyes 
rested on his face, sullenly, quiesceiit at 
last — the eyes of the conquered, but 'with a 
strange faint hnnger in them. At last her 
lips moved, and he bsnt his head to catch 
the forViIe voice, 

" Send for Constance 1 '' 



i«ORWAY. 

Fob a long period of years it has been the 

fsdiionable custom to regard Switzerland as 
pre-eminently the country to go to for 
holiday purposep. Grand, however, as it 
undoubtedly is, there has of late sprung up 
another prominent rival to Taiy the mono- 
tony of the ordinary routine of well- 
travelled districts, and to add one more to 
the many facilities already afforded to the 
tourist for seel^ig ^'frssh woods and pastures 
new." Norway— for that is tiia country 
referred to — is rapidly acquiring great popu- 
larity with tourists in general, and no 
wonder, for its stupendous mountains, mag- 
nifioent valleys, waterfidls, and Qords, are 
the admiration of ever}' ono whose privilege 
it has been to see them. NorvvpLrian .«:renery 
is unqneetioiuibly grand in the extreme ; to 
deseribe it ii an almost impoanUe tsak, even 
to those who possess speeul merits that way 
and whose vocabulary covers a very wide 
area. The only way to form anything like 
a true estimate of its grandeur is to see the 
oonntry with your own eyes, and, having 
once seen it, it will l>e strange if you do 
not possess an emphatic craving to see it 
again. Some enthusiasts have gone so far 
as to say you will never go anywhere else. 
Absurd as the latter assertion appears to be,- 
it is not altogether a fable, for the impres- 
sions produced by those rocky, precipitous 
mountains, whish frequently have a sheer 
declivity of several tiionsand feet^ the great 
winding fjords with their numerous twist- 
ings and twin in gs, and the lesser offehoots 
with their almost impenetrable narrowness ; 
the innnmerable waterfalls at evwy tnm, 
often falling from a height of one to two 
thousand feet ; and last, but by no means 
least, the magnificent, fiercely wild, awe- 
inspiringvalleys, some of whieh arereekoned 
amongst the finest in the world, are of the 
most profound description. The Norse 
people are kind, polite, hospitable, and 
honest to a degree, especially those in the 
ooontry distrxets. They are ever ready to 
do a kind act, will treat you well, and 
charge you little for it. As yet they are to 
a large extent unspoiled ; there are, how- 
ever, unfortunately some indiestions that 
this blitafnl state of simplidty will not 
exist for fvcr, a circumstaticp for which 
Englishmen are chiefly responBibie. Gene- 
rosity at holiday times is proverbial, hence 
services rsndwed sre usually well paid for. 
Norr.-pp'ians are now finding this out, and, 
naluraliy« are not slow to appreciate it at its 
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proper value. Still, their idea of wealth ia 
very different to oura ; give a man a coin of 
the value of, saj^ sixpence, he will amile all 
over his facei hold out his hand, place it in 
yonrs, and give' it a heaxty shaking ; indeed, 
from hia manner, yon "vronld get the impres- 
sion that he thought he was too well paid 
at that. At present there ia nothing like 
the amount of imposition praetised tibat is 
the common everyday feature of most Con- 
tinental tourist centres ; whilst, as a matter 
of fact, if you were to leave all charges 
ahsolntely to the natiTss themietvw, it is 
more than probable that the molt would 
be quite as satisfactory as if yon had kept a 
keen eye on the expenses yourself. It is 
said that, if so inclined, you might safely 
go to sleep Irfr the roadside and no one 
would ever attempt to divest you of your 
valuables. So much from the side of 
honesty. As already indicated, IS'orway is 
a poor eoontiy, and its people are lilrawise 
correspondingly poor. They battle' with 
difficulties, brave adverse elements, live 
where other people would starve, and lite- 
rally get bread out of stones, and, withal, 
are thankful for what little they do get. 

Their industries consist, chiefly, r>f fishing, 
farming, and wood-cutting. Fish is largely ' 
used for home consumption, and consider- 
able quantities are exported in the fresh and 
dried state, a fair proportion of which finds 
its way into English markets. Farming 
can never be a flourishing inetitation with 
' them— and in this respect the fnhdameutal 
basis of national prospsrity is wanting — for 
the hnd h mountainous and roeky, that 
fev, facilitii s are afforded for the develope- 
ment of this important and very essential 
industry; although, be it said to their 
credit, wherever there is a piece of land 
worth the labour, it is seized upon and 
utilised to the utmost advantage. At the 
best, however, the soil is but poor, whilst 
even the most favoured districts would find 
it difhcult to get the Fmallest patch of land 
equal in quality to that which is common 
in our own country. Here and there small 
arsad ol level or slightly undulatmg land 
may be observed from which fairly respect- 
able crops are secured, hut these are quite 
the exception. M(^t farms are situated on 
the dopes of motmtains in the most inere* 
diblo, out-of-the-way, dangerous places it is 
possible to conceive of, often at nn almost 
perpendicular height of some hundreds of 
feet above the level of the iPjords below. 
How the natives mansge to find land in 
such rocky places, and contrive to cultivate 
it under aach dasgeroos conditions, and, 



above all, to eke out a living^ is an absolute 
marvel ; but the greater surprise is how 
they manage to exist at all under fiuch 
eztraoxdinaTy trying efaeamstances. Their 
loneliness and fearful summndings must be 
wPiTison.p in the extreme, particularly when 
the meteorological conditions are not of the 
best, which is often the case in Norway. 

For week% and probably months, dnring 
their long winter, their little homesteads 
must be literally icebound, and all com- 
munication with the outer world completely 
ent off. Tet, in spite of aach adverse 
element!', they overcome the diffienlttes 
and thrive in a remarkable rtriTtner. Two 
or three small fields, a few sheep and goats, 
seem to be all that is necessary to make 
the modest Norwegian farmer contented 
and happy with his lot. He makes little 
money and spends less ; his facilities for 
the latter are so limited that he rarely 
gets the opportunity of squandering it 
away. Many of the neesssaries of their 
simple mode of living are produced on 
the farm, whilst not a few articles of wear- 
ing apparel are woven and manufactured 
in their own homes. Whilst looking at 
these mountain fanns perched on giddy 
heights, one is forced to confess that it 
is indeed a hard struggle for life ; yet, 
from a Norwegian point of view, 'mattws 
are not quite so bad, finaneially, as they 
seem. Whilst sailing along one of the 
famous fjords, the captain of the steamer 
overheard some of the passengers expressing 
themselves in sympathetic tones respecting 
this struggle for life, when he intf^rpn^ed, 
and pointed out that the farmer whose 
farm attracted attention at that time was 
what they— Norw^ians-Hialled a rich man, 
because he was worth some three thousand 
kroner, the English equivalent of which 
is just short of one hundred and seventy 
pounds. • " 

Fatni'; do not always rest oontent 
with the land thr^y get on the moun- 
tain slopes, but often secure any advantage 
that is to be derived from any flat surfaoe 
that exists on the summits of mountains ' 
several thousand feet above sea-level. Here 
there are wooden huts erected, called saeterf, 
which are occupied during the summer 
ttonUiB only, and are nsed for dairy pur- 
posss as well as place for living in. The 
occupants of these paeters are usually two 
or three women, whose only companions 
are a few goats and sheep, unless, as some- 
times happens, travellera, who may per- 
chance be crossing the mountainf, have 
a look in, and partake of a little refresh- 
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nQGnt by the way. The interiors of these 
eaeters are eometiines scrupulouslj clean, 
vhilo otbers ate nraoh Iralow tfutt high 
standard of merit. The qnaatkn might 
reasonably he asked if there nre any crops 
grown on these high levels, how are they 
brought to the lower level t The answer 
is an interesting one. A novel arrange- 
ment is in vogue, which consists of a stout 
wire fixed firmly from the summit to tlie 
ground below at aa angle of from thirty 
to forty degrees, to which the crop*— 
chiefly grass — are attached and sent down 
at lightning speed, producing a great whirr 
and whizz as they speed their way rapidly 
to file bottom. There is nsiiaUj sneh a 
copious supply of rain in Norway, and 
many of the valleys are so narrow and 
hemmed in by huge moantains— where the 
son hardly ever shines — ^that when there is 
a grass crop, it is necessary to bring into 
requisition what might be desnib'^d as a 
crude sort of trellis work, or in easier par- 
lance, a series of clothes madens upon which 
to pat the grani. in order to ensnre the 
necessary drying process. 

A feature in Norwegian farming is the 
very large share women take in duties 
appertaining to the cultivation of the soil 
So frequently did we observe operations 
conducted solely by women, that we were 
repeatedly tempted to exclaim, " Where 
are the ment" Determined to solTe this 
little problem, we put the question 
point-blank, and learned in reply that 
it is quite a common thing for women 
to bear the hnmt of field work, as the 
men are often aheent from home, travelling 
to distant f iirs and markets in order to 
dispose of tiiRir prorlnce, and for the pur- 
pose of buymg and aoiiiag cattle. 

The timber trade forms another essential 
part of the industry of Norway. The 
presence of innumerable pine forests is a 
sufficient indication of the importance and 
value of this brandh of trade to the 
Norwegians, as, in addition to a com- 
paratively large home con<^nTnption, con- 
siderable quantities are exported to various 
parts of the globe. 

Tli> \< rwegian mode of travelling is some- 
what of the primitive order. Railways are 
scarce — indeed, very scarce — the only one 
we came across during the whole of our 
travels is that one which coven a distance 
of sixty-eiglit miles, extending from Bergen 
to Voesevangen. How much this line cost 
to make it is difhcult to say. It must, 
however, have absorbed a fairly anbatantial 
sum of money, for It has been eat through 



solid rock, and passes through no fewe^ 
than fifty rock-hewn tunnels. , Failing th® 
advantag^ derived from the presence of 
the iron horse, there is in vogue a system 
of posting which enables persons to drive 
from one station to another, at fixed absolute 
rates, in vehicles eonstracted to hold one, 
two, three, or four persons. Those most in 
use are the Carri »1p, a vehicle designed to 
hold one ; and the Stolkjaerre, with seats 
for two. In each case the attendant, or 
Skydcgttts as he is called, finds a place at 
the rear, although usually it is only a 
standing position. The Carriole is a com- 
fortable sort of machine, and quite a 
novelty in charioteering. Kot so the 
Stolkjae»e» for it is a much less inviting 
vehicle, possessing back-breaking qualities 
of the very first order. In some cases 
springs are dispensed with; thus, if per- 
chance the roads are rough — as is often the 
case — and the path be downhill, you will 
be sure to know all about it, and feel 
it too. In order to ensure the successful 
working of the posting system— especially 
in country districts— any farmer may l>e 
called upon at a moment's notice to provide 
a hoiae for a traveller, and, no matter what 
hour of the day or night it may chance to 
be, or what other circumstances may arise, 
! he is compelled to produce it. If, at that 
particular time, he should be busy ploughing 
m the fields, it makes no difference, he Is 
bound to produce the horse. This, on first 
thoughts, appears to constitute a hardship ; 
such, however, is not the case, for whatever 
duty the farmer performs of this description, 
he receives a stipulated rate of pay, and 
although the amoant may appear small in 
onr eyes, yet the por>r Norwegian farmer 
e^itimates it in a much more favourable 
manner, for he finds it more profitable thaa 
pursuing his Cffdilttry avocation, and accord- 
ingly is eager to aeise any opportunity that 
presents itself. 

Temperance people wiU note with 
pleasureable satisfaction that drunkenness 
is quite a rarity in Norway, a circum- 
stauce due largely, if not absolutely, to the 
adoption by the Government of the 
Gothenburg system, which places all profits 
on the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
hands of the Government, who wisely use 
the money for local improvements. An 
instance in point may be seen in the con- 
struction of a splendidly-engineered zigzag 
road, exceedintrly steep, called the Dram 
Vein, which runs up the side of one of the 
Bergen hills. Sellen of these liquon have 
no interest whatever in pushing the trade; in 
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fact, they are under certain rcatrictionB 
whieh liinit the supply to each incKvidnal 

purchaser. Wines and spirits, as a rule, 
cannot be bad on board the local steamers, 
except by the courtesy of the captains, who 
axe at liberty to supply small quantities as 
a gUt| but not to sell and receive payment 
for same. That the Gothenburg system 
leads to the most satisfactory results is 
proved by the fact that Norway is very 
essentially a sober nation, and that an 
intoxiL-ated person is rarely ever met with. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that 
Norwegians make excellent sailors, indeed 
OTery one mnst have heard of their great 
reputation in this capacity, even from child- 
hood. Some of the Guest navigators the 
world has ever seen claim their birth in the 
land of the Yikings. Another characteristic 
of Norsemen is their remarkable suitabOity 
for colonising. Their hard^ exposed lives 
among the bleak mountains, and the ^'cculiar 
circumstances which compel them to do 
everything for themseWee under trying con- 
ditumSi eminently adapts them for the 
povere struggle that awaits them in those 
far-otf, semi-barbarous countries, whither 
they go for the purpose of lealiaing their 
fortunes. 

The love of home is so profoundly deep- 
rooted in Norwegians that, after a few- 
years' absence, they invariably return to 
the solitudes of their former homes among 
the mountains, and having amassed .a few 
hundred pound?, settle down as men in 
happy, comfortable circumstances, and of 
some standing. 

The Norwegians are a devout people. The 
form of worship observed by tliem is that 
of the Lutheran Evangelic, but owing to 
tixe scattered population and the distance 
betwew each <diuroh, servioos are only held 
once every two or three weekp. Ministers 
having distri<-ts assigned to them visit each 
church in turn, and are usually favoured 
nith eompatatively good andienoes, as the 
people travel for milea in their littie boats 
in order to be present. The wedding 
custome have always been extremely curious 
and interesting although some of the ob« 
servances and festivities have of late fallen 
into disuse. The bridal crown is still worn ; 
it is gilded, and contains many sparkling 
gems, the value of which may be estimated 
aeeoiding to the wealth and position of the 
parties concerned. In any case, it presents 
quite a remarkably fantastic appearance. 
It is usual for one or more of these crowns 
to be kept in each village for the use of the 
inhaUtants generally, mote paitienlarly 



the poorer people, who borrow it just as a 
wedding-ring may be borrowed for the day 
in this country. There are also a number 
of other items, which, when put together, 
form a sort of apron, covered with green 
and gold trimmings, and a fancy border, 
the whole of which is studded with imita- 
tion rubies, etc., and richly embroidered. 
The bridegroom, also, is often decorated in 
a somewhat fanciful fashion to match. 

The natural features of Norway may be 
classed as unique ; indeed, it would be 
difficult to mention any other country in 
which there is so much that bears such 
marked charaetetistios so peouliarly its own. 
The configuration of the land, with its sheer 
rocky declivities; its snowcapped moun- 
tains; immense glaciers; wild, weird-looking 
valleys ; the gigantic fjords, with those ox 
smaller dimmsions; its waterfalls, with 
varying descents, of from fifty to two 
thousand, or even three thousand feet; its 
gorges, its avalanches, and many other 
chaiaoteristic features, all go to make up a 
combination which is essentially Norwegian, 
and wliich probably cannot be matched by 
any other country in the world. To compare 
it with anything Engliah would, on the 
face of it, be absurd ; still, those who have 
not yet visited the land of the Yiking*? may 
see something, although only in miniature, 
in some parts of Scotland — particularly in 
the vicinity of the Sound and Isle of Skye 
— that will give some faint idea of the 
splendour of Norwegian rock and fjord 
scenery. Loch Lomond, Loch Awe, Loch 
Aehray, Loeh Long, and Loch Fyne may 
do something to improve the impressions, 
but, after all, they are a very long distance 
off high-water mark. Other features present 
themselves in prominent fashion. For in- 
stance, there is the midnight sun, which, 
however, requires a visit to the North Cape 
to see it to pt rfection. The late eveniuga 
and early dawn are items of peculiar interest 
and pleasure. There is practically no night 
from the middle of 'May to the middle or 
end of July ; thus is created a novelty 
which in itoelf ia sufliciLut to arouse the 
curiosity of tourists generally, and I^uglish- 
men in particular. There is something 
strange indeed in strolling about at eleven 
p.m , or later, in broad daylight, with no 
indication ui what we are accustomed to 
call night. To gauge the hour of bedtime 
by appearances is quite a difficult matter, 
whilst should you happen to bo awake at 
about one a.m., you will discover that 
whatever darkness there may have been 
has oompletely vanished, and that the pure 
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light of iH'aven ro.igns instead, auJ that the 
STin is shining brilliantly as though it bad 
never set, nor ever intended to do so. 

Hie atmosphere in Honray ie lo dear 
and Ught that under favouxaUe eonditions 
very long distances may be covered with 
the naked eye. It is no uncommon thbg 
for forty or fifty nsilee to be seen wiQioat 
extraneous aid of any kind. 



HAIR-GROWTHS. 



Since the hair, whether braided or dis- 
hevelled, .nlfk so much to the character of 
the huiuaa hgure, we need not wonder that 
peculiar fashions and customs respecting it 
have prevailed among all nation.<^. The 
heathen priestesses, when under the in- 
fluence of what they conceived to be inspira- 
tion, wore their hau dfahevelled, fov which 
xeason Saint Paul forbade the Corinthian 
women, when at devotion, to wear it in 
this manner. Hence, in the early ages of 
Christianity, when its Divine doctrines were 
struggling through the darkness, the ele^, 
both regular an.l ppcular, were obliged to 
have the crown of the head shaved as a 
signal of self-denial and mortification. It 
was not nntii the fifth century that in 
Europe priests began to shave their crowns. 
The f?oman clergy then adopted the circular 
method, and shaved the small round spot 
on the top of the head which is known as 
the tonsure. In Scotland, however, the 
monies shaved thn whole of the forepart 
of the head from car to ear. la the Anda- 
man Islands every man shaves his head. 
Many other Orientals also go bald-headed. 
We used to do so in the last century, and 
by a strange piece of contrariness wc wore 
artificial wigs to cover our baldness. As 
for tiie Chinaman, his method of shaving 
is exactly opposed to that of the Roman 
monk. He shaves all bat a round patch, 
the hair of which grows long and forms his 
pigtail. When the difficulty of diaving the 
head is borne in mind, the true strangeness 
of the custom becomes doubly apparent 

The Popes denounced the wearing of 
long hair, and Anselm, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, pronounced the sentence of ex- 
communication on those who were guilty 
of so heathenish a custom. Serlo, a Norman 
bishop, acquired great honour for a sermon 
he preached before Henry the First in the 
year 1104 on this subject, which had sudi 
an effect on the King and his courtiers, 
that they immediately consented to cut 
away their flowing ringlets. The Soman 



women dressed their hair in the form of a 
helmet, mixing falee hair with it, which 
thuy contrived to fasten to the skin. They 
anointed it with neh pwfames, and by the 
aid of curling-irons raised it to a great 
height by rows or storeys of curl?. They 
also adorned their hair with gold, pearl^ 
end pfeeious stonee, eometimes with eiowiia 
or garlands, chaplets of flowers bonnd with 
fillets, or ribands of various colour*. They 
used a certain plaster to pull off the small 
hairs from their cheeks, or plucked them 
up by the roots with tweezers, called vol- 
sellae. Anong the ancient Gauls long hair 
was esteemed an ornament ; hence Jnlius 
Caesar, having subdued them, made them, 
in token of sobmission, cut oif their hair. 
Among the Anglo-SaxoBa and Danes, young 
women, before marriage, wore their hair 
unevenly and untied, but after marriage 
they cut it short, tied it up, and woie head* 
dresses of vaiiona fashions. Amongst the 
Greeks, both sexes, a few days before 
marriage, cut oflF and consecrated their hair 
to some particular deity. It was customary 
also to bang the heir of the deed on the 
doors of their houses previous to interment. 
The ancients imagined that no person could 
die until a lock of hair had been cut away, 
an act supposed to be performed by the 
invisible hand of Isis, and consecrated to 
the god into whose realms the soul departed. 

The liesh perishes and the bones be- 
oome dust, but the hair seems indestruc- 
tible. There are even instances of the 
growth of the hair after death. At the 
monthly meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Newcastle a few years ago, Dr. 
Bruce introduced to the notice of the 
members a photograpli of the back auburn 
hair of a young Koman lady of the porio l, 
probably, of Oonstautiue, judging from a 
coin found under the coffin. When the 
coffin was opened, the body of the young 
lady was found to have been buried in 
gypsum, with the head on a pillow. The 
front part of the skuU had giTcn way, and 
the back of the head was thrown f<»ward, 
to which adhered a long folded tress of 
female hair, with two jet pins remaining iu 
it. It may now be seen in York Mueeum. 
In the reign of Jamee the First women 
wore small looking-glasses in their hair. 

Among tlie North American Indians the 
hair grows to a remarkable lengtii. Une 
Crow chief had hair ten feet seyen inches 
long. He wore it rolled up with a leather 
strap, which made the coiffure weigh 
several pounds, but on occasions of cere- 
mony he let it hang over him like a matttls. 
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It is recorded that the laxtiriant treeaes 
of Mary Qaeen of Scots and Marie An- 
toinette became suddenly white from the 
hoenoiato iHuflii ihey hiidib^ «abj9e|ed. 
The savage so seldom attains goqj hAU in 
Hadgon'3 Bij that the Indiana pmy to 
Anina Boojah not for length of* years, but 
to live " until the hair tucns gx^y." In the 
middle of ^ lra?fceenth centnvjr yeUow 
hair i^'^as the rage, a fashion the painters 
did their beat to ]>erpetuate by giving 
golden locks to all their madounaSi saints, 
•lul goddentfl, and llie nuuu* kttod tltmgh- 
out the reign of Eluabeth. The amiieiit 
poets delighted in sunny-haired heroines, 
and imy of the modern brethren of th9 
lyre hare lolktfrad in their walce* Tasso 
draws his AWUOB. with locks " spreading 
like sunbeams on the wind." Chaucer's 
Emilia boasted yellow hair, and all Spenser's 
women were golden-tressed. Golden-haired 
beauties may be foond in Shakespeare. 
Lurrece's hair, " like golden thread, played 
with her breath," and Portia's sunny locks 
" hung on her templea like a golden fleee#." 
BjTKtt loved to sing the piaisee of dark- 
haired damsels, but Scott's Bride of Lam- 
mermoor had locks of "shadowy gold"; 
but the late Laureate pictures, Aphrodite in 
fehe>le]iiot» tnel of. btftu^ drnwiog 

- From her warm brow and boiom bar deep hair, 
Ambrosial golikn. fooiid h«r lueld thiwt 

And shoulder. 

. P«iile de ToiahKiae waa a Uonde^ 'and 

whenever she went abroad she was pursued 
by such admirin;.' rro", Is that the magis- 
trates had. to interfere to keep them at a 
distenee, While the ancients generally de- 
picted the Graces as fair, they gave dirk 
locks to the Muses. Juno, Andromeda, 
" burning Sappho," and Cleopatra were 
dark-haired, su wuru Marie Maucini^ the lirst 
•arioiw lore of Lonia the Fonrteeiith, an4 
Madame Maintenon, .the last. Bed hair 
was ever an object of aversion among the 
ancients. ' 4g^3 before the time of Judas 
leeeriot led ludr was a. mark of reprobation. 
Auburn hair was thought the most dis- 
tinguished, of^ portending intelligei^^. in- 
dustry, and peaceful disposition. 

It has been asserted that fair-haired 
peraone hftTe shorter sight than dark-haired, 
the reason for thi.s beliuf being given ad the 
number of spectacles vrorn in '_T!»rnmny, a 
blonde nation, iiut. on iliu olixur hand, 
MindiMww reaehes. ite higheat European 
point among the Spaniards, who are con- 
spicuously dark of complexion, and almost 
iU lowest in Sweden^ Ihe two extremes 
of bad eight and good.4i«ioiiaii& Egypt 



and the United States, the latter haisivg 
the lotvest ratio of blind popaUtipOcOf • aoy 
coiiatry in the world. ) 
The Albino posseeaea a flhu of a nddifh 

or a dead white colour, with yeUowi|hr 
white or milk-white hair, and red or very 
white coloured eyes. The hair over the 
whole body is usually , soft and white, not 
of the hoaij eohmr of age, nor the light 
yellow or flaxen tint of the fair-haired 
races. It is rather tliat sort of colour 
peculiar to white horses. Xiiese pepuliaritiea 
evidently ariee from , a deMnicj ii^ tthe 
colouring principle ; much is the aape in 
the skin, hair, and eyes. Tho latter organs 
are in the Albinos peculiarly sensible to the 
stimnliu of lights in.oo9seqqaiiee- ol a want 
of black pigment, the office of which Is to 
absorb its superfluous portions. Hence we 
hnd the eyelids of these people generally 
closed, and the eyes usually exhibiting some 
appearances of morbid phmiomeiia. But in 
twilight, dusk, or even a close app:paeh to 
darkness, they see remarkaViIy well. 

There are wholesale hrm^ m Paris which 
send round sgeols in the spring , to, vai^ous 
Breton and other Tillage?. These gentlemen 
are provided with ribbons, silk, laces, 
haberdashery, and cheap jewellery of various 
kinds, paying for Uie auudens' glossy 
tressea in these goods or in.- refdy money. 
So far as personal beauty ia concerned, these 
Breton lasses do not lose much in losing 
their hair, for it is, the fa^hio^ in that part 
of France for maidens to woair a close cap 
wliicli ontirely prevents any part of the 
hair being seen. Some years ago the light 
German hair was h^ld in such esteem by 
the hair mershants thafc thejr gladly paid as 
much as eight shillings an ounce for small 
quantities of it — nearly double the price of 
silver. Light hair ia, stili collected from 
GSermany by agent* olaDoteh company ^ho 
make yearly visits to various parts of the 
Germania states. The black hair imported 
comee mostly from Brittany and the south 
of linnee, and i8» as a mle^ very fine and 



Within the present century the heads 
of hair of whole families in Devonshire 
were let out by the year. An Exeter peri- 
wig maker went round periodically, cut the 
locks, and oiled the ground thos left in 
stubble to stimulate a fresh crop. 

Many curious spells are still practised in 
▼arioQs diatriots of Great Britain, and 
associated witii the hair. In Sunderland 
the crown of. the head is shaved, and the 
hair hung upon a b^sh or tree, with the full 
faith .that aa the In^ carry away the hair 
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80 wUl the oongh vanish. In Uncolnshire 

a girl suffering from the ag^ue cuts a lock of 
her hair and binds it around an aspen tree, 
praying the latter to shake in her stead. 
At least one bdy well in Irebnd— that of 
Tttbher Quan — ^roquiiee an offering of hair 
from all Christian pilgrims who come here 
on the last three Sundays in June to 
worship Saint Qnan. As a charm against 
toothache, it is necessaiy to go thrice around 
a neighbouring tree on the bare knees, and 
then cut off a lock of bair and tie it to a 
branch. The tree thus fringed with human 
bair of all colours is a curious sight and 
an object of deep veneration. 

The practice of shaving probably originated 
at first from ifs being found iiial the beard 
afforded too good a hold to an enemy in 
battle. This is the cause afsigned for the 
origin of shaving anumg the Greeks, about 
the time of Alexander; and in most 
countries we find that the practice is first 
adopted by military men, and that men of 
pacific and UnrTied pursuits retain their 
beards much later. The Greeks continued 
to shave until the time of Justinian, in 
whose reign long beards became again 
fashionable, and remained in use until 
Constantinople wa.s taken hy the Turks. 
The ivcnians appear to have derived the 
custom of shaving from tiie inhiilntaata of 
Sicily, yvho were of Greek origin, for we 
iind that a number of barbers were sent 
from thence to Kome in the year 296 B.C., 
and the refinement of sbaTing daily is said 
to have been first iutrodnoed by no less a 
person than Scipio Africanus. At the ex- 
piration of the Eepublioy beards had become 
very rare, and historiajw msntioB the alarm 
in which some of the Emperors lived lest 
barbers should cut their throats. For thf 
sake of concealing the scars on his iace, the 
Emperor Hadrian wore a heard, and this, 
of course, broi^ht that appendage again into 
use, but the custom did not long survive 
him, althoiif^'h his two immediate successors 
wore beards in the character of philosophers. 
Among the Romans shaving did not com- 
mence immediately on the appearance of 
the hair ; the youth was suffered to acquire 
a small Ijeard, and the operation of shaving 
was performed for the first time with a 
great deal of ceremony. Persons of quality 
had the operation performed for their sons 
by penons of greater quality than them- 
selves, and this act rendered such persons 
the adopted fathers to the dlildnn. The 
day was a festival ; visits of ceremony were 
paid to the young men, who received pre- 
sents from their friends ; and the first 



growth of the heard was solemnly conse- 
crated to some deity, usually to the houss- 

hold gods. 

The ancient Geim.aii natives shaved the 
beard, ezoept that on the upper lip^ and 

what is expressly stated of one tribe was 
probably true of the rest — that they allov.-ed 
no young man to shave or cut his hair 
until he had killed an enemy in battle. 
The ancient Goths, Franks, Gauls, and 
Britons also w^re moustachcR, the hair of 
which they suffered to grow to a very in- 
convenient length. The Saxons wore long 
beards, but at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the laity began by degrees to 
imitate the clergy, who were shaven ; they, 
however, still retained the hair on the 
upper lip. The Banes appear to have worn 
their beards. Sueno, the first Danish chief 
who invaded this country, was sumamed 
"Fork-beard." The Normans shaved their 
beards entirely, and looked upon the ap- 
pendage with so much distaste, as ' an 
indication of misery and dis'rpR?, that they 
were the great apostles of shavmg wherever 
they came. Aceordingly, they endeavoured 
to persuade or compel the English to shave 
the hair of their upper lips. The great 
majority yielded to the necessity of the 
case, but there were many who chose rather 
to leave the country than resign their 
whiskers. However, beards again had their 
day. In the fourteenth century they 
became again fashionable, and continued 
until the beginning of the seventeenth. At 
the latter date their dimensions had become 
much contracted, and tbey wore soon after 
relinquished, the moustaches only being 
retained, and at the beginning of the last 
century the practice of shaving the whole 
fare bad become universal. In these fitter 
changes the example of France was followed 
In that country Henry the Fourth was the 
last sovereign who wore a beard, and he 
had a tolerably fine one. He was succeeded 
by a beardless minor, in rompliraent to 
whom the courtiers shaved all tiieir beards 
ezo^ the moustaehes. The saocession of 
another minor confirmed the custom, and 
ultimately the moustaches also disappeared. 
The Spaniards, more tardily influenced by 
Frendi example, kept their beards until the 
French and English were beginning to re- 
linquish evpTi moustaches. Perhaps they 
would have kept the cherished appendage ; 
but a French Prince — Philip the Fifth — 
succeeded to the Spanish throne with a 
shaved chin. The courtiers with heavy 
hearts imitated the Prince, and the people 
with still heavier hearts imitated the 
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eouHiers. The popular fealisg on the 

snhject, however, remains recorded in the 
proverb : " Since we have lost our beards 
we have lost our souls." 

GMdtmith tells us of a Spanish geneial, 
who, when he borrowed a large sum of 
money from the Venetians, pawned his 
whiskeis, which he afterwards took proper 
caie to relsase. Eingpton aoBuied us that a 
considecahle part of the tsligion of the 
TLiriurs consisted in the management of 
their whiskers, and that they waged a long 
and bloody war with the Persians, declaring 
them intidels merely because they would 
not give their whiskers the orthodox cut. 
The Kings of Persia used to carry the care 
of their beards to a ridiculous excess, when 
they chose to wear them matted with gold 
thread ; and even the Kings of France, of the 
first race, had them knotted and buttoned 
with gold. But of all nations the abori- 
ginal Amerieans took the greatsst pains in 
cnttang their hair and plucking their beards. 
The under part of the beard and all but the 
whiskers they took care to pluck up by the 
roots, so that many supposed them to have 
had no hair naturally growing on that part, 
and even Linnseus fell into that error. 
Their hair was also cut into bands, and no 
small care employed in adjusting the 
whisker. 

The authorities of Lincoln's Inn passed 
an edict in the sixteenth century under 
which banisters who chose to wear beards 
were made to pay double commons. Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer are often at their 
■wits' end to meet a deficit ; but he would | 
be bolder than most who would reimpose 
the tax of three shillings and fourp«nce 
exacted in Elizabetii's reign on every beard 
above a fortnight's growth. 

It is contended that the hair around the 
mouth tends to impair the utterance of song 
and apeseh. The sounds are iMroken or 
muffled as they are projected from the 
mouth. Most of the famous lawyers, 
ministers, and parliamentary orators have 
been clean shaven. It is not known whether 
Demoslibensa and Cicero wore bearde, but 
we suppose Peter the Ilermit, who preached 
the first crusade, and Walter the Penniless 
were bearded because they could not spare 
time to ahavew 

The comparative advantage and propriety 
of shaving and of pcmiitting the beard to 
grow is, however, dithcult to determme. 
On the side of beards it has been argued 
Ukat Nature must have bestowed such an 
appendage for the purpose of being worn, 
and that, as Tertullian affirmed, it is 



" blaspheming against the face" to reject 
it altogether. It is certain also that a 
well-kp|>t heard adds greatly to dignity of 
appearance, and finely sets oif other parts 
<^ the oountsnanee, and in particular ^tss 
great expression to the eyes. A comparison 
of bearded and beardless portraits is 
generally much to the advantage of the 
former. We haye heard mudi of the 
dignified and stataly appearance of the 
Turks, but such a comparison enables us to 
perceive that most of their dignity is in 
their beards and their dresses. Then we 
must also take into account the trouble of 
shaving, which made Seume, a German 
writer, say, in his *' Journal," *' To-day I 
threw my powder apparatus out of the 
window. When will come the blessed day 
when I shall aend the ahaving apparatus 
after it ] " 

On the other hand it may be alleged 
that, as the beard has always been shaven 
wherever men became highly civilised, its 
growth must have been found incompatible 
with the convenience and refinements of 
such a state, and would be a serious 
inenmbtance in many delicate acts. Bssids^ 
we find that, among all bearded nations, 
the beard has always been invested with 
peculiar sacreduess, which preserves it from 
any kind of violation. When More laid 
his head on the block, he bade the 
executioner stay till he put aside his 
beard, "for," said he, "it never committed 
treason." When the Gauls entered Rome 
they found tiie city desolate, and on their 
arrival at the forum they beheld the 
venerable senators sitting within the 
building in an immoveable attitude. One 
of the Gauls approached M. Papirius and 
stroked his hoary beard. In retaliation 
for this insult the old man struck him on 
the head with his sceptre, whereupon the 
barbarian slew him, and all the xwt were 



8T. JEAN FIED BU PORT. 

WuEKB the quaint Basque city stands, 
Framed and fenced by warrior hands. 
On its huge rock throaed and crowned, 
Moautains girdling it around; 
There th« straugerH come and gaze 
On the work of elder days, 
Musing o'er the tales of old, 
Gathered round the Border Hold. 

TlMre eeboe$ murof fiolaud'a bom 
Trofa ih% Pass ofRoncesvaax borne; 

Tlieri' thf steru awiigL-rt- Lame 
Shoutiug tbi.ir cU-ad Hero's uauie; 
There the fury of the Fronde 
Swept the fertile jiiaius beyond, 
Wlu-u iigainst her royal foe, 
Coadii'» Prinoeas held Bordeaujt. 
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r Tliere Hawkwood's reckless riders swept; • •■ 
There Clisson's swonl the city ke]it, 
While the might of augry ^^I'.iin 
Round her ramparts aurgwiin vain;t » 
Thert! our Eugliah Edward's Ixmce . . 
. Held th« iiata for raly«Gt France i 
Then, when the eaglm-bfliled flea/' - 
• Wellington his lefnnn>( lei. '//t <. 

^niere, to-day, the southern aky . 
On ita beiebts gleams brilliantly ; 
Birch, and box, and poplars* sheen. 
Clothed in April's tender green ;■ 
Gorse glowH out, ami poa'eful hnMMOIIt' . : 
Waves aloft bis goKleu jilunie, 
While with shade and siiine at play. 
Neve goes dancing on her way. 

Up and down each namjw street » • 

Pea.santHgo; with patient feet . , 
Sad-eyed oxeu bear their load, 
Wliere i^hargers urauced and pemoilS'flOiwM J 
While the citadel looks down* ■ '• • 
Where, lapt in peace, the little town 
I4ei^ heedleas oi its varied story, 
Its stormy |>ast, it^i ancient glory. 



FICTION WITH A PURPOSE. 

All fiction is written with a purpose — 
the purpose of making money. Wrap up 
the truUi as you please, it is there. Let 
this nuni prate, if he will, of aii lor M^a 
sake ; that one, of the ethical mt(||itioD, 
which should be the guiding force in the 
mind of every novelist ; a third one, of thei 
overwhelming sense of leepontiliility wbicb 
shonld actuate and ear- mark the smallest 
thing he writes ; others of this, or of that. 
Amidst all the mist of phrases, one clear, 
indisputable fact stands out : that the com- 
pelling purpoce NapoDsiUe for the pip- 
dneftioil (tf-— al a moderate computation — 
ninety-nine per cent, of printed fiction has 
been, is, and will be, money. 

Theie are thoaa wbo write lor tbe 
writing's sake. Of mek I, who write, be- 
lieve that I am one. There never was a time 
when I did not scribble — for the love of it. 
Of all the trades in the world, there is 
none, aa I judge, which can oonpara with 
the trade of a writer. But I never had 
any delusion as to its not being a trade ; 
one at which a living could be made, by 
means of which oneoonld earn bread and 
eheeee, and, it might be, kisses. Gentle- 
men who would desire us to consider them 
as authorities have stated that this is an 
improper way to look at writing, and for 
this reason if for no other: because such 
a point of view militates against the pro- 
duction of good work. Possibly these 
gentlemen can explain why this should be 
so. One baa seeii the statement a good 
many times, bot one still awaits the ex- 
planation. A carpenter does not cease to 
do good work because he knows himself to 



he a tradesman. Indeed, one may reasonably 
suspect that it is because he knows himself 
to be a tradesmau that be does good wo^« 
The amateur ooosistsintly fiub to reaab'tbo 
tradesman's standaid. To what extent, 
and in what respect, sometimes the skilled 
workman — the. tradesman — only knows. 

To say that baoaxNf a man Rgarda the 
trade of a writer as a tmde, thomfore he 
depreciates it, is to use words without a 
due understanding of their meaning. There 
are those who choose to speak of a spade as 
a spade^ thinkw^ that.it d«eS(«iedit neither 
to them nor to the spade to speak of it as 
an agricultural implement. No one has a 
higher esteem, for authorship than he who 
now writes of ii I do not ballova thafc tha 
thing can be. More, I incline to the 
opinion that tho.-^e who, in certain direc- 
tions, extol it as if it were in itself omni- 
potence, in their hearts regard it as less 
than I do. Here, for instance, ia ICr. Hall 
Caine — a leader in Israel — going out of his 
way, as it seems, to join in the cuckoo 
chorus which is continually crying that all 
fiction ahonld . We an ethieal purpoaa. • 

Kubbi^ 1 It is that ti^ which is re« 
sponsible already for the majority of the 
twaddle which pours from the presses. Jt 
needa no swelling. A, getting a bee in his 
bonnet, writes a book in order to sting 
B, C, and P with it. It is not the book 
which is hrst and foremost in his mmd; 
not, that is, the book for the book's .sake, 
bat tbe bee in bis bonnet. People of thia 
sort already are as the sands of the sea for 
multitude ; they need no adding to. Cer- 
tainly not under the impression that in 
increasing their nnmbor one shows ona*s 
love for literature. 

Mr. Hall Caine, and those for whom he 
speaks, before telling us that all fiction 
should teach something, ought to indui^ the 
peoples <^ tbe .world to arrive at some 
common understanding of what there is to 
teach. Are wo to confine ourselves to the 
simpler virtues — such, for instance, as truth, 
honesty, oouragel .Well and gooNl . lileact 
we must have a general acnement as to 
what is truth — it will be remembered that 
that enquiry is historical ! — whato is courage, 
what ia honesty. It does not follow that 
! Quiipen's conception of what he oaUa tnnt^ 
I is necessarily mine. If it is not, it ia pos- 
I sible that I shall strongly resent Quilpen's 
attempt to cram his erroneous conceptions 
I down my throat. As a matter of plain 
I fact, I am continually neaanti ng such at- 
tempts on the part of innumerable persons 
I who approach no nearer to my 8t,ai)diarde 
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abstract truth than does Quilpen. As an 
individual who wishes to' be written down 
as one who loves literature, I do not thank 
Mr. Hall Caine for bis apparent wish to 
wlarge their boundaries. 

This i'ipr?— which, alas, ia I pcorniug in- 
creasingly prevalent — that everything should 
teach something, even fiction, is founded 
on wrong haaM, At the loot of it k the 
notion that the preacher, as a pnacher, is a 
person of importance. He may be. But 
there is some one of more importance — the 
wriier. Preaching mesne wxinglbg. Wheii" 
ever you may preach some one will pieach 
the exact opposite, not to speak of the great 
army who will dilate on the infinite shad^ 
of difference which exist between the two 
extremes. And which of the preachers is 
undeniably right no one shall say, certainly 
iiL'ithur you nor I. The writer is apart 
from and abo?e these things. Ue moves 
among them, and he looke cm, and he eees, 
but declining to join in their pcofltlees con- 
tentions ; he prefers, without fear and with- 
out favour, to set down what he sees, and 
80 eompek the whole company of the 
preachers to eee themselves in their own 
strange images. He is the greatest master 
of fiction who approaches nearest to reality, 
who does most to help us to understand thdt 
moat complex of all pxoblemat oufeelvea. It 
is not for the novelist to tell us what to do, 
hut to show us what we are. It" we know 
what we are, then, perhaps, we shall know 
what it would be best f <» ne to do. No 
one shall be able to tell us continually what 
it were best for us to do if we do not know 
ouzdelves ; be sore of that. 

It has alwaya been an axiom of the 
Church of Rome that, on certain aabj^ts, it 
is better that we should have our thinking 
done for us. If we concede the truth of 
this, then it is possible that there is no 
abstract reason why a noToIist should not 
do it for us as well as any one else. By all 
means let those who wish to be saved the 
trouble and lUe wear and tear of mental 
effort attain, if they can, salvation. And 
it is their business rather than any- 
body else's if their saviour takes the 
shape of the latest fictionist. If a writer 
of stories choosee to write up, or down, to 
people of this sort let him ; but the fact of 
his being conceded such a liberty is an 
insuihcient reason why he should not, with 
a good grace, concede his fellows liberty to 
decline. The worst of a preacher is, be he 
novelist or layman, that he will let neither 
his friends nor his fo^'s alnno nntil he has at 
least endeaYouitiu to run lUemmto the same 



mould in whidihe has himself beenfashioned, 

Thus it cornea about that whenatnan write? 
what he is pleased to call novels with a 
purpose," he is apt to spend his moments of 
precious leisure in informing other men who 
write that they ought to write " novel^^ vrith 
a purpnfie " too. That plane of periect 
tolerance, m which men do as they choose 
witiiout moTii^ one haii^a htsadth to per- 
suade other men to heoome tiii^ imitatan^ 
is still up higher. 

It is curious how amtdl a measure of 
popnlarity aeema to he associated with the 
idea of- the rwork for the work's sake. 
That any one sT!'^uld do a thing pimply for 
the mere pleasure which he haa in doing it, 
people seem to find it difficult to onderrtand. 
The general voice appears to assert • that 
everything v.hi li is done must be done 
with some niterior design. Qnilpen did not 
write that fine story of his, " The Tea 
Drinker,'* merely for the love oi writing it, 
but to display the evils of temperance — or, 
if he didn't he ought to have done, because 
the evils of temperance are therein displayed. 
When one is oneself behind the scenes, one 
begins to suspect that, occasionalljv no one 
is more surprised to learn the purpose for 
which a book was written than the man 
who wrote it — if he can only keep his 
countenance during the moment in which 
the thing's discovered, it may be that his 
fortune's made. Young Scrawler happened 
to come across a good idea, worked it up 
into a story, cent it the usual round, and 
finally succeeded in having it offered to the 
public in a decent binding. The book fell 
fiat, until one of those keen-sighted critics, 
who 'can eee through ten hnck walls; 
perceived that it was intended as a veiled 
attack upon the Fortieth Article. Scrawler 
was astounded — he found himself accused 
of a desire to promulgate a form of 
heterodoxy of which he had never even 
heard. But being wise iu his generation, 
he pleaded guilty, crammed the subject up, 
and, as all the world knows, is at present 
the high priest of a flourishing sect, and 
issues his sermons in the guise of fiction 
to Ids disciples and others in editions of 
twenty thousand at a time. 

When one reflects, one poraeifes that 
is impossible to write a story which does not 
teach something, which a critic of a certain 
sort is not able to assert, with some show 
of reason, was not written with a purpose. 
I have in front of me a list of some three 
or four dozen works of fiction which have 
lately issued from the presses. I am 
woially certain that not one of them 
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written — ab initio — ^with way definite ser- 
monising intention, and yet it is indis- 
putable that each of them might be 
described as an exposition of some par- 
tionlax text or texts. As a matter of feet, 
some of titeni bare been eo described. 

There are certain so-called critical journals 
which seldom pay much attention to a novel 
without aseribing to it distinct ethical 
teaehitig. Tlie number of teachers and 
preachers— in epitc of themselves — which 
these joornals have created, is not a small 
one. 

That man of sbgnlar modesty, Mr. W. 

D. Howells, has recently been informing 
the nations that^in England we have no 
fiction which can be properly so-called — 
why? Beeanse oar novelists do not take 
themselves sufficiently seriously. That 
blessed word Mesnpntamia ! The man 
who does take himself pprionsly is a 
perilously near relation lu a prig, and from 
more of them, angels and ministers of grace 
defend us I 

The consciously serious man sits un- 
consciously for his likeness as a fool, and 
no one dMcorers that an error has been 
made. The man who deliberately, and 
in cold blood, wishes the world to take 
all that he says and writes gravely — oh, 
what a man that man must be ! Certainly, 
Mr. Howells himself is serious enough, 
and hia books are serious things. If but 
occasionally they weren't, how much wiser, 
nobler, more informing, and — may one add) 
— more readable they would be. 

The serious man is prone to be a dull 
one ; it is undoubtedly the truth that 
dull man understands nothing which is nut 
serious. Ezpwience would suggest that, 
as regards novelists, seriousness is their 
latter and worse end. The tyro begins 
light-heartedly. It is only when success 
comes that his light heart goes — alas ! 
the light hearts of his readers are apt 
to vanish too. It takes a wise and a 
strong man to gauge what success actually 
means. Kotist finds that his tales are 
selling by the twenty thousand. People 
in print and out of it tell him that he 
occupies a proud position, one, moreover, 
of great responsibility. He enters a hun- 
dred thouwui homes, whispers into the 
ears of a million reasonaUe crsatnies, is 
the choien companion of their hours of 
privacy. What a privilege is his ! What 
an influence ! What will he do with iti 
Is it possible that he will be content to 
continue the mere teller of idle tales; to 
fxivol away the great power which has 



been given him 1 Think of what he might 
do if he chose. Won't he choose 1 

If Rotist is a wisp man, and a strong 
one, he won't. Uniiappily one's knowledge 
of past and pnsent novelisfes leads one 
to fear that^ when it comes to the stidung- 
point, they are neither strong nor wise. 
They yield to the cuckoo cry. They sufier 
themselves, perhaps not unwillingly, to be 
over-persuaded — to the point of believing 
that there is something better than a teller 
of tales. They permit themselves to become 
convinced tiiat a great novelist is, perforce, 
a serious one ; that funnieet of fsneies. If 
Wilkie Collins had been strong enoujrh to 
stand against the fallacy, hia latter work 
might not have fallen so infinitely below the 
standaid of "The Moonstone" and "The 
Woman in White." Had George Eliot 
been possessed of sufficient moral backbone 
to enable her to put it behind her, we 
might again have had the good stuff of 
*<Adam Bede," instead of the shoddy of 
"Daniel Deronda." Charles Reade gave 
us the only work of his which is likely 
to live, when, for once in a way, he got the 
cuckoo cry out of his biain, and wsote 
for the mere sake of telling the tale which 
was to be told<^"Ihe Cloister and the 
Hearth." 

Because a man's stories are sold by the 
hundred thousand, it does not necessarily 

mean that he is a man of " weight " and 
"influence," in the sense in which those 
words are so commonly misused. StiU less 
does it mean that it would be better if he 
were. It means — or if it does not it ought 
to —that he is a master of hi? art — the art 
of telling tales ; that he is a round peg in a 
round hole. He will be a fool if he tries 
to square it. If he can only get away 
from the rucks of the cuckoos, who, to our 
sorrow, are in England the harbingers of 
a cheerless, sunlesp, but eternal spring — 
they are with us ever I — ^and eonsidw the 
matter fairly, squarely for himself, he will 
perceive that the man who can give the 
heavy laden peoples of this workaday world 
pleasant hours, of which the memories 
shall be as glimpses of sunshine, even 
under leaden skies, is indeed a ^^'■^zard of 
the North — as they so aptly dubbed Sir 
Walter — a Great Enchanter, whose seat is 
of right among the highest Owing to 
some queer twist in our poor humanity, 
few men are content to merely lift the 
cares from off the shoulders of their 
fellows. Theoretically we say that, than 
he who lightens our burdens, none could 
be a greater benefactor ; in practice it would 
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seem that we hold it otherwise. Else how 
is it that he who adds to the scanty stock 
of mirth which is in the world should be 
urged by so many voices to gird up his 
loine to show the manhood that is in him* 
and to strive to go up higher 1 If he 
is already on the summit, looking down 
upon the smaller elevations, how is it 
poseible for him to go up higher? 

That is a good trade which seeks to add 
to the world's cheerfulness. To produce 
an article which shall not only cheer the 
peoples for the passing hour, but which, 
for aU we know, may be handed on through 
the years to lighten a dark hour for some 
who are yet unborn. A difficult trade to 
boot. Many are it« apprentices; few in- 
deed have in them the making of a master. 
The most of fhem continue — if they do 
continue — journeymen unto the end. A 
master not only must be bom, he also must 
be made. I take it that there never was a 
master who was not apprentice first. It is 
true that Sir "Walter stormed the world 
with "Waverley," but had we been' his 
shadows, we should have known that he 
had aerved his artidea unto that hour. 
Sut though ha must be apprenticed, the 
story-teller must also certainly be born. 
The man who asserts that any one can 
write a story, confesses that he himself will 
never be other than a journeyman. It is 
possible that, in the sense in which he 
speaks, anyone can tell a story — as witness 
the largo company of the little ones who 
plaee themeelTeB on exhibition between two 
eovers. But to tell a good story well, the 
man must be born. Not by taking thought 
alone shall he do it — never! Thought 
may shape, but the thing which may be 
shaped is an embryo, which is a gift of 
God. Unless it was already given us when 
still we were in our mother's womb, of 
ourselves we shall never get it ; not though 
we serve faitlif nlly an apprenlieeahip of 
ten times seven years. 

The gift of the story-teller is the gift of 
God. To different men their several gifts. 
Thia man is an entomologist, this a car* 
penter, this an orator, that an cngjnaer, by 
the act of God. Possibly, in a sense, 
mediocrity may be anything. One is told, 
for instance, that So^md-so would have 
made hia mark "in anythici^:." If it be 
true, it is because ho is a mediocrity, lie 
Avho is, say, an entomologist by the act of 
God will never make his mark in anything 
but entomology, because God has been be- 
forehand, and marked him with hia own 
mark, before the man himself was bom. 



1 he man who is a story-teller by the act of 

God may strive to be something else, hut 
he won't succeed. The witnesses, living and 
dead, are on every hand. 

So, when some one says that all ftctiona 
should have a purpose, he addresses himself 
to mediocrity. The fictionist, l)y the act of 
God, cannot help himself. Ue must either 
move on the lines which have heeu ruled 
for him, or fail. Conceive Walter Scott 
writing " with a purpose " if you can. Or 
Thackeray. They tell us that Thackeray is 
one long sermon. Yes, but who is prepared 
to suggest that when he eat down to write 
a book, he ever troubled himself about " a 
purpose"1 Thackeray was a great showman. 
He showed us men and women as they 
are, and, walking With them fitom the cradle 
to the grave^ laughed and cried w^ them 
by the way. He would be a clever and 
a bold man who should endeavour to tell 
us what was the standard of ethics which 
Thackeray preached. For my part I have 
wondered if he had not always in his mind 
how easy it is to be decently honest on five 
thousand pounds a year. Is that a standard 
of ethics, good Mr. MomUstt 

Give me your facts; leave your deductions 
to whom you will. From the same set of 
facts a thousand men will draw a thousand 
oppoaite deductions. Tell your tale; the 
moral to it I will find myself — if there is 
no moral, perhaps the better. One is sur- 
feited with morals. There is such a host 
of them ; they are so at variance with each 
other, the wise man shuns them like the 
plague. 

The error which isat theroot of all the talk 
about "a purpose" is that notorious fallacy 
which, allhough expooed a million times, 
stiU lives gt^y on^he foUacy which 
supposes that people are easily persuaded. 
If it is necessary that the " moral teaching" 
of a book should be " good," it is because it 
is supposed that by reading it people 
can be persuaded to be " good." If that 
were so, what a world this world 
would be. Of course, such a supposi- 
tion is anant nonsense.* The great 
majority may be fools, but they are not 
fools of the calibre which the contemporary 
creed suggests. It all comes of our conceit. 
Each man knows that he himself is not a 
fool, hut — to put it civilly — he thinks it 
just s-^ililo that his fellow is. Thompson 
is perfectly aware that the good, bad, or in- 
different "moral teaching" of no book he 
evev read, ever affected him one jot or tittle, 
but — conscientious creature! — it might affect 
Brown, Jones, and Bobinson. You see, he 
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! 18 Btoong; while the othsM — ^veU, they 

, niRy be weak. Thompson, in such a case, 
seems to he typical of human nature in 
England up to date. We Bone of us have 

, tiie least fear for oundTes, but we are so 
dreadfully afraid for our next-door neigh- 
bours. And 80, while we ourselves take 
down Zola from his place upon the upper- 
iDoet shelf, to our wives and kindred, we 
recommend those lower rows of volumes, 
whose strongest, and also Tvenkpst point, 
is the " purpose " which gave them being. 

I doabt il any hook that was ever pf nned 
ever induced a man or a woman to do one 
single thing which he or she would not have 
done just the same if that book had never 
beto. I hive heen, for' some oonsiderable 
length of time, on tiie look-out for a 
well authenticated ' case which goes to 
prove the contrary, and am likely to keep 
on looking. Mere asseHion will not serve ; 
what is wanted is Uie visual, the scientific 
proof. As for *' moral literature " pro- 
moting morality — which t'lie promoters of 
the unconscionable sweating religious pub- 
lishing societies would have ns believe it' 
does — the thing is balderdash. Worse, 
the man who fathers such an assertion is 
making himself responsible for a statement 
Which, from his own expenence, he must 
know to be false. If you want to draw, at 
popular prices, bad characters to a theatre in 
paying numbers, the attraction must be a 
truly monll play. There mifst be lid palter* 
ing with the conventional standards; vice 
must be vanquished ; the hero must be 
stainless, he must not be guilty, or capable, 
^f ft single doubtful thought or action ; the 
virtuous herome must be triumphant in the 
end. If you want to attract the wife-beaters 
of the Black Country, give them a stage 
picture of uiialloyed domestic bliss; the 
dnrnkards of the potteries, a play illustrating 
the evils of drink ; the thieves of the 
" Cut," a drama dealing with the trials and 
temptations of stru^ling honesty — they will 
**Rrig " the "ticket •* Out of your pod^et to' 
"proenm the funds to enable them to go and 
see it. It is a peculiarity of our complex 
constitution that we are, so many of us, 
disposed to go out of our way to eee folks 
damn the vices we are inclined to. We 
have all heard of the baby-farmer who used 
to cry for hours over llie "pretty talcp " 
which describe with such "natural" and 
"pathetic" touches Hhe snffetingB ' and 
^beautiful deatha" of children. 

On this point I have a theory, which, 
probably, is some one else's. We know 
oMf oppositei attract each oUier — fair 



women dark men, and vice versa. They 
recognise, consciously or unconsciously, that 
each has what the other has not May 
not the same thing occur in all tiie xelatioiis 

of life, even in literature 1 

Is it not posaible tbnt the non-critical 
reader, who simply seeks . to gratify his or 
her natural taste, likes to read about wiisit ' 
he or she is not, and — nature and circuit- - 
stance having been beforehanl eriTinot be? 
There rrnipt be some such explanation—- 
because the thing is. As for being changed 
by what they read, made, in any way, new > 
creatures — that any one can believe that ' j 
that results is a striking commentary on ; 
the credulity, to say no more, of the i 
age. Here ia Mr. Hall XSmne tsUing^ tts : 
that air fietfon should be charged with a 
high purpose, that a novelist should be a 
preacher. Why 1 Because dixeet^ or even i 
indirect^ resolts are likely to ensaet "The ' | 
Manxman " is a fine story. It has power- 
fully affected thousands of readers. I have 
heard several ladies speak of it in what 
seemed to me to be almost exaggerated 
tomis.' Is Mr. Hall Csine prepared to ' 
affirm that any man or woman who is 
predisposed to make a mess of his or her 
sexual relations, will be prevented from so , 
doing by reading; The Maniman*'?- '■ | 

Concerning immoral books, or books 
without a puTpo?e, or with what some 
omniscient censor declares to be a bad one. 
People talk so loosely that^'for xn^ part, I 
am very far from being sure what an immoial , 
"b^nk is ; but of this I am very pnre, that no 
moral person was ever made immoral by one 
yet. Neither morality nor its .opposite is 
so eiAdly convisrtilde. What 'we come into 
the world, we remain ; at any rate, not all 
the literature of oil the nations yiill have 
anything to do with changing us. Writers \ 
who suppose it will' both dvcmlne and 
undervalue the craft they foUow. Miction 
is simply a reflex of the age in which it was 
written. When we look back, ^^e see that 
it Is so. It is' only when we''6tke oon- 
tempoiaiy observations that our vision 
becomes ob^rurrd. If an author writes a 
polemical pamphlet and calls it a novel, 
when the alterations desired by the 
pamphlet come about, loosely thinking folk 
exclaim that the pamphlet did it ; cooler 
observers, living two hundred yrars after- 
wards, looking back, see that matters 
wottld have' been as they were» «ven' if ' tdo ' i 
pamphlet had never been written, that, Ih 
fact, it was but as a straw upon the waters, 
serving to show which way the tide was 
floiHDg. . . I 
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Hia novels whieh live, and will live, 
are those wliicli wore obviously written for 
no porpoee save the plea«m-e wliich their 
anthon had in writing them. Polemical 
aoTelfli, novels wiih a moral, 'witili a pur- 
pose, are with the Ernow=; nf yopter-year, for 
which we may be thankful. If they do 
survive it is simply as corios, at which 
we look and wonder. Deloe iriote a gtiod 
deal with a "purpose," whidi ia dead. 
He wrote one thing without a purpose— 
that's immortal. " Pilgrim's Progress " 
ma written with a purpose, or Bunyan 
thought it was. What percentage of those 
who rearl it think of its purpose) That 
purpose killed it for more than a hundred 
yean. It was only when that part of it— 
which was moital^waa dead that the 
story — which was immortal — revived. A 
good tale lives for ever, for rcons after the 
teaching which it was intended to illustrate 
ia forgotten. The one ia bnt the dirt 
which clogs the wheel, the other ia the 
wheel itself. 

It is not only presuioptuouK, it is futile 
for any one— be he a Daniel eome to judge- 
ment—to auggeet that novelista ahonld 
write either with or without a purpose. 
If Quilpen wants to know what he ought 
to writie^ it doea not matter one pin's point 
what he^'Writee. The only printed stuff 
which commands attention is that which 
is inevitable ; which a man feels he must 
write, and which he does write, although all 
the moralists — and all the entice with them 
— advise him not to. For such an one 
•there is only one kind of Avork which he 
can produce, and that is what he does 
prodoce. To'offer advice to raeh an one is 
like offering advice to the wind; whence 
the wind comes we know not, nor whither 
it goee ; it is of God. That sort Of man is 
rare, Adviae the other sort if ybn will, 
it makes no difference. Found a school ; 
let the raastpr instil his principles into his 
pupils ; let them be quick to learn, deft in 
putting into practice what they have been 
taught It is not of any consequence. 
Even M'hen they had put out Samson's ' 
eyes he pulled down the pillars of the 
Temple. When the strong man does arise, 
he wiQ tread down in front of him the 
well - drilled scholars ; they shall be aa 
naught even though he never does arise. 
To my thinking, the man — be he writer 
or reader — who hiee to anofhw man to Hie 
told what he ought to do wiUi hie man- 
hood, though he live to threescore years 
and ten, will scarcely have any manhood 
to deal with. 



Ought fiction to be written with a 

purpose ? Certainly ; for the purpose of 
making money. Even bad fiction ought to 
be written for the purpose of making 
money, and above aU good fiction. Be> 
yond that, if you who ate about to write 
it do not know of yourself with what 
purpose it ought to be written, as a 
fiotumist yon are bnt a cipher, by tiie aet 
of God, and though you sell bj the fifty 
thousand — which wo will pray you may- 
do — not all the wisdom of men will make 
of you anything else. 



RICHENDA. 

Bt mabgabet moule. 

Author of Tkt ThxritmiK P.njdn in,- " Cathrrine Maidment's 
OHAPTKl XVIII. 

It was about aiz o'olook on a Mardk 

evening. The latter end of that variable 
month was proving itself so bright and so 
warm as to be almost oppressive ; and the 
hrightest of evening annlight was slanting 
in at the low windows of one of the rooms 
in Miss Leicester's house in Kensinglon. 
It was a room at the back of the house, 
and <m the top storey ; an Ottt-of-the>way, 
quiet corner, protected by an angle of the 
house from the noises of the street, and 
looking out only on a small, quiet stable- 
yard. It was known to the household in 
general as "Mr. John's atndy." Misa 
Leicester, who was as anxious to help her 
brother to work hard as he himsplf was to 
do the work,, had installed him m it early 
in the second term of hia work in the 
hospital school. 

Jack had chosen it himself, after much 
consideration, as the quietest room in the 
house. He had, fnrther, famished it him* 
self, more or less. The result of his tastes 
had produced one or two ^dd ineongruities. 
For instance, though he preferred, he said, an 
uncarpeted floor, ae being more " practical* 
looking," he had allowed himself two very 
* choice bookcases, in which an imposing 
array of abstruse literature was displayed ; 
and in front of a severely plain wntmg- 
table waa a Twy eomfbrtable chair. He 
had stretched his theories also, so far as to 
allow himself a luxurious looking hearth- 
rug, and beside this was a low basket-chair. 
Thk was for vintors, Jack alwaya aedo;* 
lonely explained. Whether he himsdf ever 
occupied it in moments of leisure he never 
told ; but he certainly worked too hard to 
have many such momenta. 
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On this ptrttenlw evening he was fully 

exemplifying his principles with regard to 
his chairs. For he himself was seated on 
an ordinary cane chair, facing the back of 
it ; and in the baaket-ehair nearly opposite 
was installed a visitor. The visitor was 
Sir IJodericlc Graeme. He had a cigar in 
his hand, and he was leaning back in the 
lM»ket-chair aa if lie were thoroughly and 
comfortably at home in "Mr, John's study." 

And sucli, in truth, was the fact. On 
the evening, now more than two months 
ago, on which they first had met each 
other, Jack Leicester had conceived an 
odd adjiiiration and liking for Sir Roderick 
Graeme. Even if Jack had heen given 
to analysis of his feelings, which he was 
noi, he would have found it impoeaible 
to say why he had begun to like Sir 
Roderick, and what it was in the young 
man that attracted him. As it was, he 
never even thought of his own feelings 
on the subject, he simply accepted them. 
He had made up his mind on that first 
night that Sir Roderick was a " good sort 
of feUow,** and wished that chance wonld 
again throw him across hifi path. Chance 
was kinder than ustial to Jack, A few 
days later, on his way home from his 
work, he ran against Sir Roderick in Picca- 
dilly, and straightway asked him to come 
back with him " for a chat," as Jack 
expressed it, with cheery contidence. Sir 
Koderick could not, as it happened, bat he 
walked mneh of his way home with Jack, 
and then parted witfi an anangement for a 
future meeting. 

This appointment Sir Roderick kept very 
iinthfnlly. He was drawn towiids the 
friendly, simple-minded hoy. There was 
sompfViincr in his own nature responsive to 
Jack'ei. He was pleased, too, to be sought 
after so openly and frankly; to be so 
evidently cultivated for himself alone. And 
he was prepared, even hai he been far 
other than he was, to take an interest in 
Jack Leicester, au interest that was not all 
for his own sake. 

So the acquaintanceship had prospered 
until now it was n somewhat odd, but 
very firm friendship, and it had become 
a very vsnal occaneBee for Jade to find 
Sir Roderick ready to walk home with 
him when he came out from his long 
day's work. He sometimes also found Sir 
Roderick established in his study, quietly 
smoking and waiting for hia letntn. This 
had happened on this special evening, and 
the two had been talking together for 
emne half-hoar or sa A silence which 



had fallen on them aeemed to he the hreak 

in an argument of some sort ; an argument 
in which, to judge from his expression, 
Jack Leicester had been by no means able 
to gain hia pointy or maintaki his ground. 
He was restlessly tilting his chair first 
on to its front legs, then on to the back, 
while his white, freckled forehead was 
wrinkled with a series of frowns, each 
more perplexed than the last. Sir Roderick 
meanwhile smoked, calmly and slowly, 
watching the thin blue rings of smok^ as 
they curled up from his cigar, with an 
unperturbed and a very decided expression. 
TTis face had altered somewhat since that 
January afternoon when bis had called upon 
Richenda. 

It was more thonghtfal, certainly, and 

there was a shadow on it which, though 
present on it then, had l>een only fleetingly 
visible. iJ^ow it had settled down into 
part of his expression, making his foce 
much older, and rather sombre. 

" It's really most awful rot ! " broke 
from Jack, suddenly and almost ferociously. 
My going to Queensland, yon meuLl" 

Sir Roderick spoke evenly and qillelly» 
and replaced his cigar again the moment 
after he had spoken. 

" What else have we been talking of t 
What else am I likely to mean! I caU 
it simple idiocy 1 " 

" But you're in favour of work for all 
men. You've said so often enough, aud 
reproached me with my la^ life pretty 
smartly and roundly ! I'm going to do 
some decent work at last, that's all." 

Sir Roderick smiled, just a little bitterly. 

" Work ! " said Jack impatiently. Yes, 
I believe in work, of course; yott ought 
to haye had some to do years ago," he 
added, with frank unreserve. " But what 
I feel is that if you've waked np to the 
idea, you surely can get someuiing to 
do here in London, or at nny rate in 
England. Why don't yen i^o and look 
after your tenants in Scotland, pray 1 *' 
' *' Beeanae my fiwtw does it mnch hotter, 
and there is simply nothing left for me 
to do." 

" Fiddlestick 1 " was the abrupt answer. 
"I mean yon conld learn the tricks of 
that trade as well as any other. It's an 
awful mistake to go out and bniy yonnelf 
in Queensland." 

"Thank yon I** said Sir Boderick drily. 
"I trust my first me of my new 'claim' 
won't he to make it my burial ground ! " 

" Don't be a fool, Graeme ! " was the 
retort. " You know what I mean as well 
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as poesible ! You kuow that I simply hate 
fhe llioiight of loeiog you." 

Jack gave his cludr a twist, which 
producpti an ominous creak. And then 
his shrewd eyes scanned the other's face 
covertly. The frowns deepened sharply 
on his f orahead as he said deUhemtely : 

" Among all the other reasons I needn't 
go into, I should miss you most horribly 
when I want to slang Kenoawaj a hit. 
Yoa ftM the only num who knom how I 
feel about him ; how I Icwthe the thooght 
of him for Richie." 

Jack paused, letting his shrewd eyes still 
xeet on hie fri«iid. Sir Boderick gave two 
long palb at his eigar, and watdied the 
large blue rings curl away with a perceptible 
tightening of every nerve and muscle in 
his face. 

"I mean to go," he eaid in a hard, 

strained voice. "That's all about it. But 
as to your feelings, Jack, you can let them 
off every day until I'm gone, if that'll be 
any good. I'm ready now I *' 

" You're rather playing the fool, old 
fellow." Jack's answer came in a queer, 
reflective tone, "As to Kennaway, I 
suppose, as a matter of fact, you know 
what I feel as well as I da I've hated 
the whole thing pincp the c!ay Eichenda 
told me that they were engaged ; before 
it, for that matter. I can't endure the 
f dlow ; I simply oan't. He is a cad ; he 
is a brute ; he is a fool ! There ! " said 
Jack, half apologetically for his words, 
half as comment on the sounding crack 
his chair ga^e for the second time. 

Sir Boderick Hung the end of his cigar 
away, and laid himself back in the ba-ket- 
chair, with his arms stretched up to his 
head and his htnds clasped on his hrow in 
such a way as to shade the face from the 
shrewd eyes opposite. He did not speak. ' 

"I have to say these things about 
Kennaway sometimes," pursued Jack, "or 
I should choke I You see," ho added, 
after a littlf pause, "I'm po helpless in 
the matter. I can't bring any proof to 
Bichie of these assertions, and naturally 
she wouldn't listen to me wi^out it And 
I do believe she really likes him, I do, 
indeed. That's the %vorst of it 1 " 

'* You'll have to look out for your sister, 
and keep an eye on him when they're 
married." 

The words peemed to come from the 
depths of 8ir Koderick's throat, somewhere, 
they were so hoarsely and hesitatingly 
spoken. 

**I knowl" Jack letamed mth^a sort 



of groan. "I know I must. But I'm 
not much good, you see, being so much 
younger. I can't he up to a man like 
Kennaway. Now, if you'd give up this 
fool's plan about Queensland and stay and 
help me, I'd ** 

"Vm going to Queenslaad, old fellow. 
That's certain. And I must be off, now, 
to my diggings." Sir Roderick had risen 
abruptly, while Jack was speaking, and his 
words cut equally al^ruptly into l^e Other's 
speeeh. "Come with me for a step or 
two, will you 1" he added. 

Jack nodded, and reached his hat from 
the table. 

Three minutes later, the two were 
standing together on the dri, rstpp of Miss 
Leicester's houae. They were oiitpidp, and 
Jack was Just feeling in his pocket to make 
sure that he had has latch>key, when two 
other people suddenly appeared. The 
house was a corner one, and they had just 
turned the comer. At the sight of these 
two Jack gave fint a smile and then a 
frown; Sir Roderick lifted hk haft with 
a set, pale face. The new-comers were 
Miss Leicester and Fergus Kennaway. 

Richenda was looking very pretty and 
charming in soft furs. She smiled at 
Jack ; and returned Sir Roderick's greeting 
quite simply. 

" Just going out 1 " she said cheerily to 
her brother. ** We've just come in j from 
a matinop. And we've been hofliUy 
bored, haven't we, Fergus 1" 

"Horribly," assented Mr. Kennaway. 
He seemed to he absorbed in fitting the 
key Richenda bad handed to him into the 
latch. His greeting to the other two had 
been of the very briefest sort, and he did 
not even look round when they, with a 
farewell to Miss Leicester, went down the 
steps, and disappeared round the corner. 

He unfastened the door, and admitted 
Miss Leicester into her house in silenoe. 

" Come into the dtawing-room," she said, 
" and I'll send for some tf^n." 

" I can't imagine," wis his only response, 
spoken m a decidedly irritated voice, " why 
you allow that f dlow Graeme to hang about 
the premises as he does. This is the third 
time I've come across him in the past two 
days." 

They had ascended the stairs and reached 

the drawing-room by this time. As Kenna- 
way finished speaking Kit^hR-ndri was stand- 
ing with her hand on the bell. tShe pulled 
it rather sharply, and then she turned 
round. |H^«ji 
"I can't imagine what yon mean," idie 
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mid. " Sir Roderick is Jack's friend. I 
can put 110 check on Jack's seeing his 
friendN, tfven if I wiahed to. Bat I don%" 
she added, linking into a comfortable chair 
and loosening her fura, " I don't in tho 
least. I never am at all concerned in the 
Mid goings of Jaek't friends. They 
do just as they like. I scarcely even see 
them. T'"»-dftv ia the first time for weeks 
that I have chanced to see anything of Sir 
Rodwiek.'* 

" Very likely." Fergus Kennaway's voice 
had lost a little of its irritation, but it was 
atill far from agreeable. " But I don't think 
you'll get the world in general to believe 
thal^ lilebie. And too much going and 
coming of men about an engaged yoitng 
woman isn't the thing, to my nuud." 
' Richenda coloured hotly. 

<'I wish," she mid dmoet ■hwrply, *'t]iat 
you wottldnH call me Richie. I like my 
proper name best, please." 

" Surely I may call you what I like now T' 
' The qaeelion was spoken in n Toiee that 
wmld have been eneering if Fergus 
Kennawiy had not coyered the eneer^m it 
with a trilling polish. 

"2fo. What I like," was the tart re- 
spome^ 

Fergus Kennaway iai seated himself in 
a chair opposite to Kichenda, and was 
leaning haw in it with a sort of easy 
'*niasterK>f*ihe-house" kind of attitude, 
ivhidti mi TSllier arrogant, considering that 
as vMt be was Miss Loiceater's guest only. 
He smiled only at Kichenda's sharp answer, 
and crossed one leg over the other lazily. 

■'•As to the rest of what you say," she 
piT'-'^ncd, I think, Fergus, that, until we're 
married you had better let me take care of 
myself. I assure you that I am quite 
capaUe." 

Fergus Kenn?\^vay wn? manifestly pre- 
pared to respond to this in much the same 
Btrain as that which had dominated his 
Conner spwehes, but something in Miss 
Leieester's face seemed to say that he had 
gone far enough. Tie glanced at her, and 
changed his expression and his tone en> 
tirely. 

"Come," he said, in an initatSngly con^ 

ciliatory fashion, '* at any rate, we won't 
quarrel about it. The question isn't worth 
that, certainly." 

' It appeared that his snare voieer jarred 

on Miss Leicester even more than his 
commanding one. She drew herself up in 
her chair, her face set into lines of vexa- 
tion, and was just about to speak idMH tfie 
wtfrds 'mm obecked on her vvtj lips by 



the entrance of the Servant with the tea she 
had ordered. In the servant's presence she 
made a -few commonplace lemaiks 4m \h» 
play they had seen, and Kennaway answered 
them in the same trite fashion. But no 
sooner were they alone again than she 
said coldly : 

" The qtMrtion Is worth a great deal. If 
you think me not to be trusted now, I 
shall scarcely meet your wishes when I am 
yottv tHfs. My eoudnel is, now, as it wiU 
be then, governed by my own sense of 

anil wrnnc: a Ion p." 

Foi-gus Kennaway was standing before 
the prettily-ap{K>inted tea equipage, hold- 
ing in his hand the enp of tea wfaieh 
Richenda had just given him. He was in 
the act of helping himself to sugar, but he 
let the sugar-tongs fall with a little clash as 
she ^ke. mien he set his eup down and 
went round to the aide of Miss Leicester's 
chair. There -vras a dim sort of alarm 
visible in the expression of his face, and a 
deeply-rooted determination in his small, 
untrustworthy eyes. lie le t nod over 'the 
back of it and took Richenda's band. 

" My dear love," he said very suavely, 
"what is all this about I I can't think 
what we have been dou^. We aren't far 
from quarrelling, I do believe, and about 
absolutely nothing. Ba reasonable, my 
darling 1 Is it likely I should wish you, 
love, to aet in any way but that which your 
wishes dictate to youl The day that is 
coming next month isn't going to turn me 
into a tyrant, Riohenda 1 " 

He spoke her full name witik ewrfol 
emphasis, and perhaps it was because of this 
small but tnninble attention tf> her wishrp 
1 ihnt Tficlicndii's countenance brightened 
and clianyed. Her vexation slowly but 
surely gave way to a smile, and she held 
up her face to meet the kisi'he bent down 
to give her. 

" Come and take your tea before it is 
quite cold," die said, freeing herself with 
a pretty gesture from his detaining hands. 
" Have you found out yet abo'it that Italian 
route you said you would investigate I " 

Kennaway- came back to the toble and 
took his tea-cup from it. Then, re-estab- 
lishing himself again in the opposite chair 
to Miss Leicester's, he plunged into lengthy 
detail concerning their honeymoon desii- 
nation. 

. CB^PTBB XIX. 

" I BAT, Leicester ! " 

" WeD, what do you want 1 " 

*<JwBatyon, Gomehezeabit^eanyont" 
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It wa8 two days after his talk with Sir 
Soderiek; and Jack Leieestisr bad just 
finished a long day's wotk in the hmpital 
school. He was standing at this moment 
in a small room opening out of a . large 
pasaage iix the hospital baildings. It con- 
tained a email reference library for the nso 
of the students; and Jack, on the top of a 
flight of library step?, v a? stretching out 
one hand towards a bulky volume on the 
topmost shelf, vhen be was fiial addreaaed. 
The speaker was a fellow-student of con- 
siderably higher standing than Jack ; but 
he was a great frieud of Jack Leicester's, 
in apite tbe diffexenee between their 
positions. They had been at tbe same 
school together in their earlier youth, and 
Jack Leicester looked up to him now with 
a deference that he considered due to the 
other'a anperior training and acquirements. 

** I am here," returned Jack. " "What 
do you want, Xorton ] Say it, can't you 1 " 

Korton hesitated, and his rather un- 
usually grave faee took a s(aU graver Ijook. 

** I rather wanted to see you by yoonelf," 
he said slowly. 

Jack let the heavy volume fall back with 
a bang into its place on tbe abelf, and sat 
down abruptly on the top of the steps, 

« What is it 1 " he exclaimed. 

''I wish you would come off that/' said 
Norton insistenUy, by way of answer. 

With his shrewd eyea wide with wonder 
Jack complied. 

" I am by myself," he said. " Shut the 
door, and let's hear what you are making 
all tbis fuss about. This is as good as any- 
where else." 

Norton had walked to the window of the 
Utile room, and was standing gazing out of 
it witb bis hands in his pockets wboi Jask 
joined bim. 

" Out with it," Jack said briefly. 

Norton turned round slowly, rattling some 
loose pence in one of bis pocSntsas be did so. 

"Well," he began slowly, '*if it's true 
it's nothing pleasant I've got to say, in the 
first place ; and in the second, it's as likely 
as not that I've discovered a maro'ii u^t. But 
you bad better jnst b^ it, at all events." 

"What is iti" said Jack, impatiantly 
this time. " Don't be aU night." 
- Norton's manner was beginning to make 
some imprestton on biok An undefiped 
sense of something unexpeeted to come had 
obtruded itself into his mind, thoQgb he 
strenuously denied it a place there. ■ 

**Look bens" tbe other said. **Yo«f 
know the night you took me to your place 
you told no that your sitter was joskr 



engaged to be married f And, if I'm not 
mistidcen, you said 'tbe man's name was 
Kennaway — Fergus Kennaway, wasn't it? 
Or did I imagine that outiaadish Cbristiaii 

name 1 " 

"No, Fergus. Fire away," Jack said 
briefly. His eyes were fixed on his Iriaid 
with strained attention now. 

** All right. ' W^ell, an accident cam? in 
this morning. Several did for the matter 
of that^ but this was a womm.'" 

"Awomani Weill" 

" I'm coming to it, yonrc 'im ! Don't be 
in such a hurry ! She was, I gathered— I 
happened to be about when ' tbi easo' earns 
in, and tbe- poUoeman told me— a country 
woman. She was partly drunk, and pnrfly 
unused to London, and she had got herself 
run over. It was a very nasty smash — I 
won't go into details now. But I went 
round with Franklin-Jones an hour ago — 
the second round, you know — and she was 
delirious. They've put her into a private 
room. And in ber delMum— I b^zd-jbei 
myself, Leicester — she oalla inesesaotly lot 
some fellow named Kennaway." 

" It's a common name," said Jack. His 
faee was very pale, and- tbe words broke 
from him almost defiantly. 

" Fergus isn't ! " was the terse rejoinder. 
" And when it isn't one it's the other. 
The two are incessantly on her lips, and 
she evidently eacpeets some one to come to 
her in answer to her cries. I thought I'd 
better tell you. Don't torn blue all at 
once." Jack was staring ngidiy out into 
the street. *' It's as likely as not she's bis 
sister, or his cousin, or his aunt. And it 
mayn't be the same man, you know— only 
I thought you ought to hs^." 

« Thanks I ** Jaek said gruffly. " 

" They've sent for Trtioercr it i?, any#ay," 
Norton continued. •* She had a crumpled 
up half-sheet in her hand— a bit of a letter 
wzitSenon dub paper. And they've sent 
— I forget where, l^t wberevec tbe paper 
belongs — to see if he's known there, and to 
tell him to come. That's all, Leicester, and 
I'm most awfuUy sgrry, old fellow, to have 
had to teU you.' I thought It orer a good 
while. I came to the conclusion that it 
looked so tishy that you ought to know." 

" Thanks, awiuiiy I " said Jack briefly. 
He held out bis band to Norton, and thni 
without another word, he took up his hat 
from the ledge of the bookcaae where he had 
laid it, and went out of .the library, out of 
tbe hospital building, into tbe street, •' 
His head was in a whirl, and the noise 
of -tbe street seemed to make its oonfnsion 
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worse. So he turned back lulu the hospital 
qnadnnglei and l>egan to walk up and down 
the stone pathway that ran round it. Only 
one thought would take shape in his brain ; 
and that was that he was touching some- 
tiking lie had expected for a long time. 
And the more he realised this, tbe moie kU 
confused brain asserted it, the more he was 
overwhelmed with so sudden a justification 
of hia dialike to Keanaway, so andden a 
TBiifjiDg of hie Vi^e suspicions as to 
Kennaway's private history. He was 
almost stunned by the way in which 
Norton's story tallied with them all It 
waa not that lie had ever formalated 
anything definite against Kennnway ; but 
it seemed to him now that he alwiwf; mnst 
have known something definite against ium ; 
aa if he alvaya muat Ikave been waiting 
for and expecting this to happen. 

Tn the midst of these thoughts one 
dominating idea burned itself into his 
brain, making all the rest into a aort of 
background ; and the thought was — 
Richenda. If there should be something 
that mnst be told to Bichenda, how would 
she take iti How would she feel iti 
Would it — and Jack fiercely swallowed 
souirtlilng in hia throat^would it break 
her heart ? ' 

He had just reached this point when a . 
hanging of doom and a dattering in the 
corridor brought to him the remembrance 
that the quadrangle would soon be thronged 
with his fellow-students ; and to avoid 
them he tttmed abruptly out into the atreet 
again. ' He tuned towarda homa He had 



no deduite purpose lu his mind whatever : 
no practical idea before htm, aave that he 
must get home and think over what he waa 

to do. 

He was just turning into the main 
thoroughfare from the atreet in whieh the 
hoapital building? were aituated, when a 

hfinpom stopped at the corner. Jack took 
no special notice of it, nor of its occupant^ 
until just as he reached it he heard the 
latter say to the driver : 

" You can wait about here for me." 

Jack started, turned, atul found himself 
face to face with Fergus Kennaway. 

Kennaway ataited too, Tieibly, and hia 
eyes contracted curiously. But not a 
muscle of his face moved. 

" Hullo 1 " he said carelessly. " How 
do 1 Done your laborioua day, eh I " 

Jack did not anawer, and Kennaway 
went on. 

" I've been told of aa awfully good sort 
of eemi-private cigar place in theae parts, 

but I'm hanged if 1 can find it. You 
don't know it, I suppose 1 " 

No." The monosyllable came cart and 
sharp. 

" Hard work imparts an admiraUe 

polish to the manners!" said KennnTvay 
superciliously, " I think I mriat tr\ it 
myself I I'll walk a hundred yards or so 
with you if you liket" 
" No, thanks ! " 

With this Jack turned abruptly on his 
heel, leaving Kennaway staring after him 
with a face white with anger, and muttwrng 
a earse below hia breath. 
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GHAPTIB ZLIII. 

The midday express from Alncheater to 
London waa tearing steadily across the 
country. It was a sunny May day, and 
•▼en the commoBpIace landscape which 
stretched away on either side was hcautiful 
with blossom. But there were two pas- 
sengers by whom, though one of the two 
never moved her ^ee u they gazed fixedly 
out of the window, the loveliness about 
them passed absolutely unheeded. Alone 
ill a first class carriage, facing one another 
as they eat In the eomen on either aide 
of a window, were Bryan Armitage and 
Constance Vallotson. 

At twelve o'clock on the night before, 
North had come to Bryan's rooms with a 
brief aceoant of Mrs. Yallotson'a oollapse 
and of her one request : and with an enquiry, 
equally brief, aa to whether it would be 
possible to Bryan to go down to Alncheater 
and fetch Coralanee. Br^n had made it 
possible, and at five o'clock in the morning 
he had left London. He had reached Dr. 
Yallotson's house at about ten o'clock, and 
on tiie two houn tiiat followed he never 
cared to dwelt. Even now, as he eat opposite 
Constance in the train,he could hardly realise 
that she was actually with him. He was 
taking her bodily presence to her mother's 
side ; so much concession had been wrung 
from her — and through her from her father 
— by such etronply worded representation as 
had never issued from Bryan's lips in all his 
life befoie. But her son), as he knew well, 
remained nntooehed. Bi^an'a honest faoe 



was a trifle colourless and weary. He had 
had no sleep on the previous night, and he 
had compressed a donble journey into the 
shortest possible space of time. Bat far 
stronger than any trace of physical fatigue, 
as he glanced now and again at his com- 
panion's averted noUe^ was tho pain and 
anxiety which made him look stronger and 
more manly by ten years. 

The change which the past eight months 
had wrought in the face so stubbornly 
turned frtmi him was as great as it was 
pitiful to see. From Constanoe^s small 
brown features the girlishness had gone for 
ever. They were thin, pinched, and sallow. 
Sharpened and accentuated to the extreme 
point of their unpleasant possibilities, those 

i traits (jf expression which had been laugh- 
able when softened by the charm of youth- 
fulness stood out now frankly co nfes s ed as 
grave faults of character. The self confidsoes 
had become bard self-assertion. The supe- 
riority had become narrow intolerance. The 
pronounced little chin and nose witnessed 
to the steady growth of a sour contempt 
which condemned wholesale. The whole 
face would have been simply and wholly 
disagreeable to look at-, if it had not been 
for an indescribable wretdiedness thst per^ 
vaded it, that lurked in the hard dark eyes 
— terribly like her raothex^s— and seemed 
to create their sharpn' ss. 
The journey was half over and she had 

1 hardly moved or spoken. Bryan had tried 
to induce her to eat the sandwiches with 
which he had provided himself for her 
benefit, only to meet with a monosyllabic 
refusal. The light was beginning to change 
from the full radiance of midday to the 
first suggestion of afternoon shadow ; be 
bad been watching her for some time in 
silence when he leaned a UtUe forwaid in 
his seat and spoko. 
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" Connie," he said quickly and diffidently, 
"do you think that any fellow creature 
stands beyond the pale of our pity f " 

She tunied her heed smd looked at him 
for a moment, her bee unmoved 
contemptuous. 

"Perhaps not," abe said • her voice was 
haid and thin. '*I have not eonsidered 
the qnestion." 

"If you had heard your mother's story 
told of some one with whom you were 
nneonnected, wouldn't you— even if you 
had thought most of the other people on 
whom the Uow ieii — have pitied her a 
little, too ? " 

" Yon are arguing quite unnecessarily," 
she returned. "I do pity my mother. 
Othciwise I should not he here." 

Her Hps set thempelvps into a firm , 
implacal le liue as alie turned her head 
deUberately away, ae though to eloee the 
conversation. But a quick exohunation 
broke from Bryan. 

**We use the same word, Connie dear," 
he sdd; "but we don't mean the same 
thing. Pity, as I understand it, means 
tenderness, sympathy. It moans seeing 
misery when we should otherwise only see 
wrongdoing ; it means wanting to relieve 
that uiiaeiy. It's pity like that that hohls 
us all together. Dont we all need it eveiy 
day of our lives 1 " 

She moved her hand impatiently on her 
knee, 

•'That's a theory," she said, in a low, 
sharp tone. "Theories are quite useless. 
They have nothing to do with things as 
they are ! " 

He looked at her for a moment with a 
vague uncertain light, strugj^Iing with the 
perplexity of distress with which his 
eyes were full. Ever since they met that 
moming-— meeting after an interval of 
nearly ten months — he had Leon seeking 
blindly and most unhappily for some clue 
which thould bring him in touch with 
this new Constance, about whom his 
instinct, only, could detect any trace of the 
Constance of old. Only Bryan, who had 
known her so well and so tenderly perhaps, 
could have-detected the due aA>rded by Uie 
sweeping assertion to which he had just 
listened. And only so straightforward a 
nature could have pursued it with such 
simple court) ge. 

*' It all depends on which one begins 
with," he said quietly. *' If one arranges 
one's theories from life it's all right enough. | 
iiut if one developes theories first, and looks 
to make life equare with them— ' 



" No one would be so foolish as to do 
that i " she interrupted. 

"Not knowingly," he said gently. 
"Certainly not." 

She turned with an irritable movement, 
and fixed her e} es once more on the country; 
and iiryau paused to consider his next 
worda. Hardly a moment had paaaed, 
however, before she spoke again. 

" You think I'm very hard, Bryan T 
You're quite right, I am. I cannot help it I 
I don't want to Vlp it I I am not going to 
argue the point with ydu 1 Men are always 
sentimental about women like my mother ! 
I simply ask you if you suppose I wanted 
to feel as I do ! You know I didn't ! Yoa 
know I stood on higher ground than other 
girls about such question:?. I coiil l reason. 
Do yo\x ?iippo3o It wa-s pleasant to me to bo 
shaken to the most contemptible depth of 
feefingi" 

She had spoken bitterly and paaaionately, 

her set manner breaking up with every 
word as though the contact with her old 
playfellow influenoed her in some eubtle 

way. And as she finishe d, throwing the 
question at him fiercely, self-contemptuously, 
something of the old Constance, the Con- 
stance whom he had played with, argued 
with, and bved ever sinee he eould remem- 
ber, seemed to lurk in every tumultuous 
linf^ of the sinall pinched face. Bryan 
liusiied hotly, but he spoke very simply and 
ateadily. 

"Connie," he said, «*thaf8 it! Thafs 
why you don't quite see the rights of 
things. You could reason, but ifs no use 
to xeaeon unlese you ean feel too« When 
feeling seems contemptible to one, one's all 
wrong. Look here, dear," he went on, 
speaking very earnestly and with a great 
effort, " you say you stood on higher ground 
than other girls t UTow, that's the qneaMon I 
What is higher ground, and hpw does one 
get there 1 " 

" Knowledge is higher ground," she an- 
swered defiantly. *'A eidm capacity for 
clear thought, for facing points that are 
usually ignored. And one gets there, of 
course, by right of brain power and its 
proper use." 

"You're wrong, Connie," he said. "UcKk 
here, I don't like talking to you of things 
like this, but we must have it out ! Know- 
ledge alone isn't higher ground, and farain 
power alone will never bring us up to it." 

" What wiU> then ? " she demanded acorn- 
fuUy. 

"Sympathy, I think," he said. "The 
sympathy that comea of trying to do what 
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we ought ourselves and kuoinilg how 
horribly hard it is. And higher ground is 
higher insight and experience, that's aU! 
Dont yen see. Con, t^t OTen if jon had 
known as nraoh aa you thought you did it 
wouldn't have given you insight; phrases 
and facts can't do that. It's got to grow, 
gradually, you know." 

There was a moment's ailenoe and Uien 
she said dubiously but thoughtfully : 

*' Then do you mean that if I had had 
more — insight — I should have been able to 
take it move as I ahonld have wished, more 
calmly 1 " 

A sharp ejaculation broke from Bryan. 

" Good heavens, no 1 " he aai^ in a quick, 
moved Toice. "C^imie, eaik'fc you see at 
all what I meani bieight doesn't make 
one calm in the presence of sin and misery, 
it only makes one's feeling deeper and 
tenderer." 

"b thai a hotter thing 

He leaned forwaid impuluTely and took 
her hands in his. 

** You know it is," he said. " If you 
eovld forget all the phnaes that made play- 
thin gs of these things for you before you 
could realise what they meant, if you could 
get outside the narrow conceptions you've 
taken for trath, and let your womanliness 
have fair play, yon wooldn't want me to 
tell you so." 

She turned her laco away from him 
sharply, but she did not withdraw her 
hands. They were tiemhling. There was 
a long silence, and then she said in a atiange, 
uneven voice : 

** Do you mean that she is reaiiy dying 1 " 

He had watched her faee» and the tran- 
sition of her ideas was no surprise to him. 
His fingers closed more fiimly round her 
little shaking hands. 

"Yes, dear r 

" And she asked for met " 

" Yea." 

vShe looked round slowly ; the small 
brown features were quivering. 

** Btyan," she said tremulov^y, I wish 
— I wish you had come home sooner. I have 
wanted you very much." 

And then — they neither of them quite 
knew how it happened — they kissed each 
otiier for the finst time since Connie was 
ten years old. 

The afternoon shodowtt were growing 
long as they drove lapidly through the 
London streets. C<^in8tance was very pale 
and quiet, and her face was eloquent of an 
awestruck suspense. Bryan, too, was grave 
and silent ; and not a word had passed 



between them when the cab finally slackened 
speed, and Bryan looked quickly np at the 
windows of the house. He turned to her 
instantly and said gently : 
" It's aU right ! " 

Then be helped her out ; the door was 
opened to th.('v\ .'ihnnst, at the same momont, 
and Constauco caught nervoui^iy at his , 
arm. 

" Where is North 1 " she said tremulouf ly. 
" When shall T have to see North 1 " 

He had never seen her shaken or un- 
nerved hefore, hut it teemed to come quite 
naturally to Bryan to steady and support 
her. 

" There he he said tenderly, looking 
along the hall to the top of the staircase. 
" He is coming down to us now." 

A man's step sounded on the stair>, and 
at the sainp instant North came within 
sight. Bryan ielt the girl start violently, 
tatd knew that she was shaking from head 
to foot. He drew her gently on, and the 
next moment North had reached them. He 
held out his hand to Constance with grave 
kindness. 

" I am very glad to see you,*' he said in i 

a low voice. 

" We are in time I " said Bryan. 
"Yes!" 

North opened the dining>room door as he 
spoke the one grave word, and tacitly sug- 
gested that Constance should go in. She 
obeyed him mechanically, but, once inside 
the room, she turned and spoke in a subdued 
voice. 

" May I not go up 1 " 

North looked at her white, agitated face. 

"You are very tired," he said. **I 
would rather that you rested for a little, 
and had something to eat first." He pau?ed 
and added very kindly : " She will not know 
you, Constance. She is unconsdoas." 

••But— she will r» 

" Yes," he answered, '* I hope so." 

A meal was waiting for the travellers, 
and, aa if influenced in spite of herself by 
his manner, Constance tried to follow 
North's injunction to eat something. She 
was quite composed, though she was still 
very pale when, half an hour later, she said 
hurriedly, hut not unatsadiTy : 

" North — let me see my mother now." 

Again he looked at her carcfullj. 
Are you rested t " he said. 

••Yes!** 

"You understand tiiat she u quite un- 

conscious 1*' 
"Yes!" 

lie rose, and Constance followed him 
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without a word out of the room and up 
fhe stttirB. With hu lumd on the door of Mn. 
Yallotfion's room he stopped, and looked 
round at the girl with a great pity in his 
eyes. 

" Constance," he aaiJ, " are jou prepared 
to find her greatly changed t " 

She nodJetl. He saw that she could not 
speak, and that delay was but a crnel kind- 
nefis. lie opened the door and led Uie way 
into the room. 

The quiet that had brooded over the 
hoiice for all those months seemed to he 
concentrated at last between the four 
walls of tiiat one room. It was large and 
square, conventional in its appointments, 
and adapting itself easily iu its bare neat- 
ness to the characteriatica of a sick-room. 
Tiie auii had set, no afterj^low bad caught 
the windows, and the fading light had a 
sombre effect. The niine, whose quiet 
movement, as she rose on North's entrance, 
hardlj seemed to touch the silence, was 
seated by the hedside; and on the bed, 
rigid and motionless, lay the only other 
figure that the room contained. 

North did not hesitate. He led the way 
straight up to the bedside, and Constance*, 
with her hands clenched tightly together, 
followed him. North did not look at her. 
He heard a low strangled catch of the 
breath, and then the quiet settled down 
upon the room again as they stood there 
.side hy side, gsaing down npon the face of 
the woman who was the mother of them 
both. 

Was it indeed her mother 1 Looking at 
those sunken features, wrapped in their im- 
penetrable iusenBibility as in a dieadful 
mauk ; those features Munk and expression- 
less but for the lines of resolution and en- 
dnrence gnnren too deeply ev«r to be effaced ; 
a sense of unuttenhle strangeness fell upon 
Constance. She could not ppoak, she 
cc uld not feel * a chill of awe had fallen on 
her, and all her faculties seemed frozen. 
At last she became aware that North was 
speaking to her. She looked up .«lowly, 
and knew that he repeated his words. 

*' She suffers nothing while she is like 
this," be said very gently. "Come down 
now. You ehall see her again hy-and- 
by." 

He laid his hand upon her arm, and 
drew her ont of the room. Glanciog at her 
face as he closed the door he saw that it 

wa? "king convulsively ; but no sound 
come from her until, as he opened the 
dining-room door again, Bryan Armitage 
started up and came esgerly towards them. 



And then she broke into a low, bitter 
cry. 

" Oh, Bryan, my mother 1 my mother ! 

Oh, Bryan, Bryan ! " 

The next moment she was clinging to 
him m a passion of sobs and tears, and 
North shnt the door softly and left them. 

Two hours passed before he carae down- 
stairs again, and then Bryan met him in tlie 
hall. Constance was quite worn out, he 
said ; she would go to hed If North would 
promise that she should he called if there 
should be any .^Ign of consciousness. A 
little stir succeeded in the house ; and then 
North, who was to spend the night in the 
aiek>rooro, acceded to Bryan's urgent en- 
treaties that ho would spare himself 
during the brief interval that yet nmained 
before his watch began j and the two sat 
together, silent companiocs, in the dining- 
room. 

Ten o'clock struck, and North rose. 
" Good night, Bryan," he said. " Go to 
bed," 

** I shall go to sleep whether I go to hed 

or not," returned the young man ruefully. 
"Good night, X'-rth !" 

The servants weie moving about below, 
shutting up the house. As North went 
up the stairs fclie quiet, subdued sounds 
gradually die<l away ; he heard, as he 
opened the door of the sick-room, the door 
of the room in which a bed had been 
improvised for Bryan Armitage close softly ; 
and out of the quiet of night, as it fell 
upon the house, he passed into a quiet 
deeper still. 

No perceptible change showed itself in 
the room, except iuMmuch as it was lighted 
now by a lamp so placed that the slightest 
change in the face of the patient would be 
visible to the watchns. The figure on the 
bed lay in the same blank fctupor. As 
North entered the room the nur^e was 
standing by the pillows looking attentively 
into the unconscious face. She turned as 
he approached, giving place to him silently 
and watching him furtively. He studied 
the face on the pillow quietly for a few 
seconds, then he m^ked a few brief technical 
questions. 

riis catechism finnhed, he turned htm 

the patient to the nursf*. 

"I need not keep you any longer," he 
said. *' Ton had better go to bed at once.** 

The woman hesitated, and her ^es 

wandered to the bed. 

" There is a change, sir, don't you 
think]" 

She spoke diffidently, hut it was eloquent 
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of the mfinite remotoneas of the flgom on 

the bed that neither of the speakers had 
lowered their Yoices heyo&d their nataral 
pitch* 

" Ye9" answeied Nmth qnktly. 

He said no more, and the woman turned 
away. At the door she stopped. 
"Good nighty sirl" 
"Good night t" 

The door opened and shut. He heard 
her step pass on up the stairs ; he heard 
the sound of a closing door; silence de- 
scended for the last time that night upon 
the hoose. 

Alone, in the heart of the silence ; alone 
with that rigid figure, eloquent alike of 
the mysteries of life and death ; alone with 
the tragic centre of his whole life's mean< 
ing; North Plranston lookeil into his 
mother's face, and read there the beginning 
of the end. 

The change there manifested was very 
slight. The colour had altered indefinably, 
and the lips looked pinched and sunken ; 
but to the trained eye the indications 
were distinct enough. Looldng down now 
upon hei nnbrcken stillness, North knew 
that it was not the insensibility induced by 
anaesthetics that held her ; that it was the 
final stupor of exhaustion. Absolutely 
motionless she lay there. She had been a 
fighter all her life ; strong, bold, and reso- 
lute. She had fought against tbo world, 
and conquered. She had fought against 
the hand of God, and fallen. I^e lay now 
M the weakest and the strongest creatures 
upon earth must lie, so touched by the 
lord of life and death; and the sands of 
her life ran slowly ont, unheeded of her 
any more, not to be checked by any power 
on earth. Not to be checked ; not to be 
retarded in their parsing. They might move 
rapidly, they might move elowly j but the 
legolation ot their moremaat had parsed 
beyond the reach of human hands. Un- 
hastingly, unfalteringly, the work of life 
tended towards its final consummation — 
death. 

The wet ks of preparation seemed to fade 
away out of North Branston's life ; the 
world end all it held seemed to recede; 
leaving him face to face with that which 
each moment as it passed was bringing 
surely nearer. Not that material dis- 
solution alone, with which he was only too 
familiar; not death the scientific process, 
death the man - explained, the m«i> 
helittled ; but death the teacher, death the 
guide, death the eternal mystejy, at once 
the AJpha and the Omega of life. 



The stillness of the room grew deeper. 
Mechanically, North had seated himself in 
the chair beside the bed. He sat there 
motionless^ almost^ as the figure whieh he 
watched. The solemn shadow of that which 
was to come crept from the face upon the 
pillow, and rested on the face that watched 
it. In the moments when the veil of life 
wears thin, and that which is behind stirs, 
dimly seen and faintly apprehended, the 
spirit of man humbles itself and questions 
not. 

She was going ; as surely and as visibly, 
as though he had seen her bodily form 

fading into nothintj^ness before big eye?, 
the was passing away. The severance 
which no efibtts of their own could have 
accomplished was drawing nearer and 
nearer ; the severance of two existences 
condemned to crush each other, and in the 
process doomed to ciush themselves. She 
was going. The riddle of the blind, 
rebellious, conquered life waa to be solved 
at last ; but the solution was for her and 
not for him. She was going. 

The night had passed away. The dawn 
was stealing slowly into the room when 
North rose suddnnly. For a moment he 
stood beside the bed, his eyes, deep and 
intense, fixed upon the face on the pillow. 
It was touched now, for the first time, by a 
slight suggestion of change. Still without 
moving hi< eyes he stretched out his hand and 
laid his fingers on her wrist. The beat of 
her pulse had altered. He felt a slight 
vibration as of movement shiver through 
her, and then the dead in-^msibility of lier 
face slowly relaxed. Her eyes opened and 
locked full hito hii*. 

The wings of death beat through the air 
of life, and the vibiations thus called into 
being thrill tbrniigh man with an influence 
which he may not iuthom. In that supreme 
mometit^ as the eyes of the mother and son 
met, the tie between them rose, asserting 
itself in all its power for tbo first time, as 
for the last. It looked through the faint 
dond of old antipathy in the dull eyes of 
the dying woman; and it responded 
solemnly in the eyes of the man who 
leaned over her. No thought of the 
daughter she had loved stirred in her ; no 
thought of the sister who should have stood 
beside him penetrated his coDScicttsneas. 

" Lift me up ! " 

Her breath was coming in long, painful 
gasps, and even as he raised her in his 
arms a grey pall fell between spirit and 
f pirit as the strong woman's frame made its 
last struggle for life. She was conscious 
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stOl, loni ixnfy dimly. He aaw her lips 
move, and he hent his head to catch the 
words they uttered. 

** . . . never be altered 1 It can — never 
--be altered!" 

Her fiuse was dbanglng with a dreadfu 
rapidity. Solemn grey shadows had j^alhercd 
about her mouth, and for a moment she lay 
in his anus, long shudders shaking her from 
heed to foot. Then her indomitable spirit 
seemed to fight its "way back once more 
through the disabilities that -wftrc thronging 
its course. Her eyes were open, and re- 
cognition atmggled hack into them as dke 
stared up into his face. 

" Is it — you ] " she said. "I suppose— 
I ought to say — I " 

She had never asked for pardon in her 
life, and sl)e did not do it in the moment 
of death. Eut on every line of her face — 
sullen and reluctant even then, but unsiis- 
takeahle — the word was stamped. 

An<), as North touched her forehead gently 
with his lips, mother and son parted. 

CBAFIBR 3DLIT. 

TfiE stress and strain of feeling must 
subside. The wave which carries wnn 
beyond the limits of his reason, the wave 
whidi sweeps him from the foothold of his 
human knowledge and bears him onward on 
thp >)opf rri of the illimitfihif:' aud unfathom- 
able ocean which flows about humanity, has 
hot one monent of perfect flood ; and then 
it most recede again and leave him stunned, 
perhaps, and breathless on the shore of life. 
If it has rnifcd him to a vantage ground 
from which the ocean in its majesty is 
disoemed a Httle dearer; if the remem- 
brance of that measured rush and sweep of 
many waters lingers in his h'^nd, a solemn 
music to which his work is henceforth 
timed ; its work is d<me. Man's place is 
on the shore until the ocean take him to 
itself for ever ; it is on the shoxe that his 
labour waits him. 

Quietly and steadily, with no unnecessary 
words, North Smnston gathered up the 
broken threads of his life and hound them 
into the one strand hy which he cnidd j^n 
onwards into the future— » the stxuud oi 
work. He stood alone. The one all 
dominating tie was Lrc ken, but its t^hadow 
laid upon his life a sente nce of uncbangirg 
isolation. No individual hopes or fears, 
eares or responsibilities were left him. 
But, losirg these, he had passed through the 
discipline of stiuggle and pain into touch 
with humanity itself. It is the eyes that 



have looked pain in the fsce ontil the 

meaning of those inexorable lines have 
slowly shadowed itself forth before their 
straining ga^e, that see below the surface 
in the struggling lives around tiiora; It is 
the hands that have wrestled inch by inch 
and hour by hour with dpspair by which 
the burden, large or small, which weighs 
upon the hearts of all men here oaU be 
most gently and. most pitifully l^htened. 
^fcst gently, most pitifully, nnd most 
unconsciously. To the man w\io ha?? read 
one sentence in the book of life, the years 
that follow axe one uneeasing strtfggle to 
spell oiit yet other words upon the page 
which he will some day understand in full 
perfection. The daily duties brought by 
life are the means hy which the struggle 
carries itself on, unknown and unsuspseted,- 
in proportion as the nature of the man is ' 
deep and still. 

North's life, in one sense, was over. - It 
was a natural instinct that prompted him 
to begin the life that lay before him still in 
a new country. It was a natural impulse 
that prompted him to place the seal of 
materul distance upon that infinitely deeper 
distance that lay between him and the 
woman whom he loved. So that he had 
work| it mattered not at all to him where 
that work lay. He heard of a life appoint* 
ment vacant in India; applied fw, and 

obtained it. 

The love that fears to suffer, the love 
that says, "We will not meet again, we 
cannot bear the pain !" is btit a faiut 
f-hadcw of the love that says, "We will 
part. We will loose each other's hands 
bravely, knowing that in that last touch we 
have gained strength to live 1 " 

Thai he and Ere Karslake must meet 
once again was a thought that lay deep and 
inarticulate in North's heart* But the 
word which brought them faee to hwa came 
not from him, but from her. I^e wrote to 
him. She knew that he was going, she [ 
said, and would he come to her before he 
went I 

It was a cold June afternoon, a week 

before he sailed, when they stood together 
for the last time. They met very quietly, 
talked, as people will when there is that 
passing within before which speedi must' 
fail, of smrlaee matters, of his appointment, 
of his voyage, of her plans for the coming 
winter; their voices rising and falling 
with level monotony, their feces very still. 
Then there came a pause. It was broken 
l<j Lady Karslake, and as phe spoke her 
voice caught a little for the iirst time. 
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" Did you ever know,** afae mid, •'that I 

went to see her 1 " 

There wa*? no iipcd of any name. North 
Braiiston started slightly aud looked at her. 

■'No,*' he Mid. 

Bhe told him in a few brief words of her 
visit to Mrs. "Vallotson, and then there was 
anothei pause. And in the pause North 
rose silently. Ltdjr Kanhike n»e aho. 
Their faces were quite white now. The 
last moment was at hand, and they knew 
it. Then, quite suddenly, she spoke, her 
eyes fixed full upon him. 

" You said life held a parpoie/' she aeid. 
"What did you mean*? Our hearts are 
broken, and our lives are spoilt. You 
have been strooger always than 1 1 II there 
is any meaning in the ghastly riddle of our 
existence, make me see it." 

It was the supreme appeal of a soul 
long dormant struggling towards conscious- 
neas through agony and darkness; and 
the aoni in North Bianeton rose to answer it. 

" I cannot make you see it," he said 
steadily. " Life must do that." 

" Life t " she said j there was a sharp 
note of anguish in her Toiee, hat her eyes 
looked into his as though die read there 
more than his man's Hps could, utter. 
" What does life mean for us 1 " ' 

" Just that," he answered gently. ** Leaitt* I 
ing to imderstand." 

" How 1 " 

"By patience," he answered. "Patience 
with ourselves ; patience with the lives 
about us ; patience with the darkness whieh 
U the shadow cast by light.** 

H<-r breath was coming quickly and 
heayily, and for a moment she did not 
speak. The strained demand of het face 
had broken up, softened into a yearning, 
difficult perception. At last she mored. 
She stretched out both hands towards 
him. 

"I am behind yoa!** she said. "A 

long, long way behind. For myself I only 
feel the darkness. But I see the light 
through you !'* 



TOUBAINE IN AUTUMN. 



SmauasR is certainly the time to he 

in Touraine, whether you are "chasseur," 
interested in the vines, or merely the 
common sentimental tourist hungering for 
sights. It is a good thing to be a sports- 
man in France: tile railway companies 
make special allowances to you, and you 
ami your gon are regarded with some oi 



the admiration exacted by the military in 
thl^ knd so mindful of comparatively recent 
war troubles. One is disposed to think, 
after some acquaintance with the va^t areas 
of Tines here in the heart of France, that 
it is good also to be either a vineyard 
proprietor or a dealer in wines. And most 
assuredly the tourist will here find enough 
for him to do, what with esstles on all 
sides of him, and the Isgsnds and histories 
that pertain to them, and the rich — if 
rather flat — landscapes between the Inde 
and the Loire. One is not ordinarily in 
academic mood when bent on holiday 
making ; but it is further worth)- of men- 
tion that they speak excellent i*rench in 
this valley of the Loire. A well-bred 
natire of Tours does not dip his syUables. 
The "Touraine mouth ''is to the alien as 
precious as the " bocca Romana " in the 
Pope's city to the student of Italian. 

The Tonrainen themselTes are comforUng 
to behold : a stalwart, brown-faced people, 
with contentment f^eep set in them. The 
women in their blue cotton gowns, white 
mutches, and unwieldy wooden shoes, are 
picturesque enough for anythioj^ if their 
dark sloe-like eyes and ready smiles be 
also taken into account. One sees fair 
faces among the younger girls : Madonna- 
like facer. It were easy to fancy that Agnes 
Sure), "il l f irest of the fair," tessmbled 
the beat of them when she too was yonnf' 
and had not yet caught Che eye of a King. 
As for the men, they are what one would 
expect them to bs in such a natural garden : 
a hard-working class, prone to rejoice in all 
the festive ieiaure they can obtain. They 
love their native province passionately j it 
is difficult to realise what they must have 
felt when a quarter of a century ago the 
Piussian soldiers tr-^d tlieir fields and 
vineyards under foot and burned their 
homesteads. I do not believe," said one 
of tbem to me the other day, "there ean 
bo any other country in the world better 
to live in than Toumine. We have so 
much sun even in winter. The climate is 
so mild, and all things grow in ii" He 
spoke at a venture, having never been out 
of Touraine, and he did not desire to Fee if 
actual experience outside his own province 
might not abate his enthusiBSm about the 
land of abbeys, and castles, and good grapes. 

Tours, the capital, is in keeping with the 
district tliat looks up to it. There is 
nothing meretricious about it. In some 
respects,^ it is distinctly an old-fashioned 
place. 'It is not, for instance, lit by 
electxicity, and, though well frequented by 
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visitors, it has kfpt free from the cosmn 
poiitan tone that tourist resorts as a rule 
acquire. Its sixty thoupand inhabitants 
are not slaves to time. It ii nothing to 
thf^m that ti n city cloi ks seem to have an 
inveterate dislike to run in concoitl. This 
weakness is, however, carried rather far ; 
era th« station clot-ks differ, lo that in 
going from one to the other yon iray 
chance to incur thf^ fatfi of the man be- 
tween two stools — both insecure. As one 
wonld toppOM in a plaoe so hallowed by 
ecclesiastical tndition, Tonra is more 
religious than most French towns of its 
siie. The deep bell of the Cathedral of 
8t. Martin booms solemnly over the acres 
of dnll red rools below ite belfry, the 
plane-trees and elms which are still — as 
when our Evelyn visited the place and 
declared that *'no city in f ranee exceeds 
it in beauty and delight "^the pride of 
Tonts, and the broad silver ribbon of the 
Loire, with its stately bridges and sandy 
islets. Side by side with shops for the 
sale of the most modern of French novels 
are shops in which cracifixei^ gay prints 
of saintp, and devotional bo< ks seem oflFered 
with more coiiiidence than the fiction in 
the other windows, 

A market day in the dty is wsU worth 
experiencing. The villageia from con- 
tiguous part^ come into Tours in quaint, 
InmberiDg old wooden wains and alight 
in the tack stieets, whieh still preserve 
certain of their medissTal qnalitiea. Then 
how they talk, to be sure ! Our own 
countryfolk are prodigies in this respect 
on the like occasions ; but they do not 
equal the TonraitteTS wi^ bsskets of eggs 
and coui'h's of fowls to Fell. Yet not at 
Tours, as eleevhere in the old cities of 
France, does the grand old cathedral ot 
the pbuee look down npon a parti-eoloared 
host of bnjen and vendors. The market 
squares are remote from its chiselled towers 
and the myriad of statuettes which adorn 
its superb facade. 

Seenically, matters m%ht be mneh mote 
aensatioT.al than they are in this district 
drained hy the Loire. Here and there long 
ridges of reddish or whitish soil breuk from 
the level land, with desiiable slopes for ^e 
vinsa, and abrupt falls where they approach 
the river's bank?. The feudal lords — 
English for the most part, iu those days — 
of nalf>a«doasn eentnries ago marked the 
value of such building sitsa. And still, as 
then, the gloomy donjons and the scarcely 
less Fombre conical towers of their castles 
stand forth strongly agamst the blue S'ky 



Frnm some points several may he seen at 
once, their turrets and spires like sheaves 
of masonry. Everywhere they are sugges- 
tive; from Chanmont — where Henry the 
Second and Thomas a Becket met iu 1 170 
for the last time — to Loches, whence in tl;e 
ninth century the Plantagenets issued to a 
world destined subsequently to know them 
by heart. No bnildinp in France are more 
redolent of the vigorous, high handed doings 
of bygone da} s, from fighting and sieges to 
courtly intriguer, brawls and wwse in the 
name of religion, cowardly bloodshedding, 
and the love that Kings bear their Queens 
and the most beautiful of their subjects. 

But the district is not all vineyards and 
esstlsa and riveiside mesd^ws. There are 
trsets of fraest in Touraine, though the 
Briton at large in the province may be 
tempted to scoff at a Frenchman's idea of 
forest tre^ Between Chenonesanx— that 
gem of Touraine's castles, now occupied by 
a rich West Indian— and Amboise — whose 
iron gratings tlie Guises once strung with 
human corpses — there is for example a 
diarmiog wood, with a white road climbing 
to it in ^uqf terraces, and phowing gay 
green vistas on either band, where the 
forest tracks go endlessly, east and we»t. 
It is a lonely enough road nowadayo, though 
in the sixteenth century France's monarchs 
used it ^3 much as any in the land. Diana 
of Poitiers also ga\'e it a certain amount of 
notoriety in her movements from one to 
another of the castles whieh were the reward 
of hfr heauty If one meets a frantic 
cyclist or a country cart in a mile on it in 
the present day, one does pretty welL For 
the meet part, it seems reoonsenated to the 
natural solitudes which were first distoibed 
three or four centuries ago. 

The glades of this forest are of them- 
selves snfficient to convince the unpreju- 
diced Englishman that we at home have 
not the monopoly of sylvan graces. The 
trees here are large, for France, and the 
undergrowth is thick. From the forest's 
depths bine jays flit across the white road, 
with its kilometre and tenth of a kilometre 
posts, and the raucous ciy of many a 
pheasant proves that the omnipresent notice 
forbidding the stranger to ** chase" hss 
justification. It is excellent to make this 
walk in the eveniog of a hot September 
day, when the scent of oak baik comes 
forth vigorously with the fir^t token of the 
dew, and the sun glows like a ball of fire at 
the end of the western rifts in the forest, 
which seem carved out expressly to do it 
honour. 
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Ihe forest clothes one of Touraine's many 
ridges. With the descent to the north, 
corresponding to the ascent from Chenon- 
ceaux, Amboise's graceful, cathedral-like 
pile appeal* in the diatraoe, flanlced hj its 
older feudal towers and the huge walls 
which have so significant a meaninf^. Soon 
the forest is left behind, and again we are 
in the midst of viues, whose purple and 
pale sea-green grapes aie piOTOcative of 
sinful longing. They are a generous people, 
however, the^o Tourainera. Do but hint 
to a cottager that you envy him his flowers, 
or admire his grapes, and he will fill your 
hands with roses and set himself to seek a 
cluster of fruit to show that he appreciates 
the compliment of your admiration* The 
peach-tiees here are hut another of 
Touraine's particularly good, and toothsome, 
points. Peaches at three halfpence a pound 
will seem an attractive lure, but you can- 
not know how attractive until you have 
feasted on this 6ne fruit, matured, Itke the 
Tourainera themselves, in the open air, face 
to fact' with the sun. Down in Aniboise, 
under the shadow of the groat castle, one 
marks how thrifty they are in the ezploitar 
tion of their tiny garden patches. A yard 
but three or four metres squire is made to 
rear vineo that not only yield a delightful 
trelHawork arbour beneath which to sit in 
the dog-days, but grapes almost plentiful 
enough for pressing. The blacksmith may 
if be pleases ni^ke a wine and lal>el it with 
his name j and his neighbour the road- 
mendtt may do likewise^ and mn the 
blacksmith hard in that race for dis- 
tinguished labels which is such a feature 
of competitive existence among French 
wine-groweis. 

One must come to Touraine also to 
understand something about that noble 
river, the Loire. What a breadth it has 
even here, scores of miles from its mouth : 
with i^lnnds and sandy shoals and oonntless 
bridges to dignify it ! And how patiently 
it provides sport for the great army of 
French anglers, who like nothing better 
than to sit on a grassy knoU dangling a 
worm in the water, protected from the sun 
by a large pTpen or white umbrella ! The 
dear enthusiaslis do not aeem to mind much 
about the tastes of the fish they catch, so 
they can catch thenu They may be seen 
at Blois and Tours angling industriously in 
Die poap-suds between the civic Inimdries 
and the shore, undisturbed in spirit by 
the tnmnltnoiis clatter of the bare-armed 
matrons and maids who lean over the 
sides of the anchored baigei*, and thump 
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the linen with an energy that aigues them 
no weaklings. There is something quite 
ludicrous about a Touraine angler's joy in a 
big hiih. Three mornings in succession we 
didooyered % crowd of these enthnsiasti 
leaning over a bridge, staring at and apostro- 
phising a certain graceful '* barbillon " 
which whisked its tail in defiance of all 
fish-hooks. One hlae^mocfced old fellow 
was in the same hent attitude on each 
occasion. "Un beau morceau, monsieur ! " 
he exclaimed elatedly to every new-comer, 
and he proceeded to tell almost tearfully of 
the impossibility of tempting this "fine 
morsel " — a good eighteen inches in length ! 
— into the initial step towards the fiying- 
pan. 

Septemhw, however, is not a flood month. 
One sees then vast reaches of bared, pale 

pink sand in the Loire's very midst. But 
it is easy to imagine how its majesty is 
trebled after a stormy and wet week or 
two. By Marmoutier, for instance, where 
once stood an abbey of far fame, now in 
charming neglected ruin, you may see 
inscriptions which t«ll of the floods of 
1846 and 1856, when the river far oyer- 
swept its banks, and turned this vine-draped 
ruin and its adjacent inhabited houses into 
an island. There are tourists who canoe 
down the Loire to If antes. This mnst be 
a memorable excursion, and at no time 
better than when the grapes are ripe — and 
settled sunshine is expected— may it be 
planned and put into enjoyable execution. 

A different kind of river altogether is 
the Inde, which meanders placidly by 
Loches. It is not very wide, it is a 
clouded green in colour, and it bears patches 
of water-lilies on its smooth, soi&ce. It 
passes many a quiet village with ancient 
church spires and dilapidated castle relics. 
Its meadows blush with crocuses, and it 
provides Idyllic pleasure for those who 
have boats to row on it) and amiable lady 
friends to accompany them. You may see 
several such paitio- during a two or three 
hours' stroll along its green banks, even 
where there are few signs of local popula- 
tion. The slim poplars whisper over them 
as if they were in sympathy with them ; 
and there are plenty of inlets wiih green 
bowem to relmat into from the noontide 
sun, and to provide romance with its most 
winsome opportunities. 

Tet when all's said, Touraine in Sep- 
tember pays little heed to its rivers and 
castles, and even the visitors who come 
with money in their pockets and circular 
tickets for the round of its palaces. The 
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grape harvest 19, in fact, about to begin. 
Will (ho weatlier liold good, as it ought, 
for Jtllia all-important fanctUHi 7 This is the 
question of all questions now. Hailstorms, 
such as occasionally mark April or May in 
letters of red ruin, cannot be eiscpected ; but 
there may be a tropical downpour or (wo 
which sliall bruise or even burst the tetming 
grapes by the million. Every one rejoices 
in the prospect of a successful vintage, 
hat (bero is no knowing if hope may not 
be flouted. Certainly, if one may judge 
from the clusters at the various tablns 
d'kdite and the oflerings of freeholders, 
Toar&ine has no cause for anxiety in this 
particular season of 1894 : some of itadtuten 
would do credit to a hothouse. Yet the 
unforeseen does so often happen, and it is 
as well not to be too sanguine^ even though 
(he sunsets every night are as aaspiciow as 
possible. 

After a few days in Touraine one comes 
to realise that though its noble castles aro 
nnidi — indeed, very much — with their fa- 
cades and portals so exquisitely 

Carved with figiirea strange find sweet) 
All luade out ol' the tarvur's lirain, 

though they are much, the grapes are 

mere, Toomne was formerly ruled, often ' 

tyrannically, by its castles. It now lives 

bciiigaly by its vineyards. 

_ *- 

HEALTH. 



TusRE are two things which are, perhaps, 
to be desired above all others — money and 
health. Whieh is the more desimble of 
the two is not easily determined. For, 
while it certainly is true that money can 
bay health, it is also equally true that 
there is health which not ail the wealth in 
the world can pnrebase. And, again, while 
even millions are of no account without 
health, perfect health has all it requires 
though confronted by a scarcity of pence. 
It is trae that^ jost as (he moneyed man telU 
you that the thing he needs is health, so 
the healthy man cries out for cash. But 
in health, as in sickness, there are degrees. 
A man may be healthy m the positive 
degree, and have many wmts ; i( is donbtfal 
if he who is healthy in the superlative 
degree wants anything, for eonsider what 
perfect health is. 

It has been said ttist no one ean be 
morally healthy who is not physieally so. 
In a certain sense thi^ i? a plain statement 
of a plain fact. Health is a matter of 
equipoise j oi a whole, the several parts of 



which must be equally balanced. If one 
part is heavier, or lighter, than (he 0(her8, 
then the whole is unbalanced, and therefore 
flawed. It is obvious, if we reflect, that 
moral qualities cannot safely be developed 
at the expense of physical ones. A physical 
wreck may be a moral samt, but, the more 
closely one studies history, the more one 
supprcta that it is precisely saints of that 
sort who have given birth to a prepon- 
derating proportion of the immorality with 
which the world ts tronUed. On the other 
hand, a person in the enjoyment of perfect 
physical health must be sound upon the 
moral side, becanse perfect physical health 
neeessitates perfaot balance, and perfect 
balanee is an equation of sanity. Im- 
morality is a want of sanity. An absolutely 
sane person will only do sane things, and, 
immorality being insanity, only moral — 
i.e., 8sne<— aetiona wiU come within the 
compass of his methods. 

Looseness of speech ia a peculiarity of 
our common conversation, as, for iustauce, 
when we say (hat "so-and-so is in good 
healtb, and always has been, yet look at 
the crimes he has committed ! ^ "We, many 
of us, do not stop to think what good health 
really is; are content with a superficial 
appearance; do not stop to probe into 
details. A physiologist, whoso business it 
is to be accurate, will almost certainly tell 
us that BO-and-80 is not a healthy man; 
that in something whieh midces for health 
he is wanting. 

It may seem startling to assert that a 
healthy man can hardly be an immoral one^ 
and for this reason: because, while the 
sound body is (he affiur of nature, which 
never varies, morals are the playthings of 
raan, who chanrT^s with every wind that 
lilows. The standard of physical health, 
from the point of view of nature, must 
always have been the sime, in all the 
countries of the world; the standard of 
morality, on the other band, is not only 
different in different places, but, in each 
plaee, it is always altering. Thus, because 
the natural man has natural instinct?, those 
moralists who have constructed for them- 
selves an unnatural code, tell us thai he is 
depraved— oblivious of (he fao( that i( is 
in themselves that the depravity exists. 
The pother which fills the air, causing men 
and women to exhibit their folly in vain 
contentions about vice and virtue, is merely 
a symptom of physiesl ill-health. The age 
is an unhealthy one ; were it not po, there 
would bo no such pother. In an unhealthy 
host, the healthy unit la nut likely to be a 
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popolai one ; the exhibition of his robiut 
conatitatioQ aeeou to be a reflection on the 

frailties of his fellows ; they resent it, and, 
in their iinhp-ilthy fa^^liion, do their beat to 
leave on him the marks of thp:r resentment. 

The sound mind in the Buuud body is 
not pradish. It is an iUttBtrattoa of the 
degree of unsoundness to which wo have 
attained, to state that such is our present- 
day prudery that it is difiScult, in a journal 
intended £ca popular reading, to state pre- 
ebely what peifect physical health actually 
means and is. Certainly there is not in 
Great Britain to-day an individual who 
may be deaeribed as being iu the possession 
of the ideally perfect physical health. One 
might go further and eay that there neror 
has been sufh a one in all the eirth. 

It IS, sometimes, remarked that the 
neareet approach to perfect health whieh 
is discoverable in the world to-day, is found 
among savages. But this may be doubted. 
Possibly certain savages, like certain animals, 
hare 80 habituated themeelTea to the con- 
ditions of their existence that they can 
endure them better than any one else. Bnt 
to admit that is to admit little. There 
are some fine men among the Zulus, men 
of inches, of steel, who never know what 
it is to Buffer a tray's ill-health between 
the cradlo and the grave — so long as they 
remain in Zululand, living the lives to 
which thejr have been bom. Tra&qilant 
them to London, require them to live the 
lives of British workmen, their health 
would vanish like snow in summer. Take 
the workman to Znlnland, constrain him 
to live the Zulu life, you would hnd 
that he would flourish much better in 
the Zulu's place, than the Zulu would in 
his. Yon say that that is because the 
ifoikman would be reverting to natural 
conditions, while the Zulu would be making 
his first acquaintance with the urmatural? 
That is not the only reason, nor, indeed, is it 
the chief one. The workman is an esnmple 
of the survival of the fittest. Ho is the 
fruit of a long line of ancestors who have, 
at various periods, been accustomed to all 
sorts of conditions. Piaee liim where you 
will, the chances are at Isssl equal tiiat 
he will thrive therf jnst as well as lie 
would at home. The Zulu is the repre- 
SDntatiTC of progenitors who have known 
only one set of conditions. Those have 
remained unchanged from sire to sire. 
Until now they have become the creatures 
of those conditions, so that, when those 
pass, they themselves most cease to be. 

It is difficult, to demribs what health, 



even in the positive degree, is ; it is easier 
to say what it is not. It is not, necessanly, 
strength. The popular notion that an 
athlete, because of his athleticism, is a 
healthy man, is a delusive one. Muscular 
developement is not an atlair of the con- 
stitution, it is an aeeident. Strong limbs 
and a weak heart are, not infrequently, 
associates. Many a " strong man " dies, 
prematurely, of consumption. If health 
may be defined as a capacity for holding on 
to life, then, in many cases, the weaklings 
are the healthiost. If such a definition is 
accurate, women are healthier than men; 
their average length of days is greater than 
ours. But it is doubtful if centenarians, 
merely because they are centenarians, are 
the healthiest. I knew a case of a woman, 
who recently died at the ago of a hundred 
and five, who was slightly paralysed «ren 
as a child, and who was, practically, com- 
pletely so for more than seventy years. 
Gould such a one have ever been correctly 
described as healthy 1 It is as hard to say 
what life is as to say what health ia^ and 
the way in which unhealthy folks are 
tenacious of iile is not the least of the 
marvels. 

Health, as common convenatica under' 

stands it, is not, as a matter of course, a 
condition of length of days. We say, and 
so far as medical knowledge ^oes, we know, 
that A has a good emistittttioii, that B has' 
a bad one. They live the same lives, w^alk 
the same paths, and even, if you wUl, think 
the same thoughts. Yet^ suddenly, A 
ceases to ezis^ while B still is. .Qf dl 
mysteiisi^ the something which we call Ills 
is the most mysterious. The more we 
pretend to know of it^ the more we expose 
our ignorance. We know not why it is, 
nor where it is, nor how it is. We are 
wholly at a loss to adequately explain why, 
or where, or how it continues in the frame 
of the paralytic, while from the body of the 
man with a sound constitution it passes, as 
it seems to us, prematurely away. 

Health, some one has said, is; freedom 
from pain. There is something in that. 
The man with a toothache, while it lasts, can 
scarcely be a healthy man. The asTeKsr 
the toothache, the less his health. If your 
finger hurts you, to the extent it hurts you 
you have lost your health. On the other 
hand, it is by no means certain that a man 
is healthy because he is free from pain. He 
may think that he is, and we are constantly 
being told that if a man thinks he is well, 
he is welL This position, while^ in one 
sensop nonsensa^ in anothsf a|q;ivoaehes 
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vory lifar to wis liini. There is an inex- 
plicable connection between faith and 
health, and the sick man who penaadeB 
bimMlf that he has health is likely to be 
nearer it than the healthy man who 
persuades him^plf that ho is sick. Still, 
because a man is free from pain, and there- 
fore thinks that all, physically, is right with 
him, it, unfortunately, docs not necessanly 
follow that it is — as many such a one has 
learnt when he has endeavoured to effect an 
iBsnraace on his life. We may be without 
the semblance of ache or pain, in the best 
of spirits, full of faith in the good whicli 
the years shall bring us, and yet already 
eiek mito death of the disease which, 
perhaps in another minute, will cause ns to 
be numbered with the great majority. 

What is colloquially understood by health 
is sufhciently comprehensible. We say, 
**We envy Smith his good health; he 
has never had a rlnctnr in his life." Wha» 
is meant is, that Smith is a man who 
possesses a fairly decent temper; who 
aeldom, or neTer, is eoneeions of physical 
raffexiiig ; and who, so far as we are able to 
judge, passes over both the rough and the 
smooUi places with a smiling face. By 
many of us, sadi a one is to lie envied. 
He iB, probably, blessed with ft good 
digestion — which is about as desirable a 
possession as a man can have. Possibly 
Bome three-fourths of the ills whieh aflSict 
nutnkiiid have a more or lesa remote 
coTincctinn ■^vith the iligestive organs. TT ' 
Avlif) can, \Yitl)in fairly rpasnnable !iniit>i, eat 
and drmk what hu pleaacs ; who can adapt 
himadf to the requirmneBte of modem life 
without inconvenience; who can sleep at 
will, and rise refreshed ; who never knows 
those dark hours which are the bane of the 
dyspeptic; that man is tiie owner of a 
treasure, the full value of which he will not 
know till he has lost it. If Smith has a 
good digestion, that one thing approximates 
him Teiy dosely to the up-to-date Ideal of a 
heslUiy man. 

A man with a good digestion ought to be 
a hero ; it is very difficult indeed to be 
heroic if you have a bad one. Valour has 
more to do with the stomadi than tiie poets 
allow. He can scarcely be bad-tempered ; 
if he is, he will not linve his priceless 
treasure long. Uo ought to be an optimist ; 
was OTer a pessimist who had not some 
acquaintance with indigestion t If ever the 
competitivf* f^vstom becomes universal, and 
rulers of states are chosen by examining 
hoards, that a oandidate must have a good 
digestion should be held to bs a "sine qui 



non." Incalculable mi-chief ha«» been 
wrought by monarchs who have experienced 
stomachic troubles. Single-mindsd jasHee 
and rigid impartiality can be expected from 
no man who is worried by his liver. 

Althou<7h the aforementioned Smith may 
be very far indeed from being an absolutely 
hedthy man, still we are justified in wishing 
that more were like him. To such a state 
of things have we come that it Ls only a 
minority of those persons who have attained 
to riper years, who hare as much cause to 
congratulate themselves on their physical 
eonditinrj .T? he has. The duration of life, 
li may be, is as considerable as it has ever 
been, but life Is not everything, and the 
existenes which is dragged on in continual 
association with drugs and doctors is one 
which, per se,'' is barely worth the 
having. There are some rare spirits who, 
Mark Tapley fishion, rising superior to 
their surroundingp, racked by bodily afflic- 
tion?, still have a gay henrt, and move 
bravely to the grave. But when one does 
meet sudi, one Is indined to ask oneself if 
they would not have played a finer and a 
more effective part on this mortal stsge if 
they had had a more considexable ac- 
quaintanee with physied ease. 

The average Invalid is a hopeless and a 
hflplesp being, a burden to himself and 
others. It is a hard, but an actual truth, 
that ill-hedth is, as a rule, a synonym for 
selfishness. The thing is natural enough. 
Though wo may 1k3 slow at confession, we 
are all self-centred. We aro all of us, to 
ourselves, the most important items the 
world contains. If our hoiison Is bounded 
by a chamber of sickness, we are apt to 
insist, so far as insistence is in our power, 
that the horizon of all with whom we come 
Into contact should have the same bonndaiy 
as our own. More, the chronic invalid is 
not seldom disposed to resent, almost as if 
it were an offence towards himself, better 
health in another. After all, the point of 
view is to be excused, we being mortal. 
What we have not ourselves, we are not 
anxious that others should hava We have 
only one life to live ; what does not come 
into OUT life does not come near us at all. 
It pnRFieg by on the other side. It is not in 
touch with us, nor we with it. Strive a.s 
we may to achieve concealment, we never 
can utterly destroy a fading (tf antagonism 
towards that which, much to be desired 
though it ie, we know never can be ours. 

Medicine — the reiteration is always either 
before our eyes ot in our ears — ^liaa made 
gigantic forwaxd strides. It mayhavsdome^ 
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aDd yet one wonders. Sanitary science has 
revolutionised society ; and yefc folks die 
just as they ever did, and suffer quite in 
\he good old fuhion befon deatli comes. 
The surgeon may perform an operation 
with a skill and a courage which, to his 
predecessor of a hundred years ago, would 
have seemed miraeoloiiB, bat the physician 
can do little more for ns than he ever 
could. We frf^qiiently Jiear of new and 
startling disco venes in medicine, but, for 
all praetical purposes, they come itiUborn 
from their discoverers. Small-pox deetetees, 
and the doctors point their fingers and 
.say, "See what we have done for you." 
Influenza, pneumonia, or the latest fashion- 
able novelty in oomplaints, comes instead. 
Which is the better, let the doctors decide. 

The continual coutf?it which is carried 
on against the devastations oi disease ha^i its 
comic aide. There aie the boste of widely 
advertised noBtruma whieb are guaranteed to 
cure all human ills ; and the more the ills are 
cured, the more the hosts increase. There 
aie the legicna of pvof eaaioiiBi gentlemen who 
are above and befove all tilings sticklers for 
etiquette; wlio warn us against empirical 
pretenders ; who assure us that Allopath is 
oar friend, not Homoeopath ; who earnestly 
entreat us not to pay our money to any one 
who is not legally authorised to notify the 
registrar that we indeed are dead. And yet 
is there one of us who does not know that, 
in spite of the whole qneer army, when his 
hour comes he will die t 

There are services which a physician, 
as apart irom a surgeon, can render us j 
but tiie longer one li?ee, and the more 
one moves about the world, the mon one 
begins to suspect that these are services 
which any one, with common sense and 
a fair amotnt of ezperience — ^i.e., empiricism 
•-'Coald perform for u«. Professor Huxley 
proposed some time ago that there should 
be a test of the power of prayer. Doctors 
and scientific men generally, so they tell 
ne, ate fond of demoostrationa. Wonld 
it not be an interesting and instructive 
experiment if there were a innt of the 
power of doctors 1 Take, haphazard, a 
number of people of both sexes and of 
all ages. Divide them into communities. 
Let the doctors of each nation have a 
eommuniiy to themselves — this division 
would be indispensable beeanae the diSar- 
enee which exists between the treatment 
prescribed, say, by a French and by an 
English doctor has to be experienced to be 
believed. Let the allopathists, the homoeo- 
pathisls, the bydropathists, the thonsand- 



and-one sets of medical faddists, all have a 
community of their own. Give the nostrum 
mongers free hands. Suffer the laith healers 
to wo(k, nnimpeded, somewhere, their own 
sweet will. And, amidst the whole number of 
the communities, permit one to be set apart 
m which no doctor of any sort or kind — 
regular or irr^lar — shall be allowed to 
place a foot or to have a voice. If such a 
test were fea.^ible, I wonder what the result 
would be. Or rather, I do not wonder ; I 
should like to have a wager depending on 
the issue. I would wag r that, all things 
being equal — position, climate, circum- 
stances, constitution, ages — the physical 
history of all those communities would be 
pretty well of a muchness. They would 
all suffer from the same diseases ; would 
beat them, or be beaten by them, in much 
the 8 ime way ; and would die at about the 
same age. Of tbis I am certain — and in 
this I believe that the physicians themselves 
would be upon my side — that the medically 
supervised communities would be every 
wbtt as closely acquainted with pain, 
disease, and suffering before the curtain 
hually fell as that one oommonxty in which 
no doctor!} were. 

And yet it would be rasb to say that, in 
the struggle for health, the doctors tie of 
no assistance. "Every Euglishman who 
is born alive " — is it not something like 
this that Mr. Gilbert sings! — "is bora a 
little liberal or Conservative.'' Some of 
us are born to go to church and some to go 
to chapel. Nearly all of us are brought 
into the world to lean on doctors. They 
nshtf ns on to the scene ; they udier us off 
itj between the rising and the falling of 
the curtain they walk perpetually by us, 
observing us with watchful — one would not 
wish to write with hungry — eyes. It is 
singular with what facility nu^ny people 
become the creatt}res of habit. They go to 
church because their fathers always went, 
and they themselves have always been, but 
without having any real knowledge of the 
why and the wherefore, though if they did 
not go they would be conscience-stricken 
and unhappy. In the same way, and for 
similar reasons, wImi a case of sickness 
occurs, they call in the doctor ; they them- 
selves not knowinp^ why — save that it is 
'their habit so to do — but taking it for 
granted that he doe% while the doctor — 
adequately to bear his part in the comedy 
—does his beat to prevent their guessing 
that he docs not. If it is a case of cure, he 
assumes the credit to himself; if it is a 
of kill, why, that is the visitation of God. 
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Still, on such occasions, the doctor is of 
assistance now and then, and in this way — 
he is a " comfort." " It's such a comfort to 
think," we arc told, "that the doctor came 
at once; that he was in and out of the 
house half-a-dozen times a day; that be 
was here when the poor drar died." 
Strangely enough, tiiese people mean pre- 
cisely what they say. It is true that the 
treatment did not do the patient an atom 
of good, but, from their point of view, it 
is a comfort to think that be did have the 
best advice. Their fathers always had the 
best advice ; they have always had the best 
advice ; they wiU ti^e care that every one 
connected witli them always does have the 
best advice. In fact, to have sickness in 
the house and not to haro the best advice 
is indecent J almost as bad as not going 
to a ** plaee of woiahip " on a Sunday. To 
these sort of people doctors are of assistance. 
As they very correctly say, they cannot 
do without them. Buf^ so long as it is the 
Icind of axtiele to whieh tiwyaxa aeenstoined, 
or which is in the fashion, it is a matter of 
indifference "whether the representative of 
medicine has his credentials from the 
CoUege of Physieisas or from the College 
of Quacks. The hetting is about even that 
in either case the result will be the same. 

No doctor can give ns health. No doubt, 
if a man has injured his couatiluLiou by 
eiceessee, a doctor can tell him titat, if he 
di-scontinues those.excesses, his constitution 
may be restored to him ; but it does not 
need a doctor to tell him that, though 
niunbers of people who find themselTes in 
such a plight seam to think it does. If 
you have injured yourself by overwork, or 
b^ overdrinkingi .or by overeating, or by 
putting an nndne stn^ on your physical 
powers of any sort or kind, you do not need 
a doctor, if the injury has not gone too far ; 
if it has, not all the doctors in the world 
can help you. If you live a healthy and a 
natuml life, and exoreise your own common 
sense, .you need never call in a doctor 
duriug the whole course of your existence ; 
if you .do not, a multitude of doctors will 
make no diffinenee. If, from any cause 
whatever, you have entirely lost your health, 
no doctor will be able to give it back to 
you ; just as if you never had good health, 
no doctor yriH ha ahio to give yon what you 
never had. 

"Give us" — we shall do no harm by 
playing echo to Solomon — " neither poverty 

nor riches, but ** we shall do well to 

add, by way of a rider of our own, " give us 
bealtb." Hs«ilth, .era, in the j^isitive 
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degree. It is a gift which must be 
bestowed on us by nature ; else not all 
the wisdom of the schoola can give it us, 

nor hj takinjx thought can we obtain it for 
ourselves. Since it is a moot question if 
health is not a synonym for happiness, it is 
obvions that it is a thing worth baTing. 
Yet it is a precarious possession. Whether, 
conjoined Tvith brain?, it is likely to endure 
longer is not bo certain. The clever man 
is apt to destroy his constitntion qniddy ; 
the ploQ^unaa, who^^e strength is not in 
his wife, preserves his to the end. With 
an impaired constitution the faculty of 
enjoyment diminishes, until it altogether 
disapiieaiB. Why one continues to live 
when one is no longer able to enjoy, one 
cnn ])ut wonder. It is certain that if those 
who have lost the capacity for enjoyment 
wera to die to-monow, the earth would be 
scantily peopled. 

The sky is only blue to us while we have 
good health. It is only then that the iighi 
of tbe son is pleasant, and nature smiles. 
It is only then that we are able to find 
delip;ht in tho varying traffic of the hour, 
in the phantasmagoria of the passing show. 
We are pleased by triiBes in our vigorous 
days, there is magic in a woman's eyes. Our 
spirits ris'3 at least as quickly as they fall, 
we are swift to see the silver lining to the 
clouds. We realise that, indeed, the sun is 
always shining somewhere in the world; 
and if it is not quite where we are standing, 
why, it will be soon. The days are short, 
the nights not long; if now is winter, 
to-morrow brings us T0ses» and then what 
a sweet rapture is in the rosss' smell. How 
much is in the world worth doing, and 
some of the doing surely will be ours! 
There is nothing we eneounter which does 
not contain within itself possibilities for 
bri<::;}iteiiir!p^, at the very Ptnallest estimate, 
the moments which are. iiying. The fruits 
of tbe earth, how good they arc ; and how 
pleasant a thing it is to eat when one is 
hungry ; and what strange tales people tell 
about tbe foods which disagree with them, 
and which they dare not touch! Wby, 
tiiere is nothing which the cook can place 
upon the table of which ire bavo any fear 
while we have health. 

But with the advent of ill-health, a 
more sombre note comes in tbe voioea. 
The son shines mote seldom t&sn; some- 
times we wonder if it ever shines at all, 
anywhere: and when it dues shine, what 
we notice chiefly is, that it is trying to the 
eyes, and how it wearies one. How slowly 
the time, does pass t And yet when one 
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, looks back at the day? which are gine, how ; 
little one did in them. But then, what is 
Vheve afltf all thst is worth the doing 1 
Or what does it matter what one doesi 
All things, sentient or otherwise, move 
towards oblivion* We are but the corks on 
the stream ; of what eoneeqnepce !■ it what 
course we steer 1 For all of us alike there 
is thf> rataract at the end. As for the so- 
called joys of iife^ they are bat the tinsel 
on the puppets. Women are snares, and 
men ate false ; while to speak of the 
pleasures of the palate is to talk rank folly. 
Tt h with pains of the stortiach we are 
better acquainted — when our health is gone. 

So, JiTatam — Univmul ICotherl — give 
us health, and in giving it give us also 
the faculty of keeping it. Knit it 
strongly into our being. Gird us with it 
round about. So make it part and parcel 
of ourselves, that being lifei'iB co-equal, it 
ehall not quit us till death comeg. Number 
us among those whom thou hast blessed ; 
BofiTer us to continue hale and hearty until 
we return to theA. 

Is llif re a petition which man can fashion 
the granting of which ia much more to be 
desired than that ] 



OUR FIRST CASK 

▲ COMFLBTS 8T0RT. 

Ws were sitting in our little womi 

looking at each other. A week or two ago 
wehad set up independently. Wehad come 
here to make our fortunes, but private 
nnrses did not wem to be in much request 

in this benighted place. All the doctors 
knew of w^, and had welcomed iia cordially. 
With one consent they had said that we 
were just what was wanted here. 

*'Dp you think we can affoid to gfcay 
another weekl" asked Kathleen, 

•'Perhap=!, one more," I ans'\vered. 
lis a muni mterestiug experience,'' she 

'said. 

"And will end in quite an exciting 
finale," I added. "The worst of it is the 
return home amidst the jeers of our friends, 
who are espaeting us any day." 

Kathleen shuddeied. 

" We may get a case in the next few 
days," I said; "such things occasionally 
happen." 

" Give me another cup of tea, Agnes," 
cried Kathleen ; " it is ruinous to the 
nerves, hnt I must have it. If any of my 
patients drank half so much as I do, I 
should xead them a leetote they would not 
.locget^ but •** 



; Onr landlady flung open the door, and 
Dr. Puckle burst in upon us. 

"Ah I I was so afraid I should find you 
out," he cried. He was Irish. 

"We happen to have a holiday," said 
Kathjeen. "At leasts we have no very 
urgent case on this morning." 

" Allow ae to give yon a eup of tea^" 
said I. 

" Tea 1 Tea at this time of day 1" He 
shook his head at us. "I should hare 
thought yon knew- better, nurse. Kever 
drink tea at eleven o'doek. JKo sugsr, 

thank you." 

He settled himself comfortably before 
the fire, and mpped his tea, while ddivering 
himself of a long and strong dissertation 
on the evil of this habit. Kathleen and 
I corroborated every word he said. , 

''Well, now to business^" cried Br. 
Pnckle» "I came to ask you to undertake 
a case, a very painful case. It's old Josiah 
Hartland. Ever heard of him 2 " 
" No," I answered. 

" That man would have been dead a year 
ago if he hadn't happened to ah —live. 
This time he'll go. M-anwhile I must get 
a couple of nurses for him, by hook or by 
cvook. Will you undertake his case ) " 
" Tell us some more about him, doctov." 
" He lives in Hartland's Hollow. X sup* 
pose you know that parti " 

"No," said Kathleen, and Dr. Puckle 
looked relieved. 

" It's a trifle lonely, bat I snppoas you 
don't mind that 1 ** 

"Not in the least** said I. ''We an 
neither of us troubled with nerves-^ 
spite of the tea." 

" You'll find no one there but the coach- 
man and his wife, an old couple. You'll 
have to do evesything youneivasi I'm 
afraid. When can you he zeadjt The 
ca?e ia urgent." 

We promised to go that afternoon, and, 
when> Dr. Puckle Mt ns, Kathleen and Z 
held a little pelebiatton in honour of our 

first case. 

We found ourselves before a low, ramb- 
ling building at four o*eloek that affcernocm. 
The waUs were thickly covered with ivy 
and creoperg ; tall trees surrounded it, 
which lent an air of mystery to the place. 
A solemn hush was on it, and the chilly 
afternoon fog was rising. 

*• I hope there's a good fire^" whispered 
Kathleen, shivorin^. 

The sound of the boll was mufded, and 
ssened to come him undorgrDund regions. 
We had to ring three times before any one 
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f aneweriiig our Bummonfl. Then 
the door was opened suspiciously, and an 
old woman p«:ered at us out of her spectacles. 

''Oh — ^be you thie iraneet" the nrain- 
bled. " You may come in." 

" How kind ! " said Kathleen in my car; 
"don't you feel gratified| Agnes^ by this 
gracioas penntarion 1 " 

She waited till our trape were deposited 
in the hall, then shnt and locked the door. 

" One never knows what may happen," 
she murmured, speaking to herself. Her 
candle east suspicious shadows round the 
low, dark hall. We could smell the dust 
of agea as we followed the housekeeper 
upstairs. She told us, in passing, the 
dUTcMiit loon^ and informed hb thftt Mine 
of them were hmmtad, bntabe didn't rightly 
know which. 

"What a delightful house !" said Katb 
leen, tlond, andlier Toioe edioed ha «nray 
and distbrbed the brooding sileneeu I 
wanted to hush her, for 1 kept fepHng ag if 
I were at church, *' So cheerful 1 " rang 
out her voice. 

''lliai's yonr Mom," add onr gaidei 
stopping at the top of the stairs to breathe, 
and that's the master's." With that she 
turned and went into the dark regions we 
had lell behind, and we found oniaolTes 
gtanding in a paarnge lighted by a single 
small lamp, with our bags in our hands 
and our hearts beating rather rapidly. 

"I thought there must be something 
qneer about i^" said Kathleen, '*I>r. Pnekle 
was 80 very reserved." 

" It is charming," I affirmed. " Now, 
shall we introduce ourselves to our patient 
or to onr loomt" 

"Our room fir?t," said Kathleen; "let 
us kec^p the best treat till the end." 

It was not an ideal room which had been 
prepared for na, nor overdean, but, as 
Kathleen said, we were both able to scrub 
a floor after our hospital training. She 
threw open the window, lighted both the 
candles on the dressing-table, and then 
deolaTCd that it waa fit for the Qaeen. 
" But horribly cold," I supplemented. 
'* Well, my dear, wait till it's aired 
before you shut the window. When that 
old hag's lighted onr fire it won't be half 
bad." 

" It strikes me," paid I, *• that we may as 
well light it ourselves, if we want one at 
all." 

" There aeema a aoperabnndance of insects 

and crawling things," said Kathleen, 
examining the corners of the room. " I'm 
rather fond of spiders. Are you 1 " 



I " On the whole," I answered, ** I prefer 
my bedroom free of them." 

" That is a pity," said Kathleen. 

"Let na now go and make the aeqnaint- 
ance of our patient," I suggested. 

Our gentle knock was not answered, so 
wo went in unbidden. 

Joeiah Hartlaad was lying in bed breath- 
ing heaTiiy. He was an old man. Hia 
skin was as yellow «s a London fog, his 
eyes were so sunken under shaggy brows 
that at first sight he seemed to have none. 
The room waa eomfortlees in the extreme. 
The fire was nearly out, and an untrimmed 
lamp smoked upon the tible by his bed. 
He turned and stared at us. 

*' Two of yon 1 " buret oat a abavp, thin 
Toice^ startling ns. "Two! I don't want 
two, one's qnite enough. I'm not going tO 
pay two to do the work of one." 

" But one of ns haa to ait np with ]rou 
at night,*' Mid I, in a eheerf dl, soothing 
tone. 

What do you want with sleep 1 " he 
growled; **a great, strapping girl like you 
ought to be able to do without it. Haa James 

come in 1 " 

"Who is James?" 

"James, he's my coachman, of course. 
Who else did yon think he waa 9 Ring the 
bell, can*t yon 1 I tell you I want Jamea 
to come up. He's been collecting my 
rent* ; I want to see him about them," 

It's rather late in the day to be doing 
business*' said Kathleen. 

He turned and stared at her. 

"Who's thatl" he asked, pointing at 
her with a bony finger. 

'* She is youT other nurse," said L 

"Send her away, then. One's quite 
enoiigh. I'm not going to pay two nurses, 
I tell you. I engaged you, but I never 
engaged her. Send her away ! * 

" Jost now," I answered, "I am going 
away, &nd your second nurse will stay with 
you. I shall sit up with you to-night, so 1 
am going to rest now." 

Kathleen followed me to the door, looking 
slightly scared. 

" I wish you joy, dear," said I. " We 
have a delightful case for our first 1" 

When I awoke from my nap, I found 
Kathleen by the fire in our xoom, and a 
nice little meal waiting for me. 

"Don't thank Mrs. Jones for that," said 
she, " or expect to hud such things growing 
in this house. If yon are hungry, you must 
go and forage about in the larder for some- 
thing to cat ; if you haven't got the genius 
which distinguishes everything I do, pro- 
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hrih]y \n\x woli't find anything. At all 
(n^ent^, pjrtake freely now, for JOU have a 
lorg night before you." 

She was very tired, and I left her to 
sleep as beet she covld in our »pider- 
haunted room. 

I was simply astonished at the change 
Kathleen had wrought in the aiek room. 
The only thing which seemed tihe same was 
our patient, and he looked clennrr. Kath- 
leen afterwards told me that she had never 
found it 80 diflScult to persuade any one to 
let her wash him. 

" Has she gone ? " asked Josiah. 
• " Yes, she's gone to bed," said T. 

" Gone to bed 1 Whose bed ? 1 won't 
have her sleeping in one of my beds." 

" Tes, it's all right," I said, " and now 
you must let me settle you for the night." 

" You aren't going to wash me ! " he 
cried, '*the other one has just done it^" 

" No, no, it's all rights I w<m*t wash you 
again to-night." 

When he had taken his medicine, and 
.was settled comfortably, I sat by the fire in 
the darkened room, and strange thoughts 
came to me. TTow was it that my life had 
drifted into this 1 Five years ago I M'^as a 
thoughtlesss girl, with scarcely a uarc 
beyond drsN and pleasnre and friendship. 
My friends thought it eccentric to " waste " 
my youth like this 1 They were amused, 
and could not see through my desire to do 
aomething nsefnl in the world However 
it was, here I found myself, a girl who had 
been shielded from all the roughness and 
trouble of life^ in the very presence of 
snffering and death, playing an important 
part in the tragedy which I felt sure would 
end soon, for I knew the look of death so 
well that sometimes I saw it with scarcely a 
shudder. Our patient did not seem 
conecioua of hia condition. He lay theie^ 
in his largo and lonely house, without one 
friend or relative beside him. It was a sad 
case for our first 1 

It grew more and more ailent. An ash 
fell out of the grate, and it sounded aa if a 
thunderbolt had burst. T jnraped in my 
chair, and felt a thrill all down my back. 
Then I began to think of the lonely 
situation of the house, and the distance 
between the two old caretakers and nip, if 
anything should happen. After a while 
the silence teemed with countless noises. 
I heard a longawish, a queer wailing — more 
like a human cry than the wind — a piLter- 
patter, a bu^'/inj;, a faint tapping?, a sigh. 
And there was a long creeping ihud every 
now and then. 
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I am not superstitious. I firmly believe 
that enpf rstition ia the result of ignorance, 
and that educated people ought to despise 
it, Bttt — Ixgui to feel as if perhaps 
there, was more than I had thought in some 
of those superstitions. Surely they could 
not have lived through centuries if there 
had bem no troth in them ! 

** Go and fetch me my rent-book." 

I nearly screamed. His voice had 
come so suddenly upon my thought^. 

*• D'ye heart" cried the thin, high voice. 

I tried to persuade him to lie down and 
go to sleep, bat he grew so excited that to 
quiet him 1 was obliged to yield. 

"Where is it?" I asked. 

It waa downstain, in one of thoae hcwrible, 
deserted rooms. 

"Wouldn't you rather witit till the 
morning ] " I asked. 

" No, fetch it now, nowl Beaidea, then 
you can look round and see that there are 
no burglars about. They know I'm ill, and 
that I've got a great sum of money here. 
I'm only waitmg till I get better to take it 
myself to the bank." 

His voice grew Tvibler and wilder. He 
urged me on, and I went, for nothing else 
could quiet him. I took a lighted candle 
wi^ me, and, as I found my way down the 
creaking etain^ my heaxt Uinmped againat 
my side. 

I am sure I heard a low growl at the 
loot of the ataira. Aa the fliekerii^ light 
of my candle moved cmwards in the dark- 
ness, it seemed to disperse countless shadows 
that had dim shapes. I thought I saw the 
onUine of a grinning head. Mxa, Jones 
had nid some of these rooms were haunted 
—supposing this one was ! Something 
scuttied away. I set my candle down, 
afraid I should drop it, my hand was 
trembling so. Something fell with a thud 
on the table, and that was too much for 
me. Snatching up my candle, I turned and 
ded. The candle went out, bub the feeble 
flicker of the lamp upstairs guided me, and 
I stumbled on, not daring to take a breath 
till I found myself once more in the sick- 
room. I have since found out that the library 
was swarming with cockroachea and mioe. 

Old Josiah had fortunately fallen into a 
doze, so I settled myself in my chair again, 
having gently made up the lire. Would 
this awful night never paiaf It waa not 
two o'clock, and it seemed like the heguining 
of eternity. 

Tick, tick, tirk ! What was that! 

Tick, tick, tick ! 

I knew— it was the death-spider* I had 
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heard of tlie hotrtd thing befoie» and had 

not believed in its existence. Bat I had 
never before spent a nigbt with a dying 
man, in a haunted house. I stole softly to 
the bedside, bnt he was sleeping nicely. 
He had several days to live still. 

•* Well, how did you get on 1 What sort 
of night bad yoa I " 

Sjithleen was like a breeze, her voice 
swept off the vapours of the night. 

"Beautifully," said I. **! have had a 
delightful night." 

"When shaU I get better 1** asked our 

patient. ""What's the good of paying a 
couple of nurses and a doL-tor if thoy can't 
cure me quicker than this) Why can't 
yon speak, doetorl Anewerme." 

" Hartland, it IB time to prepare your- 
self for another world; you cannot get 
better." " 

" I must, 1 must ; I've a great sum of 
money in the house that ought to be beaked. 
And James hadn't got in all the rents. He's 
a fool at it. Send >iim up to me at once." 

Dr. Puckie told us that this perpetual 
worrying about his business was hastening 
the end. He said it could not be far distant 
now, and Kathleen and I determined to 
try and get the poor man to think of other 
things more appropriate at this solemn 
time. 

" You cannot take your money with you," 
I said, " so why worry about it now 1 
You are dying, Mr. Hartland ; surely you 
can leave youx money mattmiB alone. What 
importance con they poesibly be just now 1 " 

*' Much you know about huniness," 
sneered the old man. " Business is business, 
whether a nan's dying or not." Then he 
burst out crying like a child. **A11 my 
life," he wailed, "all my life I've spent in 
getting it, and now I've got to leave it f It 
isn't fair. Send James up to me at once. 
I want to loDtow whether he's made that 
villain Richards pay up. Why, the 
fellow owes two quarters ! It's inJte^oas." 
I looked at Kathleen in despair. 

It was always like that. Sometimes he 
cried and sobbed, sometimes he railed 
against the injustice of life ; his one and 
only idea was still his money, that money 
which he had made himsslf, and which he 
loved with a concentrated passion. He 
looked at the cold, uselesa thing, and never 
missed the warm human faces that ought 
to have been round him now. ' He had iio 
relations, no friends ; his money had come 
between him and all the aof ter joys of life. 



and in dying he cared for nothing ezeept 
that he had to part with it 

Kathleen stared at the little heap of salt 
she had spilt. 

" What's the matter, Kathleen 1 " 

"Oh, nothing," she answered, starting. 
" Of course I don't believe in any such 
nonsense. But I saw a crow this morning 
— ^now I've spilt some' salt." 

" Throw a pinch over your left shoulder," 
I suggested, laughing at her. 

** Goose," she retorted, *• do you think 
rmsosUlyt" 

I stooped to pick up my serviette, and 
she made a rapid movement as though 
throwing something over her shoulder. 

" Kathleen," I cried sharply, " put your 
knife and fork straighi** 

" Why 1 mat's wroT>g with them ? " 

She looked at them, then suddenly 
snatched up the fork and laid it down 
beside the knife. 

"I do believe you were frightened 
because they were crcssed ! " she said. 

"Did you hear the screech-owl last 
night tM adred. 

" No, but I heard a dog howling, and 
when I got up to see the time^ I saw a 
shooting star." 

** Superstition is such nonsmse," said L 

"Ye*, isn't it t» 

I was sitting by him, and in the darkened 
room I saw his bony hands groping about 
aimlessly, or picking at his sheet. When I 
had washed him, he had fretfully declared 
that we nurses did nothing in the world 
but wash him, and the other one " had 
done it that Tory mommg. I tried to 
persuade him that the morning had nothing 
to do with the evening, but he dirjr't see 
it. He was now muttering to hims<lf, or 
lapsing into unconsciousness. He did not 
know roe. His mind seemed to be wan- 
dering into the money-getting past, for I 
could hear snatches of calculation and 
something about the Stock Exchange which 
I did not undnstand. 

Then all was silence, but for tiie beating 
of my heart. 

There came a tapping at my window. I 
sat up straight, clutching the arms of the 
chair. Death himself might have been 
knocking for admittance ! I knew, I was 
sure that it was but a bird ; but I had 
heard that when a sparrow taps at the 
wmdow it means death. A few minutes 
after there Mundsd a loud crash downstairs, 
and I sprang up and rushed into our room. 
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having just preeonee of mind left . to tee 
that om patient had not beon diatiirbed. 

Kathleen was sitting' up in bed. I 
Did you hear that noise } " I gasped. 
"7e— es^" mid she, through dbattering 
teeth. "Do you think theie's s biugur 

here ? " 

" Weil, perhaps you'd better go and see," 
said I. " I would — but I cannot leave Mr. 
Hariland." 

*'0h," said Kathleen, "I would— but 
I'm not dressed. What's the matter, 
Agnes } " 

I took her eboes, which she had left on 

the table, by accident end threw them 
down. She started. 

*' I — ^1 tumbled upstairsyesterday, Agnes," 
ahe Mid, seizing my aria. 

There was another crash. I had knocked 
OTer- a hand-glasa t 

Ifexi morning a largo picture of Josiah 
Hartknd was found on its face in- the 
dining room. ^Iis, Jones said it had fallen 
several times be ''ore, for the cord was 
rotten and kept breaking ; but Mr. Hart- 
lead wottldn't haj a new one. We said it 
had better not be hung again, as we did not 
like going down to see what was the matter 
in the middle of the night. She seemed 
earpriseci, and evidently wondered what we 
were here for. 

I told Kathleen that she looked pale, and 
she said I looked ghastly. I asked her 
whether she thought we could endure 
another night of it, and she said she could 
not, but if I liked I might stay, and she 
would give me all the profits. 

There was uo need for us to stay. 

Mr. HaiUand insisted on looking at his 
rent-book to see whether James had col- 
lected all the rents. I Ttroiv^'l-t it to him, 
and he groped about wiih his hands to 
feel it. 

"I csn't quite sep," he moaned; "my 
eyes— tbey aren't so good as they used to be. 
Kead it to me, you nurse. AVhat are you 
here for, wasting my money, if you can't 
read to me f " 

" Let me read somelln'ng else," I en- 
treated, feeling tears rising in my eyes. 
" Kathleen, bring me a Bible.** 

** Bnsineas is business,*' gssped the dying 
man ; " read the last page to me. I want 
to know — whether — that villain — what was 
I saying I " 

Kathleen came nearer. We looked at 
each other. 

" What do you know about— business ? " 

He glaiod at us, and struggled with his i 



breath. His hands wandered over the 
qniltb They touched the rent-book. A 
grin crept over the wrinkled face, and fixed 
there. His eyes rolled and shut. 

" Agnes, now we can go home," whispered 
Kathleen, creeping to my Mde. 
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It was two days later, and late in the 
evening. A neighlK-uring church clock was 
just striking nine as Jack X^eieester turned 
into tile s^t in which was the bcdlding 
that held Sir Boderick Graeme's flat. Ilis 
face, always rather pale, looked much paler 
than usual. There was a worried, much- 
harassed look on it that accorded very ill 
with its boyish outlines, and the shrewd 
eyes were clouded with anxiety and doubt. 
He made his way up the long staixcaae of 
the tiats rather slowly and wearily. His 
Qsnal practice^ when caUing on Sir Boderick, 
was to qning up two steps at a time, with 
a cheery noisiness which did not alwsys 
meet the views of the other dwelleis in 
the building who caqght the sound. But 
to-night there was no sign of cheeriness 
about him, and no suggestion of noise. He 
knocked at Sir Boderick'a door, and was 
admitted. "Sir Roderick would be m 
directly, and would Leicester waitl" 
was the message the servant had received 
from his maiiter, and Jack weut into the 
smoking-room, and flung himself down lu 
tiisBeaiest cbsir. He put his elbows on 
his knees, and, resting his chin in the 
palms of his hands, sat moti o nles s staring 
steadily at the carpet. 

Jack had spent two of the longest days 
in his life ; days that had been filled, from 
morning to evenirtt', from beginning to end 
of his day's work, with perturbation, 
inde<nsion, and great anxiety. On the 
morning of the second of these days it had 
seemed to Jack that he could no longer 
maintain, alone and unaided, the weight of 
responsibility which, since his interview 
with Norton, and his snhsequent meeting 
with Kennaway, had sat so heavily upou 
1 liim. He had turued over in hi^ mind 
again and again the possibility ut iinding 
some one with whom to tsks counsel. For 
a long time he had not been able to think 
of any one who might be willing and able 
i to give him advice in his emergency. 
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Pichenda and he had no relations. Her 
"society '* friends were comparatively in- 
aceesBilile to Jack, and, m era his judge- 
ment instantly lecided, they were not likely 
to be of the least help had it been otherwise. 
He conJd think of no one but Norton. But 
tiiough they were excellent fnends, he had 
never been really intimate with Norton; 
nor did he place confidence enough in a 
man so slightly his aenior to ask him to 
share a responsibility of this kind. Into 
the midBt of hie pecplezitiee the endden 
thought of Sir Bo«nck Graeme had come 
with a strong ray of hope. He to 
Jack's mind, the very person he needed ; 
even if he oonld give no definite help, it 
would at least, Jack ai^ed, be of acme nae 
to tell him^ the whole ; and Sir Roderick 
would certainly be able to produce some sort 
of counsel, some suggestion to guide him in 
his perplexed anxiety. Be htd accordingly 
sent forthwith to Sir Roderick to say that 
he ^ould go to his rooms that evening and 
hoped to find him at home ; and the message 
he had just received was his answer. 

Ha was wondering now, as he sat staring 
at the carpet, how he j^hmld place the whole 
case before Sir Roderick. He bad not 
quite made up his mind what he really 
thought of it all, himself. It is needless to 
say how often in the past two days 
Jack had tried to arrange and define his own 
point of view. But it had always been in 
vain. Again end agaih he had returned to 
the same uncertainty and indecision. 

Things looked convincing against Kenna- 
way, he said : that is, the facts certainly 
almost amounted to convincing proof of 
Kenneway's interest in and conoeetion with 
the woman in the hospital of whom Norton 
had told him. Jack had been quite keen 
enough to see that Kennaway had been 
gnatly disCnrhed and annoyed at their 
meeting each other, and he had been in no 
wise taken in by his pretext of business in 
the locality. Butj still, it all might be a 
most eztmordinaty siries of coincidences. 
It was possible ; just poFsible. Nothing 
more conld be done until the points of the 
whole were proved : namely, who and wliat 
ttie woman was, and why Kennav ay wished, 
as he evidently did, to keep the whole 
thing to himself. 

Jack was turning this all over for the 
twentieth time, and tryingto decide whether 
he should say to Sir Roderick that he 
believed the worst of Kennaway, or whether 
he should not commit himself' at all until 
he had stated the case and heard what Sir 
Roderick said or thought, when the door 



wa$) qrii< kiy opened «nd Sir Roderick him- 
self came in. 

"Sorry Pre kept you waiting, old 
feUow," he beigan heartily. " The more so 
as I'm most awfully glad yon've come, I 
am ** 

Sir Roderick broke off short, and the 
hand that he was just going to hring down 
in welcome on Jack's shoolder, fell back hy 

his side. 

Great Scott» Jack, ' he said abruptly, 
"what in the name of foriwui b the 
matter t You look as if yon had all tho 
cares in the world weighing on you. "What's 

wrong t " 

Jack had risen, but he had not spoken, 
and before he coold do so^ Sir Boderiek 
spoke again. An idea seemed to strike him, 
quite suddenly, and his face grew oddly 
set. 

There's nothing ** he began hesitat- 
ingly : 

Then he went on quietly t 

"Jack," he said, "Jack, it iso't your 
sister 1 There's nothing amiss ] " 

''Richie's all right^" Jack said qutetiy, 
" so far as that goep. I'm dreadfully 
bothered, though, and it's about her. 'I waot 
you tohtlp me, Graeme." 

" To help you t You know I will, if if s 
to be done." 

Sir Roderick sat down as he spoke, in a 
chair oppoaite to Jack'8, on the other side 
of a little table that held pipes and ash- 
trays. He took up a pipe-case, and be^an 
to play with it, half in anxiefy, half in im- 
patience. 

"Tell me what it is," he added hastily. 
Jack had reseated himself also^ and was 
again letting his eyas mechanically follow 

the pattern of Ih** carpet. 

*' I can't quite tell how to put the case to 
you," he began. «*I don't know exactly 
what I think about it myself. £ut, 
Graeme, look here, you don't believe in 
Kennaway a bit more than I do, in your 
secret soul, now do you 1 " 

" You didn't come here to look Into my 
beliefs, did you, old man ? " said Sir Roderick 
drily, with a sharp snap of the pipe case 
fastening. "And what has Kennaway to 
do with it?" 

"Everything ! " Jack answered wearily. 

" Everything ? " 

" you said you were bothered about your 

sister, I thought ; you don't mean 

Good heavens, Jack, yon don't mean that 

Kennaway is daring to — to play any tricks 

in connection with herl" 

Sir Roderick was bending forward in his 
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chair as ho spoke, the leather case clenched 
tightly in his strong hand, gazing at Jack 
with staring, eager ejM. Jack's faee was 
not visible ; it was again bent on the 
carpet. But he raised it suddenly aa Sir 
Koderick aaid impulsiTeiy : 

"Speak, do 1 In the nftme of aU that's 
good don't say he's done that ! " 

" That's precisely what I don't know," 
Jack answered slowly; "preobely what.l 
ymxt your adfice and help ftbonf 

'* Look aharp in telling me how to give 
it" 

Sir Roderick was still leaning forward, 
and hie other hand was now holding hard 
tiie arm of the wicker chair he sat in. 

"Come to the point. Jack," he said 
almost sharply. 

Well, 1 believe I'd better tell you the 
laets jnet as I know them, and let you form 
your own judgement on them." 

" I don't mind how you tell me, so long 
as you do tell me." 

^ Sir Roderick's voice was Tery tense, and 
his expression very anxious. 

" It was two day? ^v^t)," Jack began. 
He spoke slowly, as if he were considering 
bowheet to present the simple truth, un- 
coloured by his own deep anxiety and his 
doubts and difhci;lt;r'=. " I had just knocked 
ofifwork/'he began, " when Norton stoj^ped 
me — you know jS'oiton, you saw him. iu my 
study one day; he's a good sensible fellow 
enough, a lut above me as to standing, but 
he's been a friend of mine since I was a 
little chap. And it was because he was an 
old friend he thought he ought to speak to 
me. It was — he meant it no end kindly. 
This is what ho told me." Thprewith, in 
few hut very cleat wordf>, Jack laid before 
Sir Roderick the substance of the account 
which Koiton bad given him concerning 
** the accident " brought into the hospital 
on that day. And, further, a careful 
account of his own meeting with Kennaway 
at the comer of the street immediately 
afterwards. 

Sir Roderick littene l in perfect silence. 
He had not moved an mch. When Jack 
began to speak he was still sitting in his 
intent-, leaning forward position, one hand 
on the chair, the other clenched on the 
pipe-case ; and he had not by so much as a 
hur'frhreadtii altered that position when 
Jack, after describing Kenna way's expres- 
sion m well as he could, paused for breath. 
His face was many degrees paler, his breath i 
was coming rather thickly, and his hand ! 
was so tightly clenched round the wicker ; 
as to make the knnekles stand out white, | 



He did not speak in the pause ; but Jack 
apparently did not expect comment, for he 
did not wait for it. 

" Of couric," ho went on reflectively, " I 
shouldn't havr ft It half so bad about it as 
I do feel if it hadn't been for meeting bim 
there and then on the top of it sJl. I 
should have tiiought there was some sort of 
niiatake, some rum coincidence or other; 
but for seeing him, and seeing him look as 
he did look — for all the world like some- 
thing caught in a trap. I've thought it all 
over ever since without stopping, till I felt 
I must have some one else's advice and 
help and so on. I couldn't, for the life of 
me — for that matter I can't yet— see what 
T must do. At first I couldn't think who I 
could possibly find to talk to ; then I 
thought of youj I wrote to you straight 
away ; and I've come to yon to hear first 
what you think of it ; then, what you think 
I ought to do. I know,** pursued Jack 
humbly, " that I'm young and all that sort 
of thing to look into it ; but Richie's got 
no one else but me, and looked into it must 
be, I suppose.** 

" Looked into it shall be 1 " 

The words came from between Sir 
Roderick's nearly closed lips, with an 
emphasis that made them into a sort of 
detiance to anything and any one who 
might oppose hib intention. 

"Ton think there's something wrong, 
then ? " 

Think ! I don't know what to think ! 
I only know that you or I, or both of us, 
UiUst and shall take steps to know all about . 
it, down to the veriest detail." 

Sir Roderick had risen from his chair, 
and pushed it back with a vigorous gesture 
as he spoke. He began to pace rapidly up 
and down in front of Jack. His face was 
set into the most rigid lines it had ever 
worn ; his blue eyes held a dangerous 
gleam, and his mouth was compressed as 
Jack h&d never seen it before. Jack 
remaiucd in his chair, waiting for the 
other to speak again. But Sir Roderick 
took three long silent turixB up and down 
before he did speak. 

" If his record isn't all right — if this 
thing is what it looks, Kennaway and I 
will have a reckoning — a reckoning founded 
on an old score," he muttered. 

Jack looked at Sir Roderick half in 
surprise, half in doubt. He did not know 
how he had expected his friend to take his 
story, but he nad certainly not expected 
him to betray so much personal interest, 
and BO mudi emotion. A supposition that 
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bad more than once crossed the shrewd 
boyish miud, came to it again now ; and 
he yerj nearly, on the impulse of the 
nxomei^ pat it into words. But a steadier 
impulse corrected the first. Jack decided 
that ho would do better to " let well alone," 
as he expressed it j and he turned his mind 
\m/Dk to oomideimtbii of the aeriona quertion 
in hand. 

" It may he all right," he began 
dubiouslji " it may be tbat I've made a 
fool of ntyself in fiuHiiig ovtr itn But, as 
I said, I'd rather look into it, if jmll wj 
what steps I'd better take." 

Sir Eoderitk gave a little laugh that was 
sardonic in its grimness. 

«It may," he said tersely. "Oh, I 
grant yon, Tack, it may. But we'll see 
tbn truth proved before vre say any more. 
The next thing we can do will be this." 

Ha tlmw Umaelf down into • cbair and 
began rapidly to detail to the liateniDg 
Jack hia piopOMd oonzse of aotion. 

CHAFTEK iXl. 

'* Jack dear, don't you think you eoold 
spare haii a c^uarter of a minute 1 ** 

"I xeally am moat awfully boay. I 
truly haven't any timo." 

Richenda Leicester was kneeling by the 
hre in her drawing-room, warming her 
handa witli a pretty movement. Close to 
the table on which he had hurriedly and 
rather noisily set dov n his coffee cup 
stood her brother Jack. The brother and 
'sister had been dining together, quite 
alone ; Mn. Moiria waa kepi in her loom 
by neuralgia ; and the twins, being absorbed 
in school preparation at dinner time^ always 
dined earlier and separately. 

Ttte-i^tdte dinnexB between Bichenda 
and Jack were of very rare occurrence. 
Even if, m at present, Mrs. Morris chanced 
to be absent, some one else was. almost 
eeftain to be present in her pflaee. Among 
Richenda's new aO(|iiaintances were many 
girl friends, and very often indeed one or 
other of them dined at her house ; some- 
timee as the end of a quiet evening spent 
with Bidienda; aometimea as tiie prelude 
to a party or parties to which Richenda 
and the gnl in que.'^tion would probably 
go, under the wing of the same chaperon, 
who would '< pick them up " at Biehenda's 
house. Then there were many evenings 
on which Fergus Kennaway brought friends 
of hiB own to dine, and in an unobtrusive 
bat decided manner, made himaelf mora or 
leaa master ol the oerenM»nieai Therefore, 



thus broken up a? sll hor evenings were, 
Richenda had welcomed this occasion with 
a great deal of pleasure. There were only 
about three weeks now left for her of her 
life at home with her brothers. Her 
m3rria;:^e with Fergus Kennavray wrts to 
lake place in the middle of April, and thus 
was the last week of Mareh. Hte bcothera 
were to live with them still, in Fergus 
Kennaway *8 house ; but the old life, in 
which she and they had been alone, had 
only that short time move 4o nto. This 
would very possibly be her last solitary 
dinner with Jack, she had thought as she 
dressed for it. And she had accordingly 
put on her prettiest gown and come down- 
stairs prepared to make the most of the 
occasion. And she had sat down at the 
pretty, luxuriously appointed (linm r-table 
with this intention foremost in hex thoughts. 
She had talked and laughed; she had 
made Jack give up his usual place and 
come and sit beside her ; she had devoted 
herself to him. But to her surprise, and 
greatly to her disappointment^ her orertnres 
had met with no response. Jack had not 
even seemed to notice the fact that they 
were dining alone together at all. She had 
thought he would be so pleased — so excited, 
even — at the chance of having her to him- 
self ; and he never even alluded to it. 
All through dinner he had been absent, 
distracted, and almost — ihough Richenda 
searoely owned it — irritable. She hsd 
begun iu turn every one of the subjects she 
thought most likely to interest him ; and 
after a brief monosyllable or two he had 
let each drop in turn. A little flash of 
surpxiae and disappointment began to find 
its way to Richenda's face as she found 
each of her efforts to please and interest 
Jack thoa repulsed. She tried i^ain and 
again, bat each time with less and less 
success ; and at last, with a hot face and 
shining eyes, and a grievou.sly disapjininted 
heart, Kicheuda, at the end of dmuer, had 
taken refuge in a silenee which Jack did 
not attempt to break. 

In the drawing-room, when she had given 
him his coffee, she had knelt on the fender 
stool, hoping tbat he would bring hu cup 
to the fireside, and stand or kneel beside 
her. Perhaps, she thought, now that the 
servants were quite gone, he would be 
different. Peihaps he was only waiting to 
be quite alone with her to be his own 
brotherly self. But he had drunk it 
hurriedly, standing beside her, and had 
murmarod something incoherent about being 
obliged to go away immediately. 
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" Oh, Jacky," she pleaded in response to roused them all into zeaHlj, and Jnada Iwr 

his protest. *'Dear Jacky, yon said you I sensible of them. 



weren't so dreadfully hard at work just, 
novr, and it would be ao nke if yon would 

come and sit here and talk to me a little." 

" I can't," he aaid brawiiiely. *' I leally 
can't, Kichie." 

"Oh, but whjl" abe aaid, toning 

towards him, while she still hdd oat one 

hand to the fire. • *' I haven't seen anything 
of you for ever so long, somehow. And, 
Ja^y dear, I haven't got so very many 
eTenings left now, you know." 

Jack had turned his back to his sister, 
and a atraugely iz;rufF and wholly iimrticulate 
sound was the only response he made tu 
thi f . 

" Do. There's a nice, dear hoy," she 
begged. "I'll love you ever so much if 
you wilL" 

**I ean't," he leitented atiU more 

brusquely. Then, as a little chiming dock 
on the mantelpiece struck a quarter past 
nine, he aaid hurriedly ; " I told Graeme I'd 
come and aae him tlda evening, Biohmda, 
and I must go. He'll be waiting lot me." 

Without another word or look at her 
Jack went hastily and awkwardly out of 
the room, and a moment or two later 
Richenda heaid the front dooidoae heavily 
behind him. 

For a moment or two Richenda knelt 
where she was, staruig at the red-hot coals. 
Suddenly ahe became ctmadooa that things 
were growing misty before her eyes, and 
with a little jerk she let herself fall into a 
sitting position on the fender stool upon 
■which ahe had been kneeling. Her handa 
fell heavily on to her lap, and the tears 
that had made the fire misty stood visibly 
on her long eyelashes. She sat without 
moving for some moments, staring steadily 
at the fire. Then two or thiee diort, 
tearles? little sobs broke from her. 

Richeiida could not have accounted at all 
for her tears or her sobs ; she could not 
have told why ahe fel^ all at once, botii 



For several weeks now Kichouda had 
vaguely known that the near prospect of 
her wedding brought her no teal happiness 
at all. She had half-unconsciously shrunk 
from the contemplation of the fast-shortening 
interval She had never wondenad why 
she felt thus ; she had not reasoned about 
it at all. She had simply felt it, and tried 
to put the feeling away from her as fanciful. 

But it had refused to be wholly put 
aside. Every fresh detail of her prepara- 
tions, every interview with her dressmaker, 
every necessary decision as tn furniture in 
the house Fergus Kennaway had taken 
seemed to bring it forcibly before her again, r 
These decisions were invariably made in 
Fergus Kennaway's company, and at his 
request j and it was on theae occasions, even 
more than on those of her -more peraonal 
arrangements, that Richende felt that vague 
reluctance to think of the prospect before 
her. Behind her knowledge of this fact 
luxked on her mind a terrible shadow of 
fear ; fear which she had never dated yet 
to let herself realise for an instant. She 
feared, nay, she knew, in the inmo'^t re- 
cesses of her heart, that the strengthening 
when with him of her diataato to the 
prospect of the future, arose from the 
creeping distaste she was beginning to feel 
for Fergus Kennaway's personality. It 
was so terrible to her even to imagine this, 
that she drove the suggestion forcibly from 
her with dread and haste, always. 

J^evertheles3,its practical effectsremained, 
and Richenda, had abe questioned herself, 
would not have been able to deny that the 
few days when she and Fergus Kennaway 
did not meet were to her more of a relief 
than a disappointment. These were very 
few indeed. Kennaway spent with her, 
either a1 home or elsewhere, almost every 
evening and the greater part of every day. 
He was only more solicitously and sedulously 
attentive as the days of their engagement 



lonely and unhappy. Indeed, she did not ; ran out than he had hean at its beginning. 



own to herself that gho was unhappy ; she 
simply let henelf think, as she sat there 
looking into the fire, without making any 
effort to check or guide her thoughts. 
Perhaps, though, it would be truer to 
describe them as feelings than thoughts. 
They were feelings that had held their place 
in Richenda's heart for a loug while, though 
never before to-night had she been definitely 
conscious of their presence there. Jack's 
refusal to stay with her had been, so to 
speak, the finishing touch which had 



The crumpltMl Httln note from him, which 
was at this moment in the pocket of 
Riehenda'a dinner dress, contained profuse 
apologies for hk absence this evening. 

"Most unexpected buainess" had de- 
tained him, he said, ''iiusiness connected 
with our marriage," he had added with a 
lover-like turn to end his sentence; and 
Richenda, when she read it, had crumpled 
up the sheet and thrust it away with a 
short sigh and an odd little shiver. 
But all this only formed a background of 
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dissatiBfaction to Kichenda'a thoughts now. 
She was not thinking of Kennaway, nor of 
her marriage. She was thinking about, or 
rather, as has been said, feelings the influence 
of Jack's parting words. 

He was going to Sir Roderick Graeme, 
he had aud, and somehow Richenda did not 
know how or why, but from his word?, and 
from her temporarily lonely position in the 
room, there rose before her a picture of that 
afternoon when ahehad been alonein the New 
GMUery, now so nearly a year ago ; the after- 
noon when everything; had been so different, 
and when Sir Roderick Graeme hadhrst made 
her happier by hla attoktion, and then made 
her so hurt and so wretched by his change 
of attitude. As she sat there, she was, 
half in a dream, going over all that after- 
noon again. She had often and often done 
thia before, both in her old life and her 
new, dwelling with indignantly hurt pride 
on every detail of Sir Eoderick'a change of 
manner towards her: and always ending 
the remetDbranoe witii the same feeling— 
a feeling of wounded pride and bitter 
injury. This evening, however, for the 
firat time, ber recoUectiona brought to her 
none of hex former sensations. This 
evening she did not once dwell or wish to 
dwell bitterly on Sir Roderick's ronrlnr*^. 
She felt nothing now but the od J tlirill 
which Sir Roderick's iirst seeking iter out 
had pfodneed in her. For the first time 
now she smoothed over and tried to explain 
to herself his hitherto unexplainable and 
unforgiveable conduct; and she dwelt 
oddly on hia faoe aa it had looked when he 



Hrst came up to her. She remembered 
only how pleasant hia amile had been, and 
how perfectly simple and frabk his ex- 
pression. This was followed, and it seemed 
as if the picture aro^e out of the hot coals, 
by a second picture of his face, changed and 
altered as it had been on the snowy after- 
noon when he had calle(7, and she had been 
hoth harsh and cold to him. She had P':'?.rcely, 
save for their chance encounter on txie door- 
stepa, seen Sir Boderiek Graeme sinee that 
day. He had never again called upon her, 
and she had not happened to meet him at 
other people's houses of late. And though, 
as she well knew, his visits to Jack were 
very fnqnent, they never included any 
notice of, or meeting with, herself. 

A sudden, overwhelming wave of regret 
swept over her. Sir Roderick was gone 
out of her life; she had sent him out of 
ii ; anr^ now, she said to herself with a 
ijuick breaking down into sohs for the 
second time, now Jack was gone from her 
too. He eared more to be with Sir 
Roderi(&, whose friendfhip she had decpised 
and thrown away, than ho cared to bo with 
her. He could not love her, said poor 
Richenda, with a pitifully childish unreason, 
or he woidd have stayed with her. She had 
]nct Jark, ton, nnd there was nothing Is ft to 
her, nothiug now, but Fpr;^us Kennaway. 
She raised her head from her hands, and 
stared again at the fire with very wide^ wet 
eyes, while she played with trembling fingers 
with her little tear-stained handkerchief. 
Then she suddenly let it fall'again, and cried 
as a tired, unhappy diild might have cried. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

** BicniE, shall you he at home this after- 
noon 1** 

"Yos. Why?" 

*' Will any one be here 1 " 
Not that I know of. I'm going to do 
«ome timiings out of letten and papers, 
and mean to have a peaeeful time if I can. 
But why, Jack 1 " 

« Oh 1 I may be home early. That's all." 

JTaek Leicestev was standing in the hall 
on the morning following hia t6te-4-t6te 
dinner with his sister. He was ready to 
set ofif for his daily work, and Richemla, as 
her custom was, had come out of the dining- 
loom with him to aay good-bye to him. 

Jack had asked his questions very awk- 
wardly and hesitatingly ; and with his last 
words he flung an arm still more awkwardly, 
but yexj lovingly, lonnd hia atatet'a neek, 
and kiaaed her ; kissed her more than once 
with a most unusual and lingering fervonr, 
and an odd tenderness. 

'<Oood-bye," ha aaid hmaqiiely imme- 
diately afterwards; and, striding towards 
the door, he opened it without once looking 
back at ber, went out, and banged it to- 
gether behind him. Richenda, her face still 
fudied wiihsiirpriao at hia wraanal manner, 
stood where he had left her, wondering 
what could have caused it. But after a 
moment or two of thought she decided, 
with a little deepening of the flash, and a 
happy soft light in her eye?, that Jack 
must have meant to make up for his manner 
of the night before j that his loving tender- 



ness was a half shamefaced apology to 
her. 

" Dear old boy ! " she murmured lovingly 
to herself as she went back to the break- 
fast-room. " Tes ; that most have been it I " 

Biehenda'a face this morning bore scarcely 
any traces of her tears ; it was peaceful and 
serene enough now, and the little smile that 
crept round her mouth quite completed the 
tranaformation. it was a amile of saUs- 
f action in the happy explanation she had 
found. 

Nevertheless, as the hours of the day 
went by, the remembrance of Jack's manner 

recurred to Bichenda more than once. 
Something unusnal about the touch and 
kiss seemed to haunt her, in spite of her 
explanation of it. She spent, with Mrs. 
Morris, a long and rather wearisome 
" shopping " morning ; and during the 
intervals in choosing between silks and 
satins, laces and embroideries, ribbons and 
velvets, Bichenda's thoughts flew with odd 
persistency away from her trousseau, the 
crowded phopp,and the very obsequious shop- 
men, back to Jack's morning leave taking. 
She seemed to feel its inflnenee through 
everything ; his voice and his touch re- 
cuired again and again. Even at the quiet 
luncheon with Mrs. Morris which followed 
her long morning, his manner would not 
leave her thoughts ; still Riohenda thought 
of it and wondered about it. 

She was not at all a fanciful nor a 
particularly imaginative woman; lut still 
ahe was haunted, half unconsciously, by 
more than the fanciful thought concerning 
her brother to-day. She felt a vague sense 
of something ; she did not know what, but 
it vraa almost oppression that touched her 
when she thought of Jack and hiahiiaee. 

*' One would think something was going 
to happen to him or to me," she said to 
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herself, laughing lightly as, about four 
o'clock in the aiteroiooiD, she sat in the 
•mokuii^zooiii tonouaded by a litter of old 

letters and papers, la course of being sorted 
and arrange<l She was quite alone. She 
had seen nothing oi Fergus Kemiaway all 
day. ITo lotler no? message had xeaehed 
her from kim. At first she had been just 
a little surprised at thi?, but ihen she had 
taken for granted that he would appear 
sooner or later, and liad not tionbled to 
think again about it. Being ooonpied with 
her task she had not paid much hoed to 
anything else ; she had caught no souad of 
footsteps uu the soft carpet uutauio, and 
she Btoled yiolontly when, just efter abe 
hid epoken the words to herself, the door 
was oj ened with a sharp movement, and 
Jack came into the smoking-room. He 
fihiit the dooi bdiind him and stood beside 
it, holding to the handle with a deapeiate 
sort of hold. Eichenda looked up and 
smiled at him — smiled cheerily. His actual 
presence seemed to sweep away the intangible 
IrnoiM that had been associated with her 
last sight of him, in bcr mind throughout 
the day, and to make them utterly absurd 
and worthless. 

'*Yoii ite nUie and early," ihe 'Mid 
happily. 

But all at once her manner changed. 

Jack's f;ice at Iht hri^lifc voice had become 
suddenly drawn and odd. It had been 
very white when he entered ; it ^rew « 
curious ashen colour now, and his lips 
twitched nervously. 

**£ichenda/' he said in a hoarse voice, 
quite unlike his own, I want to speak to 
you, Eichie, please." 

Ricbenda rose hurriedly from her low 
chair, scattering unheeded to the floor a 
lapful of letters and papers. She had not 
been mistaken, then, she said to herself as 
her heart beat quickly. Something was 
wrong. Something was going to happen. 
What was it ) Oh, what was it i 

''Jadk!" she said anxiously, her fooe 
paling a little^ "Jaok, whst do you want; 
what have you come to say 1 I'm sure 
something has happened, Is it — is it the 
twins, Jack 1 " 

Jack seemed to t^ himself by a great 
effort from the support of the door-handle. 
He seemed at the same time to brace his | 
whole persooahty for a sUU greater one. He 
came silently to her side on the hearthrug. 

"Xo, Richie," he said, **no; they're all 
right I Richie, dear, dear old Richie, it's 
you 1 And I've got to tell you; and I 
don't know how to begin 1" 



" What do you mean, Jackl" 
Bicheuda was standing very upright, with 
one hand reaUng tam the mantelshelf and the 
other hangpng by her side. Her face was 
wUte, and her beautiful eyes shone oat 
from its pallor like two stars. 

*<If it's not the twins," she eontanned, 
"and you're here, and I'm here^ how Can it 
be iiif 1 Tell me, do tell me 

Her voice had been strained and sharp as 
she began, but it broke into an entreaty at 
the end. 

Jack's only response was a sort of choTted 
groan. He let his face fall forward, reel- 
ing his forehead on the edge uf the m&utei> 
shelf for a moment as if to gain time*' Thm 
he raised it again huaiedly, and looked his , 
sister full in the face. 

" It's got tp be 4one ! '* he mattered ; 
" and I most do it Richie," he went on 
firmly, "it is you. It is you whom I'm 
poing to hurt ; it's -it's something abottt 
Keunaway that I've •^ot to tell you." 
" Something about — i'ergua 1 " 
Sichenda's Yoiee seemed to oodm from : 
far away, and it w&a trembling and uneven. 
Jack took the quiver in ite tones as a sign 
of the pain she must be suffering, and the 
moseleB of his &oe grew tense lAth his 
great longing to aaye her from what was 
to come. 

Yes," he said, " Richie, darling ; if you 
would sit down, if yuu weren t looking at 
me, I belieTe I eoold tell yon better. Sit 
down, please sit down." 

He drew a chair forward, and Richenda, 
<^iute mechanically, obey^ him, and let 
herself sink down into it. Jack took one- 
of her hands in his, and turning half away 
from her stood lodung fixedly down into 
the fire. 

" I'll tell you from the beginning," he 
said. *' But ril make it as short as I can. 
It's several days ago now ; one night when I 
was comiug home, one of the fellows told 
me that a woman had been brought into 
the hospital who knew Esnnaway. An 
accident it was; she wsa deUrious, and she 
called for him ; and tiiey sent for Kenna* 
way." 

" A womanf A woman who knew himi 

Who]" 

Richenda's voice was nothing but the 
[ hoarsest whisper. Jack held her fingers 
closer in his own, and then went on wiik 
a ehoke in hii Toice. 

A woman who knew him ; yes. She 
told them at the hospital that she was— she 
was hia wife — and, Richie ; oh, Eichie, my 
darling, it'a trae, and she is ! " 
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The choke in Jack's voice overmasterexi 
hitu, and hie broke off. Kichenda snatched 
her hand from his hold, and ttood up 
suddenly. 

*' Jack," she said, "Jack; how can you 
say such a thing ! How can you bring wq 
such absurd report 1 Fergus is going to 
many met He Imb no wifa* &• will 
have no wife tOr I em his viia. In a 
fortnight I " 

She spoke in abrupt, jerky sentences, 
eaeh uttered moxe defiantly tluui the laat. 
And the defianae teemed directed against 
herself as much as against her brotlier. A 
pink spot of colour was coming and going 
in her cheeks, and her great, wide eyes 
were very brilliantb 

" My darling, you can't ever be his wife ; 
he alone knows how he has dared to 
propo^ it to you. She is his wife ; and he 
can have no. oth». Oh I Bichie^ Biehie, 
dearest, thank Haeven we found it oat in 
time ! " 

" Bat how do you know it '] How can 
you prove itf 'Where , it Fei)gaa hiaaelf 1 
Why doesn't he come and contradict you 1 
Why doee he let you hnng me aneh a 
story!" 

Kichonda spoku akuotit wildly ; her 
voice Toae with each woid, and her eyes 
shone brighter every instant. 

Jack had not moved nor turned to face 
her since he had made his statement. But 
now he moved, all at once, and taming to 
Bichenda with an air of reaolation and 
manliness that seemed to take away all his 
boyishness and chaoge it into manhood, he 
took both her hands in his own. 

" Dearest, I know," he said steadily. " I 
know it is true. Is it likely, Richie, that 
I should f:,nv0 you the pain of bearing, and 
myself the pam oX telling you what i did 
not know to be trae 9" 

'^Kol" ahe said, in a quick, low voice ; 
** no, you wouldn't, I know. But I can't 
believe it. Jack 1 I can't believe it 1 It 
seams as It it eooldnt he trae t leU me 
how you know. Tell me all ahont it.** 

"I know because I've seen her marriage 
certificate ; I would give all I most care for 
not to have had to say this to you ; but I 
have seen it with my own eyea ; there is no 
shadow of doubt in the matter. The man 
who married them has been seen j the entry 
has been examined. iJarhng, everything 
that ooold he dene haa haen done ; every- 
thing!" 

' I know, I know ! " she said, and then 
she drew her hand from Jack's and pressed 
it to her forehead with a bewildered gesture. 



*' But I can't believe it ! It seems to me 
as if I were all in a. dream. It can't be 
real, truly. Fergus ean^ have a wife ! 
Oh, I can't! I can't believe it! Oh, 
Jack, if I must believe it, make me believe 
it! I can't, indeed. I can't feel that it 
isn't a dream ! " 

For a moment Jiack looked hewildeted' 
and irresolute. Then, very gently, loosening 
his hand from hers, he put her into a chair 
and harried out of the room. Bichenda 
did not stir so much as a finger while he 
was gone ; she sat where Jack had placed 
her, perfpctly rigid, and looking more like 
a marble statue than a living woman. 
Only two or three minutes had passed, 
though to her stunned senses the time 
might have been two or three hours, when 
the door opened again, and Jack re- 
entered, followed at a little distance by 
a second figure. 

Jack went up to Bich^da^ and touehed 
her very tenderly. 

''Bichie,'' he said as she looked up at 
him with her heavy but ahining eyes, 
"I've asked Graeme to tell you all he " 

Bichenda started, and caught at her 
brother's ami. 

Does he know 1 " she said in a thin, 
weak voice, placing an emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

*• He's helped me all through," Jack said. 
" He's done all that can be done for me, 
and for you ; and he*ll explain to you 
better thim I have been able to do, that 
it's true — all dreadfully true." 

Bichenda stood up abrupt'y, and steadied 
heriiolf by leaning heavily on Jack's shpulder. 
Her face was rigidly composed aa she tamed 
towards the door. 

Sir Roderick," she said, quite steadily, 
please will you come nearer? Please 
come doaer, I can spesk better if you da** 

Sir Roderick's &oe was almost as white 
as Hichenda's own ; there were lines about 
his mouth which he tried quite vainly 
to subdne fu he came up to the brother 
and sister; Unes <^ intense pity and longing. 

*' Jack says you know. Jack says you've 
helped him find the truth ! " Richenda's 
voice was dear and low, but trembling 
very much. ** Please tell me if it really 
is the truth 1 Haa Fergus Kennavvay 
deceived me 1 Is he really, in truth, 
married already ) I can t believe it. I 
cant take it in!" 

Sir Roderick moisliened his lips (mce 
or twice, and by a great effort managed 
to find his voice, and to make it steady 
as he said slowly : 
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"Yo8, I do know. I know that all 
Jack has told you is trae." 

Ha stopped. Richenda withdrew her 
hand from her hrothet's shoalder, and atood 
atntight and upright before the two. 

'•Thank you," she said slowly. "Thank 
you very much. I mmt )^ by myself. 
I must think." 

And gently paUing aside Jack'a loving 
and detaining grasp, Richenda went slowljr, 
bat quite steadilj, out of the room. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was five hours later. Richenda was 
lying on a sofa in her own dressing-room. 
The room was dark, aave for tho Ught of 
a wood fire ; no candles or lamps had been 
h'ghted in it, and the curtains over the 
windows Richenda had drdwn with her 
own banda long before the daylight had 
began to wane. She had come straight up 
to the room when she had left Jack and 
Sir Roderick, craving only for darkness 
and loneliness. For the first hour she had 
walked up and down the loom, baer banda 
pre'^^rd over her eyes, as if to shut out 
even a glimmer of light from lier. Back- 
wards and forwards with restless, unceasing 
step, die had toodden the eoft ea^Mt until, 
all at once, lier bodily strength had seemed 
to fail her, and she had stopped short 
suddenly, and thrown herself, with a 
moTement of utter exhanation, on the wide, 
low sofa by the fire. And tiiera, wiUloat 
moving almost, she had lain ever since. 

Ko one had disturbed her — the servants 
had had orders earlier in the daj that she 
waa not to be interrupted that afternoon — 
and it was not until it was time to dress 
Miss Leicester for dinner that her maid 
had knocked at her door. Richenda haJ 
sent the woman away again with a formal 
message to Jack to the effect that she had 
a headache, and should not go down to 
dinner ; and she had again been left alone. 

The dock of tibe ehundi at the eonier of 
the square was just striking the first 
quarter past nine, when a second knock, 
very soft and deprecating, came to her door. 
IKdienda did not hear it at first, and it waa 
repeated. 

" Come in,** ahe aaid mechanically and 
very wearily. 

The door waa gently opened, and her 
own maid entered aoftlj. 

"If you please. Miss Leice?tfi." the 
woman began hesitatingly. Then she 
glanced at the prostrate, ^exhaosted-looking 
figure of her miatreap, and stopped. 



"What is it, Lucy?" 

Richenda'^ voice was weak, and it had a 
half-stifled sound, for her face was almoat 
buried in the pillows of the sofa. 

*<If you please, ma'am, Mr. Kennaway 
is here " 

Richenda lifted herself into a bitting 
position with a gesture which, by iu 
unexpectedness, atartled Lucy, as did also 
the sight of her mistress's face in the 
firelight. 

'* Miss Leicester did look awful, to be 
sure," she reported, on her return to the 

servants' premises. "It wouldn't have been 
me as would have seen Mr. Kennaway, or 
any one else, with that headache." 

But ahe had no time for reflection at the 
moment ; Richenda brushed aside her falling 
hair and made an impatient sign to the 
maid to proceed. 

** He is jnstcome^ ma'am,' pumued Lucy. 
" Masters told him yon eoiild see no one, 
but he wouldn't listen. He said he was 
quite sure you would see him, and Masters 
was to annowee-him at once." 

There waa a . pi e of indigoation in 
Lucy's tone. Mr. Kennaway had never 
been any favourite with Miss Leicester's 
household. His subdued but distinctly 
aggTesn?e air of poaiemon of the house, its 
mistress, and all its inmate?, liad bpf n dr>- 
tinctly irritating to the menial portion of 
those inmates. And Lucy, who dearly 
loved her mietrees, had had awraral straggles 
of mind before she could decide to remain 
with her under Mr. Kennaway's roof. 

" So Masters came to me," she continued, 
"and asked me to tell you, so as ahe 
couhl take back a message direct from you 
to Mr. Kennaway. What shall I aay, if 
you please, ma'am 1'* 

" Say 1 Nothing ! Light the candles, 
Lucy, and get out my dressing thing?. Not 
a dress ; I shall not change it to-night." 

Kichenda spoke in a voice which made a 
singular impression when taken in conjunc- 
tion with her white and wretched appeaxance. 
It was sharp and unusually imperious ; 
and the movements with which she accom- 
panied it were startling in their energy. 
She had risen, and waa' standing in tiie 
middle of the room as she spoke the last 
words. 

*' Tou will see Mr. Kennaway, ma'am ! " 
said Luey, half doubting the eyidence of 

her senses as to Miss Leicester's intention. 

"Yes. Go and tell Masters to let him 
know this, as soon as you've got my 
things. You needn't stay. I shall manage 
for myaelf.** 
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And before the bewildered Lucy had 
left tho dressing-room, Miss Leiceater had 
begun to arrange, with quick, dexterous 
hmds, llie ditheTelled bndds of het pretty 
hair. She gave a touch or two to her drees, 
just to straighten it ; and then she tuned 
to go out of the room- 

The oootrast between the Richenda who 
had eome upstaiM five hours ago and the 
"Riohenda who stood at the door now, 
prepared to go down, was indepcribable. 
Kichenda'B face was periectly colourless, 
still ; no tinge of colour whatever had been 
brought to it by her svidden movements or 
her sudden decision. But evfry line in it 
was very marked, every muscle was braced, 
every curve rigid. It looked like a stone 
rather than a living face; and her great 
eyes shone out of the Biirrcjnding white- 
ness with a cold, detei mined glitter. Her 
plain grey tweed morning dress seemed to 
enhance this severe rigidity. It seemed as 
she swept down the brilliantly lighted 
staircase, to form, by its incongruity at that 
hour of the day, another detail of the 
strangenesa of her appearance; 

No one was visible ; as far as any 
evidence to the contrary went, Richenda 
might have been quite alone in her own 
house. She opened the drawing'ioom door 
with a firm touch, and entered. 

"Ah ! Kicbi'p !" 

Fergus Kennaway had been islanding by 
the mantelpiece idly placing with the smaU 

ornaments upon it. He turned and came 
towards her. lint Kiobenda throw out both 
her hands with a gesture of uumistakeable 
repulsion. 

"Gol'* she said, <*go away from me. 
Don't dare to come near me I Don't dare 

to address mo eo ! '* 

Her voice was low and rather weak, but it 
was ringing at the same time with an intense 
scorn. 

Fergus Kennaway started, started visibly 
and violently, and his face paled all at 
onee. ' 

" Whl^ does this meani" he said, with a 
rather uncertain little laugh. " Are you 
mad, Kiclienda, or are you dreaming ) " 

**I am neither," was the answer. "I 
know what I am doing ; I know what I am 

goiTip; to do." 

Kiciienda, her slight figure drawn \ip to 
its fullest height, and her white face strong 
in its proud composure, had walked to a 
table nearly in the middle of that end of 
the room. There she placed herpelf, one 
band leaning upon the table, the other 
tightly clenched round a fold of her tweed 



gown. Fergus Kennaway was standing 
facing her on the hearth-rug. He had 
returned at her first words to his original 
position there. 

" What do yoQ mean 1 " he repeated. 
"You are ii^in^j me moj-t ?trangely, Kich- 
enda 1 I cannot understand you in the 
leasts" 

** I think you can — if you tiy," she said 
in a strangely significant voices " I know 

— evprytbinji." 

For aa iaatoiit Fergus Kennaway a small 
eyes met those large glittering ones whidi 
were fixed upon him. Then suddenly they 
fell, and he quailed strangely. But only 
for a moment The next instant he had 
assnmed his own assured, easy mamwr 
again. And, with a trifling accentuation d 
his ordinary coolness, be said lightly: 

" I'm afraid, possibly, that you may have 
leamed of the exbtence of tome fsJse re- 
ports concerning me. I was anxious to 
save you from any worry of this kind ; but 
it is possible that there are persons who 
are quite ill-considered enough to bring 
than to your kaowledge. If you will let 
me know if this is so; and, fartber^ tell 
me " 

But Kichenda broke in upon his easy 
speech. 

*' I have heard no reports," she said, and 
her voice, with its biting accent on the 
noun, seemed to come from between her 
set white lips with an effnt "I have 
beard the truth, the whole truth, about 
you. And I only tolerate your presence in 
my house now that I may tell ^ou this, and 
tell you that I scorn and despise you." 

" What have you heard!" 

The voice was not quite so cool, nor the 
manner quite po careless. And Fergus 
Kennaway, unconsciously, as he spoke, 
moved back a step into the corner by the 
mantelpiece, as if to get further from the 
light of "Ririicnda's glittering eyof. 

I have iieard — I know, that is to say, 
of the existence of your wife—'* 

" I here is no such person — yet 1" with a 
laugh, which he tried to make easy and 
conhdeut, but which was only loud and 
harsh. 

" Don't make me scorn you more still by 

lying to ma" 

Richenda's eyes seemed to blaze as she 
spoke, and Fergus Kennaway shrank a 
little further away. 

*' It is utterly useless," Richen Ja went 
on, "and can alter nothing of what I know. 
It is so much wastid energy to lie to me. 
Your wife " 
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" Of whom axe you talking 1 " 

Fergus Kennawny had gathered all his 
force together to make another rffort for his I 
usual manner, but it was oi no avail. The 
would-bd c«r«le«i tcfom w«ro haiah, and hie 
voice "was uneven and uncontrolled. 

" Of the woman at this moment in the 
Central Hospital ; the woman who is so 
wretdMd aft to faaro givan hexacll into your 
keeping. Thank Heaven that I am not 
she!" 

The Itiat words seemed to break in- 
Tolnntaiily from Biehenda ; and the energy 

with which she spoke them was almcMi 
fierce in its intensity. For the first time 
since she had come into the room Fergus 
Kennaway did not attempt to answer her. 
Ha had aHppod one hand into his pocket, 
and the other was holding to a bit of 
carvii;!::^ irs the mantelshelf supports. He 
stood, iuB blows aharjply contracted, and his 
amall eyes gleaming with a-avJlen sort of 
fire. 

*' I shall not stay to enter into the 
question of what you have done," she said, 
" or of what I think of you. There are no 
words that I oonld possibly use whidi 
could convey to you my feeling for you, 
my loathing for you,'' she repeated em- 
phatically. " I blame myself, myself most 
and firat, for the position in whidi I atand 
to-night. I knew what you were — you 
hhowed n p. that yotirself — long ago. I 
knew you bad no sense of honour, of truth, 
or of anything that was right ; and it was I 
who took the fiist step to what has Imnight- 
me to this, when I eaid I would marry 
you. How could I ever have done it 1 I 
scorn myself for my weakneae — I hate 
myself ! » 

Eichenda took her hand from the tah!e, 
brought it sharply against the other, and 
clenched them tightly together. 

Fergus Kennaway made a moremeni 
While she s-poke, he had l een absolutely 
still, only watching Eichenda fiom under 
his lowering brows. 

«The game's np," he mnttered snlleDly ; 
" I see that. Yon needn't trouUe to make 
your meaning any clearer, thank you," he 
said, glancing up at the white-faced woman 
before him with an ugly tmile. *' But as 
you've made your innings pretty complete, 
I dcn't ?;ce why I Fbciildn't have mine. In 
the first place, mny I ask what proof you 
have of your lemaikably sweeping assertions 
as to a woman in the Central Hospital, who 
may choose to have a crazy fancy to think 
she knows me 1 If every man in London 
acknowledged as his wife every woman ' 



who chase to think she had a daun on 

that title, life would be even more rom- 
I plicated than it is at present! I repeat: 
may 1 ask for your proofs 1 ** 

**The eertifleate of her maniage with 
you." 

Fergus Kennaway had regained, during 
his speech, a shadow of his old self. A sort 
of faint imitation of his own cool con- 
fidence grew in his voice as he pvoeeeded. 
But Richenda's calmly spoken words went 
far to destroy it again. He recoiled, almost 
as if a physical blow had touched him. Vot 
a moment there was perfect silenoe in the 
room, broken only by the slow cracking of 
the coals in the tire and Kichenda's measured 
breathing. Then he seemed to collect 
himself onoe more* f 

<* May I ask who has seen tius TalnaUe 
proof ? " he said. 
" My brother.*' 

*• A chit of a boy like that 1 What good 
is his word 1 '* 

" Sir Koderick Graeme also is in poasea- ' 

sion of the facts." 

Fergus Kennaway started slightly. Then 
he laughed ; a low sneering laugh. 

" Now we come to it I " he said. *' Now 
daylight is visible. It's well to incriminate 
the old love before you are on with the 
n%w. Now it 18 aU dear enough." 

"Go!" Bichenda's voice was ringing 
in its command. " Go 1 and never let lue 
see you again." 

For on iutant Kennaway hesitated, and 
hia face showed a sullen defiance. Then 
he moved towards the door. Exactly op- 
l osite Bichenda he stopped. 

** You shall do me this justice," he said. 
" I believed, when J asked you to marry 
me, that there was just a chance that 
she — curse her — was dead. I acted on that 
chance, it has failed.'' 

Without another word Fergus Kennaway 
left the rocm and left the house. Eichenda 
stood listening until she heard the round of 
the closing front door, and then £iie fell 
heavily, unconecioui^ into the nearest chair. 



A SU^DAY IN FEAKIAKD. 

I TBAVELLED the Other evening — in mid- 
Kovcmbei — from ShtfJield to Hope, in the 
htait of the Poak district. Ihe new Doie 
and Chinliy line gives one the chance of 
approving a fine tnnnet There were six or 
seven passengers in my carriage, including 
an old wtman swollen with packages. It 
was instinctive to eee how this ancient 
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person clutched her lamp, bacon, and 
groceries, while we hiaaed through the 
tunnel. Now and then &he turned her 
"wrinkled brow plaintively towards nithf»r 
window, to see if she could comfort herself 
with the Bight of a star. The we/wvD, or 
eight minutes of our ineatoefatioik teemed 
to dng on to twenty. 

My other companions were also in- 
teresting. Their tawny complexions, large 
loose limbs, eccentric beards and whiskers, 
and especially their speech, dr d irf d tliem 
Peaklauder?. T!iis ncv; railwa} line must 
be as good tu them almost as an additional 
pair of lunge. The long brooding shapes 
of the fell tops and the moor edges are 
splendid to the tourist in summer, or when 
the heather dyee them a sunny j>urple. 
Bat they an a distinct bar to &ee 
locomotion in tiie time of snow. Nowhere 
iu England may a man easier come to his 
death than on these lonely plateaux. The 
wind is so fierce here, and ahelter is so hard 
to find. 

" Ay," ^aid a farmer, with a grizzled 
beard that curved outwards like a fish-hook, 
" it sarves me well, tiixs railway. It dunna 
se«n like the same place 1 Ay, an' itH 
aaive thee better nor me, John.'' 

The " John " addressed was a dark young 
man, who dwelt up the Grindelford Eoad. 
He acquiesced promptly. The aeoommo- 
dating cars had taken him from his mill — or 
something of the kind — at noon, oiabled 
him to see a classic football match in the 
cutlery town, do ft vast deal of wefnl 
business between four o'clock and six, and 
get home to his supper in Derwent vsdley 
in ample time for pipes and malt liquor 
afterwards, and the last dieg^ of week-day 
goseip, in the Tillage ale-house. 

*' But the lanes o' nights is dark ! " put 
iu the old woman, with, her skinny arm 
round the lamp-stand. 

It seemed as if she, st any rate, thought 
civilisation rather a Lore. 

I left the train at Hope; that is to say, 
as near to Catitieton as I could get by the 
rails. Hitherto the ca|ntal of Peakland 
has not had its wilds and solitudes ransacked 
hy the echoes of the engine's screechings. 
The sounds just reach the grey old town 
and its Castle keep overhead. But they 
are not strong enough to be sggressive ; nor 
docs the background of mountain, before 
which CiisUelon lies like a man at tlie foot 
of a Japanese screen, exaggerate and toy 
with the sounds as one would suppose. 

The night was dark^ and the roads were 
slimy with the famous grey mud of the | 



land. I set off to walk the two miles to 
Castleton, ruth«^ enjoying than otherwise 
the prospect of tiie phantasmal nature of 

the landscape around me, Tha gloom was 
so great that even the fells were not visible. 
Only the whitish road glsftmed like ft moon- 
lit ribbon before me. 

But the mud beat me. It was no pleasure 
to slide about in such stuff, and Uie puddles 
were of a calamitous depth. 

A church spire stood up when I had 
gone half a mile, and a gentle bell chimed 
the hour. Some btampy cottages were also 
conjecturable by the lights in their little 
windows. Passing a wali, I Sftw five or 
six jetty shapes set against it, with pallid 
ovals some sixty or seventy inches from the 
ground. These were villagers enjoying 
tbemseWes in tiie peuce of Si^idsy night. 
They could sec no more of their surround- 
ings tlian I of mine. Yet there ihey stood, 
silent and monumental, just sulhciently 
spectral to be nbrming to ft stranger not 
in the secrets of local manners. 

This was the village with the cheerful 
name of Hope : and opposite the church 
spire is au luii. A man not avoreu to 
omens would, it seemed to me, be domg 
himself grave wrong if he abode not in SO 
exhilaratingly suggestive a hamlet. 

And so I pushed the lamplit door of 
the inn, and, paying no heed to the babble 
from the smoke-room, proceeded until I 
faced the larrup, 1 v, 1 eamed kitchen of 
the disestablished manor-house — ^for such 
it was. Hers, for « moment, confusion 
seized me. I had intruded on the privacy 
of the house. A comely girl of two or 
three-and-twenty had lately washed her 
neck and shoulder^ and was now vigorously 
drying them and- crealing a most ftttrastiTe 
skin glow. But she minded me not, and 
took my re(iuest as moderately as if it were 
only another towel. The matter had to 
be cogitated : could they or would they 
not accept me as a sleeping guest 1 I 
tarried for minutes while two or three of 
them — one man and two women, to be 
precise — talked it oTsr in their palates in 
the curious local way. Sentence was at 
length passed upon me by a dark girl in 
strong contrast with the blonde washing 
one. 

" Yes, you can have a bed," she said. • 
Half an hour later, the -pime request 
was put hy a portly gentlomau who shared 
a tea of beefsteak and ham with me. He 
had, like myself, felt an inaalaftble desire 
for some pure air, and so he had walked 
into Peakland from the west He could 
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I reiurn home by train, laie fhongh it was, 

t but felt disinclined to do so. 
' " It's a large old hnu^p, this of youra, 
my lass," he said paternaiiy to the waiting 
damsel. "I'm sure you can accouimuditte 
me." 

" Yes," was the reply, " you can have 
a bed, but yoa'll bath be in the Mme loom. 
There's no other." 

But the dottUe-bedded enterprise did 
not succeed so well. My friend thought 
he liad better go liofno, and though I 
appreciated his company, I did not try 
to diMnade him. Experience has taught 
me tb«t it is idwaye aafer to have one's 
room to one? elf. 

When i had smoked my cigar, in the 
midst of the village gos8ip£>, I litroUed forth 
into the black air. For November it was 
very mild. 

The organ drifted solemn music acrojs 
the graves towards the inn from the church. 
To the chnrch porch theiefore I groped, to 
taste what senaationa the dimly-lit building 
could give me. It was not lavish in this 
respect. Still, I am glad to have thus seen 
the old edifice, with its single lamp by the 
organist's chant-book, and the feeble glow 
of it stealing to the arches in the nave and 
eventually confounded by the vigorous 
darkness in the west. I stole in and stole 
out, and the mnaidan heeded me not^ 

Then I walked at a Tentnie down the 
street by the inn, with thin shafts of lamp- 
light here and there from cottage windows 
aoroet the slimy load. Hie noise of a 
brawling stream alone mated with the 
splash, splash of my own foot?tci Once, 
however, a bell tinkled wpaki) t ) the left. 
That was the wicket of a lit lie general 
store, behind the counter of which a fnli- 
bodied dame could be seen leaning with an 
affable Bmile on her broad cheeks. '* Good 
night, missus," said the departing customer, 
and the lady of the shop responded, " Good 
night, WUliam." 

It got lighter as I left the village behind 
me. Half-a-dozen or more bonny stars 
marked the high oatluie of Win Hill, which 
looks down closely at Hope from its fifteen 
hundred feet of elevation. The fell was very 
black itnder the intiii'?nceof these November- 
night conditions, and rather awesome. 

Kow, drowning the babble of the stream 
to the right, came the deep thunder of a 
train. Ked lights and a shriek or two, and 
the monster dashed by towards Shettield. 

A year ago the Yidley knew nothing of 
such tumults. But it has soon fallen in 
with the iaahion so prevalent ekewhrre. 
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The little stream suddenly begets a 
cascade. It falls a score of feet in a fine 
bold incline Its white face thus stretched 
out in the gloom has a remarkable, almost, 
indeed, an eerie eifect. From afar the 
Hope church chimes ten, and I retrace my 
slippery steps to the inn. The last 
roysterers are still about its porch when 
I get there, and my Uonde damsel is 
persuafling them to betake thenuelres to 
their homes as oUndy as possible. 

I am the sole guest now. The blonde 
girl instals me in the bar parlour, with my 
whisky and her conversation as additionid 
comfort^. She tslb me that she is never 
less tired than on Saturday nights, when, 
according to ail luUs, she ought to be at 
iier weariest. Sunday, on the contrary, 
exhauats her. Times are when she feels at 
bedtime, after evening service at Castleton, 
as if she would like to shiik the responsi- 
bilities of a new Monday. Yet when 
Monday breaks she rises refieshed| and the 
week's incongruities begin again. 

In town, on the first day of the week, I 
do not study the clock of a morning. Here, 
however, I was at breakfast at eight. A 
yoong fixe at my back proved, what I had 
feared, that I had slightly dislocated local 
habits. 

The fells were all under mist. It looked 
a somewhat unlikely day. Bain or sunshine 
might gain the ascendency, with rain as 
the more probable issue. But, rain or 
sunshine, I meant to stretcl^my legs through 
Peakland. Ere I returned to my arm-chait 
and the hnge manorial chimney>pieoe of the 
Hope inn, I proposed to see much of 
Derbyshire's fairest nook of country. 

The lluck-apired church hard by yet 
again greeted my outgoing steps witfi a 
chime. It was nine o'clock. I followed 
my stream of the night before, looking with 
interest at the square- windowed little stone 
cottages on both ^tsada^ each a small manor 
house in itself . TheSahlKith ]uiet possessed 
the place. For a mile I met no one except 
a shiny-faced little boy dragging a shiny- 
faced little girl in the direction of my 
village. There was an aunt in Hope, I 
jud^'e, to bo visited. The little boy 
threatened the little girl with her displeasure 
— " Yer aunty li give it yer " — whereupon 
boo-hooe aioasi and the child's legs fought 
anew againat progress. There are aunts 
and aunts. I wondered ab^ut this aunt 
of Hope as I picked my way through the 
profound puddles of the road. 

My route and the River Noe ran side by 
side. The latter had decidedly an interesting 
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personality. Oiu- mnmpnt it '^v.'ei^t round a 
corner at a rush, showing radiant pebbles 
beneath it; a little later and it ambled 
majefltioally between tell black banks hung 
with brambles and fringed with trees, and 
tried to look as Stygian and important as if 
it bad a dreadful history of its own. But 
it never snooeeded in deceiving me. I lesd 
all ilF riK ods SB if it wore a child, and 
enjoyed Ibom as one enjoys the fieklenets 
and innocence of a four-year-old. 

As a companion to the stream, I had to 
put up also with (he stark new railway line, 
itfl bridges and freslily piled embankments. 
This was distressing, and yet it grew more \ 
and more endurable aa the day progressed, 
and the olive and brown roots of the fells 
enlarged from out of the mist and showed 
me something of their pummitu. I conlH 
see long, mysterious dimples in their sides 
— ** doughs," to give them tiidr Peakland 
name — with about one farmhouse to the 
mouth of oacli dimple, and a little tangle of 
holly-trees ern1 scrub pressing tbe brook : 
which invariably tuiubled from the clough 
into tbe Koe. Tbe fell sides were still 
mfrrily aglow with the yellow and rosset 
bracken. I thought for sure that I was in 
for some gay spectacles anon. - 

Bat Kovember fought hard for its own 
weather. Once overhead I had blue sky, 
and a weak beam of positive sunshine broke 
upon a patch of hill. But it did not last. 
It was doomed even while it tried to linger. 
I oonld see the mist suiging up from the 
west, and whereas one minute Kinder Scout 
contrived— with an effort indeed — to lift a 
hne pinnacle of its great mass high over the 
pale-hiownnh vapour, tbe next it was 
gone, and the whole of the valley was 
expunged "^avr its lowet;t depths. 

I reached Edale contemporaneously with 
the starting of its church bell, and the 
arrival of a train from Manchester. How 
happy may the denizens of this depressing 
city consider themselves, that they can thus 
in a couple of dozen or score of minutes run 
from it9 obseure slums to these fine haunts 
of Nature I From their appearance and loud 
hearty chatter, some of the travellers this 
Sunday morning had done just this thing. 

** They will be surprised I " said a merry- 
faced girl to a luaty youth, who had met 
her at the station. 

Had the day been more settled, I would 
have tairied here and entered tbe church 
with the rest. The old ehapel has gone ; a 
brand-new spired concern reigns in its stead. 
This somewhat lessened my enthusiasm 
about Edale, even as the mist kept it lower 
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[ than it would have been could I have seen 
Kinder Scout and Mam Tor. 

h ot one minute I paui>ed by the " Church 
Inn," kept by John Buxdikin, and listened 
to the bell The yew-trees here baeiked 
the testimony of the house's architecture in 
witness of its age. Centuries ago, the folks 
who came to ^ale ehapel used the inn as 
liberally and methodically as they used the 
chapel. Tlipy diFrnp?ed the week's doings 
here, after listening more or less to the 
sermon there ; and, having refreshed 
their souls these, they here ministered to 
their bodies. In the Lake District there 
' are several of these Church Houses (or inns) 
which get even nearer to the church gates 
than the patronages themselves, 

I warrant Mr. John Buidtkin^whoseooun- 
t finance showed at a window — ^would like 
these ancient times to recur. Kot a person 
seemed disposed to patronise him to^ay. 
The one individual who passed his house 
while I waited was a decorous dame with a 
: chestmitty fnce, dressed all in black. Hhc 
gathered her skirts higii iu her hands as 
she left the inn on one side, and her large 
boots creaked protestingly. 

Edale valley was now just a long green 
sprawl, bugged every way by the grey mist. 
It seemed pretty safe to expect a dxenehing 
in the enterprise hefoie me. This was 
nothing less than an ascent of six or seven 
hundred feet into the core of the vapour, 
whence I hoped to be allowed to descend, 
sodden rather than soaked, into theChapel- 
en-le-Frith liigh-road to Castleton, I 
would dearly have liked to see something 
definite of Mam Tor, by whose col I was to 
make my passage. But I had to lake him 
all on faitb. From Barber Booth, a 
ramshafkle little hamlet a mile west of 
Edale, I saw my road climb abruptly into 
the fog the other side of the stsWm and 
disappear, like a tall ladder throst up into 
a cloud. 

Hpsthery moorland, steaming cattlf, rusty 
railingB strung with ram-drops, &nd the mist- 
hugged mountain ; these were my surround- 
ings until I zigzagged to the narrow cutting 
in Mam Tor which parts the Edale valley 
from that of the Chapel road. A vigorous 
hreese blew in mylsoe, and told me I might 
now hope to teste another quality of the 
weather. 

And so I turned on Mam Nick, saluted 
the fog-embraced landscape X was leaving, 
and broke by a wind<shatteied coppioe 

towards tbe white high-road beneath me. 
Save for tlio plantation by my side, this 
view held no trees. There were bare brown 
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fell tops enough, wtth their slopes coldly 
divided into fields. A stolid sky canopied 
the stolid and far from jocund scene. 

But what -Ib tfiis sign-poat tlongrfde the 
high-road, a few hnndred yards only from 
Mam Kiot ? What should it be, rather, if 
not the finger-post to the famous Blue John 
Mine, whose spar is one of the loveliest pro<> 
ducts of old mother Earth 1 There it a 
description of it on ihp. board. Of course 
it is lauded as the finest show in Derby- 
shire. It is^, moreover, " essy, clean, safe of 
' 104^ iio! triTitl feather in the cap of its 
attractions when one thinks of the sony 
plight one has been reduced to elsewhere in 
burrowing into nndeiground recesses. ' 

Of ooQfee, however, Blue John is under 
lock and key to^ay. I tender the cavern 
riiy respects, Uld hurry on beneath the 
black amphitho^trical summit of Mam Tor 
to Castleton, Mam Tor has another name : 
the Shivering Moontain. The shale of 
which he mainly consists is very susceptible 
to wintry influences. Frost and snow dis- 
integrate him sadly. He trembles and 
brei^ This ' constant weathering keeps 
him in a pietnresque state of assured pre- 
cipitousness on his eastern side. 

The road descends sharply, I pass three 
'Uttle girls returning from church to the 
farmhouse under Mam Tor. I pass also 
another advertisement board, which directs 
me to the Grand Speedwell Mine, "whose 
bottomiess depths are unfathomable," and 
am soon in the precincts of Castleton. The 
hoar Castle "keep up abov 1 roods cata- 
clysmically over the collection of roofs and 
the one grey church tower. ' ' 

The town is pervadied by silence and the 
rich perfume of roast ineats. I hava, in 
fact, hit the Sunday dinner hour plump in 
its midst. What shal] T dol Would it 
not, i ask myself, be kinder to give the 
kndlady of the inn I select another quarter 
of an hour or so — for her pudding^s sake — 
ere demanding a meal of herl Theqnestion 
seems a reasonable one. 
^- I answA it hj taming off to the right by 
the side of apellucid, impetuous little brook 
which comes from the heart of the moun- 
tains, here closely impendent. There are 
small houses all the way to the very mouth 
of the Peek Cavern, towhich I am approach- 
ing. One of them lives on a magical well, 
and a board reminding the visitor that this 
ia the way to it; " Only one penny." Several 
have their windows eectilarly staffed- lArith 
trifles in spar, alabaster, and what not, pre- 
sents from Ca.stleton and pn forth. The 
brook sings shrilly amid them all, and the 



C«8tle keep looks m- re and more ahakr on 
its Tock^ river pwch some three hundred 
feet above. ' " ' ' ' 

A sevene-fseed old wMnm, <t framed in 
white hair," peers forth at me from her little 
wooden cottage in one place ; she has some- 
thing on a fork at the moment^ and she 
holds it in suspense whiisr her vision takes 
stock of me. But I 'do not mind sneh 
harmless inspfction, especially as the road- 
way is quite clear of eonla, and T can, un- 
impeded, make for the black gaping mouth 
of the PeAk Cavern. Here I sit at my eaee 
and look at the smoke-grimed dome over me, 
the curious intruding ro|>e works which 
occupy all the solemn vestibule to the 
caverns ; the sing-song little brook, just 
deep enough to drown a kitten, which 
breaks frrim th^^ rfivf^rn precincts below ; 
the ivy-draped perpendicular limestone wall 
of rock which focusses the cavern, with the 
Castle on its t6p; and the |rey jomble of 
Castleton beyond. 

It is very peaceful and pleasant, and I 
smoke a cigarette while I rest^ Bat I have 
been injudicioQS in my choiee of a seat. 
This is proclaimed by my sodden downfall. 
The chain between two posts, selected 
becau?e I love to swing my legs, snaps 
without warning. I have just a chance of 
rolling down into the bvpok and presenttng 
a spectacle to shock any landlady properly 
clothed with Sabbath sentiments. I am 
more than thankful that I am saved from 
the dilemma each a predicament wonld have 
placed me in. * 

As for the murky depths of the cavern, I 
care nothing about them. I have seen so 
many of these holes, from that of Adel8bei*g 
downwards. Besidei^ it is, of eoano^ dint 
like the others. 

Thence to dinner. I am welcomed 
warmly, as I quite expected to be, having 
timed my apparition to the most geoiid 
minute in the daytime of "a human being. 
My landlady talks about crops, and tni'le, 
and beasts aa effusively as if both of us were 
interested in nothinjr else. And she leaps 
at another subject, which I suggest to her, 
with an alacrity that could hardly be 
expected of her a few hours later. 

The subject is this. A certain metro- 
politan paper <rf enterprise not long sgo 
conceived the idea of publishing the por- 
traits of the most beautiful barmaids in the 
land, and giving these damsels a watch and 
chain apiece and the preeioos '*tsstamar'* 
of an advertisement. Now it happened 
that this Castleton hotel contained a bean- 
tifal barmaid. Her portrait duly appeared 
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~and really it was tolerably engaging — 3he 
received her watch, saw her name in print, 
and was for weeks the eynoeore ot gsdding 
and eager eyes* 

Wherer I asked my landlady, "is tlus 
preifcy gid of yours 1 " 

The dame put her hanrl" in hnr si i '3, and 
a diverting expression occii[)ii' 1 hnr face. 

" I was sorry to lose her, ' she said, 
" bat she had to ga" 

" Whyl" I demanded. 

"She got so high. It lifted her out 
of herself. It did her no good, that Lon- 
don piotore of her, I assure yon.** 

"So she is gonet But tell me"— and 
I awaited her answer with real interest — 
" was she as pretty as the paper represented 
her I* 

The lady's lips * poised. She had hexu 
self been noi nnprspossessing onoe upon 

a time. 

" Pretty 1" quoth she. "Well, now, I 
never thooght so. She hadn't exactly an 
ill'looking face, but she had no size. She 
was quite a small person, you understand 1 " 

Now, my landlady was a largo person. 

I took this reply with me to my dinner, 
which was ready. I digested it while I 
ate my landlady's stewed rabbit, turnips, 
and excellent cheese ; and I came to the 
conclusion that the late Anna of Castle- 
ton eonld not bnt hm been boautifii]. 
Alaa, though, that she should have grown 
" high" under tlie conviction thu=! coarsely 
driven home to her 1 And now she serves, 
I pissame, somewhere elae where hav cre- 
denlisl is by no means so potent on her 
or her employer's behalf. 

Towards three o'clock, I started afresh 
from CastletoD, and climbed up Gave Dale 
on to- the mooisal the. bade ot the town. 
A charming little glen indeed is Gave Dale, 
with the limestone cliflFs pressing it narrowly 
on either hand, and a soaring slope of turf 
between them. 

But it was longer thaa l thought. When 
I hrokp nn to t!ie high ground, I must 
have been eight hundred feet or more above 
Castleton. It was clear weather here, and 
the view of the broad expanse of bleak 
fells, with Kinder Scout, Abney Moor, and 
other supreme elevations showing palely 
in the waning light — the view was not 
enlivenioA 

I bad dambered into the west. The tmn 
was settinc^ ric^ht in my face, though with 
a murk of ofiicious clouds before it. Ail 
was deathly still, not a breath of wind 
blew, and I saw no living thing in the 
eompvehensive extent of my landseape. 



It seemed to me that I fhight be belated 
on this moor, since I had no intension 
of returning as I had com3 to it. I there- 
fore took my bearings scrupulously, and 
strode for the road through the Wtnntts. 
I passed a chilly, naked formho He ~:vt this 
height — then n ppfnn l, and theu I tm I 
into the road which has acquired a certain 
fame for its gran<ieur. 

Perhaps tbs Winnats pass is ores*praised. 
I know not, and care not. All I know 
is, that on this quiet Sunday evening it 
pleased me, with its bossy limestone pin- 
nades and its green award between fiie 
various overhanging heights* There were 
crimson dashes i n the sky above the pass, 
and this enhanced its grace. They say 
that when there is a storm from the south- 
west here^ yon have to fight for yooe pasmge 
up the pass. It is extremely probable. I 
have ere this had to strive not incon- 
siderably to move aloi^ Gheapside in the 
teeth of the wind. 

After this little adventure, I took tea 
at my Cistleton hotel like any old 
woman. Then I smoked and toyed with 
the three hotel cats, who seemed to like 
my society — and my cream-jog's — and read 
until the church bell near tinkled like 
the cracked thing it is. 

Theu to church I groped in the dtirknes^. 
No lamp aided ns worshippers, and . there 
was no moon. There was modi giggling 
from the natives in this approach to the 
church. I found myself in a high pew, 
with four young women who continued 
their giggling by my side. 

Though not exactly reverend outside, 
this Castleton church is certainly a venerable 
buildii^. I sat in its nave — it has no 
aisles — ^looking at as fine a Nonosg dumpd 
arch as any in the country. It is mail and 
white, and its Yicar — like so many other 
Vicars — gave us a moderate sermon with a 
bad ddivery. I grieve to say my thoughts 
wandered daring the sermon. My neighbours 
cracked nuts, and whispered, and giggled on. 
They also set their feet against the back of 
the pew in front of them in a way that 
displayed their anUes bonntifally. Fie 
upon Castleton manners, methought ! 

There is a tiblot on the wall ^vhich 
taught me as much as the sermon. It is to 
Iftnh Hdl, who died in 1804, and styles 
himself — or some one else does it — 
"(gentleman" and "attorney at law." His 
epitaph declares him to have been a sage : ■ 

Wh»t I wM yoQ know aot ; 

What I sm you know not ; 
Where I have gone you know not. 

FaxeweUi 
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He has it in the Latin, bnt I guarantee uty 

translation. 

After the service I nearly broke my neck 
in Btumbling into the roadway. Others, I 
imagine, nearly broke their necks ; perhaps 
one or two aetnally did it. 

Then I slid through the mud on my 
lioraeward — that is my Hope ward — way, 
1 and reached the inn just as the church 
doek ditmed the half-honr. There was 
the usual row of solenm natives with their 
backs to the outer inn wall, this time 
betrayed, however, by the fiery glow of 
cigars in their mouths. I suppose they are 
the reoogniaed illttminanta of the place on 
Simdaj evenings. 



LIL ; AND THE OTHEB& 

A OOMPLBTE STORT. 

A CAT was the cause of ft all ; a fact 
which Lil insisted was most peculiar, as 
she had always held the feline species in 
especial abhorrence. 

The tlirro girl!=, Liliaa T^faynard, Prue 
Palsgrave, and Mary Baldwin, kept house 
together, and a very pleai^ant home it was. 
The home belonged to Frue, who was the 
possessor of a handsome income, and her 
liberality enabled the other girls to live in 
a style to which they could otherwise have 
had no pretension. Both depended upon 
their own exertions : Mary as a teacher in 
the High Scliool. Lil as a shorthand writer 
in a railway office. Prue was considerably 
older than her companions, who admired 
her for her extenstvo experience of life. 

Prue, a woman of speculative and theo- 
retical tendencies, was honestly devoted to 
Lil, and excessively jealous of any inter- 
ference with her own influence. Li), her- 
self, was an impulsive young person, 
thirsting for everything that was sweetest 
in life, and feeling quite able to encounter 
Fate nnaansted. She wanted her own 
delights and thoae of other* ; it came 
natural to her to grasp every rapture that 
earth possessed, and to ab. orb every variety 
of enchantment. The pretty, attractive 
girl had a paaeion for diatinetion ; die felt 
that she ought to have been born a great 
poet, or aitisf, or musician, and considered 
that in denying her the attributes of genius, 
Nature had treated her nnkindlj. Prue's 
admiration flattered her vanity, and inemaed 
her own exalted estimation of her powers. 
Mi» Mayoard never quite undetftood how 
it was that aha had developed into an ** up- 
to-date" young woman, an oracle among 
her own sot In reality two important 
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factors had contributed to that effect^ 
these ware Prue and Brisn AUbod. 

Prue W8B a tall, pale woman, with dark 
eyes that could flash and gleam. A sort of 
fervid eloquence and many genial arts' of 
iogratiation rendered her interesting. It 
was understood among the girls that Prue 
had sutfered "a disappnintTnent," and had 
been the innocent victim of the cruel 
inoonaUuuqr of man. Miss Palsgrave made 
capital out of her sorrows, at which she 
hinted darkly, being far too clever to 
express clearly in words what could so 
much better be left to tiie imagination. A 
sigh of dolorous reminiscence marked pensive 
disapjirobation, or hinted at aspiration or 
grievance. When courtship or marriage 
were alluded to, Prue looked sadly doubtful, 
and the girls insensibly imbibed Tehement 
suspicions of the opposite sex. 

Prinn Alipon, with his mother and younger 
brother I rank, were the next-door neigh' 
bonra. Mrs. Alison entertained rigorons 
views I she considered that three young 
women living together, and enjoying them' 
selves in freedom, were flying in the face 
of Providence. The three were steady as 
old Time, but they took a mtsehiavous 
delight in shocking the old lady's prejudices. 
Mrs. Alison indemnified herself by enlarging 
to her sons upon the enormities committed 
by the girls; tirades to which Frank 
listened witii amusement, sad Brian with 
ill-concealed exasperation. 

At one time Lil and Brian had beon 
very good friends ; pcrhape they had even 
approached a closer and sweeter tie. Kow 
they seemed to be antagonif^ts who regarded 
each other with keenest interest, each 
having the power of wounding and humiiiat* 
ing the other. Mary Baldwin, who was 
disposed to make humorous conuttsnts upon 
the faults and foibles of others, wond^rpd 
if Prue, in her persistent efforts to widen 
the brcAch, could be actuated by malice ; 
in reality, Prue was inspired by motives 
of the purest nffcction. Was it not her 
place to save her friend from the wreckage 
which her own hopes had sustained t Mrs. 
Alison was devoted to her eldsst son, and 
honestly desired to secure his happiness 
in the way her own imperious will had 
planned ; she ardently seconded Mise 
Palsgrave's efforts to keep the young people 
apart. 

Lil was a tender-hearted, wilful creature, 
swayed by sudden gusts of temper and 
feeling, subject to paroxysms of sentiment 
or enthusiaBm, to eilent, deep suppressions 
I of feelings one mood following another so 
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rapidly that it was difltealt to know the 
real girl. With the sprightliness of liigh 
liopea and the perversity of youth, fighting | 
among instiDcts a,ud sensations which she 
sotfedy nndentood, Lil neither reftlieed 
nor appreciated the charm of Brian Alison's 
friendship until she had lost it. Slie 
fancied that it was due to her self-respect 
to show the young man how little valae 
she attached to his attentions ; she became 
provoking, defiant, capricioi;'^, treating him 
with a gay and tolerant indilierence. 

About the same time I3rian b^gan to 
oheiish a eoavictkm tbst bis mothei^s views 
concerning the modem girl might be 
correct. When Prue met him walking 
with Marion Howard, who had been spend- 
ing the evening with his mother, her lively 
imagination instantly fashioned a harrowing 
tale of decf'ption and inconstancy. JAl 
listened with apparent coolness to the 
recital, which seemed so incredible in its 
inappfOpfiateness as to fill her with in- 
dignant astonishment. Hor pretty lips 
grew mutinous as a shock of angry feeling 
brought the blood to her face, but she 
remarked earelesslj that that was exactly 
M hat she had expected ; a sweet girl, with- 
out strongly marked individuality, woald 
suit Brian Alison's ideal. 

"Konsensel I don't believe a word of 
it," Mary observed sensibly. " Marion and 
Brian Alison have never even been friends." 

Lil's pride was up in arms ; all the 
humiliations involved came gleaming across 
her mind at intervals. Sbewss quite brilliant 
that night, and when the Alison brothers 
happened to drop in, she ventilated her 
most advanced opinions with a gay temerity 
that took away the young men's breath. 
A high superiority of experience was in her 
look! If her heart smarted and stung in 
her breast, no one should ever know it. 
I'rue, also, proclaimed her sentiments with 
resentful severity. 

To Mr. Alison the inference was not 
agreeable. He hesitated between the pos- 
sibility of houedt speech and the cowardice 
ot silence. 

" Then, acoOTding to your view, men and 
women are in open antagonism 1 " em- 
phasizing the (question by the urgency of 
- his eyes. 

"It is all nonsense," protested Mary, but 
l*rup and Lil waxed so eloquent in defence 
of their sex, Brian was so deeply offended 
liy the manifest discourtesy, Frank was 
so exceedingly diverted by the discussion, 
they all became so heated and confused that 
no one heeded the warning of common sense. 



After that, Brian Alison's attentions to 

Marion became more apparent, or it rai;:ht 
be that her efforts to attract him were more 
appart;nt. During this period of forlomuess 
and disorganisati<m LU registered a vow of 
perpetual celibacy. That sense of perplexity 
and falsehood, which is the most sickening 
of all sensations, rendered her denunciations 
of the oppoeite sex bitter and vehement. 
The future seemed so misty, and her own 
heart so languid, that phe grasped eagerly 
at the first excitement that offered itself. 
Where her feelings were touched she had a 
certain fervour and sensibility that gave 
her eloquence. Her companions listened, 
charmed by her tirades, and a definite 
conviction shaped itself in their minds that 
a great foturs lay before her. This display 
of unoonpromising rhetoric attracted at- 
tention ; Lil began to shine in tho girls' 
clubs. The first taste of applause gave 
extraordinary impulse to her convictions, 
and to the sting of wounded pride with 
which they were interwoven. Already in 
imagination she held forth before vast 
a.'^semblics, and heard her own voice de- 
nouncing Man with a loroe that nothing 
could resist. 

" You have taken to that style of litera- 
ture." Mary pointed to a pile of books 
lying on the table before hat friend. 
" This is what is termed * fin do 
which simply means a double ooneentiation 
of nastiness," 

" I don't pretend to like it," Lil explained 
eagerly. *' Sometimes it is horribly re- 
volting ; but in my position it seems 
necessary that I should understand all theee 
questions of the day." 

" Imagine any one who can walk on a 
clean pathway choosing to wade thzou^ 
mud. Ugh ! " 

Prue was ready to work with the wisdom 
of the serpent, and the meekness of a dove. 
She looked very important and full of her 
mis.sion. 

" Lil wiii be one of the women of her 
generation," she congratulated herself, with 
a sigh biacketted between two smiles. 

There is nothing I despise so much as 
spying and eavesdropping, but I have not 
hesitated to sacrifice my own inclinations on 
her behalf. Imayelaim the credit of having 
saved her from marriage with a man who is 
incapable of appreciating her rare qualities." 

Ko furtive or painful doubt occasioned 
even a momentary tremor of conscience. 

" I am not so sure about that," Mary 
Baldwin responded, with a sU^tly inmical 
' smile of adverse chtioism. 
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Frod'a face fell aVraptly into aliades of 

' disapproval and impatience, as holiling out 
a probibitoTY hand she spoke with in- 
dignant intiectioa. 

"LO is the enatifro detMst to me in all 
the world ; I would do anything for her." 

"Except allow her to be happy in a 
natural way." 

Hiss PaJegraTe eonduded that she bad 
never really been very fond of Mary, and 
now she downright disliked her. 

Proe'a ambition was to see her friend a 
leader among women. The idea hovered 
in her mind ae an enticing possibility that 
Lil might actually become famous. Under 
the influen^-fi of tlie-ie indefinite plea«urpn 
of the imagiuation, Prue's thoughts leaped 
forwaid to meet the fatme, and then 
paused, not from any indeeiiion, hut 
because attractive ideas, far too numcroii'^ 
to grasp, floated past. Miss Palpgrave was 
effusively affectiouate to the heroine of her 
fancy, but tiie yonng girl did not leeeiye 
these demonstrations with the fervour due 
to a friend who displayed so beneficent an 
interest. 

It happened that Mary Baldwin had 

been away on her vacation?. The train 
having been dfln^'^d, she arrived at home 
later than she had expected. The three 
girls sat chattering over the supper-table 
untU it waa Teiy late. A cat^ deewted by 
its protectors, who had gone out of town for 
the summer, and not finding the charity of 
an unfeeling world to its ta<)te, had resolved 
-to establish itself in comfortaUe qnarten 
bmeath Prue's hospitable loof ; this not 
unnatural desire had been strenuously re- 
sisted, as the occupants of the cottage all 
disliked cats. At the present juncture, this 
dejected animal had established itself upon 
a small shed just "below the dining-room 
window. Hearing the sounds of festivity 
within, it gave expression to its outraged 
feelings by clawiug wildly at the wooden 
blinds that tattled at its touch. 

Mr?. Alison was a light sleeper. Showas 
awakened by the rattling of blinds ; she 
fmcied that aho heard the shiveiiog of 
glass; her imagination promptly aapplied 
all the adjuncts of the situation. Hurglara 
were certainly Ijreaking into the next hon^p 
The old lady paused to assure herself that 
die eonid- nevw eonaeiiniiovaly approve of 
those girls^ etill she eonld not allow defence- 
leas creatures to be murdered in their beds 
for want of a word of warning. Brian must 
immediately telephone to the pdiee, bat she 
should herself hold all the threads of the 
aituation in hei own hands. She had no 



desire to see her ataid, aenaiUa' ton be- 
witched again just as he wa'' rocovWUlg 
from that momentary infatuation. 

Like many another, Mrs. Alison expe- 
rienced a wide divenity between iheoty nnd 
praetlce. She awakened Brian, informing 
him of the t^nnj^cr -^vith which their neigh- 
bours were threatened. She bad made no 
allowance for the young manVlmpetoosity. 
Before his mother could explain how she 
meant to initiate the cautious preliminaries, 
he had telephoned, dresped, nnd was in 
close conference with two policemen and a 
sergeant who bad amved in aaawei to his 
snmmona.' There had recently been several 
burglaries in that quarter of the city, and 
as the perpetrators of the crime had not 
been discoveied, the news^^pers had been 
loud in their denunciations of the in- 
efficif ncy f f the police. A plan of attack 
was quickly concerted. Brian was to ring 
Miss Palsgrave's front-door bell, in order 
to startle &e thievea, who, it waa anppaeed, - 
would promptly strive to eseape by the back 
premises, where the policemen would be 
stationed to catch them as they came out 
from the honce. 

The night was anltiy. As Prue was 
about to retire .she wa:- tnmpted out on to her 
back gallery. She fancied that she heard 
stealthy footsteps, cautious whispers ; surely 
she could not he ndatalrent Dark forma 
seemed to be creeping through the Alisons' 
yard. Then a vivid flash from a dark 
lantern betrayed the fact that one man was 
actually acaling the fenee, while bia com- ' 
panions were preparing to follow. A suc- 
cession of appalling shrieks cleft the night 
air as Miss Palsgrave realised the terror of 
the situation. Mrs. Alison, an interested 
apeetator, waa atationed on her back gallery. 
If these girlfl had slighted Brian, ho* was 
ready to throw coals of fire upon their 
beads. 

Pray don't be alarmed, Miaa Pa]agtaT«> 
my son is here to protect you ; calm your- 
self," with a growing insistence in her 
voice, as surprise at Prue's energetic outcry 
gradually developed into consternation. " It 
is only the pdioe— I thought theae emanci- 
pated women were supposed to have more 
courage than men. Dear Miss PalagravQ, 
let mo beg of you to control yourself. Oh," 
losing temper and ^patience; "oh, for good- 
ness* sake, be quiet ! " 

"Prue, be still, and let us hear whni all 
this commotion is abont^" pleaded Mary 
Baldwin, as a loud rhig ol> Urn bell eckoed 
through the house. 

Poor Pnie had no longer power tO oentrol 
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her tingling nerrea ; a series of hysterical 
cries broke from ber lip", frightening Mre. 
Alison more than the advent of the expected 
•Imiglars, and catMpenMiig tiie pofiee, who 
won bent upon achieving gloix Vy a clever 
capture. The qniet street was aronsed by 
the Boise, windows were thrown open, drowsy 
wMtt hand d«imnding explanttiomr. 

" Prue, if yon won't be teaeonable I eball 
have to R>iaTce yoti, or throw cold water over 
yon to bring you to your senses." Mary, 
grim and resolute, towered over her friend. 
** Set; here I havt the piteher ready." 

It was Ltl who iDBwered Brien Alisoa's 
■ Simmons. 

. "Burglars," he began excitedly, then 
becHatod and f eitefed; m hie heart leapt op 

into excited throbbing. Lil was stt^ed 
and confused ; she had lost her fictitious air 
of dominaoce and energy. She could not 
speak, but silently^held^oiit her baada to 
hev old friend ; the mute, apontaneoue 
gesture of appeal tnnched the young man, 
who had been disposed to stand upon his 
dignity ; a new light, opening out a perfect 
heaven of hope and bleeeedneM^ dawned 
upon his intelligence, and flashed in a smile 
over his face ; he grasped both the little 
shaking hands in his. 

" I am eoma to take care of 7011." His 
voice brought an element of aoftneaa and 
comfort to the girl. 

" I thought you did not care — I was so 
nisenbte — wanted yon so." 

Here the dialogue became exceedingly 
inarticulate. Lil's pride broke down. Her 
soul was awake, quivering with conscious- 
ness ; womanhood had come with a purity 
and beauty beyond any poaeibility of girl- 
hood, "With question and answer of sweet 
reconciliation, those were bliss ^^ul momonts 
in the dimly lighted hall. It is diiiicult to 
tell bow long this joyful epoch might bsve 
lasted, bad not the intrusion of Mary 
Baldwin and the three policemen brooght 
it to an abrupt termination. 

**HaTe they passed tbia way, air! Wa 
have found no trace of them. What shall 
we do next? " TIki gallant defenders of the 
peace still panted to attain distinction. 

" Have you found the robbers 1" inquired 
Mary anxiously. 

The lovers, doubtful and rnnfnf^ed, stood 
far apart. Lil's eyes were enlarged by the 
moisture shining in them, Brian was radiant 
witti the dazile and flash of tfinmpb. Mary, 
who understood the silent language of the 
Bonl, smiled as she interposed between the 
astonished strangers and her friends. 
- Yon noTer beard poor PRie*a byateiua» 



and you both have forgotten about catching 
the burglar," she said in her friendly Scotch 
voice. " Perhaps, after all, it was the beat 
thing yon.eoald do." 

IN A DBURY LAITE COURT. 

Mine is not a popnlar railing, and those 
who practise it can hardly be expected to 
see the best side of human nature. And 
yet, hardened as we are supposed to be, 
I must own to having been not a little 
impressed by the effect the lato festive 
season had on the small group of dwellings 
where my nnweleome appeaiaaoes are 
periodically made. 

It would he hard to imagine greater 
poverty and destitution of all the common 
comforts of Ufa than is the daily lot of the 
tenants who tbiong my court. Two rows 
of tall houses, where each room is crowded 
with inhabitants, are divided from each 
other by a narrow flagged alley where the 
children play and tba eoatem' caria are 
crowded together when work is over. 

For most of the tenant" belong to the 
class of which Mr. Cbevalicr has constituted 
bimaelf tba aentimental Laureate^ and the 
reat are Covent Garden porters, flower-girls, 
cobblers, and scavengers. A few of the 
women sew at Government work ; some 
of the girls are dancers; and very many are 
out of work, and spend tbeii daya in 
looking for it hopefully. 

I was warned at starting that the people 
in Crew's Court were a rough lot, and a 
certain losy, amiling maker of sweet-stuffs, 
who rented one room and subdet it to two 
other tenants, was pointed out to me as 
"the lady who knew how to settle the 
rent eoUectots.*' £<ren the policeman on 
duty in the Lane gave me a kindly warning 
the first day I turned in under the low- 
browed entry with a public-house on each 
side, and told me that tiie last man bad 
nearly lost his eyesight from the furious 
attack of a defaulting tenant. But even 
then, without much ground on which to 
build it, I had a fixed belief that amongst 
snob forlorn beings as these, there was more 
good than evil to be found if one but knew 
the way to get at it. I knew that, although 
in entering these miserable homes, where 
the very poor were bnddled together so 
comfortlessly, I OMlld hope for no welcome, 
yet that, as representing the landlord, I 
had a powerful hold upon, them which 
might, in kindly bands, .be naed for good. 
For, ineredible as . it mnst seem, the 
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tenants cling to their tenements with a 
tenacity which shows how increasingly 
hard it is for the very poor to get low- 
prioed rooms In a cantml part of London. 
Fou), dirty, and grimy as the Court was, I 
have known women sob and cry as they 
begged to be allowed to take a room in it. 
Once there, there were few points they 
would not yield, and no piomise they 
would not make, for the ^ake of being 
permitted to stop. Th^y have Vieen known 
to give up drink j to have their children 
baptised; to join tbe savings bank; to torn 
over all manner of new leaves, morally and 
physically ; just in order to stop in the 
wietcbed room that is near their work and 
suited to their means. 

And tli«a is something almost lisroio in 
the efforts they will make to have the rent 
ready for me. Not once or thrice, but 
many and many a time have I entered an 
attic with doping walls and low roof — ^like 
the abodo of Hogarth's "distrest poet" — 
and found it neat and clean, and quite 
bare] the young mother striving to still 
tike ebildren's hungry cries, the cupboard 
empty, the children's boots pawned — ^but 
tlip rent- book and the weekly half-erown 
ready for tne on the table. 

*' The children begged hard that I would 
spend the odd ooppera on some breakfast 
for them, air, but I daren't run the risk of 
losinpi; my little 'ome. So take it, sir, do, 
and maybe Bill might get a job to-day, and 
I could give a trifle towards tiie back rent 
next week." 

Or I have found nnother mom so full of 
strawberry baskets that I have scarce seen 
the heads of the man and liia wife and son 
over the great heap. They cannot stop in 
their busy plaiting and twisting even to 
look up, but tell me they got an order last 
evening, and have sat up all night to 
complete it. Will I wait till the man has 
taken his work round to the Market and 
he will hand me over every penny, " he 
wiJl, faithful, though we haven't a crust in 
the house ; " and it is my hard duty to take 
it, without looking at the wan face of the 
woman or tlie bitter misery of the man, 
for had it not been forthcoming they must 
have been turned out^ and one of the eight- 
and-twenty applicants wonld have suocewled 
to the room with the blackened ceiling, the 
broken floor, and the rag-stuffed window. 
Bat when I returned to claim the hard- 
earned diillings, I was cheered to And the 
mournful trio sitting among their shavmgs 
and thoroughly enjoying some cocoa and 
cake, hastily fetched from an eating-house 



in the Lane by the woman in the next room 
— my most depraved and troub]r>?ome 
tenant — who informed me shrilly that she 
thought that a better way of apending nine- 
pence than paying off her own back rent. 

Charity, forbearance, and a wonderful 
power of making the best of it are 
the striking characteristics of these poor 
creatoret. It is a traiam to aay that the 
very poor are often heroic in their kindness 
to each other, but few people realise the 
sufferings which such close neighbourhood 
entails on the weak and the sensithra. A 
drunken tenant above, a howling baby 
below, a horrible smell all over the houpp, 
the continual failure of any water supply, 
the vermin in summer, and the piercing 
cdd and mnd of winter are all taken 
bravely, or put aside witli " We must take 
it as it comes — mustn't we, sir 1 It don't 
do to be too particular, do it ] " And the 
patience and good-hnmonr with which the 
children are almost invariably treated is 
truly a thing t<3 wonder at. 

There are dirty rooms where a four-post 
bedstead, bereft of all mattresses and bed- 
clothes, is absolutely the sole article of 
furniture. And in HK-h rooms I liave 
known a widowed charwoman lock up 
her tvo young children, with two pieces 
of stale bread for the long working day 
when she was out. 

"They learns ba.d words if I leaves 
them to play in the court with them low 
children,' she says augustly, when I gently 
remonstrate with her for this habit. 

And there are rooms where the only 
seats are over-turned baskets, and a family 
of six have to manage as best they can 
with two small iron bedsteada But the larger 
number of the rooms have some attempts 
at ornament. The apple of a housekeeper's 
eye in this locality is her collection of glass 
and china, generally cracked, and always 
hideous, which she keeps crowded danger- 
ously together on the only clear space in 
the whole room— the top of the chest of 
drawers. It seems a sort of fetish, useless 
and dreadfully in the way; bnt one of my 
tenants, whose fiery - tempered, drunken 
husband had beaten and maimed and 
cruelly ill-used her in every way, clung to 
him with pathetic devotion, and slaved at 
hawking vegetaUsi to maantoin him, till the 
day when ho came home and "bfitthered *' 
all the glass and china with a thick stick. 
She qiiietiy put on her b^ ahawl and black 
bonnet, turned h«r apron inside oot^ and 
walked down the court, only stopping to 
kiss the blind baby, who was every one's 
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pet Neither her hushand nor I have eeen 
ber einee, hut the matrons of the Court 

"admire her apirit," and taunt her rlejer-totl 
relict, now doomed to sell groundsel m bare 
feet, **heeaiiBe he could not keep his hands 
off a lady's good crockery." 

I have charge of another Ccnrt in the 
City — a queer old corner wedged in amongst 
gteat wsrehooses close by London Wail, 
and the thoioiighly pampered eondition of 
my tenants there at Christmas time made 
me hope that, in sonio way, good hick 
had brightened Crew's G^^urt also. In Blue 
Anehor Yard, the Ineky tenants had more 
loads of coal, warm blankets, and Christmas 
bounties from the City churches and City 
charities, than they could possibly use them- 
selves; but no assistanee from without 
came to gladden the poor inhabitants of 
my Drury Lane court. 

The thought of those eighty cheerless 
rooms eame between me and my own Christ- 
mas enjoymeDtf, and, feeling sure after 
months of kindly intercourse that T would 
not be ill received, T ventured on visiting 
my poor friends in the course of the even- 
ing, un^bidden and expected though I was. 

Amongst all the poor little homes to pre- 
cariously held, and so sparsely furnished, 
there were not more than three where decora- 
tion, festivity, and rejoieing of some sort did 
not change the aspect of the sordid scene, 
and touch tic lu nrt with the deep pathos 
of such merry-oiaking. In the window of 
one woman whose husband was dead, and 
whose boys kept the house by making 
toy grates and saucepan?, a Christmas tree 
was being lit to the boundless joy of the 
children who watched from other windows 
in the Court It looked very gay and 
glittering, and at that di.-tance presented 
a8 brave an appearance as many a costly 
one for the children of the rich ; but 
when at the eager invitation of the cripple 
boy I went up to eee it nearer, 1 
found that the pink muslin bags of sweets, 
the tinsel toys and tin stars, could not have 
cost a shilling at the very outside. But to 
see that widow's children clap their hands, 
and to hear their shrill delight, was well 
worth my long walk in the mist and rain. 
That room, like all the others, was elabo- 
rately adorned with festoons of coloured 
paper made in linkf, and the long chains 
radiated from a tin star in tiie centre of the 
ceiling. Some "Christmas," as (hey all call 
the hdly, was stack in the pieture-frames^ 
and even over the rows of funeral cards 
which are the proudest boast of a Drury 
Lane mantelpiece. They had all had poik 

i 



and plum-puddings and there wss to be 

"caike" for tea, and the fact that the 
soldier brother was lying hopelessly drunk 
in a corner in no wise detracted from the 
mirth of the great ooeaaiim. I had to drink 
some tea and tests some eake — when I see 
the viands these people eiilr?!?! on, inferior 
in every respect and vilely cooked, I always 
wonder that the children nurtured on such 
fare ever grow into men and women— and 
we parted with "Merry Christmas and 
many of them" echoing as gaily down the 
rotten, ricketty staircase as if life was all 
bliss to these half-starved folk. 

How should I find the lonely old Bridget 
from Cork who "lived her lone" just 
below, I wondered, as I rapped at ber door 
and heard a crooning noise. A good fire-- 
made of a Covent Garden orange-box — lit 
her room and hid it3 dirt; a neighbour's 
child had festooned her room with yellow 
and blue paper; a short clay pipe and a 
twist of tobacco lay handy on the broken 
chair ; a gaudy Christmas card from a grand- 
daughter in service decked th • mantelpiece, 
flanked by a bottle of porter ; and Biddy 
sat on a basket roeking the baby who spent 
its days shut up in the empty room below, 
and telling an older child some rambling 
tale about bow they hunted the wren " on 
Chrisamss Day— old Ohiisamas Day-^in 
the beautiful County of Co^." 

Biddy had been to mass, and Biddy had 
resisted her besetting sin of a comforting 
glass just because the ehildreii's mother had 
begged her to tske them in while she, in 
borrowed garments, went to eat her Christ- 
mas dinner with an old fellow-servant who 
was " that genteel " she must not know how 
ngged the children were, or how much they 
needed the scraps the poor mother would 
secrete for them at the table of her friend. 

If " small cheer but great welcome make 
a merry feast," my Christmas Day was a 
festivity of unequalled enjoyment, for at 
each home I had the same kindly, genial 
gieeting. Old sores — not unconnected with 
back rents, and bad coins, and wanton 
destruction of property — were tactfully 
forgotten and ignored. I must taste the 
best they had to offer, and admire their 
achievements in the way of brightening the 
cracked, discoloured walls and dingy win- 
dows. It made me sad to hear them apolo- 
getically offering explanations of these wild 
outbursts of extravagance. 

** Well, sir, yon' see, my Polly she^ gone 
fairy again at the Lane, and her screw will 
come in bandy to pay for the bit of beef, 
and the nuts and oranges ; '* or, 
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" Bare say you wonders where I got it 
' from, sir, and me bad no rent last Tuesday ; 
but don't you miss nothing oat of the room 1 
Grandfather's old clock, it's gone round the 
comer to find all this fine spread. But 
there^ Icouldntdisappoint them this one day. 
It would lair break their hearts, and it's but 
once in a way," and the mother would 
point to the crowd of children, whose large 
e^es seemed to devour the heavy plum cake 
that flanked the mug-covered tea-teay. 
Even the little printers' bojs, whom I had 
never once seen clean, had washed off their 
smudges^ and put on some limp collars. 
Even the old man with the ferocious voice 
who grubbed for primrose roots "down 
Surrey way," and had such trouble in 
pacifying suspicious keepers, had bidden 
another old gentleman — a sweep without 
incumbrance — to share his gin and tobacco 
in the damp and mouldy lair where his 
unsold ferns and roots lay dying, and I 
heard them as I entered talking quite 
amiably over the horrors of a murder iu 
"Llo3d's Xewa." Even the virago who 
had '* nearly done for " my luckless pre 
decefsor had — befoie she got locked up for 
drunkomesB — ^made a whole tmy of stidcy 
brown sweets and banded them out to the 
children of the Court ; and the cobbler's 
wife was spending her Christmas by 
mounting guard over poor Janey's children, 
aud filling the baby's bottle with the milk 
she had put away for her own "man's " tea. 

The cost-«r lad of seventeen, who had 
married a flower-girl of fifltsbu a wetk gince, 
had no Christmas dinner, it is true, for 
Molly's lovely narcissus flowers from Scilly 
had not found purchasers after two days in 
her close garret. They lay, a fragrant 
fading mass, under the bed. The cupboard 
was bare, the fire was out— f r there was no 
more coal — hut the young thriftless couple 
were so foolishly happy in their youth, and 
luve, and poverty, that I bad not the heart 
to shake the head of prudence at them as I 
purchased the stock of flowers, and saw 
Molly's Irish eyes grow dim with tears of 
joy when I sent her off for food and fiie. 

AN UKPBINCIPLED WOMAN. 

CBAVTBR I. 

" A WOMAN without any position in the 
parish ! A Visitor i — ^reaUy, it is in- 
tolerable ! " 

The street was suburban, aud the gar- 
ments of the speaker and of her companion 
wcie suburban also. The two had come 
forth from the houae at which they had 



calling in an expressive silence, 
brbken, as uiey found themselves on the 

damp pavement in the half-foggy November 
twilight, by the above indignant words. 

"I don't consider that position would 
excuse Mrs. Cotgreave in the least," was 
the biting response. 

" How any one can possibly be so blind ! 
The most excellent ruau that ever lived !" 
Then with a sudden change of tone: 
"Have you thought bim losing quite 
himself lately, Miss Adams t " 
Miss Adams shook her head. 
• • y try far from it^" she said. " Yesterday, 
at the ladies' Bible class, he looked abso- 
lutely haingard. He is worried ; that is the 
cause. The spirit of opposition engendered | 
by Mrs. Cotgreave is a continual distress 
to bim ! I consider her an absolutely 
unprincipled woman." 

The person thus disposed of was standing 
at that moment warming one foot on the 
fender in the drawing-room which the two 
ladies bad just left. She was a tall woman, 
clad in a tailor-made tweed dress cut by no 
dressmaker known to the suburbs. Even 
about her pose there was a vigorous free- 
d(ftn and self-confidenee, as she stood, her 
skirt a little lifted aud held back, glancing 
carelessly over her shoulder towards the 
other occupant of the room — a large aud 
p]acid4ooking woman, who sat by the tea- 
tahlo. Her face was dark and well-featured, 
full of quick humour and vivid, uncompro- 
mising force. 

Magdalen Cotgreave was not a suburban 
production. She had married, as an un- 
usually clever girl of bix-and-twenty ; and 
slie had spent the six years of her not 
very satisfactory married life iu various 
Continental capitals. She had friends all 
over Europe in every rank of society, and 
when, after two years of widowhood, she 
arranged to spend some time in the house- 
hold of one of h«r brothers^ every reason 
for the step was assigned by every creature 
by whom it was discussed, cycppt the right 
one ; namely, that her brother was not well 
off, and it bad occurred to Mrs. Cotgreave 
that a sharer in the expose of his house- 
keeping would be a not unweloome addition 
to his family. 

Magdalen Cutgieave iiad been in the 
habit of creating interest and entextafnment 
for herself out of any surroundings among 1 
wliich she happened to find herself, and she 7 
had made no doubt of finding both iu the 
life of her brotiier's neighbourhood. She. 
was a bom leader — if not of the govern 
meiit| then of the opposition; and the 
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govemiDmt, in the aphete in 'which she 
now found herself, Iwing already amply 

provid* (1 for, her position was obviou.sly 
preordained. Her activity in that position, 
and her appreciation of the situation alter 
eix moiktl)»' trial of it, waa being aet forth 
by her now to ber sister-in-law, as it had 
frequently been set foitli before, in terse 
and decisive but not unmusical speech.- 

"Thia ia not a neighborarhood," ahe was 
saying ; ** it's not a ' set ' even ! It's a 
paripli ' Its every notion is parochially 
bounded. My dear Agnes, have you a 
single idea in life beyond your duty to 
your husband and your duty to your 
Vicar 1 I know it's a joy to you, and to all 
the other ridiculous women, to hang on Mr. 
Marvin's words and obey his lightest nod, 
and I know it's a joy to him to reoeive your 
ravtrent adoration. But how the process 
can delight Heaven I altogether ini to 
understand." 

"I wish you wouldn't aaj tliiii^ like 
that, Magdalen, dear," answered Mrs. Hal- 
dane placidly. " Of course, T know clever 
people always havp odd ideas, but it sets a bad 
example. That iiuiiid Mrs. Smithson wasn't 
talking at all nicely about the Vicar yeater^ 
day. And by-the-bye, Magdalen, she was 
saying that you said that his little boys 
were at a very cheap school, and that it 
waa very odd.*' 

A brusque exclamation broke from Mrs. 
Cotgreave, and she turned sharply. 

fieally, Agnes,'' she said, " I think you 
might know better. I detest gossip. Your 
horrid Mia. Sniithaon gave me the piece of 
information you have repeated, two days 
ago, and it did not interest me in the least 
— as I told her." 

Mm. Haldane- haatened^ to reply depre- 
cating^. 

" Of course ! " she said. " I knew there 
must be a mistake somewhere. Only you 
aee it ia really so very distressing to ua all 
to have the dearVioar talked about like 
that ! " 

She rose as slie s])o'kp to look fur some- 
thing on the wiiting'Lubie, and in a moment 
or two ahe appealed to her aister-in-law. 

"Magdalen," she said, "where did you 
put the charity account-book 1 '' 

Parish account-books were by no moans 
unoommon objects in the Haldanes' house, 
i Mr. Haldane was the Reverend Paul Mar- 
! vin's chiucliwan'cn, andundei t' ok theparish 
' accounts. But the question had more effect 
^ upon Mrs. Cotgreave than the ordinaiy 
* nature of its subject seemed to warrantb 
I She moved abrup%, so that her face waa 



inviaible to Mia. Haldane. Then die raised 
her head abruptly. 

*'It'3 in my room," she said. "I'll get 

it for you." Slio crossed the room with a 
quick, characteristic step ; but with her 
hand upon the door ahe paused. . '' Agnae," 
she said brusquely, " do not tell Mr. Marvin 
that I did th e ; I (' cou n t for Bichard. I don't 
wish him to know it." . 

Nearly ten. minutes had passed when ahe 
came down again, and as she drew near the 
diawiug-room door the sound of voices — 
one of them a man's voice — waa audible. 
Mrs. Cotgreave's brows contracted sharply, 
and she opened the door and went in. 

The Reverend Paul ^farvin was sitting in 
the most coaifoi table cliair the room alTordcd, 
drawn up to the lire in his honour. He 
wai a tall man, with a, powerful, weU-made 
figure, eonspicuous for an air of veeldeaa 
energy or vitality, which dominated even 
iiis present attitude of luxurious repose. 
The same air iras peihaps the firat ehaiao- 
teristic which struck an observer of hia 
handsome features, and in his face it pro- 
duced an expresi-iou of authority and as- 
surance. His eyes were very pleasant; 
kindly and keen, and absolutely direct in 
their gaze. If there were lines about his 
mouth and nose eminently suggestive of 
superciliousness and vauityi it needed 
more penetration than was poeaesaed by the 
majority of his }>arishioners to detect Uiem. 

He waa speaking to Mrs. Haldane as 
Mrs. Cotgreave came in; and though he 
deliberately finished his sentence as he 
rose, his full, mellow, slightly dictatorial 
voice became a trifle stiff and con.strained, 
Mrs. Cotgreave crossed the room, laying 
the book £>he carried upon the writing-table 
as she passed, with a quick glance at her 
sister-in-law. 

'* How do yoTi do 1 " she said carelessly. 
" Besting from your labours, Mr. Marvin { " 

Mr. Marvin did not resume his seat He 
turned to Mrs. Haldane. 

" I have indeed bad a delightful little 
rest,'' he said, wiih a pleasant smile; ''but 
I'm afraid I muat nut prolong it. May I 
have those acoount^booki^ Mrs. Haldane 1 
Thete is work waiting for me at hom^ I'm 
sorry to say ! " 

« There is always M'ork waiting for you 
acmewhere ! " said Mrs. Haldane admir- 
ingly. How is the school fund getting 
on, by-thc-bye? Are the - subscripliona 
coming in well i " 

The Reverend Paul Marvin made a gesture 
of gratified assent. 

« Fairly 1 " he said. <« Yes, fairly. As 
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to the woik, my dear Mrs. Haldane, no 
work would eeem severe to me that 
availed to keep the education o£ the 
children of my parish under the eontrol 
which alone should regulate it." 

" That means your own control, of 
course]" Mis. Cot grea ve's eyea were fixed 
full ppon him with eometliing almoet un- 
merciful in the directness of their gaze. 
Turning instinctively at the sound of her 
voice Paul Marvin met them, and into hia 
own there fleshed m?oIimtarily an expres- 
sion at once of deBanoe end antagonism. 

" As the humble representative in this 
parish of the authority of the Chiircb| yes, 
Mn. Cotgreave ! " he said. 

"Yon don't understand these things, 
Magdalen," said Mrs. Haldane, in a tone of 
almost active reproof. And the Keverend 
Paul Marvin turned to her at once. 

" I think Mre. Cotgieave does not wish 
to understand them," he said, in slightly 
satirical tone. ** She considers tiiem beneath 
her ! Good-bye, Mrs Haldane ! My kindest 
ihonghts to the good husband. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Cotgreave, Can yon de%n to 
shake hands with me 1" 

Two minutes later he was going down 
the stepe into the street. 

Long before he reached his own door, 
Paul Marvin's face had changed extraor- 
dinarily. Its vigornus vivacity disappeared 
before a certain heavy concentration of 
thought. Once only wee its sombre 
absorption broken ; and then it was the 
look of defiance and antagoubm with which 
he had met Mrs. Cotgreave's eyes, that 
leapt up in every feature as hie fingers closed 
like a vice round the ftcconnt-booke he 
carried. 

Arrived at the Vicarage, he let himself in 
and went straight to his stody. Two 
letters, unopened, lay upon his table. He 
flung himself into his writing-table cbair 
and eat there staring at them. 

The word of the Keverend Paul Marvin 
was law to an overwhelming proportion of 
his parish of twelve hundred odd souls. He 
had the primary gift of eloquence ; he had 
the power of organisation which often 
goes with ft Tigorons and restless tempers- 
ment; ho had a strong and dominating 
personality. The five years during which 
he had held bis present living had raised 
him to the position of spiritual and soeisl 
autocrat, adored by the vast majority, 
respected, and perhaps feared, even, by the 
minority by whom he was not adored. If 
such ft position has its dsngers ; if the nun 
who occupies it stands in need of some 



counteracting influence at once tender and 
clear-sighted, it was not in his own home 
that any such an influence met Paul 
Marvin. His wife was a quemlons, weak- 
minded woman, wholly incapacitated by 
hysteria from fulfilling any of the duties of 
life. Even the care of their two Kttle boya 
was more than she considered herself equal 
to ; and they had been sent, as little more 
than babies, to school in the country. Paul 
Marvin had no domestic life. He lived in 
public, in the life of the parish. 

The house vras very slill. As he sat 
there, looking down on the topmost of the 
two unopened letters, there was not the 
faintest sound to be heard. At last he 
moved. He stzetdied oat one hand, took 
up the letter, and opened it 

'•Dear M& Mabvin," it ran, — "I am 
exceedingly sorry to have to point out that 
no notice whatever has been taken of my 
last letter to you. I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to tell yon that nnless the cheque^ so 
long over-due, reaches me in the course of 
twenty-four hours, I shall resign to you the 
charge with which you have entrusted me, 
and place the matter in the hands of my 
solicitor. ''Faithfully yours, 

"John Heriot." 

A heavy breath parted Paul Marvin's 
Hps, and he movrd tin m ,t little to moisten 
them. Then he let his hand fall slowly on 
to the table, crushing the letter. 

" What ftm I to dot" he said in a low 
voice. 

Moments passed, and he did not stir. 
Then he mo^ mechanically and took up 
the other letter. There was an enclosure, 
and as mechanically he held it aa he read : 

"Dear Sib, — I enclose a cheque for one 
hundred pounds towards your school sub- 
scripLiun. Kindly allow me to appear 
anonymously on your subecription lisb X 
do not intend to create a precedents 
"J"aithfully yours, 

*' Pbiup Allabdtcs." 



II. 

"Tou look portentously well employed, 
Richard. T think, after all, I had better not 
apologise for having kept you up." 

Nearly two months had passed. Mrs. 
Cotgreave had been dining oat; her 
brother had waited to receive her, and he 
was sitting at the table before a businesslike 
array of papers. 

He looked up as she came in, lilting a 
lather heavy face. 
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"You needu't apologise, certainly, Mag- 
dalen*" he said. " I WM very glad of an 
opportonity to get tbit done. Ifa tba dnft 
of the balance-sheet for the school fund." 

A little smile of half interest touched her 
face, and she held out her hand. 

" May I look 1 " she mid. 

H«r hcolher glanced up. Iboaliopata 
sheet of paper into her liand. 

" Not particularly iateiesting to yoQ, I'm 
afraid 1 " he said. 

Sh« thookhttr hmd, ttiU with that little 
smile, as she glanced down the paper. Then 
she lifted her head. 

"I thought a balance-sheet represented 
j all the xii>eoniiDg8 and out-goings for the 
I year Y " she asked. 

"This one only iLitcs from July," ho 
answered. " The fun i wasn't opened until 
then. It represents tiiu uuigoings and 
in-eomings from July to DeeemlMr." 

Mrs. Cotgreave made no reply. She was 
studjinin: the paper intently, and the smile 
had disappeared ftom her face. 

" There are not many people who wish' 
to conceal their good deeds J " she said at 
last; "only two anonymous subscriher^ — 
one fifty pounds, one ten. I suppose you 
don't know who either of the donors are, 
Bichard?" 

Mr. Haldano laughed. 

" Oh, yes, I do," he said. " Mr?. Graca 
gave the hfty pound?, and old Miss Newton 
the tenner." 

" Are you quite sure ] " 

The exclamation broko from Mie. Cot- 
greave sharply, and abruptly. 

'Tm quite sure," was the answer. 
"Now if you wanted to do me a good 
turn, you'd offer to go through the pasS' 
book with me and tick the entries off. 
Eut I expect you're tired ! " 

To his vagiie surprise Mn. Cotgreave 
turned to him instantly, throwing off her 
wraps brusquely. 

" I'm not in the least tired," she said. 
•*Make haste, Riehaxd. Yon tike the 
paper, and I'll read ont the entries in the 
book." 

It was not a long task, even though, 
saying that she had lost the place, she 
made him go twice through the receipts 
for November and December. And at 
the end she poshed her chair back shaxply, 
and stood up. 

*'Tott were quite right!" she said 
rapidly. "No mistake anywhere 1 Qood 
night, Richard ! " 

And the next moment she was gone. 

During the two days that foUowed, Mrs. 



Haldane went the length not only of 
deciding that her aister-m-iaw "ielt the 
cold," but of fntther oommnning with 
herself as to whether Mrs. Cotgreave were 
not on the verge of a serious illness. Mrs. 
Cotgreave's temper and general demeanour 
were, indeed, suuh as to require some 
aceoonting for. They varied, almost from 
hour to hour, between such brusqueness as 
was almost acerbity, and an absent-minded 
depression in which nothing seemed to 
inteieet her. She spent more time than 
usual in her own room, flatly and fiercely 
refusing to attenf^ one of the Vicarage 
working partiefi, which had hitherto been a 
souroe of the greatest entertainment to her. 

But it was to the Viearsge, nevertheless, 
that Mrs. Cotgreave proceeded on the thinl 
morning. She was looking very pale, even 
a triiie haggard ; and there was a sunken 
look, suggeettve of want of deep, nbont her 
eyes. Her inquiry for Mr. M»rv.n re .eived 
a smiling assent, and she followed the 
servant across the hall. 

For an instant, as his eyes fell upon her, 
a singular flash of expreaaiou passed acroi-s 
Paul Marvin's face. Then without a 
moment's hesitation he advanced, holding 
out his hand. 

"Mrs. Cotgreave I "he exclaimed. "This 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure. Is it 
possible that I can have the honQur of being 
oi any service to you 1 " 

His t<me was rather eorioos. As though 
the momentary shock of her appearance 
had slightly disturbed his balance, its 
expression seemed to be in abeyance, to 
await devebpements, aa it were. But if 
his demeanour was not quite usual, Mrs. 
Cotgreave was still more unlike herself. She 
had turned white to the very lips, and the 
strong lines of her face were relaxed as 
with a nervousness hardly to be eontrolled. 
She ilid not speak, and Paul Marvin's quick 
eyes took in the signs of her unusual agita- 
tion almost before his own words were ut- 
tered. His expression developed. It grew 
firm and rather hard, as with a grateful 
sense of superiority. 

" Let me turn the chair to the fire for 
yon," he went on, ignoring her silence 
and giving her time to recover herself with 
a pleasantness of manner which was not 
without its touch of patronage, "It is 
cold, isn't it 1 There 1 " — as ehe seated 
herself medianically—*' I flatter myaelf tlmt 
is rather a nice chair. |Mrs. iietldane is 
quite well, I hope, and your brother! 
Now," he said, "^what^can I^do for you, 
Mrs* Cotgreave!" 
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whieW — 

OBAPIBB ZZIT. 

'Sir RoDBBlCK Graeme was alone in the 
joking-room of his flat. The absence of 
fellow owner bad developed into an 




expected jomney to Sonth Africn, which 
d brought his share in the joint house- 
eeping to an end. And Sir Eoderick's 
jown tenancy was almost at an end also. 
nisiXhily three days of it remained to him. In 
Jjirnhiee days he was going to leave eTeiything 
iste'%at had hitherto made up his life, and 
froml>egin a new life, on wholly new lines, by 
un-bimself, in Queensland. 

Yexy larcly indeed had Sir Boderick's 
* set " had 80 interesting a topic on which 
speculate as that afforded them by this 
inexpected departure. When Sir Roderick 

RMfSt announced hie intention to his friends 
pe became, forthwith, a sort of nine days' 
onder, to be discussed incessantly. His 
en friends decided with unanimity that 
ir Roderick must be " short of cash " to a 
serious extent^ and preferred this desperate 
step to the announcement of that fact. The 
women who knew him preferred a less 
prosaic theory. He mutt, they reaeoned, 
11 have had some sort of ** diflappointment." 
n But when, following classic advice, they 
proceeded to " look for the woman," no 
woman presented herself to their minds as 
the hennne of Sir Boderick'a romance. He 
knew and was knoim to many girls and 
women ; hut not one could be singled out 
as having been lately distinguished by any 
special attention on hie part, Nevarthelen^ 
they, in the absence of any oiiier, held 
firmly to Uieii theoiy. 



Questions without end had been addressed 
to Sir Roderick on, the subject. To each 
and bU he had one dmple anawer. He 
thought he would try a change," he said. 
And nothing more was to be extracted 
from him. 

Em if Sir Koderick had been willing, 

he might have found it difficult to supply 
his friends with his reason. For though 
this was very firmly established in his own 
mind, it Woald not easily have allowed 
itself to be reduced to words. It would not 
have been easy to explain that he was 
going to Queensland because the world, and 
everything in it, had been turned to dust 
and ashes for him by the change it had 
brought about in Richenda Leicester. 

Since the August evening, now nearly 
eight months ago, when he had set himself 
to work to decide finally, whether he shoold 
or should not ask Richenda Leicester to be 
his wife, Sir Roderick's mental and moral 
perceptions had been ground into a new 
sensitiTeness by a relmtlessly giinding 
mill. 

He had made his decision, and once 
made it had brought him a keen sense of 
hitherto unknown happiness. He had not 
gone to bed at all on that August night for 
thinking of the future that lay, as he hoperl, 
before Richenda and himself. His scruplts 
as to marrj ing out of his own " set^" when 
once overcome, were banished wholly. In 
the reaction that followed them, he only 
wondered how he could ever have cherished 
any such scruples. 

He had set forth, on the following 
afternoon, in as much hope as it is possible 
for a modest man to know, to plead his 
cause with Kichenda. He had come away, 
bewildered, angry with himself, and sobered 
by an unavafling and hopeless regret. For 
the shock that awaited him, in the news 
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of Kichenda's foitune, he had been, 
satuiallyi ao utteily unprepared, that, at 
fint, the mete announcement itself over- 
whelmed him. It -vras a^me time before he 
roiild iven realise thelMlwhii^ Richttuda 
injfaitcd to h^ra. 

iiut duecll)' he did lea^se it, he realised 
alao thtft he me too late. In this wild 
whirl of his thoughts, that irM the only 
thing he could understand. How could he 
propose to hei nowl he said to himself 
hittedj. The girlrtonirhoB 'he had gone, 
inteudiiig to offer her, together with 
himself, all the advantages of poeitiou, 
money, and freedom from anxiety, was a 
lidi woman now, who could provide herself 
with all these things ; who could place at 
her feet the world into which he had in- 
tended to lead her as his wife, lie had 
stood aloof from her in her poverty and 
her oheeurity; be had felt aomething like 
conteapt for her position when he might 
have altered it for her ; and now, she was 
out of his teach, and he could do nothing 
to hring her hack. He had lemi leluctant 
to thow to the nurse any sign of what he 
had felt for t ; he certainly could ul I now 
claim the heuese. He had lost hie oppor- 
tuoity-^ket it for em. As he took his 
departure from the red-brick villa, the 
thought haunted him with a hitter per- 
sistency that di4 not lessen during the days 
that foiiuwed. 

^ It waa to hide from the eyea ol hia frienda 

hia bewilderment, his self-condemnation, and 
hh Bhattered castles in the air, that he 
hurried on, by many days, his departure 
from town for Seodand. There, on his 
own estate, he had spent the autumn with 
scarcely a single guest to break the monotony 
of his days; and he had, later, amazed his 
factor by propcsing, for the iirut time since 
he Jbad Men in poaseaaion, to apend Chiiat- 
mas in his own house, and alone. Throughout 
every onn of hia lonely days and weeks, his 
thoughts liad been full of Richenda. He 
waa not one iota kaa in b?e with her« He 
had come away from the xed-bdck villa 
loving her more than ever, and longing a 
thousand times more to have her fui his 
own, now that ahe waa so hopeleealy out of 
his reach. And love and louring increased 
daily in intenaity dniing hia aeU-choaen 
exile. 

He took care, during iliose mouths, to 
keep himaelf, indiieetly, infomed of 
Richenda's doir gs. But there came a day 
when second-hand accounts of her availed 
him not at all. He feU, fill at ouce, that 
be muat at leaat aee hefi ftim whatever 



dibtance it nriglit be, for himeelf, once 
iQOie. So, with £cant announcement of 
his intention, he left Scotland and returned 
to Lond(m. Amox^ the lettera he found 
awaiting him on liis arrival, was an invita- 
tion from Richenda heiself to on evening " at 
hcme.^' It was not the hrst commumcaiiun 
hehadsecdTcdftomher. More than one iih 
citation had followed him to Scotland, to 
be Bucceseively declined in Sir Roderick's 
stififest writing and phraseology. But he 
anawercd^ibia one in 'the affiimati?e. He 
decided that it was in her daily surround- 
ings he woidd first see apain for himself the 
girl who held, for all time, his heart m ker 
keeping. 

On tiiat night he received a shock even 

more scvern in ita effect upon him than the 
announcenieut of Richenda's wealth had 
been. Ho found that the liichenda he iiad 
known had vanjahed aa eompletely aa if ahe 
had been a creation of his fancy. 

He met, instead, a woman whose 
way?, manner, and appearance were all 
strange and unreal to him. The simple, 
innocent-minded uirl he had known was 
changed into a pi rf* ct copy of the smart, 
frivolous women among whom kis life 
had been spent. There waa nothing di»> 
tiuctive about Ridienda now. The girl 
of those days was utterly mesgod in. the 
fashionable woman of these. 

He had scarcely recovered from this 
ahoek when a greater one met him. Be 
discovered that Fergus Kennaway filled 
the place in which he had once hoped to 
stand. And the thought that Richenda 
should have so alteied and ao deteiiomted 
aa to allow a man who had treated her aa 
Kennaway had done, to claim her love, was 
the hardest blow of all to Sir Roderick. 

He had gone to see Richenda on the 
following afternoon becauae he had heen 
unable to believe his senses ; because 
he waiitod to learn for himself if his 
Richenda reaiiy had developed into the 
woman he had aeen aa hia hoateaa. That 
call had assured him as fully as he needtd, 
that the inct edible was the true. And the 
mill of disillusionment had loUed round its 
hardeat turn that day. 

It never occurred to his simple miod to 
leave off loving Eichenda. He did not 
blame her ; he did not feel any resen tmen t t 
towards her ; on tte odntraiy, he loveir*- 
her only more. His disappointment ia 
her did not react at all on the image of her 
in hia mind ; it acted ou him peculiarly^ 
perhaps, but lia immediate effect was to 
fill him with intenae 'diataate for the men 
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and women who made up bis world. All 
at once, his ejtrs eeemed to be opeutid to 
all the worst faulti and foUicfl of the life he 
had alwiiyd shared, bis perceptions aeeined 
preteiuaturaliy sensitive to its weaknesses. 
If, be argued, a short contact with his world 
oould so tmnsfofm tibid amplest, sweeteet 
woman he had ever known, what must be 
the characters of the units who made up 
that wprld 1 ^ir Koderick, who had sever 
befoie ftn^Teed motive or ectioii of msn or 
woman, now looked into every dmbul ol all 
iho lives around him, and - fonnd them one 
aud all unsatisfactory. 

His only consolation in these days was 
Jade Leioeatet's friendship. The hoy was 
"too young to be spoiled yet," he said. 
And it was to Jack he first confided a 
project that bad occurred to him. He bad 
felt, on the Jannaiy day which brought him 
the definite announcement of Bichenda's 
enf^agement to Fergus Kennaway, that he 
couj.d bear no more of bis present existence. 
Ho irould go someirhere away from every 
one he had known— eomewhere where be 
could be quite alone, and wlere he could 
spend bis days in real, bonecit bard work in 
a life about which there could be no shadow 
iOf deoepticA or pretence. So he took the 
necessary steps for establiBhii^ himself 
alone in Quepnsland. 

He bad arranged every tbmg so tiiat be 
ahonld be oat of England before Rieh«ida*a 
wedding-day. And he had looked forward 
to his departure with a certain grim con- 
tentment. 

■Oat of this he had been rtidely shaken 

by Jack's story, and Jack's appeal for his 
help. ' All his great love for Kielieuda had 
seemed to surge into pasi^n as be thought 
of her as suffering, and deeeived. He 
never once tbough^, as he helped Jack 
throughout the details of proving Fergus 
Kennaway guilty, that it was just and right 
that she — the woman who bad so disap- 
pointed him — ahonid he .herself tortured on 
the same rack. Ho never felt himself 
avengpd ; be nevtr tii umphed. He only 
felt au Uiiense luve and the tenderesb pity, 
which enlmiaated on the day when he 
stood before her, to find her white, belplesf, 
and crushed with wounded pride^ while he 
conbimed Jack in his tidings. 

It waa a fortnight now since that day, 
and htO had seen iiuthing of Richeiida, of 
cii t course, during' that time. He bad ques- 
I tioned Jack sedulously about her, and bad 
ii«s I received alwiDS the same answss: *■ She's 
dTt uiwfally wretched, hat she won't say so, or 

\ to Hat me say so.** 

men \ 



Ho would have given all be was worth 
for the right to avenge Richenda. Bui he 
had no shadow ol such a right, and be 
bad had to content himself with cutting 
Keimawfiy openly and ostentatiously. He 
was thuiking now, as be .sat alone in 
his Tooniy aa he had thought in every hoar 
of every day of the last fortnigb^of 
Richenda. But he waa not tl inki! now 
of her unhappiness only ; be was wi<nd> ung 
how be could get through what Uy im- 
mediately before him — the task of saying 
good-bye to her. He had ended almost 
every one of his prepaiationa for departure 
now, even to the burning oi his uld ieUers 
and memonnda, whose ftsgments lay in 
confusion round him at this moment ; and 
all his farewell calls were paid, save two : 
a good-bye visit be bad promised to make to 
the noisery at Biyanston Street^ and his 
good-bye to Richenda. 

It was four o'clock and more, and he 
ought, be knew, to have set forth ball an 
hour ago. This was his only opportonity of 
carrying out his intention of seeing 
Richenda face to face for the last time ; the 
two following days were filled to the 
utmost with business engagements. 

Over and over again he had tried to 
rouse himself, and failed. He could not 
bring himself to take this last step of 
renunciation. Richenda was not ever to 
ho his ; and yet he could not hear finally 
to cut the feeble link of {ffOpinqoity that 
held them together. The clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked on and on resonantly. 
Sir Roderick stated at It blankly. At 
length, as it strack the half-honr he started 
up hastily. 

" I shall never do it, if I stay Uiinking 
any longer," be said. "I'll go and get the 
children over first, and then — ^111 do it i " 



"Wb^vi got a dieadfal lot of sorriest 

now ! " 

It was an hour later, and Sir Roderick 
and the Fitzgerald children, having just 
ended their farewell tea together, were sitting 
in the Bryanston Street nursery. The enL" 
clamation was Veronica's ; and it was 
accompanied by a heavy sigh. 

*' What's the matter, pray 1 " 

" You know — at least yon laum. you're 
going. And that's a vei y ^^reatest sorry ! " 
. Yeronioa'a sigh here leceivod a bearlfeit 
echo from Brian. and BoUy. 

"Then,'' slie went on, in a piteous small 
voice^ " we've.not seen Darling for ever and 
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ever so long ! She doesn't nev«r ask us to 
luncb, now ! And, then, it is bo yery un- 
happyiDg thai sho't not going to have her 
nmiryittg !• Me and Dolly was going to be 
bridoa, and had got such pretty frorks ; 
blue, and bonneta ! And Brian had got a 
white Telvot suit for a page i And we can't 
wear them heeanae Mt. Kennaway isn't going 
to do the marrying. Oh, godfather 1 " — 
Veronica had been sitting on half Sir 
Roderick's chair, with one arm round his 
neck. Now she jumped up, as if sbrtiok by 
a sudden idea. " Godfather dear ! " she 
cried. " You always^ always do what we 
ask you. Won't you do Darling's marrying 
iustoad of Mr. Kennaway t Tnea we eoiild 
be brides and wear our froeka and Brian's 
Buit! Oh, do, do, .1' " 

Veronica's last worda became an eager 
scream. She was engrossed in her plan, 
and Sir Roderiek'a moTement was ao 
abrupt as to startle her greatly. 

He rose hastily, and pat the child down 
from him. 

"Don't talk aonBense, YeHmical" he 
said, almost sharply. '*Give me a kiia, 
all of yoa. I'm very busy, and I most 

gol" 

With a puzzled sense that something 
"naughty" had been done byaome one, 

and a f?till more puzzling sense of the 
general incomprehpnsiblenesa of " grown- 
up " people, the children looked uut of the 
nursery window to see Sir Boderiok get 
into a passing hansom. 

" It'a the last time," he muttered to 
himself as, arrived at Miiis Leicester's 
door, he toMed the cabman doable his hn. 
** Neither he nor any one else on earth 
will ever drive me to her house again !" 

It was a perfect spring evening. The 
trees in Kensington Gardens were plainly 
visible from where he stood, with Uieir 
branches and twigs softened by the tinge 
of the coming green. The delic iti* tracery 
stood out against an evening eky, at the 
preaent a soft daffodil colour, with joat a 
foretaste of the coming red of the snnset 
thrown across it by the lowering aun. 
There was the softness of spring in the air ; 
that softness which, even in London, brings 
a sort of suggestion of warmtli and hopeful- 
ness. But there was no echo, in poor Sir 
Roderick's mind, of any suggestion of hope- 
fulness. 

He was entering upon what was, to him, 

the most cruel and the most difficult 
duty that had placed itself before him in 
all his life. He gave an absolute sigh 
of relief when he found that the drawing- 



room into which he was shown was empty, 
and that therefore a short respite was before 
him. 

Richenda Leicester's drawing-raom was 

looking it3 prettiest in the spring evening 
light; and the air was heavy and sweet 
with the scent of the spring flowers which 
were all about it. 

But Sir Roflerick scarcely cast one glance 
about him. The room was, for him, too 
full of the memory of that afternoon when 
Jack had brought him into it to meet 
Richenda in her misery. And he walked 
abruptly fioross it to a window, whence 
be was gazing with unseeing eyea at the 
people moving through the red eanlight in 
the road below, when the door of the ante- 
room opened with a little click. Sir 
Roderick turned sharply, just in time to 
face Mis^ Leicester as she put aside the 
curtains that dmped the sotiance to the 
larger room. 

Richenda was very pale ; indeed, it 
seemed as if no vestige of colour ever 
eoold come beck to that dead white hob. 
There were heavy dark shadows under 
her eyes, and the clear light showed that 
the beautiful eyes themselves were dim 
and heavy. She was wearing a thick, dark 
woollen dress, in which her slight form 
seemed even slenderer than was its wont. 

" It is very good of you to sec me," 
Sir Roderick began awkwardly, as she 
gave him her hand without speaking. ** I 
hope you are better t " 

"I am quite well, thank you," she 
said, in a perfectly expressionless voice 
which yet sounded Tery tired. '* Won't 
you sit down ? " she added. 

She seated herself as she spoke in a 
chair near to the window, and Sir Roderick 
mechanically obeyed her, and placed him- 
self opposite to her. 

" It is very good of you," Richenda said 
lormally, "to take the trouble to eame 
and say good-bye. I think yuu said in 
your note that you were going lu i^ueens- 
land ? " 

" To Queensland." 

Sir Koderick tried his best^ but no effort 
on his part would furnish him with another 

word. His abrupt answer spoken, he sat 

gazing at the floor without lifting his head. 
You are leaving England for good I " 
Richenda's quietly spoken question broke 
a little pause, but Sir Roderick had no 
conception of this fact. He was wholly- 
concentrated on maintaining enough seif- 
coutrul to enable him to get creditably 
through the duty which was growinj^ every 
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moment, more difficalt to him. Ho was 
struggliDg, and struggling violentlj, with 
an impulse which had arisen in him at 
tb« sight of Richenda. Over and OTer 
be rrppatp l tf) liimself that it was a mad 
itBpuI?e ; tljat he was losing his head ; that 
he muHt aud would hold his tongue at 
all eotti. But h» longed Boddwly, with 
an almost oyerpowering longing, to break 
through all conventionfilities and tell her, 
simply, all that he' had felt for her from 
the beginning of their aoqnaiirtanoe, and 
to ask ksr to foigive him for all that 
had been mean and unworthy on his part. 
Not to propose to her. Of that he never 
dTCamed, He mly wanted, ae lie eeld 
to himself to tell her ill aboni H before 
he went. 

It was only by a great efiFort that he 
smothered these feelings, and found voice 
to say in a matter-of-faet tone ; 
Yes. I am going for good." 

Kicheuda made no response, and a 
little silence fell on the two. A sense of 
the abaolnta aeoeeeitj of findinff somstting 
to say, if he wished to oonM. «bat impulse 
of which he was moment by moment more 
painfully conscious, made Sir Roderick 
break 11 

"I shall miss yoor brother most awfully," 

he said, with an excessive cheeriness that 
was the result of his efforts to speak easily 
and naturally. *<He and I have become 
great chums, you know — -no, yon dont 
know, though. How should you 1 " 

" Indeed, I do know," Kicheuda R.iid, 
and there was more auimatiou in her voice 
than she had displayed at all before. 
" You've been very good to Jaek; and he 
will mi38 you terribly." 

Sir Roderick's effort at deprecation of 
this died away in a eonfosed munnor, and 
scarcely thinking of his words he plunged 
suddenly into another subject. 

"I've been saying good-bye to the 
children — your — ^the Fitzgendd children, 
you know,'* he said. " I'm really awfully 
sorry to see the last of them— jolly little 
beggars 1 " 

Richenda's face also had been bent 
steadily on the floor. Ae Sir Roderick 
spoke she lifted it very abruptly. 

" Yes," she said, in a voice that sounded 
strained and a little absent. "Yw. I'm 
sure they'll miss yon. I ezpeet they were 
very sorry, werenft they 1 " 

About the comers of Richenda's mouth 
there was an odd little weary droop. It 
grew more and more perceptible as die 
rpuke. Bir Bodeiidc had, he told himself, 



not seen how tired and ill she looked 
until now ; and into his mind there came 
a vivid picture of the long past day 
by the Serpentine, when she had looked 
weary and worried, and he had comforted 
her. He would have given years of his 
life for the right to comfert her now. He 
abused hie own ftdly in reeeUing that day 
by the mention of the children ; and then, 
suddenly feeling in the tumult of his 
emotions quite unable to keep an impassive 
eountenanoe^ be rose abruptly and un- 
ceremoniously from bis chair, and walking 
to the window, tamed his back upon his 
hostees and stared out of it in silent He 
bad not a thought to spare for Riebenda's 
probable amszement at his prooeeduigs. 
He was wholly occupied for the moment 
in mastering himself. 

'* I wish I were their nurse again 1 " 

The words eame with a choked, sobbing 
sigh from Richenda's chair. 

Sir Roderick started as if ha I been 
shot. He turned round with a very hasty 
movement. Biehenda, whom he fettd lest 
seen sitting decorously upright in her low 
chair, had let her he^d fnll forward on to 
her hands, and between her fingers tears 
were fnHing tbii^ and fint on to her bfowa 
dress. He cleared tiie spaoe between them 
in two strides. 

" Miss Leicester ! " he siid, in anxiously 
harassed tones. " What can I do 1 What 
have I done? May I fetch Jack! Any 
one, or anything ? " 

His anxious voice seemed only to distress 
her yet more, for she sobbed almost 
chokingly lav eome moments. 

"No! No!" she sobbed at last. "You 
can't; you needn't do anything. I'm so 
aocry. I never meant to — to cry. It's 
only — ^it's only that I've made a great mis- 
take of my life, aomehoir, and I am very 
miserable— and veiy—— Andnowyou'ie 
going away i " 

Sir Roderick had been standing anxious, 
humble, and awkwardly helpless at 
Richenda's side. At the last half-whiapore l 
words, he knelt down by her side vf ry 
hastily. His pule face was all strained 
and working with nncontrollable emotion 
and excitement. 

*' Miss Leicester," he said, as well as he 
could for his t^uick, gasping breath<<, " will 
you tell me what yon mean I What yon 
have said is everything or worse than 
nothinf» to rrn*. T^-ll me." 

There was a long silence, 

'*I never, nevef meant to," Richenda 
sobbed. "Bat you're going eway, and I 
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doTi't— I don't Jmow vliAi I fihaU do when 

you're gone/' - : . . 

Sir Roderick took Bic^enda's hands from 
her face, «ivl eha bid ito taar-ataina cm his 
' shoulder« . i . 

' • . . . • 

t Vercnica^and Dolly weieboth ''faridcB/' 
and Brian woir a velvet suit as a page. 

The children iiQver come n^vi^y from Lady 
Giaenie'a hout^e now, irithout an argumtint 
-M to irhkh of tbem it ma io whom the' 
ideit of asking Sir Roderick to "do the 
marrying" first occjQired. Sir Koderick's 
own de^ite atatement that the idea had first 
heat his oun property, mtkm no •UBprctskiin 
whatever upon then. < 

Jack Leicester, for whom the children 
quickly conceived a iQloee friendship, con- 
fided to Vevo&ico olicr, by way of making 
peace lA OHO of tbetc diEcuBsiona, that it 
ha.] a]^•n crr iiricd to MlD. • But hO' Was 

received with cconi. ■ - , 



THE DBAMATIC CEHSOBSHIP. 



Tbe death of the lete Mr. £. T. Smyth 
Pigott, tbe LcTd-fdnmbirlian'a Exaauner 
of Plays^ and the keen competition which 
has tpken place for the vacant post, have 
brought the whole question of the liccEsing 
of playc — and, for the matter of that, of 
phoes of pnbKe entaitainmeiik — into fnonii- 
nence once more, A bitter newspaper fight 
has been going 'on amoDg the criticp, and, 
as is always noticeable in every controversy 
abont theatrioal natfteisi, the oonfliet has 
been more remarkable for hard hitting and 
hard words than for the softening of 
manners and the absence of ferocity which 
Uie Latin vifter, in the innoeence of his 
heart, erroneously supposed to be the ont- 
cc'ma of a diligent etndy of tbe ingennoDs 
art?. 

On the face of it theie seems to be no 
zeason why one should nol keep one's 
temper when one is discussing the question 
whether the State ehould impoee any re- 
straint upon tbe manner in which the 
publie is to be {norided with amnsenlent, 
and, if so, what it should be and how far 
it should go. Neither is it clear why the 
discussion Over tbe merits or demerits of a 
dramatist like Heniik Ihscn ahonld make 
tbe disputants foam at the mouth and rage 
liko iiiLalitnrits of the dar porous wards in 
BedlaiD. liut these things are so, never- 
theless, and it is not a little significant 
that the only^ people who baTo'thoaght ii 



fair or decent at the late Liccngcr's coffin 
are to be found in the ranks of the con- 
flnnea IbaeBitefc Mr. Pigolt did »s« like 
Ibaol. ' Onoe upon a time '^he^iaid : "I 
have studied Tbspn'fi pinys pretty carefully, 
and all the characters in Ibeon's plays 
appear to me morally deranged AU 
the herainsa aie<4iMatisied; kptnsleia who 
look on marriage as a monopoly, or dis- 
satisfied married women in a chronio state 
oi rebellion against not only the eonditions 
which ashue has imfxiaad en 4iisit sex, 
but against all tha .4nties and obli^^oitt 
of mothers and wive?. As for the men, 
they are aU rascals or imbeciles.'' Farthei- 
mo»e» he said ifas* hi hadllicelsed^ tihe 
plays because he ooeaidered them to be too 
absurd to do any harm With these opinions 
some people will agree altogether, some par- 
tially, and some in no wise^ but they do not, 
in any case, gostify the-hsstiewal of Mr. 
Pigott's grave with such flowers of speech j 
aa "a walking compendium nf vulgar in- t 
sular prejudice," his otiiciai career in re- 
lation' to tlw higher dmsM wBa 'OB»'lcaig 
folly and panic," "stupendously ineoaape- 
1 tent," "immoral baldfrdr-sb," " the vulgar 
hands of such a noodle as this amiable old 
gentleman, this despised and ineapable; eid 
official, most notorioOdjp was/' which occur 
in an article by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the 
"Saturday Review." That the redoubtable 
G. B. S. does not like Mr. PigoUrs offiee 
ia qnite eooeeivable, and, indeed, natural ; 
but it ia a pity that, finding himeelf ehoit 
of BrgurDcnts against it, be should have re- 
lied upon what is, after all^mero Billingsgate 
abnse of a dead man. Ftohably]i&. Shaw 
did not know Mr, Pigott: To those who 
did — and I am one of them — the "Satur- 
day Review " outcry is quite as grotesque 
as it is unjust. And thu ii saying a great 
deal. I 
How weak the argument against the | 
Censorship i?, is to be found inthe-fact that 
Mr. Shaw offers to produce "a staggering 
list of anthoiB who hate not written for the 
theatre since the evil day when Walpole 
establithed the Ceusorship to prevent Field- 
ing from exposing the corruption of Parlia- 
ment on the stage,* a proposal which 
reminds one of the criminal who opposed 
to the witness of his theft the testimony of 
a dozen of his friends who swore that they 
did not see hfa «oiBimit ft. Is then any 
evidence of any diatinguialted writer who 
was prevented fmm writin^^ for the stage 
because of the existence of the Licenser of 
Plays 1 I, at least, have nem keaid of 
• one. Nor 'ia Mr» iSbaw even consiatent. 
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'* Fielding never wrote another play," he 
fays, " and from his time to that ot Dickens, 
who WM once yery fond of tbo fitikge "—- 
why " once " t — " a compuiMiiof osr litera- 
ture with our drama shows a relative poverty 
and inferiority on the part of the latter not 
to be paralleled in any of the oonntries 
vh«e the Censor only interferes on political 
grounds.'' But wo have it on Mr. Shaw's 
own evidence that the Censorship was in- 
stituted hy Walpole to deal with Ji^xeidiug 
on fxditieal grotindi. • 

It is sometimes — often, indeed — said that 
a CenaoTFhip such as that which deals with 
the theatre would not be allowefl to last for 
ft ireek if it w«re applied to other fonns of 
literature and art ; and the statement may 
be true, although, in face of the perfect 
apathy and indifference of the pablic to the 
Lord Chamberlain and all his works, I doubt 
it. Bui it mnrt not be foigotten that the 
law steps in, very effectually sometimes, in 
the case of ptililished books And exhibited 
pictures which are held to be immoral or 
improper. Foov Mr. YiaeteUy, I< should 
tfainki after his sentence of fine and im- 
prisonment for having puhlished translations 
of some of Zola's hooka, must often have 
meditated on the advai^agei of a CiMOiw 
ship whith atops you at the ontietyOTeEi one 
which wait? nnti! yon have completed your 
publication, and then pounces on you with 
unsheathed claws and gleaming, murderous 
teeth. 

The apathy and indifference of the public 
at large on this question is, I think, mainly 
to be found in the fact that the opponents 
of the Cenaotehtp have noTer been able to 
piodaee^ and support their arguments with, 
any work of art of which it can honestly he 
said that the refusal of its license was not 
perfectly justifiable. Some few plays which 
Mr. Pigott refused to license have been 
published, but the public has shown no 
disposition to look upon their autiiors as 
martyro, or, indeed, to consider them 
nnfairly treated afe.all. On the other hand, 
many plays have been licensed of late years 
which have impressed the public with the 
idea that the Kxaminer of Plays was, if any 
paittenlar fault ooold be found with him, 
far too amiable and easy. And it is not 
uniustructive to note that, with one brilliant 
exception, these plays have not been found 
in any special degree attractive or re- 
munerative. Furthermore, I think that 
the public perceives that if the Licenser of 
Plays goP8, so, logically, must also go the 
Licensers oi Theatres and Music Uall^ and 
that thus all managers of placoa ol puhlio 



entertainment will be left to do just what 
tbey like, and, perceiving the fact, is not at 
all pi^paied to face the ooiuMq[neDeaB. 

THE ABBEY 07 DEADLY 
NIGHTSHADK 

Barrow-in-Fubnbbs 13 almost American 
in its energy, in. J)he seuso of rapid growth 
that p^adae it-~growlh yet far fi)OiB.eoin- 
pletedrnin ita broad thoiODghfares, and ita 
ugliness.. But it ia scoured by the sea 
breezes, and it has the famouti Abbey in its 
Glen of the D^ly Nightshade, accessible 
fiqm the heart of the town by a steam 
tramway. They are an able-looking people, 
these of Barrow, and it is not tin- fault of 
their vicinity if their strength oi body and 
will is not giaeed aqi lefined by nature 
and art. 

Tlie road from the town to the Abbey is 
on a hot day an insufferable one to the 
pedestrian. . In ■ time it will — if the sea 
winds will let it— have shade in the 

stripling trees set along the straight white 
highway. But the time is a decade or two 
distant. Years are necessary, moreover, to 
•often the staring newness of the TiUa 
residences which stretch far from the shofw 
and red tenements of the town's business 
centre. An accredited aQ^thete would 
shudder- to Uve in snoh a qnarter. Even 
the joys of electric light would not seem to 
him much compenfinttion. The hard white 
road and the jarring of the tramcars outside 
the house would add to his discomfort. I 
suppoae the periodical proeefltion of greasy- 
jacketed dock operatives, ana nursemaids, 
and children, towards the shrine of the 
Abbey might be coupled with these other 
souMsea of spiritual shook. While, lastly, 
there are plenty of advertisement hoardings 
with their various pictorial delights. One 
may read poetry on these unsightly wooden 
waUs. , Here ia a apecimen of it : 

Qrt married aud Airuish at Wood's, 
Or euiigriite aud sell your goods. 

This, too, has the American tone. It is net 

at all in keeping with the drowsy peace and 

inertia of the precincts pf the Abbey to 

Oar Isdj in Deadly Nightshade Glen, hard 

by. 

But it is juMt such a place as Barrow 
that may be best profited by the auggeative 
ruina of a building like the Abbey. Annex 

til em to a tranquil cathedral city, and tlieir 
v«lue would sink by one - half. The 
Benedictined and Cistercians of Fiiroess 
have done more good with their noble. 
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, euibt-ilished building in these latter years 
( than they eould have foreseen. 

The belter way to approaeh the Ahbey is 

1. to go by train to it direct, witliout entering 
J BttBow. Then one steps from the railway 
camage into the sefj^uestered, cup-shaped 
: hollo vir, thick in trees and popttlons with 
• dise8tal)li>hed walls, and straightway 
r breathes the sweet if ratber relaxing air of 
: monastic tranquillity. There ia nothing 
^ diseoidant in the Abbey glen. An hotd 
stands in the old conventual domain, built 
of certain of the Abbey materials and 
certain others well in harmony with them ; 
else one sees nothing but a noh com- 
minglenmit of soaring fragments of diiselled 
stono, emerald-hued grass and trees worthy 
^ of an untroubled wood, with hawthorn, 
elder, and briar Kse in dense brakea. One 
thing only is missed to make the scene 
per'ect of its kind. There is here no 
crystalline river to add its murmur to that 
of the wind in the trees. The ditch that 
trav«r-es the so-^salled aadentGnest Hall is 
quite otherwise than « thing of beauty. 
Even the children who come hither from 
Barrow's back streets do not paddle in the 
diteh. They prefer to take off their shoes 
and stockings and roam in the long gam of 
the conrtyard C'f the clois'ters. One canmf 
conceive that this poor little Wook was ever 
fit to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the rivers that charm at Bttildwas, 
Fountains, Tintern, Melrose, and our many 
I other abbfyed retreats. To be furo, the < 
sea la not rt-mote. But there is no 
I suggestion of it in this hot recess absorbed 
almost wholly by the Abbey huildings and 
enclosures. ' 

Sycamores grow well here, as in the 
Lake District to the north. Their bossy 
; outlines contrast well with the rugged con- 
■ figuration of the walls of the Abbey, whose 
subdued pink flush goes admirably with 
i the omnipresent verdure. 

There is nothing obtrusive here. The 
custodian of the little photograph sbop by 
the entrance gate does not press purchases 
upon the visitor ; he prefers, on a July 
day, to enjoy his oool nook nnvexed by 
rebuSK Further, there arc two or three 
unifoimed ofheials who go and come among 
the ruins ; bronzing in the sun and resting 
momentarily in the f>hade. Their daty is 
a necessary one. Bat it does not seem 
as if fnl'ghtened Barrow turns out the 
usual propoition of ruin despoilers. True, 
tl'O choicer work of the capitels snd sedilia 
is not within reach ; yet there is scope 
enough left for mischief. The Abbey's 



modern pfttTC»ns, howevpr, appear to love 
it too well to harm it. They may be seen 
lying on its grass, or picrieking in its 
refectory, using as seats the .^it imps of the 
pillars that once snppf.rted its ce ling. 
Otherwise they treat it with a respect 
bordering upon reveranoeb The gentlemen 
with the gilt battons go to and fro yawning 
in tbfi boat, as eager, apparently, for a 
little desultory conversation with a stranger 
as the immortal Wearyworld, and almost 
nervous with pleasure if the visitor be of 
the kind who wish to see everything at 
cloi»e quarters, and coax padlocks to open 
with silver pieces. 

One must go far to mateh the majesty 
of the broken windows of the Furness 
Abbey Church. The Church was not 
larga, measured by cathedral standards : 
some two hundred and aeTsaty-five fesi by 
sixty-Bve. But it must have hem ^orionsly 
flooded with light from the gigantic eastern 
window, which touches what one may con- 
jecture^ to have been thd TO<^-Hne. The 
arch dividing the choir from the nave is 
of ft magnitude in harmnriy with the 
windows. It makes one feel very small 
as one stands at the griU which now pro- 
tects the Abbots' tombs and the sodilia from 
destructive hands and feet. But the longer 
one stands in appreciation of it, the more 
one is prone to forgive the huge window 
its eurions assault upon the selfestsem of 
the individual. 
I The majority of the Abbey's viBitors care 
iittia to be told that the Transitional and 
PerpendijMilar styles of arehiteetnre are here 
splendidly illustrated. Thsir indifference 
' does not seem to matter very much. An 
ironworker takes his pipe from his mouth 
while he gazes st the fetn-deeked wall of 
the south trsnsept. Afterwsxds he looks 
around for a pyro pathetic ear, to which he 
con tides his conviction that yon's a big 
'un." Two girls in pale blue blouses roam 
arm-in-arm across the grass of the nave, 
whirh has a b!no ceiling in the sky. They 
carry scarlet sunshade.'?, and make a strong 
show of colour. Perhape they are milliners 
out 'for s holiday; perhaps they are 
heirefsses. The one murmurs to the other, 
" Isn't it nice 1 " as they step towards the 
cloisters, upon which the afternoon sun 
bums like firs. And a married couple may 
be seen ensconced on the north side of the 
Abbot's private chapel, with a shawl be- 
spread upon the sloping sward for the 
baby to roll on. Periodically they issue 
orders to I heir laiger infants, who have a 
tendency to bresk bounds. But fcr the 
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mort put ihey sit side by side in con- 
templative calmness, with their bands folded 
in front of them, blinking at the sunshine on 
the gtam, aod wiping tliair moist feces. 
Tbifv too, is enjoyment. It were a waste 
of energy to talk to any of these of " sept- 
foiled arches," " ogee mouldings," or 
" diamond-formed fiuials." I &in not, 
perhaps, Terjr wrong in thinking that few 
people like even their doscriptive literature 
to be BO clopply pictorial. It is a hard 
strain upon the mind, and. often next to 
nothing comes of It. 

However, even thoeia who are ignorant of 
architectural "tcchniqae" may enjoy the 
bc&aty of the Chapter House at f'urness. 
This, lor a'^tn, is exoeUently preserved. 
Its groaped end fluted colnmna still lift 
themgelves towarb the heavens, anl Imt 
little mere imaginative power is needful 
to recreate the scenes it witnessed when 
the Abbot end the superior brethrei here 
assembled to transact business, and welcome 



swch visitors as Magnns, King of ^fan, and 
jpassing travellers of undeniable distinction. 
Fomess was in the Middle Ages rather too 
remote from Court centres to be often a 
recipient of the doubtful blessing of Royal 
calls. But one may assume that its 
hospitality would in such cases be pro- 
portioned to its wealth. Por the kinglings 
of iMan, however, it was at least a con- 
venience to be on cordial terms with an 
Abbot who exercised a sovereignty almost 
equal to their own in tiie little island 
towards which Barrow nowadaya sends its 
weekly freight of tourists. 

The number of monks attached to Fumess 
seems not to hare exceeded thirty. For 
them the more strictly conventual parts of 
the Abbey wore certainly large enough. 
They sat in the choir of the church, con- 
Tersed and ate in the refectory or day room, 
and dept in the dormitories over tiie day 
room. But hc^i les these monks there were 
many score of lay brethren who found their 
livelihood in the Abbey estates— suthcidntly 
extensiTe— and from we nave of the great 
chaieh partiotpated in the gorgeous services 
of Catholicism in its most flijrid era. One 
can people the Abbey precincts with them 
and their kindred, and give the picture 
a pretty tonch in the ehUdren going and 
coming bet u con the tenants' houses and the 
monastery, m which ihc.y were taught to 
sing and cypher. We have it on the best 
authority that these tenants or retainers of 
the Abboy received weekly oat of the Abbey 
stores "sixty birreld of ale or beor, every 
barrel containing ten gallons or thereabouU j 



— that the tenants had also weekly thirty 
dozens of coarse wheat bread, and sufficient 
iron for th^ir pi mghs and other uteosii^ of 
husbandly, and timber for rspairiog their 
houses ; tiiat every tenant having a plough 
had two persons to come to dinner one day 
in every week, from Martinmas to Pente- 
cost ; and that it was lawful for the tenants 
to send their children to school in the 
monastery, and such children were allowed 
to come into the hall every day either to 
dinner or supper." Kor was this alL Two 
pounds weekly was distributed among these 
happy folk, in addition to the above sub- 
stantial rations. The tenants were, of course, 
in a state of vassalage ; but there seems . 
good reason to'believe uie rule of the Abbots ; 
of Furnees was mild compared with that of 
the barons of the land, or even with thiat of 
other large monastic houses at special 
epochs. 

Langland, in his **Piei8 Plowmaii/' was 
justified in rating certain monasteries for 

their abuses; but linns'rs of the eminence of 
Furness cannot be cla-<8ed with those upon 
which the eloquent ex-mmk expends such 
rare powers of diatribe and malediction. 

The gu'^pt room nowadays stands open to 
the winds. A group of hale young sycamores 
liob-a-nob in itd eastern extremity, and 
the ditch alieady refened to runs through 
it diagonally, lliere is enough grass within 
its former enclosure to attract the modern 
hay -ward. But there is nothing at all to 
heip us to reconstruct ihe scenes it saw Brea- ' 
ing after evening for centuries. Monsieur 
Tusserand, in his " Wayfaring in England 
in the Fourteenth Century," may supply that 
lack for those wh ) crave au exact furnish- 
ing of the roofless and watl-lees apartment . 
Perhaps it is no' quite an affiair of chance 
that this enclosure and the conventual 
refectory seem to be the most favoured 
resorts for the holiday-makers ftjm, Bmtuw 
with sandwiches and flasks in their pockets. 
Whether the brook or ditch which traverses 
the room now traversed it wholly or in part 
five hundred years ago, I know not ; but it 
would assuredly have been uieful then for 
the grime-stained pedlars and others who :.! 
looked to the Abbot of Furness for a night's ' 
l.jdging and some plain food. Only the 
regular monks of the Abbey dmnk wine, we 
are told. But doubtlesa there was good ale 
and water for these pauper itinerants as 
well as for the monastery vassals. 

The reddish sandstone of which the 
Abbey is bailt--this is the region for 
hematite — has withstood wind and weather 
marvellously. Only in few places has it 
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been harshly used. The decorated work 
— from gargoyles to capitals and beaded 
archwajs— as we see it now, proves the 
eonieieiitioiHnMi of the old nnsont no Urn 
thaft tbe paotected situation of tlio Abbey. 
Tho rtiin will cast a niddy glow on the 
green grass of midsummer for many a 
generation jetto eome; and if » ikineeat in 
exact Icreping with pfCMSt enuteiMy be 
offered, a hundred years hcncp men and 
women will continue to come hither to read 
their newspapers and novels, smoke cigars, 
nnrae their babes, and whisper tender words 
in cacb othor'.^ ears heneath the long liieidow 
of the gaunt church walls. 

For one thing the sentimental visitor 
ought' to be tfaenkfoL The lailmiy, though 
almost as near to the ruins as to Conway 
Castle, in Wales, discreetly obliterates 
itself. At the worst, its engines do but 
give for& a nraffled, reepeetfnl sereeefa as 
they glide from the Abbey etetion in the 
hollow towards the op>eti conntry at thp 
extremity of which, seawards, lies Barrow, 
in the territory over whieb of yore tbe 
Abbots of Fnmess exercised lordship.- 

For four centuries Furnej:.s Abbey was a 
prp.it name and power m the north of 
iLngiand. Then the Dissolution oi the 
began. 



Tlireftts come which no snbniissioji may 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 
Tbe tapers shall he. quenched, the belfrieii mats, 
And, 'mid their chom nnroofad by selfiflh lafS, 
'Tb« warbling wren abalt fliid a leafy cage. 
The gadding liramble hanji; her purple truitp 
And the green lizard and tbe gildt-d uewt 
Lead nnmoleatad lives, and die of agci. 

Thesfi words of "Wordsworth are no more 
applicable to Furness thnn tn the other 
Abbeys of the land ; and, alao, no less 
applicable. 

On the ninth of April, 1537, the Abbot and 
his Prior and twenty-eight monks met in 
the Chapter House for the last time, and 
signed away irhat might almoet be called 
their second birthright. From Fumess the 
Abbot condescended to the living of Dalton, 
near the Abbey, where he existed with 
bumbled head on some thirty or forty 
pounds of inoome per tmrom. 

AGENTS OF BESTBUCtlOir. 

It is efficiently cunous that the march 
of civilisation is marked by the perfecting 
of imtramenta of deelraetion. Science is 
constantlj striving to devise that which 
will destroy what Science is constantly 
striving to construct. We build an iron- 
did Aoeting-bettery replete with iU the 



machinery and mechanical devices that the 
fkill of man, after the concentrated applica- 
tion of centuries, is able to contrive; and 
then we immed&itdy proceed to invent 
something that' will hurl tbe whole con- 
trivance into apacp in the swiftest possible 
manner. Like, our old school-friends, 
Bdbos and Gains* ws an em hmkling 
walls and pulling thorn down again. 

And peril apr^ few of US realiFP how large 
an effect upon the destinies of the world is 
exercised by gunpowder. In the rivalry 
of nations to pornefs Hm most powerful 
explosive that can be produced, therp is 
industrial as well as scientifir competition. 
And in the struggle for existence among 
notions the poesessoer of the niDst powerf id 
destiogn>9 agent must nlwnys oecupy a 
place of advantage. This rivalry baa 
brought about a oorious condition of modem 
wsrfsre. NitionB do not so often fsee each 
other with gun and sword as they do with 
plfins of ingenious inventions of destruction. 
They are all engaged in a campaign the 
object of which is alternately to prodooe 
■n armour that nothing can pierce, and 
something that will shatter that impene- 
trable armour. We have arrived at such a 
point of extravogani outlay in this pursuit, 
thait o steel-ehid tsiget is oonstroeted at the 
cost of several thousands of pounds merely 
to be shot at by a gun which costs several 
tbooaanda m<»e, anid every discharge of 
which ooste ssimd hundreds I Iff Roger 
Bscoa mdly iamted "villainous saltpetre," 
he never dieamed of it being put to snc^ 
uses. 

Whoever invented gunpowder oeiioinly 
revolatiflttised the art of warfare. Muscular 

force gnvo way to chemical action, skill in 
arms was replaced by skill in armaments. 
The sword was not beaten into plough- 
shares but into gun-metal, and the stone ol 
the sling of the primitive savage hecMBO 
the ball of the cannnn. 

Tet the ancients had eome knowledge of 
science, too, end in the Greek'fire of old 
we may find the germ of tbe eocploeive 
shell. Tbe invention of Greek-fire is 
usually ascribed to Gailinious, about the 
tine of the siege of Constantinople bj tho 
Moslems. With tide fire be worked mira- 
culous destruction among the invading fleot. 
What ita composition was is not now exactly 
known, hot chemists sxo of opinion tbst it 
was a combination of ssltpetiek lesia, and 
Fulphnr. If 80, the idea may somehow or 
other have reached Greece from China, for 
the Chinese claim to have been scqnnin te d 
irith the poweis ol saltpetre in tho xenoto 
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centuries before the Christian era. What- 
ever Greek-fire was composed of, it was 
discharged from tubes, and must, therefore, 
have luA projeetile «• well as ineendiai^ 
irnqperiies. 

Although gunpowder is said to hnve 
been fijst used in warfare in Europe at the 
bcfctie of Crecy, Pretoott tayt that it -wm 
emplc^ed by the Moorish King of Granada 
at the siege of Baza, in 1 3 1 2 ; that it is 
mentioned in an Arab treatise of 1249; 
and that a Spanish manuscript of the 
etercnih century nentioDa aitiUerjr as in 
use at a naval engagement between the 
Moors of Tunis and the Mcors of Seville 



balls weighing over six hundredweight. 
Such a gun wns employed in 1449 by 
Mahomet the Second in besieging that very 
oity of Constantiiiople which eight hnodied 
years previously had been defended with 
Grep]f-fire. Breech-loading cannon were 
used by Gortez in Mexico in 1519, and 
were m odstenee in England In Iff 4 6. 
But they were soon given up, and. nranle- 
loading was adopted until qnite feeent 

times. 

To return, however, to gunpowder. This, 
as we have said, was at first produced and 

used in the form of dust, but in time it 
was perceived that the rx] lo.-ivc power was 



of that period. Ferhafs^ however, what greater when the powder was granular. This 



the Moon derived fwm the Arabs wee only 

a form of the combustible which Callinicus 
u?ed at Constantinople, for, according to 
Marcus Groecu9, Greek-fire was in the tenth 
century propelled by ite own gM in the 
form of rockets. 

Tbu?, before the invention of gnnpowder, 
as we know it, something in the nature 
of ertiUeiy was need for t]be projection of 
Greek-fire, and ae we know from Tarious 
sources, vinegar was used to put out the 
fire. But it did not throw a projectile, 
and the great object of the fighting animal, 
man, was to obtain a force ^at wrald hnrl 
a destructive missile to a great distance, 
while the thrower remained in oampirative 
security. 

Kow the flist known fotninla for the 

composition of gunpowder is faid to occur 
in an Arabia manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, where the ingredients are given 
as tcQD parts of saltpetre, two parts <^ 
charcoal, and one and a hall pert of 
sulphur. This was not a very efficient 
mixture, and when, in the first half of the 
following century, cannon came into UAe in 
Europe — small anns were somewhat later — 
the composition seems to have been pome- 
thing like ten per cent, of sulphur, fifteen 
per cent, of charcoal, and 8e|venty-five per 
cent, of saltpetre. This was ledneed to 
dust, and it got so mixed witih dirt and 
other matter as to ie vefy uncertain in 
its effects; for which reason it was slow, at 
first, in coming into favour in Enropcan 
wailare. 

The first cannon were of wood bonTi<1 
with leather, and then iron hoops were 
introduced. From the use of iron hoops 
to the use of iron entirely wss an easy 

transition, but brasa cannon were for 
lonf! the inost esteemed. Some of the 



led to inTsstigatioDs of the sise. of gndn, 

kind of glazing, and other details which, 
affect the explosive and proj^otile quality 
of the composition. Then changes in the 
eharaeter of the guns used neeessitated 
changes in the condition of the powder. 
Thus when, after the Crimean War, rifled 
cannon were introduced, a new quality of 
powder had to be devised ; and as the size 
of guns went on inerearing up to the mam> 
moth hundred-and-ten-tonners, the chemical 
con^ position of the gunpowder required eon* 
staut study. 

The immense expense of big guns ne- 
restated another consideration besides 
the throwing of the missile -with the 
greatest possible velocity to the greatest 
possiMe dialance; end this wss that the 
powder should exercise a less degree of 
prcMurc on the gun so as to reduce wear 
and tear to a minimum. To-day, then, 
the sdentifio artiUerist looks to the sdentific 
mannfoctnxer of gunpowder to ptoTide 
him with a composition which must be 
nicely adjusted to the size and character 
of the gun, the weight of the missile 
to be projected, - and the force at which 
the projection is desired. Many different 
classes of powder are now lequined for the 
various classes of guns. 

The use of glazing in preserving the 
grains from the aeti<Ml of the air and 
facilitating trar^Rport, seems to have been 
discovered two or three hundred yeara ago, 
but it was not until the- American Civil 
Wsr that the advantege of large oblong 
grains, about an inch long, for the charging 
of smooth>bore guns, was found, l^'^owadays 
the size of grain varies very much with the 
size of gun, but the favourite shape of the 
grain is hexagonal. The explosive, shell 
•ST.T? inTonted towards the end of last 



brass guns oi the fifteenth century are e&id . century, and the efi^otio of men are now 
to have been cspaUe of throwing etone | being direeted to psoduee more deadly and 
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dafbmetiTe aftibto with thU thell th&n has 

been pn?sible with a gunpowder filling. 
Toipedoea were used during the Crimean 
War, and are still, as then, charged with 
gunpowder, but in a much more ingenious 
an»1 pfficacioos fashion, with complicated 
macbiner}' for regulating the propulaipu and 
explosion under water. 

The great diaadvantage of gunpowder in 
warfare is the smoke created by the 
discharge. Some military critics, it may be 
remarked, are of opinion that the smoke 
has quite aa great compenaattng advantages, 
and at some military mancBuvres smoke was 
purposely ranged in or ler tj conceal the 
movements of the troops. But for many 
jean peat the efforts <rf aefoatiate have 
been bent on the production of an abso- 
lutely smokeless powder. Snvnrnl po cf^lled 
smokeless powders have been produced, but 
they are not absolutely smokeless. What 
is called amokeleaa powder la obtained by 
using nitrate of ammonia instead of saltpetre, 
straw charcoal instead of wood charcoal, 
and a smaller proportion of sulphur. 

Some thirty years ago a smokelesa powder 
was introduced into the Austrian Army, 
which was thought a great success — for a 
time. It was made of gun cotton, in long 
strips not unlike the shape of modem cordite; 
but it could not be kept foir Aiy length o* 
time, and the factory blew up. This 
difficulty of preservation seems to apply to 
all or nearly all the smokeless powders yet 
introduoed, as their tendency is to absorb 
moisture. The smoke from the discharge 
of gunpowder consists of finely divided 
particles of sulphate and carbonate of 
potaariam, and amonnte to abont fifty ptr 
cent, of the total prodacts of combustion, 
the other products being gaseous. The 
idea of smokeless powder is that the 
prodHets of eonbostimi ahoold be entirely 
gaseous, uid the emplc^ment of qnick-firing 
guns has made soeb a xeanit more and more 
desirable. 

In Hie effort to obtdn smokeless gun- 
powder, we hxn procured three new power- 
ful explosives, namely, blasting gelatine, 
reputedly the most powerful of all known ex- 
plosives ; dynamite, considered the cheapest; 
and gun-cotton, said to be the safest to 
handle. The characteristic of these three 
explosives ia that they instantaneoi'?ly and 
totally explode, while gunpowiier burns and 
pndies its way. Taking the last named 
first) we find the germ of gun-cotton in the 
experiments of the French chemist, Pclouze, 
so long ago as 183:?. These experimenta 
bad leferoiee to the aetton of at»Mig mtiic 



acid on stirch, sawdust, and paper, in 
causing them to burn with great rapidity. 
Seven years later the Germans Schdnbein 
and Bbttger actually made gun-cotton, and 
proelaamed its superior explosive eneigy to 
gunpowder. The difficulty, hoTvever, was 
to keep it, and to regulate the rate of 
combustion ; and it was not until com- 
paratively reeent years that 8n Fkedwick 
Abel showed how gun cotton can be made 
and k^pt without danger or deterioration, if 
washed free of superfluous acid. 

Just about the same Utt» as gan eotton 
was made 1^ the two Germans, 'the ex- 
plosive quality of nitro-glycerine was dis- 
covered, but it was not until I860 that 
Alfred Nobel's patent brought It into 
practical use, and it is from nitro-glycerine 
that we have obtained dynamite and blasting 
gelatine. 

Dynamite is nitro-glycerine so mixei 
with powdered silica as to absorb abont 
three-fourths of the moisture of the glycnrine. 
The silica employed is a porous earth 
called "kitsilgubr," which is found in 
Hanover, and whieb eonsists of the shells 
of microscopic animalcula. By absorbing 
the explosive nitro-glycerine liquid in this 
earth the danger of carrying it about in 
a liquid form was avoided, and yet the 
mixture produced proved more explosive 
than nitro-glycerine itself. But owing to 
tie admixture of this "kieaelguhr " there 
is necessarily a considerable proportion of 
inert matter in dynamite, and the next dis- 
covery wag that by dissolving nitrated 
C'tton in ■nitr'>plyoerinp, the latter 1 >8t its 
fluidity, and a jeiiy-iike composition was 
formed that could hi moalded or rolled into 
sheets. This is what is now kno rn as 
Nobel's Blasting G<*litine, and is reputed to 
be the most powerful explosive in exis- 
tence. 

Til re have been numertnis other com- 
binations of nitro-glycerine which have 
been tried at different times — such as nitro- 
glycerine and nitrate of soda, forming what 
was called Lithof racteur ; nitrthglyonine 
and sulphur, forming what was called [ 
Vigor- tp : and nitro-glycerine and sawdust, 
forming what was (billed Vulcan powder. 
A blasting gelatine has also been obtained 
by a mixture of gly-oxylin and forcite, 
wi'.h the addition of paraffin to make it 
waterproof. A composition called Atlas 
Powder was obtained by using wood palp 
to absorb the moisture of nitro-glycerine ; 
and another called nitro maLrnite wasobtained 
by aaturating magn^iu with nitro-glycerine. 

All these are highly explosiTe materiala. 
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as niiiy be judged from the fact that while j 
after combustion gunpowder has sixty-eight 
per ceut. of solid residue, nitro-glycerine 
hat no solid Rtuduo. Nitro-glycevino con- 
tains more than enough ox\geu to barn up 
all the other constituents, an-l thnt why 
Other substances can be added to it which 
help to TCgokte th« oombostioii. 

Some.tweatyyeua ago the Fieneh chemist 
T>('.;it,ninlle discovprpfl that a mixture of 
saltpetre and potassium -picrate produced 
an eibcttTO boi»tuig oha^ for torpedoes 
and ah^lli*, but later Sir Frederick Abol 
discovered that an ammonium picrate 
produced still better results. These dis- 
coveries directed a great deal o{ attmtion 
to picxic acid, and by-and-by Dr. Sprengel 
found that this aci i was itself capable of 
liping dt-tonattd by the uFti of fulminate 
of mercury. Some ten years ago the Tur- 
pin patoni was taken ont for the nee of 
picric acid for shells and torpedoes — one of 
the processes being to render the acid less 
sensitive by melting and pouring it while 
in a melted etete into the eheUs. 

A peculiarity of fulminate of mercury is 
that it produces a shock to which all other 
subdtances are seDsitive, and ite supreme 
valne as an explosive rests in this fact^ and 
in the known liability of ell explosivt-s to 
be detonated by more or 1"9^ distant 
explosiono. There is a current of sympa- 
thetic influence in these terrible chemical 
compositions that is as strange as it is 
dangerous. What is required to produce 
explosion is the rapid generation of great 
heat along with large quantities of oxygen. 
In gunpowder, for instanop, the nitrate of 
potash — saltpetre — which is the chief in- 
gredient ia practically imprisoned oxygen, 
and when it is decomposed along with 
charcoal, an immense heat is developed 
which oanses the gases to expand suddenly 
— hencp pxpl aion. 

One of the most recently invented ex- 
plosives is melinite, wbieh is a eomposition 
of gun-cotton, picric acid, and gam arabic, 
and is said to be three times as powerful as 
gunpowder. Picric acid is formed by the 
action of nitric acid on carbolic acid. 
Melinite powder was designed for use in 
the Lebel magazine-rifle, and also in 
those mysterioua shells about which so 
much was lecently heard in France. 

What are known as Sprengel £xplo- 
sives'' are mixtures of two prepaitd 
liqtiids, or of a liquid and a solid, kept 
separate fur transport, and brought to- 
getlier when nqnired for nae. Such are 
Badcaioek, a mixture of chlorate of potssb 



and petroleum, auch as was UFcd for the 
blasting of the Hellgato rocks at the 
entrance of i^^ew York Harbour ; Hellhof- 
fite^ ■ a mixture of nitrate tar-oil with 
strong nitric acid ; and Oxonite, a mixture 
of picric acid and nitric acid. None of 
these are allowed to be used in England 
because of their extreme sensitiTeness to 
friction. 

Tbp'e is a class known as "Safety 
Explosives," of which the base is usually a 
nitro>naphtha mixed with ammonia ot 
potash. Some of these are known as 
Bellite, Securite, Roburite, and Ammonite. 

In the case of Roburite, a German chemist, 
Carl Roth, hit upon the idea of introducing 
a little chlorine iiito the mixture, bo as to 
reduce the temperature at explosion and 
prevent flame. It is a composition of 
nitrate of ammonia and chlorinated nitro- 
benaoi, eaeh of whieh is non-exploeive by 
itself, and only explosive in combination, 
which is not effected until just before use. 
The peculiarity of Roburite, and some other 
of the new explosivee, is tbat it eannot 
be exploded by either fire^ pereusaion, 
or electricity, and that even if mixed 
with gunpowder it is unaffected by the 
firing 6f the powder. Boburtte can only 
be r:x|)l J< lI by means of a small quantity 
ftf fulruinattj of mfrcnry, which is inserted 
into the cartridge jubt before use. It is 
chicfiy employed Ut blasting in mined. 

Tb» name of deadly exploeivee now is 
l?gion, and the \>t^ sent object of science 
seems to be to find the best construction of 
exploding shell to do the greatest amount 
of damage at the hmgest rang^ As a 
filler of bombs and shells and torpedoes the 
dsys of gunpowder are numbered. Theri 
IS another change, too, in the character of 
shells. Insteed of a ball of great strength 
to penetrate heavy armour and then ex- 
plode, the aim is to produce a thin shell of 
large size tbat wiU shatter without pene- 
trating the object fired at. Thua a shell 
has been made filled with gun-cotton 
saturated with paraffin, the explosive action 
of which is so tardy that the shell can be 
forced right into thick armour before it 
explodee, with terxifie effeet; while shells 
filled with picric acid, or melinite, can be 
thrown by mortars so as to operate with 
even greater effect from the outside. The 
Americana have perfeeted a pineuroatii>gun 
with which they can throw a charge 
weighing six hundred pounds of dynamite 
and blasting gelatine ; and this gun can, it 
is ssid, be used with any explosive, with* 
out the riA. of premature explosion to 
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which oidiiwiy gmw • M« move oc Iabs 

liable. 

Tbo problem which is ohieily occupying 
experts just bow it bow to- pmduco etiM 
most destructive shell, allied with tho mMt 

perfect method of explosion. 

SAM PEX DARN'S LADY 
DAUGHTER. 

A COMPLKTK STORY. CHAPTKR 1. 

It was in the early part of the present 
oentnry, wh«ii Waterloo was still ttmh 

in people's miiide, and "Old Boney " wn? 
fctill a Tinmc' to frighten children with, 
when railways were as yet an k no wo, and 
the '(^Flying Weatern'* coaeh took dose 
on twenty-fuur hours with good roads and 
fair weather between London and the cross- 
roads at the back of the commcn, that 
Sam Pen^am'a "lady" daughter • beeaaae 
one of tile- population of Haloombe Quay. 

How often talo had hmn told in 
the red-curtained bar of the I^'ishermen's 
ATona^' there is no reckoning. It was the 
laadloid'a .favourite etoiy, and no stranger 
erer came to Ualcombe that did not hear 
it. If he had not already noticed, and 
become euV>ject to, Caroline Pendarn's dark 
eyes and 'gxaeefnl figure, the stoty would 
awake in him a lively curiosity to come 
across the hfroine of so remarkable a tale ; 
if, as was more likely, he bad already seen 
Mies • Fendain, the sUay had fof hila a 
double interest. 

"I dn mind the night now," the land- 
lord would say musingly, between the 
poffa of his long pipe. "Lord! how it 
did blow, to be sure 1 It was just gone 
eight o'clock by the old clock that's hangin' 
now in the kitchen yonner, when they rush 
in, eeveial on 'em, and tell me' as there's 
a ahip Orgnn' to- pieces on the Black 
Spit, wot's just beyond West Point, d'yu 
miiuil — betwixt Tlalcoml^ie and Rymouth. 
An' goin' to pieces siie wus, tu, aure-ly. 
No ahip as ever putt to sea end live there 
long, on such a night. There she lay, 
bumpin' an* thuddin' an' grindin' of her- 
self upon the locks — that loud that we 
end hear the smaehin' of her nore'ii a 
huuderd yard away, through all the teariu' 
of the wind and the hoora of tte gurt 
waves upon the shingle— with her masteses 
fr-hangin' alongside, an' the bm wwdim' 
dean over her, an' — there ! 'twaa muA. 
work to see, so 'twas ! An' there was we, 
a-stannin' on the beach as 'elpless as 
labbiep, twenty or thirty on us, an' uothiu' 
to be done; for we oudn't putt off no 



boo-ut in a sea like that, let alone them 
aboard the ship. An' so she broke up — 
Lord 'elp thtml There was uevex a one 
of them eome aahme— not eoer— W^, 
when 'twas all over, an' tiiere were nothin' 
more to be done, we was walkin* back 
steady along the beach — ^me an' Bam Fen- 
darn, an' Jeeephve— him ea naed to he a 
Preventive, with one arm — an' a mort more 
of — when Josephus he stops sudden 
and he says, says he, *I du allow tb^ 
were somebody screeohin' ' over tileie t' 
Wull, we liatened, an' we hurd it tu^ 
then. An' what think you it werel "Why, 
a babby ! Lyin* just above where the 
waves come in, well-nigh smothered in 
foam an' aea-tirid,jaft' aoaked. tbtongh with 
watter, but* with life in her for all that 
How she come alive through that boiiin', 
ragin'y thunderin' sea — an' not lashed on 
to anyAing,- neilliei^ ^mlnd you-^wy»: .i^ 
reg'Jar Providenca. nowsumeTer,we>cur'ed 
h^r along with us, and she come raund 
wonnerful; an' then Sam, beiu' easy-like 
in his circumataneea oi life and kBoaonA 
with his own little boy^ he 'tok e^re. of 
h«r an' brought her up as his own. An' 
a fine gTOwed gell she is, tu, an* does 
ciedit to him, I warrant. — We never foun' 
out the name of the ship^ nor wot people 
the babby might belong to. There waa 
wreckage come ashore, an' bodies, tu, but 
nothin' to judge by. They did say as 
how ahe were from the West Xndiea, houn' 
for Anstol port; but I huid tell as there 
weren't no babby on board of her, ao it 
cudn't well be her, I'm thinkin'." ' 

And the landlord of the ''Piahermen'a 
Arms " would take a long pull at his pipe, 
and shake his head sagaciously half a score 
of times before he brought the tale to a 
eonelusiOn by remarking that it was a 
mortal queer atory altogether, and that 
they did eay Sam Pendarn's " lady " 
daughter was a real lady born, and sliud 
likely be a ducheas or some one of the 
quality in, aome farrin pairt^ If die had 
her rights an' fona' out the people as she 
belonged to. ^t;^ 

It was probably in deference to thia 
view of her origin that ahe had acquired 
the name, by which ahe waa known 
throughout Haloombe and the neighbour- 
ing parts, of Sam Pendarn's " lady " 
daughter. When, or by whom, the name 
had first been given to her, moat ever be 
a question unsolved. The fact remains 
that, whether by reason merely of the ro- 
mantic possibilities underlying the strange 
diaooraiy of the nainelwi ahild on tiwi 
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stormy nigh^ or of the fabled value of a 
trinket that was found around her neek, 
or, as some mote urgeueroa»ij hinted, of 
(ho oomewhit haughty tand overbearing 
eharacter that Caroline Pendani bad de- 
'wloped duriBg h«r tipgrowinp-, phe had 
from childhood enjoyed the leputjition of 
beifig ''a somebody/' who should be 
poew Mo dl of 'bovndleM weidlh if only elie 
:*' had her rights. 

.' Garolino herself believed implicitly in 
the oonectness of this concJusioD. It was 
perhaps m mmih. 4a tnyihinji; her ahnofii 
nnconseious assumption of superiority over 
tlK> simple folk of Halcombe, hfr un- 
questioning acceptance of their tribute of 
respect, that had led them U> extend the 
idle fireside speewlatioii of iwraty years 
ago n^ilil it became a popular conviclion. 
There was, in fact, in tlii? coincidence a 
mutual connection of cause and effect. It 
wai-, ad doubt, the> efaOdieh jestt of - her 
school-mates, echoing their elders' gossip, 
that had first planted in her mind t}jc 
seeds .of that feeling that she .was some- 
how -diffinwat froM> themnivei ; it -iiMft 
that feeling, maturing and fruotifj^ing in 
a certain haughtiness of manner and supe- 
riority of tone, that fe<mod so strikingly 
to corroboiate the theories that iiad m 
Teality'heen itt origin. 

In truth, Caroline Pendarn, at two-and- 
twenty, -with her tall figure and stately 
bearing, her daik, handsome face and tiash- 
jng eytf, her leadinest of twigiio and 
gentility of i naiiBeT, {tteaented so sbiking 
and EO picturrsque a contrajst to the ordi- 
nary your g womanhood of Halcombe, that 
a very stranger might be expected to 
weave somfi sort of romance out of eneh 
Tery promising materials. 

As the Rector remajked more than once 
to old Sam Pendarn : " She is a very 
enperior girl, Pendan-^vety superior. It 
is odd how it all falls in with what we 
thought at first. But then, you knovi', 
birth will asceit itself. You oan always 
depend upon that." 

And the Rector alroked his Avhite hands 
softly, complacent in the reflection that 
birth had at any rate asserted itself un- 
mistakeably in his own portly person. 

The Reverend Samuel Draperhad played 
no small part in the histoiy of the orphan 
babe who had become known to the world 
as Caroline Pendarn. * 

Though 'Still a yonvg man, and almoat 
fresh from Oxfoid, at the time when — not 
longbefor'» tlie iii^^lit of tliat eventful storm 
—he had accepted the college living of 



Halcombe, and settled down< among its 
inhabitantp, he had yet goon ppcnrt <l their 
respectful appreciation as a man of learning 
and reimiTCe. In none of hia aetions was 
the latter qualtty meW eonapienoiia tbili 
in the ready manner in which he settled 
the much-dieputcd queation of the name 
that should be given to the storm-baby. 

"Let her he called CaroUne^" he had i 
said, with a wave of the white hands. ' *' It 
is a name that i^' respected, I truet, by each 
one of usr What na me oouid be more meet 
for the=littIe<loet onef" « 

And so it was sailed; 'and he himeelf 
became the >iri>)y'g godfather. 

It was no doubt due to this fact that he 
took a sort of proprietary interest in the 
little Caroline. He extended hia patronage 
to her with marked indulgence, held her 
up to the vi]]a<^o childrOTi — with greater 
frequency, peihaps, than discretion — as a 
noteworthy example of propriety* and in- 
telligence, lent her books in ahundanee ffbm 
the l^ectory book-shelvep, personally 3iij>er- 
intended the completion of her education at 
the Tillege aeheol. l^or did the ih^y as to 
her faitthright aufier at his bands. He wtaa 
a man of no vejy high order of intellect, to 
whom a local mystir}-, with ample oppor- 
tunity for speculation and discut^sion, came 
as a weloome relief from the monotony of 
the life at Halcombe Quay ; and this 
mysteiy, in partic,\ilar, shed an agreeable 
lustre of romance upon his parish tliat 
aeemed to him to he hj reflection not 
unbecoming to its Rector.* Moreover, it 
was more pleasing to his susceptibilities, as 
well as moie impressive to the parishioners, 
that his god-daughter should be suspected of 
no ignoble pareutaga So that^ dnring the ' 
whole of her upgrowing, he had foatered, 
rather than cliecked, the pnpi]1nr disposition 
to regard Caroline Pendarn as somebody 
"more ttan the nsuaL" 

In fine, it had been the frequently avowed 
intention of the Rector, as well as that of 
his good lady at the Rectory, to make the 
young woman a not unworthy occupant of 
any station which she mi^t one day, please 
Heaven, be called upon to fill. But, while 
admitting to the full the benevolence and, 
praise worthiness of this mteuuon, theie is 
grave reaaon to douht whether the means 
adopted for its accomplishment had not 
done much to blemish a really attractive 
character, and to convert a naturally proud 
nature into a disposition of such unreason- 
able haughtiness, that the half of Halcomhe 
who did not scofT at it virent in mortal fear 
oi its scathing outbursts. 
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*^Tbe Rector had been one ol the first to 
examine the trinket that was found on the 
little one's neck — a locket set with a single 
■kme a&d hung from a slender olutn— >snd 
he had piononnced it to be in his opinion 
of conaiderahle. valuft. He had even talked 
dubiously of the King's right of wreck and 
of his duties as a luagistrate , but nothing 
bad come of it. The trinket had been 
kept mighty cautiously by old Sam Pen- 
darn in the oaken locker under hi8 bed, 
ontil one day, when Caroline was close on 
•bcteen yean of age, she had aatomded 
him by suddenly demanding it, quietly but 
imperiously. Since then few eyes h&d peen 
it^ but rumour gave out that she wore it 
ooDstanfly under her dress ; and the wise- 
acres of Haloombe wagged their heads and 
wondered qnprulously "what the gell wanted 
fur to dr., ( arryin' about that thing on her, 
as paseoii said were worth a eight o' money)" 

But to young Sam Pendam ahe bad eon- 
fided her true reason — that as it was a clue 
which might lead one day to the discovery 
of her parentage, she thought it only right 
to keep the loeket in her own enstody and 
under her own controL And Sam had 
answered that phe was always rights and 
there was a deal in what she said. 

From which it will be seen that young 
Sam did not share in the eopMior tone and 
education of his ** lady" sister. 

" Young *' Sam — as he was known 
throughout the parish in contradistinction 
to '^dd" Sam Pendam, now a ahaky and 
somewhat morose old man, much addicted 
to the secret hoarding of money and the 
publio protMtation of extreme poverty — 
had sDooeeded to hit liAer^ bnainew of 
village carpenter, boat^boikler, and under- 
taker. He was a ptrappirtp- young fellow of 
twenty-eight — Carolnie s Benior by eix years 
— very strong, very healthy, very modest, 
and very monoByllabie. It may have been 
his modesty, or it way have been his 
monofyllabic proclivities, that had pre- 
vented him from tellirg that to Caroline 
Pendam, whieh for five long yean hie 
heart baa been nursing and cherishing and 
aching over. That is to say, had prevented 
, him from telling her verbally ; for we may 
be rare that the blondering young man had 
communicated bia Beeret a thooia&d timea 
by look and act and gesture to her vr-vman's 
instinct. And oil the village knew that 
" Sam was courtiu' his sister Car'iiue ; but 
the gell thought henelf too good for him, 
to be sure." 

All of which was true. For, though 
young Sam had been her willing slave and 



her champion in their school-days ; though 
he had joyfully t;^ken the daily burden of 
her leeson books and slate, and had carried 
her on hia ahoiilder aevoaa the little Rye, 
when the atieam was swollen with the 
winter's snnTrs and the plauk hride^e had 
been waslicl from its muddy bearings; 
though he iiad fought and thrashed many a 
boy whose gibee at her " foieigneering 
face " had brought the tears into her eyes ; 
ay, though he had oft«n Bt/>od between 
her and his father, when old Sam was 
troubled with one of hb fita ol rarly anger, 
and had takfltt ipoii himaelf the credit 
and the consequences of her youthful 
delinquencies ; and though, in later days, he 
had held himself steadily aloof — and 
Caroline knew why— ^faom the tempting 
smiles and seductive arts of the village 
maidens, and had been blind in particular 
to the barefaced encouragement of that 
odiona Folly TredfiUiek, the aehoolmaatei'a 
daughter; though Caroline was only too 
keenly conscious of all these things, there 
was yet the mystery of her parentage, the 
probability— aa she told henelf— of her 
lofty origin, the horror of an alliance with 
the TlUage carpenter, should that origin be 
too late disc ivcrcd, tbat haunted her 
restlensly by day and night, that closed 
her line in haughty silence when she would 
fain have spoken, that stood always like 
a cold spectre between her and young Sam 
Pendam. 

And yet— it most be eonfeassd now, 
whether or no she had ever had the courage 

to ronfpps it to herstdf — Caroline Pendam 
was in love with young Sam, 

CHAPTBB n. 

Tjth piTn was sinking behind the heaving 
level of waters. Away on the left, three 
headlands off, the ducky outline of the 
Black Spit jutted out jaggedly, its sombre 
clefts and ragged crags stricken with a 
blacker hue tlian ever in the failing light. 
The fitful wind blew coldly and gustily 
from the setting sun, raising faint qteeks 
of fi am far out to sea and long white lines 
of surf at the clilFa foot. A thin, ghostly 
mist was stealing up from the narrow roi k- 
bound inlet on the right, where Haloombe 
Quay lay nestled in the sheer deelivity of 
the hillf. And Caroline Pendam stood 
beside the stile that straddled across the 
cliff-path on the brow of the West Point, 
with all theUeaknem of the gusty evening, 
and all the dreariness of the fading scene, 
pictured and reflected in her own dis- 
consolate face. 
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Tliere had been no (Quarrel, bat there was 
a wldiiMB) between hw aii4 young Sam 

Pendarn. A coldbaess, as she only too wet) 
' knew, that had grown out of her own frosty 
speeches, her own luiliDg haughtiness of 
demeanoiar, her icy pride thiit would let 
her see only the village carpenter where 
she would fain have seen the lover. And 
Caroline, despite the fact that she bad 
thrice tluit week mubbed young Sam with 
a bitter, cruel snub, that she had thrice 
stoutly resisted the advances of his lialting 
boldness and had routed it each time with 
direful decisiveness — despite h»r victories, 
and her sense of dnly done, and the Iriamph 
of her relentless pfkle^was very, Tory 
unhappy. 

It was the Harvest Home that night at 
tbe big farm on Haleombe Common ; and 
Caroline had refused to go. Young Sam 
would be there, she knew well ; lie had 
announced his intention of going— some- 
what initably, it must be confe«wd~after 
the last of those three bitter annbe 
that Caroline, in her self-abntgation, had 
administered to him for his reason's welfare; 
he had started, very jubilant and loud* 
Toioed, half an hour before Caroline had 
commence J her solitary clamber to the top 
of the West Point ; no doubt he would 
eujoy himself immensely, and never miss 
hie " lady " deter, but dance— it wight be— 
vith Polly Tredfillick or some other young 
person of his own class, and come home 
very late and none the betUri for the cider. 

So thought Caroline, in the bitterness of 
her spirit) as she leant against the tumble- 
down stilp, with the chilly wind blowing 
through her thin dress, and the mi^it 
beginning to blot out tha kindling lights of 
Haleombe in the valley. In the extremity 
of her mortification she went further. Went 
so far as to wish him happiness with Polly 
Tredfillick and to hope, with rare genero.'-ity, 
that she would make him a good wife and 
not carry on with ihe men quite so mucli as 
php had done in daya gone by. But in the 
very muxueni when these last bitter thuughtd 
flaalied angrily through her head, there 
came a great throb of her heart in cruel 
contradiction to them, and Caroline Pendarn, 
with all her wrath dissolve, leant her 
forehead upon the top rail of the old stile 
end sobbed in all the unutterable wretched- 
ness of wonnded pride and aelf-condem- 
nation. 

Suddraly a guttural voice, speaking 
within three feet of the csKOwnci her cruelly 

ill-treated hat — which was bein<; crushed 
bey ond recognition by the obdurate bar of 



the stile — made her jump buck in perilous 
proximity to tba dilfs edge, panting with 
fear and shame. 

" Eh ! my dear," the voice said, " Pm 
truly sorry to see yo in such distress of 
mind. Those pretty eyes were never made 
for weeping with — ^my ^acious, no ! Only 
for smiling on the boys with, my dear, and 
laughing at 'em sometimes, too, I'll be 
bound. — But ye're never afeard of Old Sol, 
my deart" as Caroline retreated nearer and 
nearer towarda tlie cliff, with her hands 
pressed closely agaiaat her heaving bosom. 
" Old Sol as is such a favourite, and fancies 
you more than all the girls of the vill^e 
put together, and lets you have hia pretty 
things dirt cheap, jnst to see the pleasure 
shining out of your bright eyes. Ye're not 
afeaidof OldSoir 

And the little old humpbacked man 
whipped off with marvellous dexterity 
the heavy pack that he carried on his 
shonlders^ and rested it on the top of the 
stile, where Caroline's tears were standing 
in little streaks of moisture, the while he 
looked at her out of his twinkling Mack 
eyes with an insinuating Israelitish smile. 
Old Sol— it was the name he gave himself, 
and no onp 'knew any other — -was in fact 
a pedlar, who hawked hia miscellaneous 
j pack of goods up and down the couutry- 
I side. Few Tillages than were — nay, few 
hamlots — in the shire that did not know 
the sight of his broad, squat figujp, bent 
under the oilskin pack and leaning on his 
long, erooked staff. Few Tillsge maidens 
there were that did not look out for Old 
Sol's visits, and reward the labour of hia 
persuasive tongue by the purchase of rib- 
bons, and kerchiefs, and tawdry jewellery; 
few housewives who could not point to 
at least one piece of crockery or tinware 
as "boughten of Old SoL" But of all 
the villages on his rounds none was more 
honoured by the constancy of his visits 
than Haleombe Quay; and of all the village 
m^^iden'? of Hnlconihe, none stood so high 
ia his favour iw Garuiiua Pendarn. Never 
a visit did he pay to tiiose parts but he 
managed to have half an hour's gossip with 
Caroline; and, when old Sam had been 
more than usually stingy, and Caroline 
could only shake her head at the pedlar's 
gauds, he had been known — to the marvel 
of the village folk — to relax the obligation 
of payment till a future day, or even, on 
occasions, to forego it altogether. For the 
rest, Old Sol had the character of a kindly 
old man, though no doubt a bit of a rogue 
in the exercise of his calling, whose prin< 
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f_-tpal failiuga — apart from professional 
roguery — were a want of personal cleanlir 
ness and an addiutiou to poaching; and 
Onoline, when she aair irbo thA ttmnger 
was that had startled her, began to recover 
from her tr'^pidation, and oeaaed to more 
towards the ciifl's edge. 

**r0'n neTer tfeaid of Old Sol. mi&syr' 
tbo old man contmned in his wheedling 
tonec>. "Why, I can call to mind now 
how I used to carry ye about on my back 
MtridA of this pack of mine, aod you 
ttuunpiiig the old nan with thu very 
crooked stick. Thit was years ago, of 
courpc, my dear, ati l ye cared more for 
loiiipups and cooiliu tiioa than for neck- 
laeee and Euchlike. But Old Sol he 
mostly found a comfit or two Mmewhere 
in the old pack fur mis^y, novr didn't he, 
my dear t Ain't it the solemn truth, now 1 
And then to be afeax4 of Old Sol I" 

"I wasn't afraid of you, Daddy," said 
the girl, using the title that he had taught 
her to giye to him years ago. "You 
startled lue, that was all." 

<*rai truly sorry, my dear, Tin truly 
sorry," said the pedlar, clambering nimbly 
up the stile and seating himeelf comfortably 
with his little bowed legs astride of it, and 
hia ehin reatiug forward on th« top tidF his 
pack, •* I thought you was lonely, my 
dear, and might stand in need of a bit of 
cheering up. But what was the tears 
about*? Not weeping for one of the boys, 
as BhoM all be crying their blessed eyee 
out for yow, was you, my pretty ? '* 

" No, I wasn't," cried Caroline hotly, 
"and you know it well enougii. There's 
no one in Haloombe that I need cry for, I 
ankure you. I'm very grateful to every- 
body for what they've done; but I don't 
mean to cry about them." 

^'Of course not, my dear ; of course not 
It's not to be expected," croaked the 
pedlar, eyeing her fixedly. " But maybe 
ye'd fancy to look at some of the pretty 
things in my pack here, and that 'ud charm 
away the tears 1 Tve some of the sweetest 
pretty things here, and all fresh from 
Loudon town, where they are worn by the 
tip-top aristocrats, my dear — so 'eljj me 
truly !— only Old Sol knows how to get 
them cheap and sell them chsap^ and thal^s 
the blessed difference." 

And in an instant the little old hunch- 
back had 'slid o£f the stil^, and was on hu 
kneea on.the grass before the opedTpack. 

'•Now, X have a ribbon here," he went 
on rapidly, a sweet pretty ribbon, as I 
must really put against that gown of youre. 



Whv, bless my heart, eojner than not see 
you with that ribbon, as 'ud match joar 
pretty fwa like a Uassed pictove^ rd g|v« 
it to ye^ I would indeed, so elp me " • 

"No, no," she «?nid irritibly, stemminj* 
the torrent of a speech she had heard full 
often before. « I don't want aaythiug HOW, 
Daddy; and if £ did, I haTa no nooay to 
pay for it." 

The old man looked up at her with a 
shrewd twinkle in his beady eyes. 

Maybe, now, if I wia to go to young 

Mr. Pendam ** ho was begmniug, when 

Caroline f^praog forwai^ •* ^ 
face atlame. 

"I dare you to do it," sho cried. •*! 
dare you to do it What's all telk 
about me and Sam, I should like to knowl 
As if T, who may be anybody— anybody — 
would think of Sam I Why, I'd sooner die 
as I am than many— him !* 

Caraline, it may be remarked, in losing 
her temper had lost also some ptut of that 
elegance of manner which was the ileclor'a 
pride, and she spoke noir like the Toriaat 
country maid. 

There was silence for a few instants after 
this outburst. The old pedlar was the lirat 
to break it. 

** Maybe I might be aUe to tell you 
something of who you are/' hr- snid si wly. 

" What can you tell me i " - ried Caroline, 
with an angry toss of her head. " What 
can you toll me more than I know t " 

Old Sol very deliberately filled and 
!i;;hted a blackened stump of clay pipe 
which he had taken from hifl pocket, and 
drew his legs in under him aa he squatted 
on the grass — ^but said nothing. 

" What can you tell me!" ahe repeated, 
but less defiantly. 

There was a pause again. The hunch- 
bsok still sat in front of hia open pack with 
hia eysa fixed musingly on Caroline, suck- 
ing vigorously at his blackened ( 1 ly, and 
apparently revolving in ^ his miud some 
subject of deep consideration. 

" I'll tell ye a little story, my dear," he 
said at last, " as comes into my mind at this 
instant. A true story, my dear— aa true aa 
ever was— and concerning this part €i the 
coast hcrcAbonts. Sit ye down, sit ye 
down," . . 

Caroline took no notice of the invitakian, 

and the pedlar proceeded. 

**There was a gentleman as I used to 
know particularly well, who went his rounds 
hereabouts — a gentleman in my line of 
business, my dear, but very different from 
me. Oh, yta! Yeiy diffMit fiom me. 
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Quite the gontleman in every way ; bnt 
atlable and pleasant enough, for all that, 
and not abov^ boing friendly witli an old 
man like me. Only he mu rwf supeiior 
to Old Sol, you'll al'svar'5 rfmember, my 
dearie,* won't you? — very superior to Old 
Sol I Mr, Smith he called himeelf, li my 
bleiaed memory's rights and he came fram 
London town. A very superior gentleman 
for our line of boainesa, my dear^ vezy 
superior indeed i " 

Old Bbl wi» evidently getting aneomfbrt- 
able over his tale, and bis eyes, which had 
hitherto been fixed steadily on Caroline's 
face, now rambled twinklinglj over the 
grey expanse of sea and Aj befoie hint 

" He told mo this tale, you'U imdexatand, 
missy — this Mr. Sniith did — several years 
ago. Oh, a many years ago it must have 
been, befoie be died. He'a dead now, poor 
man. He had married a gipsy lady— a 
Spanish gipsy, my dear, of very good 
blood in her own country, so they said, 
and very handsome. Bemarkably like your 
sweet self she was^ if one may say so 
and no offence given. An extraordinary 
likenesfi, I've often thought ; and more and 
more of it as I've seen ye crow up. I 
used to meet her ab6ttt wim him, you 
aee> iuy pretty one, so I ought to know, 
now oughtn't 11 She was useful to him 
in his business, and they got on very com- 
fortable together, so they did, though she 
had btr tempers, I'll not deny, and may- 
be he had his too. "Well, things went 
on, and there ^ynH a blessed baby bom ; 
and though iie swore a bit, maybe — in 
a gentlemanly way, my dear, for he was 
always quite the gontleman — slio managed 
the baby that wonderful that it never 
seemed to be in his way. But she couldn't 
stand the life of it winter-times, after her 
bringing np in foreign parts, and she was 
always weak-cheste l, poor thing ; and one 
bitter night's tramping she was struck wit>h 
a chill, and it went on her longs.^ She 
had been a good wife' to him, upon my 
soul she had ; and when she died he went 
pretty near mad. Ye'il remember that, 
my dearie, won't ye, and not be too hard 
on him for what he did 1 " He.WiS looking 
very straight, almost eagerly, at her face 
now. " There was only him to take care 
of the blessed child, a year old or there- 
abouts, and — Lord have mercy on him ! — 
he wished then that the child had died 
along with her mother. He was only a 
tramping pedlar like me — though very 
superior to Old Bol, my dear— and what 
what was the likes of him to do with a 



child? — Ye're following the story, my dear, 
and ye see how out of his bles^d sieuses 
this man wasi'' he broke off Anxiously. 

Caroline had been standing by the stile, 
half-leaning on it with one arm. Her head 
was bowed, and her face deadly pale. Now 
she looked up and spoke slowly, articulating 
the words as if with diffienify : 

** Do you mean to say Hut that diild was 
me f If so, say so." 

•* Why, no, my dear," the old man rejoined 
hastOy. Bless my soul, no ; I don't aay 
nothing. It^ only a little story, as I told 
yon. Wait until the end come?, my d^ar, 
and then youll see all about it. — One 
night," he went on, "just after she was 
baried — she's in Femyeombe drarchyard, 
my deir, over acro?^ the common- — this Mr, 
Smith wa.s tramping along the path here on 
the road to Ualcombe, carrying the child 
strapped on to -his peek behind— and a 
precious heavy weight it must have heen 
for a man to carry on his back all day, now 
mustn't it, my dear t — when he saw a ship 
on Uie rocks down below, and some men 
coming out from Halcomhe along the beach. 
And then— he was very near out of his 
mind, you'll not forget, my dearie — an evil, 
widked thooj^t came over him. He on- 
strapped the Messed child, and wrapped her 
up as warm as he could, and scrambled 
down the cliff-side. The men never noticed 
him. The night was too preoions dark and 
wild for that. When he saw their lanterns 
turning back along the beach he put down 
the child near the wat^r, but where the 
waves couldn't cumu to iier, and he hid 
himself behind a rock and waited. He saw 
them take her up — so he told me — and 
then he knew that the child would be all 
right ; and he climbed up again to the path 
very quiet, and tnxned htJek to Bymonth 
and never came near to Haloombe no more. 
That's what he told me years and years 
ago, and it's been on my blessed mind to 
tell ye ever since. Bnt don't you go to 
jump at oondusions. For mind you, I 
don't say as that child was you ; for that 
was all the blessed abory as he told it to me, 
neither more nor' lees, 'so ^elp me truly ! 
Only it do seem precious likely, now don't 
it ? And if so he as it is, why, there's no 
call to be ashamed ol young Mr. Pendarn, 
missy." 

^ The pedlar relit his pipe, which had gone 

out, and pulled at his grizzled beard 
nervously, waiting for Caroline to. speak. 

"He is dead— thi^ Mr. Smith!" she 
asked suddenly, her white fsoe still turned 
towards the ground. 
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" Oh yes, my dear, he's dead ! fears 
and years ago. Then aiu't anything to be 
got out of him." 

The girl was fumbling with something at 
her neck. All at once ."lie advanced towards 
ihe pedlar with her baud outstretched. 

" This loelcet 1 " she eaid, almost fieicely . 
"This was found around my neck that 
night. Does this look as if it bekuigad to 
a pedlar's chUd 1 " 

The old anil took it from her fingers 
and examined it dosely in the fading light. 

" Well, now, to my mind it docs look 
oncommon like it," he said at last. " That 
was a line of goods as was very popular 
about that time. Not in these parts, my 
dear, oh, no ■ U' t in these partf. It was 
too superior an article for thtse parts, and 
came too expensive ; but in Exeter and 
sadi plaess we sold a many of th<:m, and 
made a rare profit, too. Not but what it's 
a pretty-made thing and worth what we 
atked for it. But bless Dij soul, X caU to 
mind as IVe the blessed feUow to that 
kidcet in my peek now ; and, if so be that 
you would like the pair " 

But without a word the girl had snatched 
the locket from his hand, and was running 
swiftly down the steep deidivity of the path 
towards H;ilcon!be. 

llie old pedlar remained sitting in the 
came position until his pipe was smoked 
through. Then he rose, knocked out the 
ashes of the pipe against the side-post of 
the stile, and readjusted the pack upon 
his stoopiig shoulders. His shaggy eye- 



brows were knitted in deep ihought, aiid 
he gazed intently down the slope towards 
the spot where Cszoline Pendarn's light 
dress had fluttered out of sight in th» 
gathe ring dark uess. 

*' Poor girl 1 " he muttered to himself at 
last, ss he took np the erooked stick and 
pvspaied to follow her footsteps down the 
path. " Poor girl ! I'm afeard as she'll 
take on a bit at lirst. But it was just as 
well to tell her the trath ; oh, yra ! just as 
well. Only it wouldn't have done to let 
her think as it was me that It ft her on the 
beach that nighk My gracious, no 1 She 
wouldn't haye liked to have to think of 
Old Sol as her father ! Not old Sul ! Oh, 
no, not OM S j1 ! She wouldn't have liked 
that. M r. .Smith was a very superior man j 
she'll always remember Lbat, and it'll be a 
comfort to her, poor child ! And to think 
of her putting such a value on that bit of 
trumpery as I hung round her neck ! Well, 
Weill — She'll marry young Pendamnow, and 
he's a good lad. It was just as well to tell 
her the truth. But I donbt ahe'Il hear Old 
Sol a grudge for lowering of her pride ao 
sudden. It was very hard on her poor old 
father to have to be the one to do i^ that 
it was 1 Bat there ! Pre done my dnty by 
her now ; and it's been upon my conscience 
these many years as perhaps I never quite 
did my duty by that girl — not as her father 
should. It's been upon my conscience 
somehow, it has indeed, — But she'll marry 
Sam Pendarn fast enough now. Oh, yea 1 
she'll marry Sam 1 uudarn now." 
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